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SPECIAIi   NOTICE 


—TO— 


Subscribers  to  the  American  Naturalist. 


Philadelphia,  December  23d,  1  887. 
We  have  relinquished  the  publication  of  the 
American  Naturalist,  and  have  transferred  our  sub- 
scription   list    to    the    Leonard    Scott    Publication 
Company. 

By  assent  of  EDW.  D.  COPE.  J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

IN  accordance  with  the  above  notice,   the  Leonard  Scott  Publication 
Company  have  assumed  the  publication  of  this  Journal,  and  will  bring 
to  bear  all  of  their  resources  and  experience  to  maintain  for  the  Naturalist 
its  position  as  the  leading  Journal  of  its  class  extant,  commencing  its  twenty- 
second  year  under  auspices  which  are  a  guarantee  of  a  renewed  prosperity. 

Leading  Editors: 

EDW.    D.    COPE,    Philadelphia.  J.    S     KINGSI.EY,   BloomSngton,  Ind. 

Department  Editors: 

"W.  N.  LOCKINGTON,  Geography,         -        ,       -        -  Philadelphia. 

W.  S.    BAYLEY,  Mineralogy.  -       -       -       .       -  Madison.  -Wisconsin. 

CHAS.   E.   BESSEY,  Botany, Lincoln,  Nebraska, 

JC>HN  A.   RYDER,   Embryology,       -----  Philadelphia. 

C.  O.  WHITMAN,   Microscopy, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

J.   H.  COMSTOCK,   Entomology,       -----  Corneli  University. 

Each  volume  contains  original  articles  from  over  on*  hiintfrfid  American  Naturaiiftt- 

The  papers  now  in  hand   indicate  that   the  list  of  contributions  foP 

1888   will  be  superior  to  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  editorial  corps  of  the  Naturalist  consists  of  experts  in  special 
branches  of  science,  and  forms  a  combination  such  as  has  never  been  brought 
together  on  any  similar  periodical.  The  wide  geographical  distribution  of  the 
editors  demonstrates  that  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  heretofore,  national  and  not 
local  in  its  character.  Its  contributors  are  co-extensive  with  the  cultivators  of 
the  natural  sciences  in  America. 

■ 

Annual  Subscription,  invariably  in  advance,  $4.00 ;  Single  copies,  40  cts. 

After  the  January  number  the  monthly  ediiic^n  will  b«  Iftnited  to  th« 
actual  subscribers,  rendering  it  alnnost  impossible  to  obtain  back  numbers 
for  1888.  Jt  is  essential  that  those  desiring  the  Journal  should  subscribe 
fat  once. 
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VOL.  V. 


**  'Qaiimt  death  ftnd  all  obUviotu  enmity 
Shall  yoa  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 

Xhren  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

-^Sonnet  LV,  9. 
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SHAKESPEARE  MUSIC. 


SONGS,  GLEES,  COMEDIES. 

This  ifl  the  tune  of  our  catch  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody. 

—Tempest  III.  Hi. 
Music,  ho !  music  such  as  charmeth  sleep  I 

—Midsummer'NighVB  Dream^  IV.  i. 

the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  music  has  offered  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  tribute.  Casting  a  glance 
backwards  through  the  dimming  vista  of  three  centuries, 
one  may  descry  the  shades  of  departed  musicians 
marshalling  their  battalions  of  notes,  infantry  and  cavalry,  melody 
and  harmony,  "  eager  to  do  and  die,"  in  honor  of  the  great  genius 
who  sits  serene  above.  Many  lands  are  represented  in  this  motley 
procession,  and  many  links  in  the  complex  network  of  musical  evolu- 
tion; from  the  quaint  old  sixteenth  centur}'^  songs,  mostly  in  the 
minor  mode,  where  joy  is  eyer  tinged  with  melancholy,  to  the  glorious 
conceptions  of^  a  giant,  Mendelssohn,  or  the  curious  and  bizarre  effects 
of  a  fanatic,  Berlioz.  Nor  can  be  forgotten  the  hosts,  but  little 
endowed  with  divine  fire,  who  "  flourished  respectably  in  their  day, 

A  r  -  w  «..>  • 
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but  whose  music  should  not,  bj  any  means^  be  remembered.''  Kind 
oblivion  must  have  enveloped  them,  had  they  not  chosen  Shakespeare 
as  the  medium  by  means  of  which  they  expressed  their  musical  ideas^ 
and  thus  borrowed  a  small  portion  of  his  immortality. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  musical  illustrations  to 
Shakespeare's  plays,  one  is,  at  the  outset,  overwhelmed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task.  When  it  is  discovered  that  many  of  the  songs  have 
been  set  to  music  between  twenty  and  thirty  times  by  composers  of 
ail  grades  of  excellence,  a  minute  description  of  each  and  all  becomes 
impossible.  A  recent  publication  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  of 
London  contains  the  most  complete  catalogue  as  yet  made  of  Shake- 
speare settings."^  This  and  Roffe's  Handbook  of  Shakespeare  Music, 
from  which  the  former  has  drawn  largely,  together  with  a  few  scat- 
tered magazine  articles,  seem  to  be  about  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  art  of  musical  composition  in 
England  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  madrigal  had  become  a 
favorite  form  of  vocal  music,  being  the  outcome  of  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  schools.  No  better  description  of  it  can  be  given  than  in 
the  quaint  language  of  Thomas  Morley : — 

As  for  the  masicke,  it  is  next  unto  the  motet,  the  most  artificial!,  and 
to  men  of  understanding  the  most  delightful.  If,  therefore,  you  will  com- 
pose in  this  kind,  you  must  possesse  yourselfe  with  an  amorous  humor  (for 
in  no  composition  shall  you  prove  admirable  except  you  put  on  and  pes- 
sesse  your  selfe  wholy  with  that  vaine  wherein  you  compose),  so  that  you 
must  in  your  musicke  be  wauering  like  the  wind,  sometime  wanton,  some- 
time drooping,  sometime  grave  and  staide,  otherwhile  effeminat,  you  may 
maintaiue  points  and  reuert  to  theiu,  use  triplaes,  and  shew  the  uttermost 
of  your  variety,  and  the  more  variety  you  shew  the  better  shall  you 
please. 

This  was  a  much  more  varied  and  delightful  form  of  composition 
than  the  canons,  rounds  or  catches  which  had  been,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  the  favorite  forms  of  musical  recreation ;  nor  were  they 
ousted  by  the  more  melodious  madrigal.    The  catch  continued  long  a 

•  *  *  A  List  of  all  the  Songs  and  Passages  In  Shakespeare  that  have  been  set  to  mnslo/' 
compiled  by  J.  GreenhiU,  the  Bey.  W.  A.  Harrison,  and  F.  J.  Furnivall. 
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popular  form.  It  was  easj  to  learn  from  the  fact  that  it  consisted  of 
one  continuous  melody,  not  written  in  score,  the  catch  being  that  each 
singer  must  take  up  or  catcli  on  to  his  part  in  time.  Later,  an 
improvement  was  -made ;  words  were  chosen  so  constructed  that  bj 
ingenious  mispronunciation  and  cross  readings  given  to  the  different 
voices,  very  ludicrous  effects  were  produced.  This  element  of 
buffoonery,  no  doubt,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  catch  much  to  the 
ordinary  mind.  Many  were  the  collections  of  catches  published  at 
that  time  and  on  through  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  words 
became  such,  to  suit  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the  singing  of 
them  to-day  may  not  be  suffered.  They  used  to  appear  with  the 
taking  title,  '^  Catch  that  catch  can,''  and  were  sung  by  clubs  formed 
for  the  purpose,  or,  indeed,  by  any  company  of  friends  bent  on  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  Who  has  not  heard  Sir  Toby  exclaim — ^^  But  shall 
we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night  owl  in 
a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?  Shall  we  do 
that?"  And  the  night  owl  is  roused  in  good  earnest  when  Sir  Toby 
and  his  two  jolly  companions  sing — 

Which  is  the  properest  day  to  drink, 
Sandi^,  Monday,  Tuesday, 

to  the  rollicking  tune  of  Dr.  Arne,  or  that  other  one  equally  jolly — 

■ 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
So  let^H  be  merry. 

The  words  of  these  catches  are  not  in  Shakespeare's  text,  this  being 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  songs  with  musical  settings,  not 
incorporated  in  the  play,  have  been  introduced;  either  from  an 
-entirely  foreign  source,  or  from  other  parts  of  Shakespeare. 

Among  the  first  of  English  composers  to  make  musical  settings  to 
Shakespeare's  poetry  was  Thomas  Morley,  the  celebrated  composer  of 
madrigals.  Bom  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  1600^ 
he  published  The  fird  Booke  of  Aires  or  Little  short  Sangs^  to  sing 
<ind  play  to  the  hUe  mth  the  base  viol.  This  contained  the  pages  song 
in  As  You  Like  Ity  sung  to  Touchstone  and  Audrey.  ^'  It  was  a  lover 
and  his  lass,"  a  quaint,  pretty  little  song,  with  the  delightful  naivete 


ISiakespeariana. 


of  those  ancient  melodies  which  seems  exactly  suited  to  the  words. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  original  Shakespeare  music  that 
has  come  down  to  us. 


1.  It    was      a    lo7  -  er  and  his  lass,  With  a  hey,  with  a    ho,  with  a 


That  o'er  the  green  oom-fields  did  pass  in  spring-time,  in  spring-time  in 


bji^\rr.Jir-;JJi^J';<JJ'j 


ipring^tima^Tha  on-lj  prst-ty  riogtmtiWkfa  InHi  do  sing,  hey  din;  a  dinf  a  diag ,  Hay 


ding  a  ding  a  ding,  Hey  ding  a  ding,  ading.  Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring\  etc. 


There  is,  however^  a  still  older  melody,  which  was  sung  to  the 
^^  Willow  Song"  in  Othello,  composed  by  one  of  the  forgotten  ones. 
Desdemona  says  her  mother's  maid,  Barbara,  who  was  in  love,  ^'  had 
a  song  of  '  Willough/  an  old  thing  t'was ;  but  it  expressed  her  for- 
tune." This  song  is  found  in  Dallis  Manuscript  Lute  Booky  with  the 
title,  "All  a  Greane  Willow,"  the  date  being  1583.  The  song  sung 
by  Desdemona  is  an  adaptation  of  this  ancient  ballad,  "The  Poore 
Soule,"  being  metamorphosed  from  a  deserted  swain  to  a  disconsolate 
maid.  There  are  numerous  variations  of  this  ballad  found  in  old 
manuscript  books,  of  which  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  one  men- 
tioned by  Collier ;  some  of  the  stanzas  of  which  end  with  the  refrain^ 
"  For  all  the  green  wyllow  is  my  garland,"  by  old  John  Heywood. 
The  following  is  the  old  "  Willow  Song,"  with  tlie  original  words,  of 
which  Dr.  Furness,  in  hia  happy  way  says :   "  However  lovely  the 
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mdodj,  its  charm  is  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  its  plaintive 
notes  onoe '  sighed  along '  the  traverses  of  the  Globe  theatre." 


P  Very  mid. 


1.  A  poor  flonl  sat  ligli-ing  by   a    eye  .-    a-moretree,    8iDgwil-]ow,willow» 


b^^N  jj.  jji.  J  j^ 


wil-  low,  With  hia  hand  in     his     bo  -  som,  and  his  head     np  -  on    hia 


knee,    Oh !  wil-low,  wil-low,  wil-low,  wil-  low,  Oh  I  wil-low,  wil-low,  willow, 


i^^i  jJlr  J  J^ 


wil  -  low,  my     gar  -  land  shall     be,       Sing    all      a    green    wil  -  low, 


bf,>  J  J  J  Jir  J  & 


wil-low,  willow,  willow,  Ah  me,  the  green  wil-low  my  garland  shall  be. 


He  sighed  in  his  singing  and  made  a  great  moan, 

Bing  willow,  etc. 
'*  I  am  dead  to  all  pleasure,  my  true  love  she  Is  gone," 

Oh !  willow,  etc. 

The  mute  bird  sat  by  him,  made  tame  by  his  moans. 

Sing  willow,  etc. 
The  true  tears  fell  from  him  and  melted  the  stones. 

Oh !  willow,  etc. 

Come,  all  you  forsaken,  and  moume  you  with  me, 

Sing  willow,  etc. 
Who  speaks  of  a  false  love,  mine's  falser  than  she. 

Oh !  willow,  etc. 

Another  setting  of  these  words  as  they  occur  in  Shakespeare,  than 
which  there  is  none  more  lovely,  is  that  of  England's  modern 
Shakespeare  musician,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  in  which  the  plaintive 
refrain.  "  Oh  willow,  willow,  willow ! "  seems  to  contain  the  pent-up 
tears  of  a  sorrow-laden  soul.    Besides  the  settings  of  the  page's  song 


6  Bltakegpectnana. 

« 
alieadj  mcntioDed,  there  are,  at  least,  eigbteeo  others;  one,  writtoi  in 
the  eighteenth  oentniybj  R.  J.  8.  Stevens.  Theothers  areall  writtei^ 
in  the  nineteenth  oentoiy  by  sach  well-known  composeis  as  William 
Linlejr,  who  wrote  a  duet  to  these  words;  Sir  Heniy  Bishop,  a  soprano 
solo,  afterwards  iotrodaced  in  the  openUued  version  of  the  Comedy  of 
JEnran;  6.  A.  Macfiirren,  a  part  song  and  several  others  well  known 
to  glee-singers.  Another  madrigal  writer  of  the  time  of  Qaeen 
ISliisabeth  was  John  Dowland,  a  latenist,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
musicians  of  his  time.  Bot,  althongh  he  published  nnmerons 
**  Bookes  of  Songes  and  Ajres"  he  does  not  seem  to  have  written  to 
EHiakespeare's  words :  strange,  too,  is  it,  for  is  he  not  immortalifled  in 
one  of  the  sonnets  ? — 

If  mosfc  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 

As  th^  most  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 


Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense. 

Comparatively  few  settings  of  Shakespeare  date  back  to  the  first 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  madrigal  and  catch- 
singing  were  cultivated  by  all,  and  the  man  who  could  not  read  a 
part  at  sight  was  considered  to  have  n^lected  a  very  important  item 
of  hb  education ;  still,  stage  music,  as  well  as  stage  machinery  and 
scene  painting,  was  in  a  very  crude  state.  Opera,  properly  so  called, 
was  unknown  until  Shakespeare's  comedies,  especially  the  limped, 
Wdtummer^NighPs  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Twelfth  Nighty  in 
which  the  music  forms  so  much  an  int^ral  part  of  the  play,  that 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  opera ;  may  be  said  to  have  fur- 
nished the  connecting  link  between  the  old-&3hioned  miracle  plays, 
with  occasional  introductions  of  music,  and  the  opera  in  its  fully 
developed  form ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  Cupid  and  the  Furies  too 
often  disport  themselves  in  inapprf>priate  roulades  and  trills,  or  else 
stalk  about  in  monotonous  recitative.  Probably,  in  those  early  days, 
the  wordd  were  merely  set  to  popular  songs,  and  Ophelia  and  Des- 
demona,  as  well  as  Ariel  and  Titania,  sang  the  common  street  ditties 
of  the  time.    Oh  happy,  happy  ditties  1 


8hoJce»peare  Music. 


Among  some  of  these  old  tunes  may  be  mentioned  those  sang  in 
Hamlet^  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  both  printed  and  manu- 
script song  books  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  For  bonny  sweet 
Bobin  is  all  my  joy  "  is  found  in  Anthony  Holborne's  Cittham  Schoole, 
1597,  also  in  Queen  EUzabeth^a  Virginal  Book,  and  in  William  Ballet's 
Lule  Book.  ^'  And  will  he  not  come  again ''  was  sung  to  a  portion 
of  the  tune  called  the  '^  Merry  Milkmaids/'  found  in  the  "  Dancing 
Master/'  1650.  Wm.  Linley  also  wrote  it  down.  The  traditional 
airs  to  Ophelia's  other  songs,  "St.  Valentine's  Day"  and  "How 
should  I  your  true  love  know/'  are  printed  in  Chappell's  Popular 
Musio  of  the  Olden  lime.  The  former  was  very  popular  having  been 
introduced  into  many  of  the  ballad  operas  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  following  is  the  melancholy  tune  to  "  How  should  I  your  true 
love  know : — 


1.  HowBhoald  I       your     ftme    lore  know— -From    an-o-  ther       one? 


By    his  cock-  le         hat     and     staff,    And    his   san-dal      shoon. 

The  grave-digger  sang  his  song  to  the  tune  of  **  The  Children  in  the 
Woods."  This  use  of  popular  songs^  however,  except  one  or  two 
instances,  did  not  continue  long.  Soon,  we  have  musicians  writing  musi- 
cal settings  to  all  the  songs  in  a  play;  later,  operatized  dramas ;  still 
later,  operas  written  to  librettos  founded  on  Shakespeare's  text ;  and 
finally,  overtures,  some  of  which  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole 
dramatic  action  of  the  play,  with  what  success  may  be  imagined. 

Robert  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  write  music  to  all 
the  songs  in  a  play.  He  was  a  retainer  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kyston,  of  Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  came  to  London 
to  compose  for  the  theatres.  In  1612  he  wrote  music  to  the  Temped. 
This  play,  like  Midsumm^-Night^e  Dream,  has  always  been  an  at- 
tractive field  to  the  musician  on  account  of  the  supernatural  element ; 
and  many  have   been  the  attempts  at  music  for  Ariel's  exquisite 
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8ong8>  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I/'  or,  "  Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands,'^  or  "  Full  fadom  five  thy  father  lies/*  Mendelssohn, 
in  connection  with  Immerman,  thought  about  music  for  the  Tem^ 
pest  for  years,  but  with  no  result.  Possibly  he  felt  it  to  be  a  case 
where  unheard  melodies  would  be  sweetest.  The  Temped  was  again 
set  to  music  in  1667  or  70,  or  rather,  the  adaptation  of  it  by  Dry- 
den  and  Davenant  in  which  there  were  large  additions  to  the 
lyric  portions.  Pelham  Humfrey  and  John  Banister  divided  the 
honors  in  the  vocal  parts,  Matthew  Locke  furnishing  the  instrumental 
part.  Humfrey  wrote  Ariel's  songs  which  were  sung  by  spirits  in  the 
machines.  One  of  these  was  the  celebrated  '^  Echo  Song,'*  a  duet  for 
Ariel  and  Ferdinand  (Dryden's  version),  with  which  Mr.  Pepys  was 
so  mightily  pleased  that  he  got  Mr.  Banister  to  prick  down  the  notes 
and  Mr.  Harris  to  repeat  the  words.  The  performance  of  this  much 
adapted  and  be-musicked  play  was  an  important  event  in  the  theatrical 
world,  which  had  been  in  a  languishing  state  for  some  time,  owing  to 
the  interr^num  caused  by  the  great  plague  and  fire. 

Mr.  Downes,  for  years  the  prompter  of  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gar- 
dens, gives  an  account  of  a  performance  of  the  Temped  in  1673.  In 
his  BosdiLa  Anglicanus,  he  says : — 

The  year  after  in  1673.  The  Tempest,  or  the  Inchanted  Island,  made 
into  an  opera  by  Mr.  ShadweU;  having  all  New  in  it;  as  Scenes, 
Machines ;  particularly,  one  scene  Painted  with  Myriads  of  Ariel  Spirits ; 
and  another  flying  away,  with  a  Table  Furnisht  out  with  Fruits,  Sweet 
Meats,  and  all  sorts  of  viauds ;  Just  when  Duke  Trinculo  and  his  com- 
panions were  going  to  dinner ;  all  was  things  performed  in  it  so  admirably 
well,  that  not  any  succeeding  opera  got  more  money. 

Downes  does  not  mention  who  composed  the  music,  but  it  was 
probably  by  Matthew  Locke  who  was  then  composing  for  that  theatre, 
and  mention  is  made  in  Groves'  Dictionary  of  Mwsio  and  MuetdanSy 
of  a  performance  of  the  Tempest  in  the  year  1673,  with  music  by 
Matthew  Locke.  In  the  same  year  was  also  performed  the  opera 
Psyche,  by  Locke  (though  sometimes  attributed  to  Purcell),  the  first 
English  opera,  in  any  respect,  deserving  the  name.  But,  although 
this  opera  was  splendidly  set  out  and  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  com- 
pany, "  yet  the  Temped  got  more  money'^ — so  says  Downes.     From 
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all  which  we  get  a  good  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Temped  with 
its  new  clothes,  machinery  and  music.  One  cannot  help  reverting  to 
Lamb's  remarks  on  stage  accessories  in  this  very  pUy : — 

But  to  think  by  the  aid  of  painted  trees  and  caverns,  which  we  know  to 
be  painted,  to  transport  our  minds  to  Prospero,  and  his  island  and  his 
lonely  cell ;  or  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterously  thrown  in,  in  an  interval 
of  speaking,  to  make  us  believe  that  we  hear  those  supernatural  noises  of 
which  the  isle  was  full. 

But  then  this  remark  about  the  fiddle  is  by  him  who  wrote  the 

'^Chapter  on  Ears." 

The  first,  however,  to  write  anything  of  real  merit  to  the  Tempestj 

was  the  great  Heniy  Puroell,  who  has  been  called  the  '^  Shakespeare 

of  vocal  art.''     Mr.  Alexander  Barrett,  in  speaking  of  him  in  his 

Historical  Development  of  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  says  :-r 

The  genius  of  Purcell  embraced  with  equal  felicity  every  species  of  com- 
position. His  harmonies,  new  and  strange,  together  with  his  extraordin- 
ary and  beautiful  melodies,  imparted  new  life  and  fire  into  musical 
composition,  which  produced  a  grandeur  and  force  of  effect  till  then 
unknown  in  England.  .  •  .  His  was  the  mind  out  of  whlcb  a  school  of 
music  might  have  been  formed  which  would  have  secured  the  admission 
of  English  musicians  into  the  highest  ranks  of  the  art. 

He  goes  on  to  recommend  a  thorough  study  of  Purcell  to  all  musical 
students,  and  laments  the  neglect  which  he  has  sufiered  from 
musicians  generally.  Such  a  man's  Tempest  must  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  those  old  pedants  who  fettered  themselves  with  contrapuntal 
handcu£&,  though,  possibly,  to  our  modern  ears  it  might  seem  a  trifle, 
suggestive  of  the  lK>nds  but  lately  sundered.  Take,  for  example,  the 
bass  solo  which  Prospero  is  made  to  sing — ^^J^luSy  you  must 
appear  " — the  principal  beauty  of  which  consisted  in  the  long,  orna- 
mented ascending  and  descending  passages,  lasting  for  three  or  four 

bars  and  sung  to  one  syllable  of  a  word,  "  Stor D^y/' 

"  Wa t'ry,"  with  an  accompaniment  in  the  bass  of  one  part 

written  in  counterpoint,  afler  each  of  which  passages  is  what  was 
probably  thought  at  that  time  a  ravishing  interlude,  in  three  parts, 
of  the  Eame  general  character.  This  Tempest  music  was  written  to 
Diyden's  and  Davenanf  s  version  and  produced  as  an  opera  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  in  Dorset  Gardens,  in  1690. 
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Chidstopher  Smithy  Handel's  pupil  and  friend,  attempted  musio  to 
an  opera  adapted  from  Shakespeare's  text.  The  best  thing  in  it  was 
the  song,  "  Full  Fadom  Five  thy  Father  Lies,"  which  for  a  long  time 
was  sung  in  preference  to  Purcell's  music  to  those  words.  The  rest 
of  it  has  been  completely  forgotten  or  lost  in  the  greater  light  of  Dr. 
Ame's  Tempegt  music. 

On  a  revival  of  the  Tempest  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1746,  Ame  supplied 
new  music  for  the  masque,  and  ^^  Where  the  Bee  Sucks."  These 
songs  and  those  which  he  wrote  to  As  You  Like  It  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  also  wrote 
music  to  songs  in  Ttcelfth  Nighty  Merchant  of  Venice^  a  dirge  in  Romeo 
and  JvUet^  and  music  to  the  Ode  to  Shakespeare  written  by  Garrick 
for  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1796.  Ame  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  a  new  development  in  vocal  art — namely,  the 
glee,  which  England  has  the  honor  to  claim  distinctively  as  her  own. 
The  production  of  madrigals  had  ceased  altogether,  both  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  glee  proper  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the 
b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Samuel  Webbe  first  wrote 
in  that  form.  It  reached  its  culmination  during  his  lifetime,  and, 
later,  was  followed  by  the  modern  part  song.  Separated  by  so  long 
an  interval  of  time,  the  glee  and  madrigal  differ  in  tonality ;  and  not 
only  in  that,  but  in  almost  every  other  particular.  The  madrigal  had 
few  subjects,  which  were  contrapuntally  (and  conscientiously)  devel- 
oped, while  the  glee  has  many,  rarely  at  all  developed,  abounds  in 
masses  of  harmony  and  in  the  perfect  cadence — ^a  distinctive  feature  of 
modern  tonality.  The  sustained  quality  of  the  madrigal  is,  on  the 
whole,  preferable  to  the  short  phrases,  changes  of  rhythm,  and  recur- 
ring cadences  of  the  real  glee ;  but  the  union  of  the  two,  or  a  glee 
with  the  qualities  of  a  madrigal — such  as  the  glees  of  composers  like 
Stevens,  Calcott,  Horsley,  and  some  others — is  a  thing  to  delight  the 
sense.  Shakespeare  furnishes  words  for  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  form  of  composition  :  those  by  Stevens — "  Ye  Spotted  Snakes," 
"Sigh  No  More,  Ladies,"  "Blow,  Blow,  thou. Winter  Wind,"  "It 
was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass " — for  which  he  received  a  prize  at  the 
Catch  Club,  1782,  and  "  The  Qoud-Capt  Towers." 
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Besides ^those  already  mentioned^  there  have  been  many  other  set- 
tings of  the  Tempest.  In  Grermany,  where  the  drama  had  so  fasci- 
nated bat  awed  Mendelssohn,  there  were  several  fools  to  rush  in, 
among  them  Rolle  and  Winter,  of  whom  some  one  says :  ^'  Of  all 
respectable  composers,  he  is  the  most  weakly  wearisome.  His  music 
could  only  live  in  the  line  of  a  dictionary.'^  There  is  also  a  complete 
setting  of  the  play  by  Hei*r  Taubert,  of  Berlin.  A  writer  in  All  the^ 
Year  Bound,  about  twenty  years  ago,  speaks  of  this  play,  saying  that 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  it  was  the  spectral  chase  of  Cali- 
ban. He  also  mentions  a  production  of  the  Temped  in  London — 
Hal^vy's  TempegUij  on  M.  Scribe's  book,  set  for  London,  and  sung^ 
there  by  Sontag  and  Lablache — '^  It  has  an  incurable  French  taint  in 
tlie  arrangement,  with  its  superfluous  last  act,  which  was  lopped  away 
when  the  opera  was  attempted  in  Paris.  It  should  be  recorded  as  a. 
corioeity  that  the  one  encore  gained  during  the  performance  was  won  • 
by  Mdlle.  Parodi's  spirited  singing  of  the  Franco-Italianized  version 
of  Stephano's  song, '  The  Master,  the  Swabber,  the  Boatswain  and  I,' 
which  choice  ditty,"  he  adds,  ^^  has  generally  been  left  alone  by  our 
Snglish  composers  '^  I  The  only  really  good  things  in  this  work  were 
a  scene  for  Caliban,  in  which  rdle  the  celebrated  Lablache,  according 
to  a  French  critic,  made  an  immense  success,  being  by  turns  terrible 
and  grotesque,  wicked  and  tender ;  and  a  piece  of  ballet  miisic  in 
which  was  introduced  Dr.  Ame's  melody,  "  Where  the  Bee  Sucks,'^ 
this  receiving,  curiously  enough,  much  praise  from  foreign  critics. 
Two  other  noted  French  composers  have  written  Tempest  music — 
Berlioz,  a  scene  for  Miranda  and  Chorus,  and  Ambroise  Thomas^ 
whose  burlesque  opera  of  the  Tempest  is  to  be  given  in  Paris  this 
winter,  when  a  delighted  French  audience  will  be  r^aled  with  M. 
Barbier's  improved  version  of  Shakespeare's  play,  in  which  Shake- 
speare himself  figures  as  the  lover  and  tenor  of  the  play,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  occupations  of  stealing  deer  and  making  love  to- 
Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  also  an  overture  to  the  Tempest  by  Bene- 
dict These,  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  music  to  the  Tempest,  about 
complete  the  list,  to  which,  however,  should  be  added  a  "  symphonic 
poem "  descriptive  of  Shakespeare's  T^npest  by  John  K.  Paine,  of 
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Harvard  University,  and  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing this  winter  in  Philadelphia  at  one  of  Mr.  Thomas's  symphony 
<x>ncert8.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Temped  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
heard,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  prominent  notice. 
Although  composed  by  him  when  quite  a  young  man,  it  stood  the  test 
of  public  performance,  having  been  given  in  London  in  1861,  and 
opened  to  him  a  career  which  has  been  crowned  with  success  and 
honor.* 

Ififhummer'Nighfs  Dream, — But  one  name  comes  into  the  mind  at 
the  mention  of  this  fairy  drama — Mendelssohn,  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
spearian musicians.  We  cannot  think  of  Oberon  and  Titania  or  the 
delicious  vagaries  of  whimsical  &iries  without  hearing  in  the  mind's 
€ar,  "  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,"  the  exquisite  settings,  "  like  per- 
fect music  unto  noble  words,"  which  Mendelssohn  has  made  to  JfuJ- 
'Bummer'NighCs  Dream.  We  experience  again  the  sensation  of  being 
spirited  away  to  dreamland  in  the  strains  of  the  wonderful  overture, 
and  in  a  Wordsworthian  spirit  we  exclaim : — 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  brims, 
And  dances  with  the  fairies'  whims ! 

The  overture  had  been  written  a  doze^^  or  more  years  and  had  become 
a  great  favorite,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  ordered  a  revival  of  the 
play,  with  added  music  by  the  same  hand.  The  performance  was  not 
«o  successful  as  it  might  have  been,  owing  to  the  inadequate  stage- 
fixings.  Louis  Tieck  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
making  the  Athenians  wear  Spanish  dresses,  because,  forsooth,  it  was 
«o  in  the  good  old  times  I  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  stick-in- 
waitin'g  who  came  to  Mendelssohn  at  the  close  of  the  first  performance 
At  court.  "  Charming,  delicious  music  you  have  made.  Doctor,"  said 
the  stick ;  "  but  what  a  wretched,  stupid  play  it  is !"  "  So,  you  see," 
Mendelssohn  added,  '^we  have  our  Bottoms  and  Quinces  at  his 
Majesty's  court."  An  adaptation  from  Midsummer-Nighfe  Dream 
was  performed  in  the  Duke's  Theatre  about  the  year  1692,  of  which 
Downes  gives  the  following  account : — 

•  TempeH  tnnslo  has  lately  been  written  by  Mr.  Frank  Vander  Stnoken  of  New  York, 
which  is  said  to  be  tall  of  talent  and  promise. 
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The  Fairy  Queen  made  Into  an  Opera,  from  a  Comedy  of  Afr.  Shake- 
^l>eare^8  :  This  in  ornaments  was  superior  to  the  other  two  [he  refers  here 
to  "King  Arthur,"  by  Dryden,  and  the  '*  Prophet,"  by  Betterton,  which 
had  lately  been  performed],  Especially  i,n  Cloaths,  for  all  the  Singers, 
Dancers,  Scenes,  Machines  and  Decorations,  all  most  proftisely  set  off; 
and  excellently  performed,  chiefly  the  Instrumental  and  vocal  part  Com- 
posed by  the  said  Mr.  Purcell  and  Dances  by  Mr.  Priest  The  Court  and 
Town  were  wonderfully  satisfy' d  with  it ;  but  the  Expences  in  setting  it 
oat  being  so  great,  the  Company  got  very  little  by  it 

An  opera  was  composed  in  1745  by  Mr.  J,  F.  Lampe,  called 
**  Pyramus  and  Thisbe/^  a  mock  opera,  of  which  the  words  were  taken 
from  mdeummer'NigkPs  Dream, 

The  varioofl  songs  in  this  play  have  been  set  to  musio  over  and  over 
again  l^  the  song  and  glee  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
oentaries.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  bj  Horn,  Spoffoth,  Shields, 
and  Sir  Heniy  B.  Bishop.  The  last-mentioned  has  written  more 
musical  illustrations  to'  Shakespeare  than  any  other  composer.  In 
1816,  he  famished  some  new  music  for  a  revival  oi  Midewnvmer^NigMe 
Dreamy  given  at  Theatre  Boyal,  Covent  Qarden,  for  which  he  was  at 
that  time  composer.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Shakespearian 
adaptations,  among  which  were  ITie  Comedy  of  Errore^  Two  OenUemen 
of  Verona,  and  Twelfth  Night.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  wrote  music 
to  sixty-seven  dramas  and  nomerous  other  compositions  in  almost 
every  form.  He  would  be  famous  if  known  only  as  the  composer  of 
the  universally  popular  '*Home,  Sweet  Home.''  Mr.  Barrett 
exclaims: — 

■ 

Why  have  we  not  "Bishop''  societies  for  the  study  aud  practice  of  his 
works  ?  Bishop's  music  is  full  of  fascinating  melody,  thoroughly  English, 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  native  music.  When,  then,  the  passion  for 
the  ultra-ugly  shall  have  passed  away  ahd  men  shall  return  to  their 
old  loves  and  to  their  right  minds,  the  charm  which  lightens  the  dark 
hour  will  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  music  of  Sir  Henry  Rowley 
Bishop. 

When  do  men  ever  return  to  their  old  loves?  Bishop's  music  is 
fast  approaching  the  archaeological  stage,  which  must  be  the  fate  of 
all  music  except  that  by  the  greatest  geniuses,  who,  like  Shakespeare, 
have  written  for  all  time.    In  curious  contrast  with  this  pan^yric  of 
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Mr.  Barrett  are  the  commentB  of  a  crabbed  critic  of  Bishop's  own  day. 
In  the  Harmonioon,  a  musical  journal  which  was  published  in  Eng- 
land by  W.  Ayrton  from  1823  to  1834,  there  is  an  account  of  a  per- 
formance at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  of  As  Ydu  Like  It,  with  music 
^K>mposed  by  Henry  R.  Bishop,  to  which  were  added  the  three  songs 
written  by  Dr.  Ame  for  the  play.  After  expressing  his  disgust  at  the 
profanation  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  by  the  attempt  to  change  them 
into  sing-song  plays,  especially  in  the  case  of  As  You  Like  It,  "a  play 
which  ranks  deservedly  among  the  most  delightful  of  Shakes|)eare'8 
works,  requiring  no  adscititious  aid  to  render  it  palatable  to  the 
present  age,"  and  the  metamorphosis  of  which  he  considers  indefen- 
43ible,  he  launches  forth  against  poor  Bishop,  insinuating  that  the  only 
really  good  things  in  it  were  Dr.  Arne's  three  beautiful  songs — 
Blow,  Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind,"  «  When  Daises  Pied  "  (the  words 
of  which  are  from  Lovers  Labour^ 8  Lost),  and  "  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree."     He  goes  on  : — 


■<( 


The  overture  is  of  the  genuine  mediey  kind,  made  up  of  fragments  of 
airs  that  are  or  have  been  sung  in  ali  Shakespeare's  plays,  of  unconnected 
bits  in  PuroelPs  Tempest,  from  Arne's  melodies  in  this  very  drama,  and 
from  those  set  by  Bishop  himself  for  the  plays  which  he  has  already 
assisted  in  turning  into  operas.  The  whole  of  it  is  infinitely  below  the 
occasion. 

Amusing  is  it  to  note  his  indignation  at  the  change  made  in  one  of 
the  words  of  the  song,  "  When  Daisies  Pied.^'  The  name  of  the 
flower,  "  ladies'-smock,"  is  altered  to  "  ladies'-frock,"  so  that  the 
squeamish  taste  of  our  grandpapas  should  not  be  offended.  He  does- 
however,  find  one  or  two  things  in  it  to  admire;  the  opening  and^ 
ante,  also  "  A  kind  of  new  reading  produced  by  emphasis  in  the  trio 
^  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth,  Mn  ^  O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young,' " 
in  which  he  thinks  Mr.  Bishop  has  deviated  from  the  usual  mode  with 
great  judgment.  Alter  which  hint  praise  he  significantly  adds,^^  0  I 
^i  sic  ommia  I  " 

This  cynic  should  have  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  musicians 
were  forced,  often  against  their  will,  by  the  managers  of  the  theatres 
to  make  just  such  medley  collections,  culling  the  words  as  well  as  the 
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music  from  various  sources.  Among  the  Shakespeare  settings  of 
Bishop  that  have  been  most  sung  and  admired  are  his  canzonet^  ^*  By 
the  Simplicity  of  Venus  Doves,"  The  sonnet,  "  Bid  me  Discourse," 
sung  by  Yiola  in  Twdfth  Night,  and  *' Should  he  upbraid,"  introduced 
originally  in  Tvx>  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The  words  are  altered  from 
those  spoken  by  Petruchio  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  II,  i : — 

Bay  that  she  rail  why  then  I'll  tell  her  plain 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  the  nightingale. 

The  song  has  been  very  effectively  introduced  in  the  banquet  scene 
of  the  same  play.  All  will  remember  having  heard  it  last  winter  in 
the  diarming  performance  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  given  by  the 
Daly  Company.  This  song  seems  to  have  been  a  special  favorite  with 
concert  singers  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  for  it  occurs  over 
and  over  again  on  concert  programmes,  and  judging  from  criticisms  of 
the  time,  received  frequent  encores. 

In  a  volume  of  the  Harmonicon  of  the  year  1824  is  an  account  and 
criticism  by  our  former  stern  critic  of  a  performance  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  given  that  year  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  was 
one  of  thosfe  metamorphoses  of  Shakespeare's  plays  into  an  operatic 
drama  which  he  so  stoutly  condemns.  The  music  in  the  play  con- 
sisted of  1.  Song,  "  With  Thee  Fair  Summer's  Joy  Appears,"  which 
was  adopted  by  T.  Welsh  to  the  Welsh  air,"-4r  hyd  y  noa;''  2.  Song, 
^'  When  it  is  the  Time  of  Night,"  by  Charles  Horn ;  3.  Song,  "  Crab- 
bed Age  and  Youth,"  by  Horn ;  4.  Dr.  Arne's  "  Blow,  Blow,  thou 
Winter  Wind,"  of  which  our  critic  says,  "a  beautiful  ballad,  but  what 
has  it  to  do  with  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  /"  5.  Duette,  "  Love  like  a 
Shadow  Flies,"  by  John  Parry ;  6.  "  It  was  a  Lordling's  Daughter," 
selected  and  arranged  by  C.  Horn ;  7.  Song,  **  Even  as  the  Sun," 
Horn ;  8.  Cantata,  "  A  Lover's  Eyes  can  Gaze,"  John  Parry,  of 
which  he  says  '^  It  is  passable  as  music,  but  in  connection  with  the 
words,  very  faulty."    He  sums  up  thus : — 

Taken  altogether,  the  musical  part  of  this  melodized  play  Is  very  heavy. 
It  impedes  the  action  of  the  drama.  Except  a  vapid  duet  or  two  we  have 
an  unbroken  succession  of  single  airs,  most  of  which  are  either  common  or 
else  very  muclvout  of  their  proper  places.    And  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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poetry  is  selected  from  Shakespeare's  works,  we  are  unwilliDg  to  speak  in 
terms  of  reprobation  which  it  deserves.  The  words  of  one  song,  "  Even  as 
the  San,"  are  gathered  from  two  distant  stanzas  in  Ventia  and  Adonia 
that  are  completely  unconnected  in  meaning,  and  make  perfect  nonsense. 
For  ''  rose-cheeked  Adonis,''  he  gives  us  '*  rose-checked  Adonis."  The 
poetry  of  another  is  collected  from  Biron's  long  speech  in  the  third  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  of  Lovers  Labour^ b  Lost^  and  the  lines  are  put  together— 

''  A  lover's  eyes  will  strike  an  eagle  blind, 
'         A  lover's  ears  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  we  derive, 
They  sparkle  still  the  bright  Promethian  fire ; 
And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  Heaven  echo  with  the  harmony." 

The  absurdity  of  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  Really  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  some  person  in  the  theatre  to  see  that  an  author  is 
not  thus  mangled  and  sacrificed. 

with  which  just  opinion  we  heartily  agree.  In  this  comedy^  the 
Wekh  parson,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  sings  snatches  of  Kit  Marlowe's  well- 
known  song,  '^  Come  Live  with  me  and  be  my  Love/'  which  in  his 
nervousness  he  confused  with  the  137th  psalm.  The  answer  to  this 
little  song  of  Marlowe's,  "  If  all  the  world  and^love  were  young,*'  was 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Attributed  to  Shakespeare  in  1599 
by  Jaggard,it  has  been  set  to  music  some  eighteen  times.  The  oldest 
setting  is  by  an  Unknown  composer  and  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of 
Shakespeare's  time.  Sir  Henry  Bishop  wrote  a  song  to  these  words 
which  was  sung  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  also  a  serenade  for  five 
voices  adapted  from  Wilson  and  Saville,  sung  in  the  operatized 
Twdfih  Night  There  is  a  good  Grerman  opera,  Die  Ludigen  Weiber 
von  Windsor,  the  libretto  of  which  is  by  Mosenthal,  the  music  by 
Nicolai,  who  has  succeeded  in  joining  light  joyous  music  appropriately 
to  humorous  words.  This  opera  was  afterwards  adapted  to  the  French 
stage  by  M.  Jules  Barbier,  where  it  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Lea  Joyeu- 
aes  Oomm^rea  de  Wtndaor,  A  French  critic  objects  that  the  d^no^e- 
ment  in  regard  to  Falstaff  is  puerile.  Instead  of  frightening  him 
with  "funereal  apparitions,"  which  is  evidently  the  French  transla- 
tion of  the  "  fairies,"  who  startled  him  in  Windsor  Park,  he  is  diverted 
by  dryads  and  hamadryads,  gracious  nymphs  who  dance  round  him  in 
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tiie  forest^  not  calculated,  one  would  suppose,  to  make  the  gallant  Fal- 
staff  turn  from  the  errors  of  his  way. 

Balfe  wrote  an  opera  of  *'  Fabtaff/'  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre in  1838. 

One  or  two  "  Falstaff ''  operas  by  foreigners  may  be  mentioned, 
that,  by  Salieri,  brought  out  in  Vienna  in  1798,  and  a  very  poor 
comic  opera  by  Adolphe  Adam,  performed  at  the  Th6fttre  Lyrique  in 
1856.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  has  also  been  turned  into  an  opera  by 
a  modem  Italian,  Signer  Petrella,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  some  merit. 
This  play,  however,  as  far  back  as  1787,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  one 
of  the  insatiable  army  of  mediocre  German  composers,  J.  A.  Ju^t,  and 
was  performed  at  Amsterdam,  let  us  hope,  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

Music  for  a  number  of  Shakespearian  revivals  was  written  by  Hat- 
ton  for  the  Princess's  Theatre  during  Charles  Kean's  management^ 
among  which  were  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing, 

Nearly  all  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  have  undergone  at  one  time  or 
another  the  process  of  being  metamorphosed  into  operas  or  quasi- 
operas,  often  with  happy  results.  It  remains  to  call  attention  to  the 
many  beautiful  settings  to  words  taken  from  Shakespeare,  of  modern 
composers,  including  solos  and  part  songs,  a  few  of  which  are  Hay- 
den's  canzonet,  "She  never  told  her  love,"  Dr.  Cooke's  additional 
songs  for  Midaummer-Night^e  Dream,  written  for  the  play  in  1840, 
George  Macfarren's  "  Shakesi^eare  Songs  for  four  Voices,"  Schumann's 
**  When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  Boy"  and  "  When  Shall  we  three  meet 
again,"  and  last,  Schubert's  "  Who  is  Silvia,"  to  which  must  be  added 
his  exquisite  setting  to  the  serenade  in  Cymbeline,  "A  wonderful  sweet 
air,  witb  admirable  rich  words  to  it," — 

"  Hark,  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

On  cbaliced  flowers  that  lies  ; 
And  winkiog  Mary-buds  b^in 

To  6pe  their  golden  eyies : 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin. 
My  lady  sweet  arise : 
Arise,  arise." 

Helen  A.  Clarke. 
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For  bia  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  In't;  an  aotnmn  *ti 
Thai  grew  the  indtm  by  reaping. 


HENRY  VL—PART  I. 


|HE  ghastly,  muiderous  story  of  transitioii  in  national  life 
told  in  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  may  be  not  inaptly 
compared  to  the  hideous  contortions  of  some  ugly  insect- 
larva  lying  in  the  path  before  us,  writhing  in  apparently 
determined  death-stru^les;  we  watch  it  in  astpnishment and  disgust; 
we  pass  on,  and,  turning  again  to  see  what  has  become  of  the  thing, 
we  behold  with  still  greater  astonishment  that  out  of  this  seeming 
destruction  has  come  forth  a  new  creation,  that  out  of  the  misshapen, 
excrescent  shell  has  come  a  well-formed,  orderly  creature,  perhaps 
already  showing  the  beginnings  of  surpassing  beauty.  O  wonderful, 
mighty  spirit-ocean  of  being  that  pours  its  unending  tide  down  the 
channels  of  a  great  nation's  life  as  into  the  tiny  cells  of  an  insignifi- 
cant insect,  and  with  its 

plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull,  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear, 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear, 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  each  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 
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The  1  Henry  VI  deals  chiefly  with  the  English  in  France,  and  not 
with  England ;  its  real  hero  is  Talbot,  type  of  the  dauntless  English 
soldier,  and  not  the  boy-king  after  whom  it  is  named ;  its  necessary 
story  of  English  defeat  and  French  triumph  is  so  arranged  by  per- 
verting historical  sequence  and  traducing  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc 
as  to  make  it  as  agreeable  in  the  telling  as  possible  to  the  Elizabethan 
atidience ;  its  account  of  the  fierce  broils  between  Gloucester  and  Win- 
chester, between  York  and  Somerset,  and  of  the  unworthy  wooing  of 
Margaret  by  Suffolk  and  the  unworthy  agreeing  thereto  of  King 
Henry,  is  as  a  fit  '^  precurse  of  fierce  events,  as  harbingers  preceding 
still  the  fates  and  prol<^ue  to  the  omen  coming  on,''  and  finds  its  fit 
summary  in  the  foreboding  curse  of  Joan  of  Arc  upon  York  and 
Warwick  as  she  is  led  away  to  death : — 

May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 

Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ; 

But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 

Environ  you,  till  mischief  and  despair 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks  or  hang  yourselves — 

a  curse  terribly  fulfilled  in  the  bloody  Wars  of  the  Roses  upon  the 
English  nobility  to  which  York  and  Warwick  belonged. 

'*  Darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death  '^  lay  upon  her  own 
sword-smitten  land  of  France  which  Joan  was  to  deliver  so  marvel- 
lously. 

France  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  had  become  one  vast  solitude ;  the 
country  was  deserted,  and  there  were  no  men  but  in  forests  or  fortresses ; 
even  the  cities  were  rather  quarters  for  soldiers  than  dwelling-places  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  abandoned,  except  around 
the  wails,  under  the  ramparts,  and  within  sight  of  the  sentinel  in  his 
tower.  As  soon  as  an  enemy  was  discovered,  the  alarm-bells  were  rung, 
the  laborers  flew  into  the  towers ;  the  very  cattle  had  learnt  a  sort  of 
instinct  which  taught  them  to  take  to  flight.  Theft  and  robbery  were  of 
necessity  the  only  occupation  of  houseless  wretches. — Mackintosh,  ^ia^.  of 
JBngland. 

The  condition  of  England  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  very 

much  better.     Hallam  says : — 

The  labouring  classes,e8pecial]^  those  engaged  in  agriculture, were  better 
provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  or  of 
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Henry  VI  than  they  are  at  present  (1784).  ...  So,  ander  Henry  VI,  if 
meat  was  at  a  farthing  and  a  half  the  pound,  which  I  suppose  was  about 
the  mark,  a  labourer  earning  three  pence  a  day,  or  eighteen  pence  in  the 
week,  could  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  six  shilliugs  the  quarter,  and  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  family.  A  labourer  at  present,  earning 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  can  only  buy  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  eighty 
shillings  the  quarter,  and  twelve  pounds  of  meat  at  seven  pence.  .  .  . 
After  every  allowance,  ...  I  should  find  it  difflcult  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  however  the  labourer  has  derived  benefit  from  the  cheapness  of 
manufactured  commodities,  and  from  many  inventions  of  common  utility, 
he  is  much  inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  family  to  his  ancestors  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  I  know  not  why  some  have  supposed  that  meat  was  a 
luxury  seldom  obtained  by  the  labourer.  Doubtless  he  could  not  have  pro- 
cured as  much  as  he  pleased.  But,  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  cattle,  as 
compared  with  corn,  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  more  considerable  portion  of 
his  ordinary  diet  consisted  of  animal  food  than  at  present.  It  was  remarked 
by  Sir  John  Fortescue  that  the  English  lived  far  more  upon  animal  diet 
than  their  rivals  the  French ;  and  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  their  superior 
strength  and  courage  to  this  cause.— Hallam,  Middle  Agei,  Chap.  IX 
Part  II. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  quoted  by  Ellis  (Early  English  Poetry^  vol.  I, 

ch.  13),  says  that  « 

there  is  scarce  a  small  village  in  which  you  may  not  find  a  knight,  an 
esquire,  or  some  substantial  house^holder^  commonly  called  9k  frankleyne ; 
all  men  of  considerable  estates;  there  are  others  who  are  called  free  hold- 
ers, and  many  yeomen  of  estates  sufficient  to  make  a  substantial  Jury. 

This  same  writer  thus  describes  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 

French  common  people : — 

The  same  commons  be  so  impoverished  and  destroyed,  that  they  may 
unneth  (scarcely)  live.  They  drink  water ;  they  eat  apples,  with  bread 
right  brown,  made  of  rye.  They  eat  no  flesh,  but  if  it  be  seldom  a  little 
lard  or  the  entrails  or  heads  of  beasts  slain  for  the  nobles  and  merchants 
of  the  land.  They  wearen  no  woolen,  but  if  it  be  a  poor  coat  under  their 
outermost  garment,  made  of  great  canvass,  and  call  it  a  frock.  Their  hosen 
be  of  like  canvass,  and  passen  not  the  knee,  wherefore  they  be  gartered 
and  their  thighs  bare.  Their  wives  and  children  gone  barefoot ;  they  may 
in  none  otherwise  live.  For  some  of  them  that  was  wont  to  pay  to  his 
lord  for  his  tenement,  which  he  hireth  by  the  year,  a  scute  (a  crown), 
payeth  now  to  the  King  over  that  scute,  five  scutes.  Wherethrough  they 
be  artyd  (compelled)  by  necessity  so  to  watch,  labor,  and  grub  in  the 
ground  for  their  sustenance,  that  their  nature  is  much  wasted,  and  the 
kind  of  them  brought  to  naught.  They  gone  crooked,  and  are  feeble,  not 
a^>le  to  fight. 
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The  English  domestic  buildings  seem  to  have,  been  much  inferior 
to  those  on  the  continent^  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  the  common 
people  were  to  a  large  extent  mere  rude  frame-work  daubed  with 
clay^  and  this  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  Elizal)eth,  for  Shakespeare 
makes  Hamlet  say : — 

Imperious  Ceesar,  dea^  and  turned  to  c1ay> 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away ; 
O,  that  that  eartli,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Bhould  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw ! 

And  yet  Hallam  tells  us  that  bricks  first  came  into  general  use  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Heuiy  YI^  and  he  refers  to  Eton,  and  to 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The 
Fre^msiiot^  it  seems,  were  first  persecuted  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry  YI,  by  a  statute  against  them  for  fixing,  as  it  was  alleged,  the 
prioe  of  labor  in  the  chapter  meetings. 

Ellis  continues : — 

.  The  reader  may  possibly  learn  with  some  surprise  that,  from  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  to  near  the  sixteenth  century,  persons  of  all  ranks, 
and  of  both  sexes,  w^re  universally  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  quite  naked. 
This  custom  is  often  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate  and  all  our 
ancient  writers.  .  .  .  This  strange  practice  prevailed  at  a  time  when  the 
day-dress  of  both  sexes  was  much  warmer  than  at  present,  being  generally 
bordered,  and  often  lined  with  furs. 

''  In  houses  of  which  the  walls  were  made  of  clay,  and  the  floors 
of  the  same  material,  and  where  the  stabling  was  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  dwelling-rooms,  the  furniture  was  not  likely  to  be  costly  " — 
wooden  bowls  and  platters,  straw  pallets,  rough  wooden  stools  and 
benches ;  and  even  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  ordinarily  not  much 
better  furnished.  Glass  windows  were  rare,  so  were  chimneys ;  car- 
pets were  used  chiefly  as  coverings  for  chairs  and  tables.  The  amuse- 
ments were  fighting  in  jest  and  in  earnest,  hunting,  hawking,  chess, 
backgammon,  music,  dancing,  story-telling. 

But  a  very  principal  business  of  life  was  eating  and  drinking.  It  is  true 
that  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest  the  Norman  nobles  were  satisfied 
with  two  moderate  meals  in  a  day ;  but  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  on 
less  than  five  might,  without  much  inconvenience,  be  introduced  into  the 
same  period ;  and  that  three  hours  were  by  no  means  too  long  for  the  prin- 
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oipal  mealf  allowing  for  the  ceremonies  of  waahiny,  of  marshalling  the 
guests  and  the  dishes,  and  listening  to  the  tales  or  music  of  the  minstrels. 
It  seems  that  the  whole  company  washed  in  succession,  and  it  was  usual 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  lead  out  for  the  purpose  the  guest  whom 
she  particularly  wished  to  distinguish. 

See  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Lady  Prioress ;  washing  was  a 
good  rule  in  the  absence  of  forks  and  when  a  lady  and  a  gentleman 
used  the  same  plate  in  common  or  sopped  their  bread  into  the  same 
bowl  of  gravy  (See  James's  Philip  Augnstua). 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  amusements  (war  and  tilting  only  excepted) 
the  ladies  appear  to  have  participated ;  indeed,  their  will  was  the  motive 
of  every  action.  .  .  .  The  pointed  shoes,  the  trailing  sleeves,  the  party-col- 
ored doublets  and  mantles,  and  indecorous  hose  of  the  men,  and  the 
homed  cape  and  strait-laced  bodices,  or  stays,  of  the  women,  are  mentioned 
by  many  historians  with  pious  horror.  .  .  .  The  most  pernicious  fiaahion 
in  use  among  the  women  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  that 
of  painting. 

Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that  baths,  or  at  least  bathing-tubs,  were  very  com- 
mon even  among  the  poor ;  but  the  following  surprising  extracts  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall's  Forewords  to  Early  English  Meals  and  Man- 
ners (Early  English  Text  Society)  giv^  a  contrary  impression : — 

The  directions  for  personal  cleanliness  must  have  been  much  needed 
when  one  considers  the  small  stock  of  linen  and  clothes  that  men  not  rich 
must  have  had ;  and  if  we  may  Judge  from  a  passage  In  Edward  the 
Fourth's  Liber  Niger^  even  the  King  himself  did  not  use  his  footpan  every 
Saturday  night,  and  would  not  have  been  the  worse  for  an  occasional  tub- 
bing :  **  This  harbour  shall  have,  every  satyrday  at  night,  ^f  it  please  the 
Klnge  to  cleanse  his  head,  l^ges,  or  feet,  and  for  his  shaving,  two  loves, 
one  picher  wyne;  and  the  ussher  of  the  Chamber  ought  to  testifye  if  this 
is  necessary ly  dLspended  or  not.''  So  far  as  appears  from  Edward  the 
Fourth's  Liber  Niger  Domus  soap  was  only  used  for  washing  clothes.  The 
yeoman  lavender,  or  washerman,  was  to  take  from  the  Great  Bpicery  as 
*'  much  whyte  soape,  greye,  and  blacke,  as  can  be  thought  reasonable  by 
proufe  of  the  countroUers,  and  therewith  tenderly  to  waysshe  the  stufife 
for  the  King's  propyr  person  "  :  but  whether  that  cleansing  material  ever 
touched  His  Majesty's  sacred  person  (except  doubtless  when  and  if  the 
barber  shaved  him)  does  not  appear  (p.  Ixiii).  .  .  .  The  colour  of  washer- 
women's legs  was  due  partly  to  dirt,  I  suppose.  The  princess  or  queen 
Clariones,  when  escaping  with  the  laundress  as  hf  r  assistant,  is  obliged  to 
have  her  white  legs  reduced  to  the  customary  shade  of  grey :— • 
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Bight  as  she  should  stoupe  a-doun, 
The  quene  was  tukked  wel  on  high ; 
The  lauender  perceiaed  wel  therbigh 
Hir  white  legges,  and  seid  '*  ma  dame, 
Youre  shin  boones  might  doo  vs  blame ; 
Abide,"  she  seid,  **so  mot  I  thee,  [thrive] 
More  slotered  thel  most  be." 
Asshes  with  the  water  she  menged,  [mixed] 
And  her  white  legges  al  be-sprenged. 

—Sl/r  Oenerides,  p.  218  (about  1440  A.D.). 

If  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  kitchen,  scullions  lay  about  naked,  or 
tattered  and  filthy,  what  would  they  do  elsewhere?  (p,  Ixv),  ''If 
rich  men  and  masters  were  dirty,  poor  men  and  servants  must  have 
been  dirtier  still/'  And  Mr.  Furnivall  cites  a  curious  passage  from 
an  author  reamed  it  seems  in  the  lore  of  that  industrious  and  insinu- 
ating insect  which  so  interrupted  the  devotions  of  Burns  as  to  call 
forth  that  immortal  apostrophe  :— 

Ha!  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly, 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin'  blastit  wonner, 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  and  sinner. 
How  dare  you  set  you  fit  upon  her, 

8ae  fine  a  lady ! 

We  do  not  feel  surprised  that  people  living  in  such  gross  and 
unsavory  physical  condition  should  have  been  gross  and  unsavory 
morally  and  prone  to  degraded  superstitious  beliefs.  Astrology  flour- 
ished ;  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  was  pushed  industri- 
ously;  witchcraft  was  accepted  with  unquestioning  faith  by  the  masses; 
impostors  pretended  to  miracles.  Hence  the  disappointing  presenta- 
tion of  Joan  of  Arc  by  Shakespeare,  who  gives  the  English  concep- 
tion of  her,  and  puts  into  the  same  mouth  the  noble  speech  to  Bur- 
gundy, beginning  "  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France,"  in 
Act  III,  iii,  the  wretched  drivel  of  Act  V,  iii,  and  the  disgusting 
revelations  of  V,  iv.    We  are  the  better  prepared,  too,  for  the  disoov- 
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ery  that  our  dreaded  acquaintance  of  nursery  days,  Bluebeard,  was 
none  other,  as  the  descendants  of  his  subjects  believe,  than  a  compan- 
ion in  war  of  Joan,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  in  France. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  two  most  picturesque  figures  are  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Gilles  de  Bais,  and  fate  threw  them  together ,  for  De  Bais  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Joan  on  her  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Orleans,  and  remained 
by  her  side  until  the  repulse  at  the  Porte  St.  Honor6  [before  Paris,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1429].  In  death,  also,  they  were,  in  some  sense,  not  divided ;  for 
Joan  was  burned  for  sorcery  in  1431  and  Gilles  in  1440.  Here,  however, 
the  comparison  ends ;  for  Joan  is  enshrined  in  French  tradition  as  little 
short  of  a  saint,  while  Gilles  is  regarded  in  his  native  Brittany  as  the  orig- 
inal of  the  monster  Bluebeard.— TAe  Nation^  No.  1114,  Nov.  4, 1886. 

Made  a  Marshal  of  France  at  twenty-five  for  conspicuous  gallantry, 
learned,  passionately  fond  of  music  and  the  drama,  a  deA)ut  son  of 
the  Church,  he  gave  up  his  public  career  and  devoted  himself  to 
alchem/  and  necromancy  and  to  his  indescribable  lusts. 

To  win  the  favor  of  a  demon  named  Barron,  he  oflTered  him  the  hand, 
the  heart,  the  eyes  and  the  blood  of  a  child ;  but  even  this  was  fruitless. 
...  To  minister  to  his  depraved  appetites,  children  were  brought  to  him, 
who  were  promptly  put  to  death  to  secure  safety  ;  and  he  found  a  delirious 
delight  in  watching  their  death-agonies,  which  he  skilfully  prolonged  by 
mangling  them  with  his  own  hand.  .  .  .  After  his  confession  .  .  he 
exhorted  the  crowd  to  hold  fast  to  the  Church  and  to  pay  her  the  highest 
honor ;  he  had  always  done  so  himself,  but  for  which  he  believed  that,  in 
view  of  his  crimes,  Satan  would  have  strangled  him,  and  carried  him  off 
body  and  soul. 

He  was  only  thirty-six  when  he  was  put  to  death. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  figures  pf  history ;  she 
is  one  of  those  great  leaders  of  men  who  have  been  inspired  by  genius 
of  the  heart,  and  have  influenced  the  world  more  by  character 
than  by  intellect;  and  yet  Michelet  thinks  the  true  source  of  her 
marvellous  power  was  more  her  admirable  common  sense  than  her 
great  faith  in  her  visions  or  the  influence  those  visions  and  that  faith 
exercised  over  others.  She  seemed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans  an 
angel  descended  from  heaven  to  deliver  them.  Such  leaders  come 
forth  in  the  dark  hours  of  a  people's  anguish.  She  was  in  a  certain 
sense  the  incarnation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  full  of  pity  for 
the  fair  realm  of  France.    Her  story  can  never  grow  old,  being  both 
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the  story  of  a  pare  and  noble  soul,  and  of  one  of  the  turning-points 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  civilization.    Cressy  says : — 

It  is  impoflsJble  to  deny  (France's)  paramount  importance  in  histoxy. 
Besides  the  formidable  part  that  she  has  for  nearly  three  centuries  played 
as  the  BeUona  of  the  European  commonwealth  of  states,  her  influence 
during  all  this  period  over  the  arts,  the  literature,  the  manners,  and  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  crisis  of  her  earlier  for- 
tunes a  point  of  world-wide  interest ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  future  career  of  every  nation  was  involved  in  the 
result  of  the  struggle  by  which  the  unconscious  heroine  of  France,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  rescued  her  country  from  becoming  a 
second  Ireland  under  the  yoke  of  the  triumphant  English.— TAe  JF%/teen 
Dedtwe  BatOes  of  the  World. 

For  Joan  of  Arc  see  Southe3r's  Joan  of  Are ;  the  sketches  of  her 
by  Michelet  and  Lamartine ;  Guizofs  History  of  France ;  Greene's 
Ipslory  of  JSngland;  Beed's  English  History;  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  see  also  GiSes  de  Rais,  Marshal  de  France,  dit  Barber 
bleue  (1404-1440)  Abb^  Bossard. 

Wm.  Taylor  Thom. 


A  DiCKENBiAN  O'THELTiO. — In  Mr.  Kitten's  forthcoming  Dickens 
collection  will  appear^  among  other  facsimiles,  one  of  the  first  pages 
of  a  burlesque  drama,  which  was  written  by  the  future  novelist,  for 
representation  at  home,  in  1833,  three  or  four  years  before  the  days  of 
«  Pickwick,"  The  burlesque  ft  called  "  (yThello  (part  of  the  Great 
Unpaid),"  and  is  written  in  rhyme — of  a  sort.  The  page  in  question 
(which  was  given  to  the  present  owner  in  1842  by  Mr.  John  Dickens) 
t  is  written  with  remarkable  neatness,  in  a  hand-writing  easily  recogni- 

\  zable  on  comparison  with  latter  writing  by  Charles  Dickens.    It 

would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  remainder  of  the  MS.  now  is, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  still  in  existence. 
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niat'a  a  qaestlon ;  how  shall  we  try  It? 

^7%e  Oomedy  of  ErrcrM^  V,  1. 42L 

In  tbU  I'll  be  Impartial ;  be  yon  Jodge 
Of  yoar  own  oauae. 

-'MeoKwrefor  Mecuvre,  V,  1, 161 


WALPOLE  NOT  A  SHAKESPEARE  SKEPTIC. 

Daring  the  past  few  months  the  statement  has  appeared  in  perhaps 
a  hundred  different  articles,  that  '*  the  first  person  who  questioned  the 
Shakespearian  authorship  was  Horace  Walpole  in  his  Historic  Doubts/* 
It  seems  to  have  passed  unquestioned^  yet  the  &ct  is  that  Walpole 
never  expressed  any  such  opinion. 

On  looking  into  the  authority  for  this,  it  is  found  that  the  various 
writers  rely  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Thotnson,  of  Melbourne,  in  the 
Renascence  Drama.    Here  is  what  he  says  (s9e  pp.  37-8)  : — 

.  .  .  And  on  points  of  identity  Campbell's  idea  agrees  with  Walpole's, 
as  expressed  in  the  Historic  Di'Ma,  wherein  it  U  shown  that  Poet 
and  Historian  wrote  alilse  on  Richard  III,  Henry  VII,  and  Perlcia 
Warbecls,  the  pretended  iieir  to  the  throne,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  nmothered  in  the  Tower. 

With  this  opinion  of  a  common  authorship  of  these  several  worlcs  any 
candid  reader  will  agree  who  can  take  tlie  trouble  to  read  over  the  last 
scene  in  Richard  III,  and  tlien  peru^te  the  opening  i>aragraph.of  Henry 
VII,  for  there  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  latter  is  a  brief  recapitulation  by 
the  historian  who,  after  finishing  in  drama  the  history  of  one  great  era, 
reviews  what  he  taught  by  way  of  introducing  the  new  historical  lesson 
to  follow. 
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Dr.  Thomson  was  a  most  uncompromising  Baconian.  His  convic- 
tions were  so  strong  that  in  the  merest  trifles  he  found  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  on 
referring  to  the  Doubts  (see  especially  pp.  114-15),  that  his  enthusiasm 
carried  him  too  far.  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  Walpole  is,  that 
he  criticises  freely  the  history  of  the  times  of  Richard  III,  as  found  in 
the  writings  of  both  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  seeming  to  regard  them 
as  written  from  the  same  standpoint  But  he  speaks  of  Shakespeare 
individually  so  clearly  that  it  is  evident  that  no  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  his  individuality  in  the  authorship.  Certainly  no  expression  of 
a  doubt  can  be  found  in  Walpole's  writings. 

W.  H.  Wyman. 


A  DISCLAIMER  OF  BACONIAN  INTEREST. 

In  reference  to  a  letter  of  mine  which  you  quote  from  a  Ijondon 
newspaper  in  your  last  number  [Miacellany  of  November,  1887],  will 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  the  expression  which  it  includes  of 
an  interest  in  the  Bicon-Shakespejire  business  is  a  facetious  interpo- 
lation for  which  I  am  not  responsible.  I  have  never  taken  the  faintest 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  having  said  so  much  to  several  American 
oorrespondents,  naturally  do  not  like  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
tiieir  considering  me  a  stupidly  inconsistent  old  party. 

J.  O.  HAIiLTWELL-PniLLIPPS. 

Brightauy  England,  Nov.  30, 1887. 


MuBDOCH^s  Lbctukb. — James  E.  Murdoch's  lecture  on  "The 
Life  and  Works  of  Shakespeare,^'  given  at  the  Hawthorne  Rooms,  on 
Park  Street,  Boston,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  23d,  was  called  out  by  a 
letter  from  Edwin  Booth  and  Lawreuce  Barrett  expressing  the  belief 
that  the  members  of  his  profession  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  senti* 
ments  of  one  whose  experience  and  knowledge  must  make  his  observa- 
tions useful  and  valuable,  and  asking,  in  the  name  of  all  followers  and 
lovers  of  the  drama,  that  he  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  lecture. 


SK^te5pe2iLre  Socielies. 


Boeh  a  holy  witch 
That  he  enchants  eooletles  into  him; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his.  —CumbeUnt,  I,  yi,  166w 


[The  olfunifled  list  of  Shakespeare  societies  proposed  to  be  given  in  this 
number,  on  account  of  special  pressure  this  month  upon  our  pages,  will  be 
postponed  until  the  February  number.  We  shall  be  glad,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  hear  firom  any  Shakespeare  clubs,  classes  or  reading-circles  that 
have  not  lately  reported.    Ed.] 

Gband  Rapids  (Mich.)  Shakespearian  a  CiiAss.— Since  the  begin- 
ning, in  Oct.,  '86,  of  our  School  of  Shakespeare  department,  news  of  its 
encouraging  effect  upon  many  old  clubs,  and  of  its  direct  influence  in  the 
formation  of  a  numk>er  of  new  ones,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  has. 
reached  our  ears.  But,  so  for  as  we  know,  only  one  club  has  distinguished 
us  by  taking  upon  its  shoulders  the  somewhat  burdensome  name  of  this 
magazine.  We  wish  to  express  here  our  grateful  appreciation  of  this 
honor  that  we  have  lately  heard  the  Shakespeariana  Class  has  done  us. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  take  the  occasion,  also,  to  rehearse,  from  the 
account  sent  us,  the  main  features  of  the  somewhat  original  plan  of 
study  adopted  by  our  promising  g^-child.  Indeed,  we  will  not  shrink 
from  saying  that,  aside  from  the  christening  of  the  Class,  it  has  made  use 
of  this  magazine— of  its  Shakespeare  society  reports,  its  Shakespearian  news 
and  papers — ^in  a  way  not  merely  gratifying  to  us,  but  likely  to  prove  ser- 
viceable to  many  another  club  in  showing  how  the  Shakespearian  matter 
here  collected  maybe  brought  to  bear  on  club  programmes :  yielding  them 
either  direct  contributions,  or  opening  ground  for  discussion  of  special 
phases  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  motto  of  the  Class  printed  on  the  out- 
side of  its  calendar  beneath  a  cut  of  Shakespeare's  birth-place,  seems  signi- 
ficant.—** Out  of  these  convertites,  there  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and 
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learned."  Another  part  of  the  plan,  the  giving  of  Shakespearian  new» 
from  time  to  time,  would  be  likely  to  add  points  of  interest  to  the  meetings 
of  any  club.  And  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Norwich  town  club,  of 
which,  also,  we  give  an  account  in  this  number,  makes  the  reading  of 
Shakespeare  news  an  important  and  regular  part  of  its  programmes. 

The  Grand  Bapids  Shakespearian  a  Class  was  organized  in  April  of  '87, 
and  now  has  sixty-four  members.  The  Midaummer-NigM^a  Dream  was  the- 
first  play  chosen  for  study ;  later  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  taken  up. 
Its  calendar  from  Nov.  23d,  '87,  its  method  of  study,  and  its  rules,  follow 
as  given  us  by  Its  founder,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Immen. — 

CAIiENDAB. 

Wednesday,  Novemlfer  23.  —  Introductory   remarks   on   MercTiant   of 
Venice.— Acts  I,  II,  of  Mert^UMnt  of  Fcnice.— Report  of  Norwich  Shake- 
speare  Club.— Victor    Hugo   and    Shakespeare.— A.  Mobgax     [April 
8h  akesfeariana]  . 

FHdayy  December  2S.'^Aferchani  of  Venice,  Acts  III,  IV.— Report  of 
Shakespeare  Society  of  Wellssley  College.— Was  Shakespeare  a  Sycophant  ? 
—A.  BuRK  [June  Shak.]-**  Sisters  of  Portia"  [Nov.,  '86,  Shak.]. 

Monday^  January  23, 1888.— Jf.  of  V,  Act  V.— Report  of  San  Francisco- 
Shakespeare  Society.- The  story  of  the  Boydell  Shakespeare. — A  criticism 
on  the  analysis  of  Portia's  speech,  by  A.  Ayers. — '<  Shylock  Satisfied," 

Thursday  J  JF^?6rua7:i^2d.— Selections  from  Acts  I,  III  and  IV  of  Merchant 
cf  Venice, — "Portia  and  the  office  of  women  in  the  serious  comedies" 
[Mch.  Shak.]— Outline  characters  of  Antonio,  Shylock,  Bassanio,  Nerissa. 
—Report  of  London  Shakspere  Club.— Venice  in  the  supposed  time  of 
Shylock. 

Friday,  March  23.— Shakespeare's  Sonnets.— Shakespearian  News. — 
Howe's  Life  of  Shakespeare.— Report  of  Locke-Richardson  Shakespeare 
Club.— Booth  and  Salvini. 

Monday,  April  23,— Anntuxl  Meeting  aru^ZunoA,— Overture,  Mendelssohn. 
—Act  I,  Scene  i ;  Act  II,  Scene  i,  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream, — Merchant 
of  Venice,  Act  I,  Scene  i,  ii;  Act  III,  Scene  ii ;  Act  IV,  Scene  i.— Strat- 
ford on  Avon. — Wm.  Shakespeare. — Shakespeare  at  School.— Theseus — 
Titania— Oberon- Bottom— Puck— Antonio — Shylock — Bassanio  —  Portia 
—Jessica. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

**  Above  all.  Study,  Study,  Study."— iSaivini. 
Reading  of  the  Drama.  Study  the  questions  upon  the  play.  Note  care- 
fully the  year  in  which  the  action  is  laid ;  among  what  people,  their  man- 
ners, customs,  drees  and  temperament.  Group  the  several  characters,  and 
note  prominent  virtue,  vice  or  passion.  Review  for  mythological,  classical 
and  scriptural  allusions.  Commit  to  memory  the  most  note-worthy 
thoughts  contained  in  the  play.  Study  the  speeches  of  the  characters- 
grouped  around  the  promiueut  character.  Look  to  the  filling  in  of  detail, 
the  niceties  of  Infieetion  and  gesture. 
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RULES  OF  8HAKBSPEABIANA  CULSS. 

Rule  1.  This  Glass  shall  be  called  the  Shakespeariana  and  Art  Class. 

Rule  2.  Its  object,  the  study  and  reading  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  study 
of  the  various  Schools  of  Art. 

Rule  3.  A  leader  and  assistant  leader  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Class, 
to  serve  for  six  months,  or  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  shall  be  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Class. 

Rule  4.  Any  member  of  the  L.  L.  C.  Ladies'  Literary  Club  of  our  city, 
can  become  a  member  of  the  class  subject  to  its  rules  and  regulations  by 
giving  her  name  to  the  Leader  or  Asst.  Leader. 

BULE  5.  Every  member  must  agree  to  take  part  and  to  give  15  minutes 
every  day  to  the  study  of  the  play  under  consideration  :  they  must  also 
promise  not  to  criticise  any  of  the  workings  of  the  Class  outside  of  it,  but  in 
the  Class  to  express  their  views  and  criticisms  frankly  to  each  otber  and 
(to  be  kindly  affection ed  one  to  another  in  honor  preferring  one  another). 

Rule  6.  The  Class  shall  meet  on  or  near  the  23d  of  each  month  during 
the  year  (except  July  and  August).  Extra  meetings  can  be  held  when- 
ever occasion  demand  it.  Two  consecutive  unexplained  absences  shall  be 
understood  as  a  withdrawal  from  the  Class,  and  the  name  of  such  absentee 
omitted  from  the  roll. 

Rule  7.  Meetings  shall  begin  promptly  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  class 
work  shall  not  extend  beyond  two  hours. 

Rule  8.  Whenever  the  Class  numbers  over  15  members,  it  shall  be  divi- 
ded for  study  work,  and  meet  as  a  whole  at  the  regular  monthly  meetings. 

Rule  9.  The  leader  or  assistant  leader  shall  call  the  roll  at  each  regular 
meeting,  at  which  time  each  member  shall  respond  by  a  quotation  from 
the  Act  of  the  Drama  under  consideration. 

Rule  10.  Ail  business  of  the  Class  shall  be  transacted  by  it,  a  majority 
ruling. 

Rule  11.  These  rules  can  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Class. 

Montreal  Shakespeare  Club.— Fifth  Meeting,  October  17, 1887.— 
Essays  on  Much  Ado  aboiU  Nothing: 

Mr.  Marler..  "  The  place  of  J^uoh  Ado  about  Nothing  in  Shakespeare's 
artistic  development." 

The  plan  showed  an  advance  upon  its  author's  earliest  efforts  In  char- 
acterisation, in  freedom  of  movement  and  in  humour.  The  past  played 
by  Dogbery  and  Verges  was  contrasted  with  that  filled  by  Speed  and 
Launce  in  the  7\vo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  There  was  little  subtle  psycho- 
logical analysis  in  the  play ;  but  as  a  pure  comedy.  Much  Ado  was  a  master- 
piece, though  not  one  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  plays. 

Mr.  Short  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Benedick  and  Beatrice  "  in  which 
their  character  and  relation  to  one  another  was  developed. 
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Mr.  Arthy  contributed  a  note  upon  the  play,  entitled, "  A  Possible 
Tragedy,"  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  tragic  conclusion  was  but 
narrowly  escaped. 

Mr.  Boodle  followed  with  a  note,  '*  Is  Much  Ado  Shakespeare's  '  Love*s 
Liabour*s  Won'? "  in  which  the  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Macgilly cuddy  concluded  with  a  humorous  paper  on  **Dogbery 
and  Verges.'* 

Eleventh  Meeting,  November  30, 1887 .—Essays  on  Timon  of  Athens  : 

Mr.Qould  commenced  with  a  paper  on  **  Timon  of  the  Folio  and  the 
Timon  of  Shakespeare." 

This  was  one  of  the  most  perplexing  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  and  pre- 
sented difficulties  which  could  never  be  understood,  and  contradictions 
which  could  never  be  reconciled.  In  most  plays  Shakespeare  was  careless 
about  small  matters ;  in  this  one,  more  so  than  in  any  others. 

The  theories  of  Knight  and  Fleay  werp  then  discussed ;  that  of  the  former 
being  that  this  was  a  play  partially  remodelled :  that  of  the  latter  that  it 
was  an  old  play  of  Shakespeare's  completed  and  finished  by  another  hand, 
probably  that  of  Cyril  Toumeur.  This  was  the  least  interesting  of  the 
tragedies,  and  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  poet  was  under  a  cloud  of 
domestic  troubles  and  difficulties ;  after  which  he  emerged  into  a  brighter 
atmosphere  to  which  we  owe  the  splendid  romances. 

Mr.  Macgillycuddy  followed  with  a  witty  and  humorous  paper  on 
"  ApemantuB,"  in  which  the  character  of  that  hero  and  his  relations  with 
tiie  others  in  the  play  were  depicted. 

Mr.  Lafleur  then  read  on  ''Timon^^^ 

This  was  not  properly  speaking  a  tragedy,  but  a  play  conceived  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  writer  of  satire.  Shakespeare  intended  as  much  to 
satirize  the  senseless  prodigal  as  his  sponging  and  fawning  friends.  After 
drawing  a  comparison  between  the  career  of  Timon  and  the  *' Rake's 
Progress,"  the  writer  pointed  out  that  Timon  had  no  idea  of  real  friend- 
sldp  ;  his  only  idea  of  making  friends  was  by  scattering  his  benefits  and 
favors  indibcriminately ;  an  ignoble  death  appropriately  ends  his  career. 

Mr.  Watjson  followed  on  the  **  Two  Misanthropes  :  Timon  and  Mol lire's 
Alceste."  The  three  great  misanthropes  of  modern  literature  were  Timon, 
Moli^re's  hero,  and  George  Eliot's  Silas  Manner.  After  an  analysis  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  plot  of  Le  Misanthrope,  the  characters  of  Timon 
and  Aiceste  were  compared;  stripped  of  external  circumstances  they 
thought  on  most  points  alike, 

Mr.  Bielle  concluded  with  a  note  on  '<  Alcibiades,"  in  which, after  dis- 
tinguishing between  real  and  national  knowledge,  he  utilized  the  distinc- 
tion to  contrast  the  ditference  of  the  knowledge  of  life  showed  by  Alcibiades 
and  the  nominal  hero  of  the  piece. 

During  the  session  papers  have  also  been  read  by  Mr.  Logan  on  "  The 
Genius  of  Shakespeare ; "  by  Mr.  Boodle  on  '^  The  History  of  the  Ck)mposi- 
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tion  of  ManUei,'^  mod  *'  Bhakespeare'B  Individuml  RelatloTi  to  his  Work ; " 
aod  by  Mr.  AbboU  on  **  The  War  of  the  TheatreB." 

Thb  Norwich  Town  Bhakbbpkarb  Club  (Conn.)  has  beenstadying 
Tmeffth  Night  for  foar  meetings.  That  will  be  the  average  length  of  time 
•pent  on  any  one  play. 

Progimmmes.  Ist  Meeting :  Thoe^ih  Nighty  Act  I.— Probable  saggestion 
of  the  name  of  the  play.  Earliest  reference  to  play.  Docription  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Date  of  the  play.  Souroo  of  the  plot.  Text 
etndy— Beading  of  selected  scenes.  Shakespeare  news.  Memorial  Foun-> 
tain  and  Llbnury. 

ted  Meeting  :--Te3ct  study  of  Act  II,  i-v.  /Vq>er.— Fools  of  Shake- 
apeare.  Comparison  of  Rosalind  and  Viola.  Paper  on  Bhakespeaie'a 
songs,  with  singing  of  two  which  oocor  in  play.  Shakespeare's  feelinga 
towards  Paritans.  Character  sketches.  Beading  of  scenes.  Shakespeare 
news. 

3rd  Meeting :— Text  study  of  Act  II,  ▼,  and  Act  III.  Paper— Malvolio. 
Popular  sports  and  diversions  of  May  IHiy.  Paper. — Old-time  treatmient 
of  the  Insane.  Old  Morality  Plays.  Beading  of  scenes— Shakespeare 
news. 

4th  Meeting:— Text  study  of  Twelfth  Night  concluded.  Modern  repre- 
sentation and  great  actors  of  Twelfth  Night.  Opinions  of  famous  men  and 
critics.  Leading  idea  of  the  play.  DiacunUm : — Besolved,  That  Shake- 
speare's men  are  more  constant  In  love  than  his  women.  Reading  of 
selected  scenes.    Song—*'  When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy." 

One  of  the  comedies  will  be  next  taken  up  and  a  similar  plan  pursued. 

Sprxngfield  (Iu:..)*— Authors'  Club  Programme  for  Session  VI., 
1887-«8: 

Sept.  26.  ''  The  Drama  In  India, "  Professor  Wm.  Helmle. 

Oct.  3.  ''The  Greek  Drama,''  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Kuhl. 

Oct.  17.  ''The Boman  Drama,"  Dr.  S.  Mendenhall. 

Oct  31.  ''  Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries,"  Miss  Frances  Kusel. 

No.7. 14.  '*  Gothic  and  Greek  Drama  Compared :  The  Dramatic  Unities," 
Dr.  Q.  N.  Krelder. 

Nov.  28.  '*  Shakespeare  or  Bacon?  "  Gea  A.  Sanders. 

Dec.  12.  <*  Shakespeare  and  the  Story  of  his  Life,"  Miss  Emma  F.  Jones. 

Dec.  26.  *' Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  Age,"  Prof.  J.  A.  Freeman* 

Jan.  9.  •*  Poetry— Song  and  Sonnets,"  Miss  Mary  Howard. 

Jan.  23.  ''Early  Comedy,"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Geo.  A.  Bullard. 

Feb.  13.  ••  Middle  Comedy,"  ifcrcAan^  of  Venice,  Att'y-Gen.  George 
Hunt. 

Feb.  27.  "  Later  Comedy."    (a.)  Boisterous,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,    (b.) 
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Refined,  Muoh  Ado  about  Nothing,    (c.)  SeriouSi  Measure  for  Measure^ 
Mis.  V.  T.  Lindsay. 

March  12.  "History,"  JRic?Mrd  ///and  King  John,  Dr.  R.  Edwards. 

March 26.  "Early  Tragedy/'  JRomeo  and  Juliet,  Dr.  B.  M.  Griffith. 

April  9.  «*  Middle  Tragedy,"  Hamlet,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Feltahans. 

April  23.  •*  Later  Tragedy,"  Macbeth,  Rev.  R.  O.  Post. 
.    May  7.  **  Romance,"  Tempest,  Mrs.  George  Hunt. 

May  14.  '<  Woman  as  Porti-ayed  and  Idealized,"  Mrs.  B.  M.  Griffith. 

May  21.  Influence  on  Modern  Culture.   Open  Meeting. 

Miss  E.  A.  Haywabd, 

Seo^y  and  Dreas. 


TKe  Drtsim^jL. 


Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  anto  the  other. 

-eonnet  XLVII. 


COQUELIN'8  HEPLY  to  IRVING. 

Mb.  Ibyinq  fears  that  my  theories  maj  smother  originality  by  oast* 
ing  representation  of  character  '^  in  one  michanging  mould/'  and  so  he 
pleads  vigorously  for  personal  inspiration  against  tradition.  This  in 
reality  is  the  true  reason  of  our  disagreement.  Mr.  Irving  represents 
genius  as  independent  and  solitary^  deriving  everything  from  itself^ 
or  receiving  from  above  certain  sudden  enlightenment,  thanks  to  a 
special  quality  which  he  calls  ^^  electric/'  and  which  "  distinguishes 
superior  artists/'  or,  in  other  words,  idealists.  I  represent,  or  endea- 
vor to  represent,  prosaically  perhaps,  but  passionately  also,  that 
ensemble  of  conditions  which  constitutes  the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  that 
mass  of  accumulated  observations,  that  inheritance  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  by  which  the  new-comers  profit — the  results  of  two 
centuries  of  study  placed  at  the .  service  of  those  who  are  beginning. 
Mr.  Irving  maintains  that  respect  for  this  glorious  past  leads  to 
ImitatioD^  is  an  obstacle  to  free  personal  inspiration^  and,  in  a  word^ 
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Jdlls  all  individoAlity.  This  maj  be  trae  for  actors  of  second  or 
third  rank  (though  at  anj  rate  the  STStem  has  the  result  of  render- 
ing them  endurable,  which  is  something);  but  for  actors  of  talent, 
no.  Great  actors  have  not  been  wanting  at  the  Com6die  Franpaise: 
have  there  been  two  alike?  Did  Talma  resemble  Lekain?  Did 
Samson  stifle  the  genius  of  Rachel  ?  Genius  always  makes  its  waj. 
Far  from  obstructing  true  originalitj,  studv  develops  it  and  sets  it 
off  to  advantage ;  it  removes  that  rust  of  oddness,  of  exaggeration, 
and  of  convention  which  so  often  clings  to  originalitj,  and  which 
would  end  bj  spoiling  it ;  studj  polishes  the  blade  and  renders  it  more 
brilliant  Mr.  Irving,  speaking  of  Rachel — ^it  is  he  who  cites  this 
example — says  that  she  knew  all  of  her  art  that  could  be  taught,  and 
that  she  elaborated  her  rdles  with  the  utmost  care;  but  that  all  this 
^'  experience  and  labor  would  have  counted  for  little  without  the  divine 
fire  which  made  her  so  great."  If  it  counted  for  little,  why  should  she 
have  imposed  upon  herself  this  overwhelming  labor?  To  say  that 
the  "  divine  fire  "  is  everything  is  to  say  too  much  or  too  little.  With- 
out the  '*  divine  fire''  a  man  cannot  be  an  Artist,  but  the  ''divine  fire'' 
is  not  equivalent  to  innate  omniscience.  It  does  not  give  an  author 
diction,  nor  does  it  teach  him  how  to  compose  a  rAle.  And  what  is  an 
artist  without  diction  and  composition  ?  With  the  ''  divine  fire  "  alone, 
and  no  study,  an  artist  is  necessarily  incomplete,  odd,  capable  here  and 
there  of  fine  bursts,  but  oflener  of  false  cries  and  mistaken  move- 
ments.    Work  alone  makes  an  accomplished  artist. 

In  reality,  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  Mr.  Irving's  own  opinion.  He 
is  probably  also  of  my  opinion  on  the  question  whether  an  actor  ought 
actually  to  feel  the  emotions  which  he  represents.  He  does  not  pro- 
nounce clearly,  it  is  true ;  he  even  quotes  an  anecdote  which  seems  to 
refute  the  theory  of  absolute  self-possession*  But  the  reason  is  that 
if  he  frankly  adopted  this  theory,  Mr.  Irving  would  be  afraid  of  seem* 
ing  to  condemn  those  sudden  inspirations,  those  flashes  of  enlightea- 
ment,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  mark  of  genius,  and  which  happen, 
spontaneously  on  the  stage.  He  cites  Kean,  who  was  certainly  not  a 
^'  player  who  left  anything  to  hazard,"  and  who  yet  had ''  inspired, 
moments."  Kean  was  not  the  only  one.  Fr4d6ric  Lemaitre  also  had 
'^  inspired  moments."     But  let  Mr.  Irving  read  my  essay  over  agaia^ 
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imd  he  will  see  that  I  by  no  means  deny  inspiration,  I  said  precisely 
that  when  one  is  sure  of  a  rdle,  when,  like  Kean,  one  leaves  nothing 
to  hazard,  then  indeed  one  can  without  inconvenience  try  some  of 
those  traits  which  are  suggested  by  the  heat  of  the  representation* 
What  I  protest  against  is  the  idea  that  one  can  be  inspired  in  a  r6le 
which  one  has  not  studied^  and  the  belief  that  one  is  inspired  when 
one  is  merely  extravagant.  The  yy  electric  quality ''  was  possessed  by 
Talma  in  the  divinest  d^ree,  but  it  was  always  by  the  simplest  means 
that  he  made  this  quality  produce  the  most  powerful  effects.  When 
he  exclaimed  as  Oreste  (Racine's  Andromaqae)y  "  Dieux !  quels  ruis- 
eeaux  de  sang  coulent  autour  de  moi  I  '^  (Heavens  I  what  streams  of 
blood  flow  around  me !)  he  did  not  begin  to  stride  about  the  stage 
toward  the  four  cardinal  points ;  he  brought  his  legs  together  tightly, 
one  against  the  other,  his  elbows  clung  closely  to  his  body,  his  ribs 
shrank  in,  his  shoulders  rose  in  a  movement  of  inexpressible  horror, 
and  almost  without  moving  he  became  terrible.  There  is  nothing 
supernatural  in  our  art,  and  inspiration,  far  from  being  infallible,  may 
often  be  mistaken.  Fr6d6ric  had  admirable  inspirations,  but  he  also 
had  inspirations  sometimes  so  wild  that  he  had  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
public. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  second-rate  actor,  carried  along  by  his  r6le  or 
«xcited  by  some  particular  circumstance,  may  have  one  of  those  move* 
ments  of  inspiration  which  produce  the  illusion  of  genius ;  in  vain 
afterward  he  will  try  to  recall  the  flame ;  he  will  remain  Gros  Jean 
Just  as  he  was  before.  It  is  not  therefore  very  reasonable,  in  my 
opinion,  to  represent  inspiration  as  the  essential  mark  which  distin- 
^ishes  superior  artists.  The.  question,  for  that  matter,  is  of  small 
importance  to  the  public.  By  what  token  shall  the  spectator  know 
whether  such  and  such  a  thrilling  cry  has  just  been  hit  upon  by  the 
actor  there  on  the  spot,  or  whether  it  has  been  tried,  thought  over, 
learnt,  and  repeated  a  hundred  times  beforehand  ? 

Does  Mr.  Irving  mean  to  maintain  that  the  cry  found  on  the  stage 
by  inspiration  will  be  for  that  very  reason  infallibly  truer  and  finer 
thkn  the  other?  The  whole  history  of  dramatic  art  would  rise  in 
protestation  against  such  an  assertion.  But  behold !  because  I  deny 
the  divinity  of  inspiration  I  am  once  more  arraigned  and  convicted  of 
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materialism.   Yes :  Mr.  Irving  has  discovered  that  I  am  a  materialist 
in  art,  and  his  chief  ground  for  this  conclusion  is  the  importance,  as 
he  thinks,  excessive,  which  I  attribute  to  physical  exterior.     He  rep- 
resents me  as  maintaining  that  every  tragic  impersonation  imperatively 
demands  a  new  body  and  a  new  voice,  absolutely  different  from  the 
voice  and  body  which  the  artist  has  previously  employed.    Alas !  I 
said  on  the  contrary  that  this  was  the  unattainable  ideal,  and  I  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  obstacles  which  the  physical  construction  of  an  actor 
opposes  to  his  playing  certain  parts  which  otherwise  his  intelligence 
would  render  him  capable  of  undertaking.    What  I  said,  and  what  I 
repeat  onoe  more,  is  that  an  actor  must  modify  his  gait,  his  general 
bearing,  and  if  he  can,  his  voice,  according  to  the  character  of  the  rdle. 
I  cannot  admit  that  Charles  I.  be  made  to  walk  and  to  talk  like 
Mathias  in  ITie  Belk,  like  Hamlet,  and  like  lago.     Mr.  Irving^  I 
observe,  is  somewhat  negligent  in  this  matter ;  but  still  he  sometimes 
conforms :  he  changes  his  voice  for  Louis  XI,  for^instance :  this  being 
so,  I  &il  to  comprehend  why  he  plays  Mephistopheles  with  the  voice 
of  Bomeo.     Do  those  difierences  prevent  being  as  poetic  and  sublime 
as  is  desirable  ?  In  no  way.    For  the  matter  of  that,  they  are  obtained 
by  profoundly*  studying  the  r6le,  which  I  recommend  the  actor  to  do 
before  everything  else ;  for,  far  from  having  forgotten  the  soul  of  the 
rdle  for  the  exterior,  I  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  actor  must  first 
become  penetrated  with  the  essence  of  his  personage,  that  he  must  in 
a  way  swallow  and  digest  it,  and  when  onoe  he  has  assimilate^  it,  the 
iexterior  will  follow  of  itself  quite  naturally.    It  is  the  mind  which  con- 
structa  the  body,  I  said.     I  do  not  s6e  that  this  axiom  is  so  material- 
istic.    Mr.  Irving  cites  Kean, '  who  sometimes  passed  from  one  char- 
acter to  another  with  little  more  external  variation  than  was  suggested 
by  a  corked  mustache,'  but  whose  impersonations  were  nevertheless 
most  real  and  vivid.    This  does  not  astoniah  me  at  all :  I  consider 
it  to  be  the  perfection  of  art.     I  will,  however,  answer  two  things . 
the  first  is  that  on  the  stage,  Kean,  in  order  to  pass  from  Romeo  to 
Bichard  III,  did  not  limit  himself  to  so  summary  an  exterior  modi- 
fication; and   the   second    is   that  even  in    drawing-rooms  he   did 
not  remain  the  same  man  in  the  two  rdles.      I  guarantee  that  his 
voice  changed,  that,  ardent  and  passionate  in  Romeo,  it  became  sar- 
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castic  and  crafty  to  express  Richard ;  that  in  the  same  way  his  breast, 
instead  of  being  broad,  manly,  and  throbbing,  shrank  up ;  that  his 
shoulder  grew  humpy ;  that  his  attitude  became  cringing ;  and  that 
when  he  dfew  himself  up  it  was  with  the  movements  of  a  serpent 
And  this  I  imagine  did  not  impair  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Irving, "  you  aflSrm  thata  hideous  soul  should  have 
a  hideous  body,  and  that  Mephistopheles  should  therefore  be  repre- 
*  sented  as  an  image  of  deformity;  a  conception,''  he  adds,  '^  scarcely  in 
harmony  with  the  enlightenment  of  our  age,  and  as  primitive  as  the 
orthodoxy  which  used  to  insist  that  the  devil  wore  horns  and  a  tail." 
And  Mr.  Irving  takes  the  trouble  to  remind  me  of  a  number  of 
historical  personages  whose  portraits  fill  the  old  picture-galleries,  and 
who  were  oonsunmiate  scoundrels  while  being  at  the  same  time  very 
handsome  men.  This  is  the  brilliant  passage  of  his  article.  But 
what  is  the  drift  of  it  all?  What  have  we  to  do  here  with  "the 
oilightenment  x>f  the  age  "  ?  Was  Mephistopheles  a  personage  of 
our  times?  Is  it  my  fault  if  the  Middle  Ages,  which  created  the 
diaracter,  made  him  deformed,  obeying  therein  an  old  human  ten- 
dency of  which  there  still  remains  something,  whatever  Mr.  Irving 
may  say  to  the  contrary?  Is  it  my  fault  if  Goethe  conformed  with 
the  legend?  For  in  plain  words  Mephisto's  cloven  foot  is  men- 
tioned twenty  times  in  Faudy  and  his  walk  must  evidently  be  affected 
by  this  peculiarity.  Does  not  Marguerite  conceive  a  horror  of  him 
on  account  of  his  ugliness  ?     I  did  not  find  it  contrary  to  the  spirit 
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of  the  r6le  when  I  saw  Levinsky  represent  Mephistopheles  with 
a  slight  hump  on  his  back;  not  because,  as  Mr.  Irving  thinks,  a 
hump  is  to  my  mind  "  a  symbol  of  cynicism,"  but  because,  according 
to  popular  prejudices,  it  always  implies  wit  and  often  malice,  two  char- 
acteristics which  cannpt  be  denied  to  Mephisto,  and  to  which  Levinsky 
gives  extraordinary  relief.  In  other  respects,  the  attention  of  this 
remarkable  artist  has  been  especially  directed  to  the  native  side 
of  the  r6le.  [Mephisto  is  the  one  who  says  "  No."  His  r6le  is  to 
disgust  Faust  with  action  by  showing  him  its  nothingness.  Irony 
and  sarcasm  are  his  arms,  and  Levinsky  manages  these  arms  super- 
latively. The  more  vivid  the  expression  given  to  the  universal 
influence  of  the  evil  innate  in  Mephisto,  and  the  more  formidable 
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and  terrible  be  is  rendered — and  in  this  Mr.  Irving  saceeeds  mar- 
yelloasly — the  better;  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  him 
handsome,  inasmuch  as  both  the  author  and  the  I^end  represent  him 
otherwise. 

I  will  not  insist  npon  another  error  made  hj  Mr.  Irving  in  his 
adaptation  of  Groethe's  masterpiece.  This  error  is  not  absolutely 
imputable  to  the  actor ;  it  is  imposed  npon  the  actor  by  the  theatrical 
manager.  The  error  I  allude  to  is  the  almost  complete  annihilation  ' 
of  the  r6le  of  Faust.  If  it  is  difficult,  as  the  saying  is,  to  conceive 
HanUet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  it  seems  no  less  difficult  to 
play  Fatid  without  Faust.  But  this  is  almost  what  Mr.  Irving  is 
doing.  And  the  explanation  is  obvious.  The- manager  having  at 
hand  for  Mephistopheles  an  exceptional  actor,  and  having  no  such 
actor  for  Faust,  solved  the  difficulty  by  sacrificing  the  latter  r6le. 
The  result  is  that  the  piece  does  what  Mephisto  does  not :  it  Iimps« 
Mr.  Irving  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  this  fact,  and  the  authority 
of  his  general  observations  on  the  work  is  detracted  from  all  the  more 
as  manager  and  actor  are  in  this  case  one  and  the  same  person,  namely, 
]iS[r.  Irving  himself. — Extract  from  M.  Coquelin's  article  in  Harper^a 
Weekly. 

Mbs.  Sibdons'  Volumnia. — In  the  triumphal  procession  she  came 
along,  marching  and  beating  time  to  the  music,  rolling  from  side  to 
side,  swelling  with  the  triumph  of  her  son.  Such  was  the  intoxica- 
tion of  joy  that  flashed  from  her  eye  and  lit  up  her  whole  face,  that 
the  effect  was  irresistible.  She  seemed  to  me  to  reap  all  the  glory 
of  that  procession  to  herself.  I  could  not  take  my  eye  from  her, 
Coriolanus'  banner  and  pageant ;  all  went  for  nothing  to  me,  after 
she  had  walked  to  her  place. 

— Julian  Young's  Charles  Young  and  HU  Time»^ 

Mrs.  Siddons'  Rosaldh). — 'It  wanted  neither  playfulness  nor 
feminine  softness,'  said  Charles  Young,  '  but  it  was  totally  without 
archness,  not  because  she  did  not  properly  conceive  it— -but  how 
coul<l  such  a  countenance  be  arch  ? '  Some  one  has  said  more  irrever- 
ently of  her  Rosalind,  that  it  was  like  Gog  in  petticoats  I  ^ 
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ObsenratlODB, 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

The  tenonrof  my  book. 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IV,  i,  107. 


The  Hermaid  Series.  The  Best  Plays  of  the  old  Dramatists.    London :   Visetelly 
and  Go.    1887. 

|E[E  prodnctions  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  have  here- 
tofore been  comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  student  of 
moderate  means.  The  few  old  plays  which  were  edited 
during  the  last  century  by  such  men  as  Hawkins,  Nicols, 
and  Waldron,  are  simple  reprints  devoid  of  explanatory  notes ;  and  the 
editions  of  Dyce,  Gifford,  and  BuUen  are  exceedingly  expensive.  It  is 
therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  note  the  publication  of  an  edition  com- 
prising the  principal  of  these  plays,  unexpurgated  so  far  as  the  text  is 
concerned,  and  yet  costing  so  little  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one* 
The  volumes  thus  far  issued  in  the  Mermaid  Series,  are  Marlowe,  edited 
by  Havelock  Ellis ;  Massinger,  by  Arthur  Symons ;  Middleton,  by  A. 
C.  Swinburne;  Congreve,  by  Alexander  C.  Ewald;  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey. '  The  last-named  editor  devotes 
two  volumes  to  the  brother  dramatists,  and  a  criticism  of  one  of  these 
works — ^the  same  being  the  latest  issue  in  the  series,* — will  convey 
a  fair  idea  as  to  what  the  editors  have  deemed  the  most  suitable  plays 
for  insertion. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  included,  besides 

*  [Blnee  these  worths  were  written  a  new  volame  has  been  issned,  and  now,  Thomas 
Dekker,  by  Ernest  Rhys,  has  taken  its  place  as  the  latest  issne  of  the  series.  It  con- 
tains fTife  Shoemaker* 9  Holiday,  The  Honest  ITAore— Parts  I  and  II,  Old  Fortunaiua  and 
The  WUeh  tff  .KfmonCon.— Ed.] 
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the  preliminary  life,  the  plays  of  The  Maid! 8  Tragedy^  Pkilagter,  The 

WUd-Ooo9e  Ouiae,    Thierry  and  Theodoret,  and  The  Knight  of  the 

Burning  Pesde.    To  supplement  these  we  now  have  A  King  and  no 

King^  BohdiAcaf  The  Spanish  Cwraiey  The  FaiSiJvl  8heph&rde88f  and 

Valentiman.    The  notes,  as  heretofore,  are  numerous,  and  in  the 

majority  of  instances  exceedingly  pertinent.     We  say  in  the  majority 

of  instances,  because  such  references  as 

Consort  i.e.  a  company  (p.  90). 
Pistolet,  a  pistole  (p.  220),  etc. 

are  certainly  self-explanatory,  and  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  student, 
and  who  but  a  student  of  the  Elizabethan  drtima,  conversant  with 
Nares*  Oloeaary  and  Halli  well's  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  Words,  studies 
these  plays  as  they  should  be  studied  ?  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  quote 
these  examples  and  not  call  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  compre- 
hensive histories  of  each  play  prefixed  to  the  respective  productions, 
nor  to  such  careful  readings  as,  for  example,  pp.  301  and  69  disclose. 
The  notes  of  Dyce  have  in  some  instances  been  reproduced,  but  we 
have  found  no  collations  of  Theobald,  Seward,  Sympson,  and  the 
other  early  editors. 

The  play  in  this  volume  possessing  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
average  Englishman  of  to-day  is  probably  The  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
which  was  one  of  the  open-air  plays  performed  at  Coombe  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lady  Archibald  Campbell,  in  July,  1885.  It  is 
the  sole  work  of  Fletcher,  and  although  the  first  edition  has  no  date, ''  it 
was  certainly  published  before  the  spring  of  1610,  as  Sir  William  Skip- 
with,  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  died  in  May,  1610.'' 
The  editor  concurrs  with  Halliwell  and  asserts :  ^'  tliat  it  was  not  well 
received  on  its  first  representation  is  evident  from  the  commendatory 
verses  by  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Beaumont,  and  others,  which  were 
prefixed  to  the  play  when  it  was  printed.^'  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  1633  it  met  with  better  success,  and  Beaumont  was  not 
ignorant  of  its  merits,  as  his  lines  prefixed  to  the  1629  (the  second) 
edition  evince.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  edition  has  been  followed 
by  the  present  editors,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  must 
have  been  a  comparatively  recent  one.    This  is  confirmed  by  a  note 
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on  page  336^  and  bj  the  fact  that  in  the  early  copies  we  find  Actus 
and  soena,  italicized  songs/  and  no  minute  stage-directions. 

The  yblume^  like  its  predecessors^  is  beautifully  printed  upon  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Fletcher  from  a 
picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

A  Oaleadar  of  the  /ShakMpearlan  Rarities,  Drawings,  and  Engravings,  preserved 
at  HoUiagbary  Copse,  near  Brighton,  London.   Privately  printed.    1887. 

Mb.  J.  O.  HAiiiiiWELii-PHiXiLiPFS  has  issued  several  catalogues 
of  the  treasures  comprising  his  collection,  but  hone  of  them  have 
attained  the  size  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  In  a  book  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pages  the  greatest  of  living  Shakespearian  critics  has 
described  contemporary  documents,  old  plays^  nlanuscripts,  engravings, 
etc.,  which  show  a  life  devoted  to  indefatigable  industry  in  bringing 
together  over  eight  hundred  of  these  interesting  relics. 

The  collection  can  be  divided  into  four  distinct  divisions :  1. 
Early  engraved  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  the  most  important 
is  a  copy  of  the  Droeshout  portrait  in  its  original  proof  state  before  it 
was  altered  by  an  inferior  hand  into  the  vitiated  form  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  familiar  to  the  public.  2.  Personal  relics  of  the  great 
dramatist,  of  which  Mr.  Halliwell  possesses  the  four  New  Place  inden-r 
tnres,  and  the  two  original  indentures  of  a  fine  between  the  poet  and 
Hercules  Underbill  that  was  levied  in  the  year  1602.  The  original 
conveyance  of  Shakespeare's  Blackfriars  estate  (1613),  and  the  transfer 
of  the  same  (1617-18)  are  also  here.  3.  Documentary  evidences 
respecting  his  estates  and  individuals  who  are  connected  with  his 
biography.  In  this  respect  the  collection  is  unusually  fine,  embrac- 
ing deeds  with  the  autograph  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  well  as  one 
witnessed  by  John  Shakespeare,  a  large  number  of  records  of  Hatha- 
way families,  including  several  relating  to  a  house  at  Stratford  that 
anquestionably  belbnged  to  relatives  of  Anne,  the  Clopton  cartulary, 
and  many  miscellaneous  documents  containing  signatures  of  John 
a'Combe,  Thomas  Greene,  Shakespeare  Hart,  the  Earls  of  Southamp- 
ton and  Essex,  etc.,  etc.  The  last  division  consists  of  artistic  illustra- 
tions of  localities  connected  with  Shakespeare's  personal  history.  Mr. 
Halliwell  says : — 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  life '  of 
Shakespeare  that  belong  to  even  a  small  antiquity.  With  the  exception 
of  the  very  few  engravings  to  be  met  with  in  periodicals,  in  editions  of  the 
poet's  works,  and  in  Ireland's  Warwickshire  Avon,  and  which  are  suffi- 
ciently common,  any  of  the  kind  which  were  executed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  are  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  The 
Bodleian  Library,  so  rich  in  English  topography,  has  none;  while  in 
that  enormous  literary  ware-house,. the  British  Museum,  there  are  hardly 
any  of  the  slightest  interest.  There  are,  indeed,  only  two  large  and  im- 
portant collections  of  drawings  and  engravings  Illustrative  of  Shakespear- 
ian biography.  One  of  thes^,  that  now  preserved  at  the  birth-place,  was 
found  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  O.  Hunt  and  myself  in  years  gone  by,  when 
we  ransacked  Stratford-on-Avon  and  its  neighborhood  for  every  relic 
of  the  kind.  The  other,  the  present  one,  is  all  but  entirely  the  result  of 
purchases  from  other  localities.  Each  collection  Is,  at  present,  of  unique 
interest,  and  Is  likely  to  remain  so.  *  It  is  not  possible  that  another,  of 
equal  value  to  either,  oould  now  be  formed,  and  even  many  of  the  engrav- 
ings and  lithographs  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  are  of  great  rarity,  obtain- 
able only  by  accident. 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  included  some  contemporary  publications  such 
as  Morley's  Book  of  Ayrea  (1600);  the  all  but  unique  surreptitious 
edition  of  Pierce  Penileaae  (1592) ;  and  the  unique  impression  of 
Lily's  Shorte  Irdrodudlion  to  Orammar  (1568),  being  the  edition 
probably  used  at  the  Stratford  school  during  the  poet's  sojourn  at  that 
institution. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  see  The  Calendar  (it  being 
privately  printed),  we  append  a  list  of  such  articles  as  Mr.  Halliwell 
does  not  want  offers  of: — 

1.  Printed  books  or  tracts  of  any  description  whatever  that  were  printed 
either  l>efore  the  year  1564  or  after  the  year  1660. 

2.  Painted  portraits  either  of  Shakespeare  or  of  any  member  of  his  family. 
8.  Mull>erry-tree  or  Heme's  oak  relics. 

4.  Shakespearian  engravings  that  have  been  published  after  the  year 
1660. 

A.  R.  Frey. 
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To  knit  again 
This  Boattered  corn  Into  one  matnal  sheaf. 

— TYCuf  Andronioui,  V,  111,  70. 


Shak£BP£ARE  Lectubes. — Boston  is  fortunate  in  possessing  two 
sacih  Shakespearian  lecturers  as  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Clapp  to  inform  and  stimulate  her  studies  in  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Clapp  gave  the  sixth  and  last  of  a  particularly  brilliant  and 
attractive  series  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  on 
ChfrnbeUne,  the  18th  of  November.  Mr.  Clapp  expressed  a  rather 
unusual  and  bold  opinion  in  speaking  of  the  fact  that  Oymbdine  be- 
longs with  the  Tempest  and  Winter^s  Tale  to  Shakespeare's  last  creative 
period.  He  found,  he  said,  in  the  degree  of  contempt  for  literary 
form  which  the  poet  seemed  to  have  had  in  his  latest  plays,  an  indica- 
tion that  his  powers  had  somewhat  waned :  while  in  the  plays  of  the 
earlier  period,  to  which  Hamlet  and  Othello  belong,  he  thought  the 
truer  relation .  between  form  and  meaning  was  manifest.  In  these 
plays,  though  style  is  of  course,  inferior  to  significance,  it  is  made  in 
every  way  to  minister  to  it.  Mr.  Clapp  said  he  W98  glad  to  be  able 
to  assure  his  hearers  that  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  the  chim- 
ney-sweeper's lines : 

Golden  girls  and  lads  all  must, 

As  chlmney-sweepenif  come  to  dustt 

were  not  Shakespeare's. 

Several  other  good  points  of  the  lecture  were:  Mr.Clapp's  reminis- 
ceooes  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  reading  and  Miss  Neilson's  acting  of  this  rarely 
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presented  play;  his  jadgment  of  Arviragus  as  more  poetic  of  speech 
than  Guiderius ;  his  idea  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  intention  to  give 
Imogen  physical  delicacy — ^to  show  her  not  hardy  and  joyous  as  Rosa- 
lind, ardent  as  Juliet,  self-contained  and  commanding  as  Hermione, 
or  strong  and  wise  as  Portia,  but  by  virtue  of  the  harmony  of  her  na- 
ture, and  above  all,  of  her  surpassing  constancy,  to  make  her  very 
near  the  ideal  woman.  lachimo  was  pictured  as  a  ''  light-weight  vil- 
lain,*' and  in  speaking  of  the  well-known  chest  scene  in  Imogen's 
chamber,  Mr.  Clapp  made  the  mot  of  the  evening  when  he  drew 
the  nice  distinction  that  although  the  situation  is  risque,  it  is  not  so  in 
the  sense  that  a  French  situation  usually  is,  for  in  a  French  play  it  is 
seldom  risquS  unless  it  is  already  perdu. 

Dr.  Rolfe's  series  of  Shakespeare  lectures  began  later  and  are  now 
in  progress  each  Saturday  morning  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
In  his  first  lecture,  Nov.  26th,  Dr.  Bolfe  spoke  of  the  unusual  inter- 
est in  Shakespeare's  life  now  stirred,  probably  in  some  degree,  by  the 
popular  curiosity  concerning  Mr.  Donnelly's  book.  He  showed 
•clearly  how  unauthorized  and  extreme  are  the  Baconian  statements 
urged  upon  the  public  in  support  of  the  special  plea  made.  In  respect 
to  Shakespeare's  hand-writing  and  MSS.,  he  spoke  of  the  five  author- 
ized aut(^raphs  of  Shakespeare  which  can  furnish  nothing  against 
him  when  compared  with  the  hand-writing  ofother  great  men  of  that 
age,  and  of  the  fact  that  if  no  Shakespeare  MSS.  were  left,  neither  did 
Milton  leave  but  few,  and  Spenser  none.  Moreover,  he  said,  we  have 
positive  evidence  that  Shakespeare's  MSS.  were  turned  directly  over  to 
the  actors,  they  became  the  property  of  the  company,  they  were  carried 
about  in  actors'  pockets,  they  ran  countless  risks  of  loss  and  mutila- 
tion, and  as  plays  were  not  considered  as  literature  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  as  reference  to  the  old  title-pages  will  show  that  all  but  one 
(the  first  part  of  Henry  IVy  it  is  otherwise  known,  was  acted  again 
and  again)  had  been  acted  on  the  stage,  it  is  scarcely  strange  that  the 
collection  the  actors  of  his  company  made  for  him  after  his  death  was 
full  of  blunders. 

One  feels  like  adding  to  this  summary  by  Dr.  Bolfe,  of  the  well- 
founded  facts  so  oft;en  perverted,  the  complementary  argument  that 
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had  the  plays  been  written  by  Bacon^  some  careful  copy  would  have 
been  kept  safe  from  theatrical  vicissitudes,  and  had  the  collection  of 
1623  been  made  by  Bacon,  its  mob  of  blunders  must  have  been  righted. 
£very  error  in  that  precious  folio  speaks  aloud  for  its  stage  history, 
its  Shakespearian  authorship,  and  its  careless  seventeenth  century 
printing  by  unscholarly  hands. 

Dr.  Bolfe,  in  his  second  lecture,  Dec.  3d,  considered  the  school 
training  and  domestic  life  of  Shakespeare,  and  showed  how,  in  spite  of 
ibe  impersonality  of  the  poet's  writings,  one  can  not  fail  to  catch  from 
them  a  spirit  and  tone  of  the  worthiest  character  that  must  certify  of 
the  man.  The  146th  Sonnet  is  a  personal  utterance  of  the  poet  that 
Has  the  pith  of  seven  sermons,  he  said,  and  he  quoted  Henry  Morley^s 
saying  that  Shakespeare's  works  were  a  lay  Bible,  not  by  chance,  but 
of  set  purpose,  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  remark  that  the  man  who  had 
not  read  Shakespeare  should  have  public  prayers  put  up  for  him. 

The  remaining  lectures  of  the  course  will  treat  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
writer  and  author,  of  ^he  development  of  his  mind,  of  Shakespearian 
criticism,  of  the  Baconian  theory,  and  of  the  general  character  and 
grouping  of  the  plays. 

Henky  Ibvtng's  PhiladbTxPhia  Lecture. — The  members  of 
the  Contemporary  Club  and  their  guests  seated  Tuesday  morning,  the 
21st  of  December,  in  the  Union  League  Annex,  in  Philadelphia, 
seemed  to  show,  through  the  low-rustliug,  chatting  expectancy,  com- 
mon to  all  well-bred  audiences,  a  feeling  of  especial  zest  and  interest 
in  the  approaching  address  by  the  great  English  actor  of  the  day  on 
"Englidi  Actors"  of  a  by-gone  day.  And  when  Mr.  Irving's  tall 
form,  almost  sparely  fleshed,  and  his  well-known  keen,  yet  very  gen- 
tle face  showed  itself  on  the  low  platform  behind  a  slight  wire-rest 
that  held  his  lecture,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  Mr.  Irving's  presence 
'  and  personality,  as  well  as  his  fame,  were  the  attractive  causes  of  the 
general  ^rmpathy  and  attention  of  his  audience.  The  address  was 
Uie  same  as  that  delivered  last  year  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  of  which  important  extracts  were  given  at  the  time  in 
Shakespeariana  (August,  1886,  pp.  381-4).  Burbage,Betterton,Gar- 
rick,  and  Kean  were  sketched  as  representative  of  their  art  as  the  four 
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greatest  champions,  each  in  h]3  respective  time,  of  nature  instead  of 
artificialty.  Mr.  Irving  seemed  to  wish  to  express  his  own  draniatic 
anon,  and  that  which  has  made  the  supreme  greatness  of  the  Shake- 
spearian and  Elizabethan  drama,  in  his  dictum  that  "  nature  should 
dominate  art,  but  art  should  interpret  nature/' 

In  the  course  of  speaking  of  Betterton  and  the  hospitality  he 
allowed  himself,  agreeably  with  the  humor  of  his  time,  to  entertain 
toward  the  small  plays  of  the  day,  his  remarks  glanced  on  the  practical 
policy  and  detailed  managerial  care  which  have  played  so  large  a  part 
in  securing  his  own  success.  These  were,  probably,  important  interpo- 
lations in  the  Oxford  lecture,  and  they  may  well  be  recorded  as  con- 
siderations of  especial  weight  and  timeliness.    -Said  Mr.  Irving : — 

It  was  something  to  be  tbankfiil  for,  that  at  the  time  when  the  highly- 
flavored  comedies  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve  were  all  the  vogue,  and 
when  the  monotonous  profligacy  of  nearly  all  the  characters  introduced 
Into  those  plays  was  calculated  to  encourage  the  most  artiflcial  style  of  act- 
ing, it  was  something,  I  say,  to  be  thankful  for  that  at  such  a  time  Better- 
ton  and  one  or  two  other  actors  could  inAise  life  into  the  noblest  creations 
of  Shakespeare.  Owing,  more  especially,  to  Betterton ^s  powers  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  held  its  own  popularity,  even  against  such  witty  productions  aa 
Love  for  Love, 

I  may  here  add  that  the  censure  said  to  have  been  directed  against  Better- 
ton  for  the  introduction  of  scenery  is  the  prototype  of  that  cry  which  we  hear 
so  often  nowadays  against  over-elaboration  in  the  arrangements  of  the  stage. 
If  it  be  a  crime  against  good  taste  to  endeavor  to  enlist  every  art  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  stage,  and  to  heighten  the  eflbct  of  noble  poetry  by  surrounding 
it  with  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  accessories,  I  myself  must  plead 
^11  ty  to  that  charge.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that' every  dramatist 
who  has  ever  lived,  from  Shakespeare  downwards,  has  always  endeavored 
to  get  his  plays  put  on  the  stage  with  as  good  effect  and  as  handsome  ap- 
pointments as  were  possible.  Indeed,  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burned  down 
during  the  first  performance  of  Henry  VIII,  through  the  firing  off  of  a  can- 
non which  announced  the  arrival  of  King  Henry.  Some  might  regard  this 
as  a  Judgment  against  the  manager  for  such  an  attempt  at  realism. 

It  was  seriously  suggested  to  me  by  an  enthusiast  the  other  day  that  cos- 
tumes of  Shakespeare's  time  should  be  used  for  all  Shakespeare's  plays.  I 
reflected  a  little  on  the  suggestion  and  then  I  put  it  to  him  whether  the 
characters  in  Julitu  Oceaar  or  in  Antony  and  CleqpcUra  dressed  in  doublet 
and  hose  would  not  look  rather  out  of  place.  He  answered,  'he  had 
never  thought  of  that'    In  fact,  difficulties  almost 'innumerable  must  in- 
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variably  crop  up  if  we  attempt  to  represent  plays  without  appropriate  cos- 
tume and  scenery,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  realize  the  locale  of  the  action.  I 
do  not  contend  that  a  well-acted  play  could  not  be  effective  without  the 
accessories  of  the  modern  theatre.  For  myself  I  could  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate ^am^<  In  a  froctccoat  before  a  set  of  tapestry  hangings,  but  the  preju- 
dice in  in  &vor  of  costume  and  scenery,  and  practically  their  value  lias 
ceased  to  l>e  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  are  dictated  by  the  public^  taste  of 
the  day,  not  by  the  desire  for  mere  display,  but  that  demand  for  truth  In 
detail  which  has  grown  with  the  development  of  art  in  all  its  phases. 

Mr.  G06SE  ON  THE  Bacon  Cipher. — Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  has 
received  from  Mr.  Grosse  the  following  letter  referring  to  his  ^'  Stop 
Careless  Youthe,"  which  appeared  in  The  Oritie  of  Oct.  29. 

IHnUy  College,  Cambridge,  November  18,  1887. 

Dear  Mr.  Lathrop: — I  have  been  excessively  diverted  with 
your  article  on  '*  Stop  Careless  Youthe."  Indubitably  you  prove 
your  point,  and  in  future  it  stands  among  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Baconian  pseudo-Shakespeare.  I  have  given  your  article  to  Dr. 
Aldis  Wright,  our  greatest  living  Shakespearian,  and  know  that  he 
will  be  as  much  amused  as  I  am.  You  have  selected  the  exact 
proper  way  to  treat  this  folly.  Ridicule  and  criticism  by  parody  are 
the  only  weapons  fit  to  be  used  against  such  adversaries.  I  was  talk- 
ing a  few  days  ago  about  the  whole  matter  with  our  Shakespeare 
veteran,  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  found  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  me  that  either  entire  silence  or  a  peal  of  Eabelaisian  laughter 
was  the  only  notice  they  deserve.  These  Malvolios  of  criticism,  as 
yon  will  have  noticed,  are  so  puffed  up  with  their  tricky  ingenuity 
that  they  forget  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  literature  or  the 
biography  in  which  the  work  and  career  of  Shakespeare  are  set.  They 
know  noting  of  Ben  Jonspn,  whose  existing  statements  absolutely 
knock  their  theories  on  the  head ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  seen 
a  real  Elizabethan  book ;  in  short,  they  are  engaging  in  a  fight  with- 
out swords  or  guns  or  powder. 

Not  a  single  adherent  of  any  weight  has  joined  the  Baconian  party 
here.  A  few  persons  who  believe  that  we  are  the  ten  tribes,  and  that 
Arthur  Orton  was  Sir  Boger  Tichborne,  and  that  Tennyson^s  sister 
was  the  author  of  In  Memariam, — people  for  whom  evidence  does  not 
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exist,  and  who  love  paradox  for  its  own  sake, — form  the  whole 
Baconian  schism  over  here.  How  is  it  with  you  ?  The  best  I  can  say 
about  your  "  Stop  Careless  Youthe  "  is,  that  Shakespeare  would  have 
split  his  sides  over  it,  and  that  Bacon  would  have  proved  that  he 
could  not  write  the  "  Comedies ''  by  being  unable  to  see  any  humor 
in  it.     Sincerely  yours, 

EdMTTND  GrOSSE. 

—The  OrUio,  December  10,  1887. 

9 

Henky  Ibvxng  at  Stbatford. — During  Mr.  Irving^s  recent 
visit  to  Stratford  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  Childs  foun- 
tain^ the  following  conversation  was  overheard  between  two  Irish 
laborers : 

First  Paddy. — Why,  then,  who^s  this  Misther  Erven  that  there's  so 
much  talk  about?    Is  he  for  Gladstone? 

Second  Paddy. — Oche^  he's  not  in  that  way  at-all  at-a]I. 

First  P. — What  countryman  is  he? 

Second  P. — He's  a  Yankee,  I  b'lieve.  At  layst  he  comes  fruJi 
thim  parts. 

First  P.— What  is  he,  thin  ? 

Second  P. — Why,  he's  a  play-acthor  that  plays  the  divil  in  the 
Musayum  Thayather  up  there  in  the  Sthrand  in  London,  and  I'm 
tould  it's  raal  awful  to  see  him  with  the  fire  shooting  out. of  him  and 
all  round  him. 

First  P.— Oh  !  and  what's  he  goen  for  to  do?^ 

Second  P. — ^To  turn  on  the  new  wather- works,  down  there  at  Strat- 
ford. 

First  P. — Well,  that'll  be  doing  some  good,  anyhow. 

And  so  the  colloquy  ended,  with  the  cheering  idea  that  the  "  divil " 
could  so  &r  forget  himself  as  to  meddle  with  the  unfriendly  element* 

An  American  Representative  Theatre.— The  public-spirited- 
ness  that  is  now  so  often  displayed  in  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries  might  be  also  attracted  towards  a 
representative  theatre,  if  associated  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  with  a 
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oonservatoire  or  trainiDg-school.  Though  such  a  donation  should  not 
be  obtainable  at  the  start^  the  foundation  and  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  enterprise  by  a  stock  company  would  undoubtedly  be  followed  by 
many  valuable  l^acies. 

The  great  need  of  the  American  stage  is  a  theatre  the  policy  of 
which  shall  not  be  guided  solely  by  the  desire  of  money-making; 
where  the  manager  shall  not  be  debarred  from  engaging  a  valuable 
actor,  because  he  can  not  feel  sure  of  his  availability  for  every  play ; 
where  the  programme  is  frequently  changed^  a  repertory  gradually 
formed,  and  where  alone,  in  the  metropolis  at  least,  its  successes  could 
be  seen.  (The  modem  system  of  hawking  round  plays  at  the  cheap 
theatres,  after  they  have  obtained  one  run  at  the  higher-priced  places, 
18  responsible  for  the  failure  of  several  managers  who,  had  they  kept 
their  property  uncheapened,  could  have  always  reckoned  upon  success- 
fal  revivals.)  To  this  theatre  should  be  attached  a  training-school, 
with  the  principal  actors  and  actresses  as  instructors;  and  the  most 
^.romising  graduates  should  be  absorbed,  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with 
reasonable  economy  into  the  regular  company.  .  ^  .  In  many 
respects  no  better  basis  could  be  chosen  for  the  foundation  of  a  repre- 
sentative theatre  than  that  of  the  Comidie  Fran^iae.  The  selection 
of  plays  should  rest  with  the  manager,  assisted  by  a  limited  number  of 
the  company.  A  financial  interest  should  be  given  to  certain  mem- 
bers after  a  specified  time  of  service,  and  retiring  pensions  should  also 
be  allotted.  To  gather  a  splendid  company  for  a  theatre  so  conducted 
woul<l  not  be  difficult.  Many  of  our  "  stars,"  who  are  now  compelled 
to  travel,  would  gladly  embrace  the  chance  of  once  more  having 
homes.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Jefferson  are 
weary  of  their  enforced  nomadic  life,  and  contemplate  speedy  and 
well-earned  retirement.  But  in  all  probability,  both  would  be  glad  to 
act  occasionally  in  such  a  theatre,  where  the  frequent  changes  of  pro- 
gramme would  not  necessitate  their  appearing  every  night.  That 
they  might  also  be  relied  on  to  assist  the  students  by  advice  and  illus- 
tration I  am  confident,  though  they  would  shrink  probably  from  the 
labors  of  regular  tuition.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  is  excelled  by 
none  in  his  devotion  to  and  study  of  his  art,  and  who  has  done  more 
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than  IU17  tngedian  of  the  last  decade  to  lotrodaoe  new  and  revive 
meritorious  old  phijrs,  is  known  to  be  desiroos  of  establishing  himself 
in  the  metropolis  and  wonld  be  willing  donbtlesB  to  merge  his  indi- 
vidual aspirations  into  those  of  the  foonders  and  company  of  a  repre- 
sentative theatre. 

JiTLiAjr  Maokub^  November  North  Ameriean  Remew. 

Shakbspeabe's  CncBELiirB  AKD  Teetbt.— Probably  no  inqairjr 
or  researdi  among  Shake^eariah  students  possesses  a  greats  interest 
than  that  which  endeavors  to  elucidate  the  localities  viated  bjr  Shake- 
speare as  an  actor,  and  upon  a  recent  visit  to  Tenbj  I  was  much 
impressed  with  a  claim  which  I  found  had  been  advanced  that  the 
prindpal  scene  in  Cymbeline,  the  cave  of  Belarius,  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vidnitj  of  the  town.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare's 
cave  was  in  or  near  a  wood,  and  also  near  the  main  road  to  Milford 
Haven.     Sodi  is  the  position  even  to  the  present  day  of  the  cave 
known  as  Boyle's  mouth.    An  inspection  of  the  cave  and  neighbor- 
hood at  once  suggests  the  fitness  and  probability  of  the  theory,  but 
on  more  seriobs  examination  it  is  sorprising  how  fkcta  as  well  as 
probabilities  confirm  the  impression.    The  high-road  from  Tenby  to 
Milford  Haven  is  one  of  great  antiquity.    It  is  one  of  the  old  ridge 
ways  which  have  existed  from  the  Roman  occupation ;  the  only  road, 
in  fact,  ^idi  could  have  been  taken.     Leaving  Tenby,  it  winds 
ronnd  what  was  almost  the  sea  shore,  a  vast  tract  of  sea  having,  in 
recent  times,  been  reclaimed.    About  a  mile  from  Tenby,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  road,  still  obscured  in  the  wood,  and  still  to  be 
found  only  by  some  perseverance,  is  the  cave  which,  doubtless,  was 
originally  formed  by  the  washing  of  the  sea.    Time  has  added  to  the 
deposit  upon  its  floor,  and  necessitated  the  removal  of  portions  at 
various  times. 

But  when  the  probability  of  Shakespeare  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  cave  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  probability  becomes 
almost  a  certainty.  The  importance  of  the  fortified  town  of  Tenby 
in  Elizabeth's  day  (and  the  walls  are  in  great  part  still  standing) 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  companies  of  players  would  period!- 
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<sall7  proceed  thither  in  their  customary  travels.  This  is  rendered 
more  certain  still  from  the  fact  that  it  lay  upon  the  only  road  to 
Carew  Castle,  Pembroke  Town,  Castle  Manobier,  and  other  strong- 
holds, and  even  to  St.  David's,  Haverfordwest,  etc.  That  Shakespeare, 
therefore,  not  only  visited  Tenby,  but  passed  and  re-passed  along  the 
old  road  over  the  ridgeway  with  hLs  company  few  will  question,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  visits  were  not  of  a  hurried,  flying 
character,  but  that  his  stay  would  be  of  sufficient  length  to  enable 
him  to  fully  investigate  the  surroundings  of  this  remarkable  neigh- 
borhood, and  fit  in  its  chief  features  with  his  historical  imagination, 
one  cannot  but  contemplate  this  remarkable  cave  with  the  deepest 
interest.  Although  not  very  conversant  with  the  neighborhood,  I 
think  I  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  other  cavern  existing  upon 
this  road  to  suggest  even  a  doubt,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  plot  of 
Cymbeline  confidently  convey  the  impression  that  the  cave  was  near 
the  road  by  which  all  the  characters  were  obliged  to  approach 
Milford. 

I  know  not  if  the  records  of  Tenby  are  preserved,  or  whether  they 
would  prove  the  players'  visits,  but,  whether  they  would  or  not, 
probabilities  in  this  case  are  all  in  favor  of  Shakespeare's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  cave,  and  that  he  fitted  his  story  to  its  peculiar 
position.  The  presumed  date  of  the  play,  1609,  also  agrees  with  the 
plausibility  of  die  theory. — J.  Hill,  Stratford  Herald, 

CuBioxTB  Cbiticibhs  ON  Shakespeabe.— George  III.  declared 
that  Shakespeare  was  poor  stuff,  an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys  would  probably  have  coincided,  for  that  indefatigable  play- 
goer calls  Romeo  cmd  Juliet  the  worst  play  that  he  ever  saw,  and 
Tioeljlh  Night  ^*  but  a  silly  play  not  at  all  relating  to  the  name  or 
day."  MojAeth  only  appeals  to  him  as  '^  a  most  eifcellent  play  for 
variety," and  in  a  similar  strain  he  discourses  of  other  of  the  plays; 
but  perhaps  his  most  curious  criticism  is  delivered  upon  the  Midwm- 
mer^Nigfifa  Dream,  which  he  goes  to  see  for  the  first  time  and  is 
so  dissatisfied  with  that  he  declares  he  will  never  see  it  again,  '  for 
it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.' 
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Bat  PepTB  only  reflected  the  taste^  or  want  of  taste,  of  his  time, 
brother  diarist,  Evelyn,  remarks  in  reference  to  a  performance 
of  Hamlet :  *^  But  now  the  old  plays  began  to  disgost  this  refined  age, 
since  his  Majesties  being  so  loi^  abroad.''  The  reign  of  the  comedy 
of  wit  and  intrigue  had  began.  Addison,  althoagh  he  devoted  himself 
in  the  Spectator  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  Milton,  yet  actaally 
left  Shakespeare  unnamed  in  the  Account  of  the  Ghreateet  EngUeh  Poets, 
which  he  addressed  ^o  Sacheverell.  After  this  example  it  is  hardly 
surprising  to  find  a  book  called  the  Ghlden  Medley  published  in  1720, 
informing  its  readers  that  "  if  'it  had  not  been  for  Shakespeare's  Ten^ 
ped  he  would  scarce  have  been  allowed  a  place  among  the  dramatick 
poets." 

Dr.  Johnson  once  astonished  his  hearers  by  declaring  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  temple  in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride  was  the  finest  he 
knew — ^finer  than  anything  in  Shakespeare.  Grarrick  protested,  but 
in  vain,  for  the  Doctor  was  not  to  be  moved.  •  .  •  The  late  Pro- 
fessor  F.  D.  Maurice  says  in  one  of  his  works  that  when  Scott  has 
told  us  what  our  ancestors  foor«,  Shakespeare  will  tell  us  what  they 
were. — Some  Carioaitiee  in  Oritidma,    June  Temph  Bar. 

A  Letter  fbom  Ben  Jonson. — A  very  interesting  holograph 
letter  by  Ben  Jonson  will  be  sold  shortly  at  auction  by  Messrs.  Put- 
tick  and  Simpson.  It  is  many  years  since  a  letter  ^eritten  by  ''  rare 
Ben  "  has  been  sold,  and  no  doubt  it  will  fetch  a  good  sum.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  full  copy  of  the  document : — 

Jul!  21, 1628. 

My  deab  frendb,— I  hope  the  papers  I  sente  bi  mi  Cousin  arrived  safe* 
and  that  they  may  be  advantaglous  to  you.  I  have  met  wyth  2  very 
interesting  books  laterly  which  I  will  lend  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  con- 
venyintly  spare  them.  My  Neighbor  Mayster  Lee  has  finished  building 
his  house  which  is  of  a  very  &ir  constructio'  but  hardly  capacious  enough 
I  think  for  his  large  family.  Ouer  ye  dore  he  has  caused  to  be  cut  on  a 
stone 

BABTHOIX>MBW :  LEE:  BVUiDEDHEB: 

IN :  1623. 
Hoping  this  may  meet  you  in  goode  health  as  it  leaves  mee 

Your  Huble  friend  and  Servant 

BSM  JONSOK. 


TOI-.  V.  .  PEBBUAKY,  1888.  NO.  L. 


SHAKESPEARE  MUSIC. 

TRAGEDIES^  OYEBTUBEB. 


And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 


— J/oo&eeA,  77,  i. 


If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be  heard,  to't  again  I 

-^Othello,  III,  t 

jHAKESPEABE'S  tragedies  liave,  on  the  whole,  appealed 
less  frequently  to  musicians  than  the  comedies,  with  the 
exception  of  Macbdk  and  Romeo  and  Jvlid.  Both  of  these 
plays  have  been  set  many  times,  especially  the  latter,  which 
has  been  made  into  an  opera  over  and  over  again.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  turning  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  into  operas.  The  wonder  and  beauty  of  his  words  need  no 
musical  interpretation ;  the  effect  usually  is  to  detract  from  the  dra- 
matic force  of  the  play ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  music,  hampered 
by  the  words,  cannot  soar  to  those  lofty  heights  reached,  for  example, 
in  an  oratorio,  where  the  composer's  mind  is  filled  with  the  great  truth 
expressed  in  the  words,  rather  than  with  the  words  themselves ;  or, 
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better  stilly  in  a  symphony^  where  the  mind  is  oonoerned  only  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  sach  ultimate  traths  as  the  mystery^  beauty,  har- 
mony of  the  Universe ;  and  the  musician  feels  that 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins : 
Buch  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 

Music  introduced  into  the  plays  where  Shakespeare  meant  that  it 
should  be,  and  where  the  dramatic  action  calls  for  it,  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  is  always  beautiful  and  appropriate. 

Among  many  attempts  to  set  music  to  ifac&e^A— either  as  an  opera 
or  altered  and  added  to,  so  as  to  be  almost  beyond  recognition — ^the 
principal  interest  centres  around  that  attributed  to  Matthew  Locke. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written  the  music  for  Sir  William 
Davenant's  alteration  of  Macbeth,  This  was  brought  out  at  the  new 
theatre  in  Dorset  Grardens,  in  1672 — ^three  years  after  t^e  death  of 
Davenant — ^by  his  wife.  His  design  had  been  to  make  the  play  more 
attractive  by  additions'  to  the  lyric  portions,  which  were  borrowed 
principally  from  Middleton's  Wiichj  by  improved  scenes,  stage- 
machinery  and  music. 

After  the  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  "Stage-Playes,**  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  attempts  were  made  continually  to  evade  the  laws. 
At  first  very  stringent,  they  gradually  became  relaxed ;  and  in  1656, 
fourteen  years  after  the  closing  of  the  theatres,  Sir  William  Davenant 
began  to  exhibit  dramatic  performances,  under  the  name  of  operas. 
^'Cromwell  allowed  of  this,  because,  being  in  an  unknown  language, 
it  would  not  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  unknown  lan- 
guage was  music.'' 

It  soon  became  a  favorite  practice  to  change  Shakespeare's  plays 
into  operas  by  the  aid  of  machines,  dancing,  and  music.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  being  favorites  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  thought  necessary, 
when  the  people  b^an  to  call  for  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  add  to  their 
attractiveness,  and  consequently  they  sufiered  all  sorts  of  mutilations 
and  changes. 

Dryden,  in  speaking  of  his  improvements  on  TroUuB  and  Orearida, 
says : — 
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In  this  tragedy,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  correct,  I  tried  to  remove 
that  heap  of  rubbish,  under  which  many  excellent  thoughts  were  buried. 

The  craze  for  elaborate  stage-machinery  must  have  reached  an 
almost  dangerous  height,  judging  from  the  following  lines  of  Dry- 
den's  for  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  1674 : — 

'Tis'to  be  feared 

That,  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'rthrew, 
Machines  and  Tempests 

Will  destroy  the  new. 

Prompter'  Downes  says  of  this  performance  of  Macbeth : — 

Here  was  acted  the  Tragedy  of  Macbethy  altered  by  Sir  William  Daven- 
ant;  being  drest  in  all  it's  Finery,  as  new  Cloath's,  new  Scenes,  Machines, 
as  flyings  for  the  Witches ;  with  all  the  Singing  and  Dancing  in  it :  The 
first  Composed  by  Mr.  Loefc,  the  other  by  Mr.  ChanneU  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Priest;  it  being  all  Excellently  performed,  being  in  the  nature  of  an 
Opera,  it  Beoompenc'd  double  the  Expence ;  it  proves  etill  a  lasting  Play.  - 

He  expressly  states  that  Mr.  Locke  wrote  the  music :  but  Prompter 
Downes  has  been  proved  slightly  inaccurate  on  one  or  two  occasions^ 
and  whether  his  authority  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  authorship  of  the 
masic  has  been  considered  doubtful*  It  has^  therefore^  been  claimed 
for  several  other  musicians ;  but,  until  stronger  evidence  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  advanced  shall  be  forthcoming,  Locke  may  as  well  be 
allowed  the  distinguished  honor  of  having  composed  it.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  Madbeih  music  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Henry  Purcell  has  caused  him  to  be  consiclered  by  several 
musical  historians  the  composer  of  the  work.  If  such  were  the  case, 
he  must  have  been  only  fourteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  it,  and  pro- 
duced nothing  more  for  eight  years — ^which  seems  hardly  probable. 
Mr.  Cummings,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Purcell,  declares  it  to  be 
another  leaf  in  the  laurel  crown  of  England^s  greatest  musician  that 
he  composed  M<u:bdh  music  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  while  another 
writer  adds  that  Purcell  needs  no  borrowed  plumes,  and  the  mere 
existence  of  the  manuscript  in  PurcelFs  handwriting  amounts  to  noth- 
ing, as  he  might  easily  have  made  a  copy  of  the  score  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  it. 
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Still  another  daimant  is  Richard  Leveridge.  Dr.  Rimbaolt's  edi- 
tion of  North's  Memoirs  of  Musie  states  that  the  music  of  Macbeth, 
popularly  known  as  Locke's,  is  the  composition  of  Richard  Leyeridge, 
and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  the  25th  of  January,  1704. 
This  assertion  is  probably  incorrect^  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  any  other  authority.  The  truth  really  seems  to  be — accord- 
ing to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  MusidanSy  that  Leveridge 
did  compose  new  music  for  the  second  act  of  Majcbeth  about  1708, 
which  has  since  been  entirely  forgotten.  He  is,  however,  remembered 
for  his  song,  ^'  'Tis  the  Roast-Beef  of  England ;"  and  with  that  let 
him  be  satisfied. 

Sir  William  Davenant's  version  of  Majcbeth  retained  its  hold  on  the 
stage,  until  the  tragedy  was  produced  by  Grarrick  from  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  when  Locke's  music  was  retained. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  performance  of  Macbeth  given  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Phelps,  at 
iSadlers'  Wells.  At  that  time  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  produce 
Shakespeare's  plays  as  they  were  written ;  so  Locke  was  banished, 
with  the  singing- witches  and  machines,  and  not  a  note  of  music  was 
heard  from  first  to  last. 

The  play  was  presented  in  its  integririty,  even  to  the  restoration  of  Lady 
MacduflT  and  'her  son  and  literal  compliance  with  th^  stage  direction, 
"Enter  Macduff  with  Macbeth's  bead  on  a  pole/' — which  was  rather 
trying  to  the  gravity  of  the  audience. 

When  Macbeth  was  revived  by  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  the  old  music  was  reinstated,  since  when  it  has  held  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  the  stage. 

A  recent  critic  says : — 

It  is  really  time  for  AfcK^eth  to  run  alone  and  to  speak  for  himself,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  music  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  or  Queen  Anne. 

Lately  Mr.  Kelly,  in  California,  has  written  Ma/cheih  music  which 
may  again  banish  Locke ;  but,  judging  from  criticisms  of  it,  doubts 
arise  as  to  whether  it  will  be  any  improvement — or,  indeed,  as  good  ; 
for  Locke's  music,  however  it  may  lack  modern  intensity,  is  at  least 
interesting  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 
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One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  best  music  for  Macbeth  would  be 
of  such  description  as  that  mentioned  in  the  stage-directions  of  the 
play — ^  drums  and  hautbois/'  with  witches'  dances  and  songs  in  some 
forgotten  mode.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  suggest  witches  by 
modem  harmonic  means ;  but  the  music  should  be  such  as  those  crea- 
tures would  be  likely  to  sing,  and  therefore  not  to  be  judged  for  its 
intrinsic  musical  worth,  but  for  its  appropriateness. ,  An  approach  to 
this  was  made  in  the  Scotch  airs  which  used  sometimes  to  be  intro- 
duced in  Macbdh.  These  old  melodies,  like  the  old  Irish  melodies, 
are  generally  written  either  in  the  intervals  of  the  ancient  pentatonio 
scale  or  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  them.  This  pentatonic  scale  (which 
oorresponds  to  our  black  keys  on  the  piano)  may  be  traced  to  Japan 
and  China,  where  it  is  used  to-day,  and  finally  to  India,  where  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  survivors  of  their  complicated  system  of 
musical  modes.  Here,  then — among  the  Aryan  ancestors  of  the  wild 
Scotch  airs,  dead  and  gone  scales  with  weird  intervals,  diminished 
seconds,  discord  on  discord — Hecate  and  her  sister  witches  might  be 
expected  to  find  music  to  their  taste. 

Locke's  music  to  Macbeth  has  also  been  attributed  to  Eccles.  How- 
ever, his  music  for  the  play  is  to  be.  found  in  score  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1696,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Cummings,  does  not  compare  with  Locke's  for  con- 
ciseness and  dramatic  efiectiveness,  being  full  of  tedious  imitations 
long  drawn  out.  Hatton,  who  was  the  composer  for  the  Princess's 
Theatre  while  under  Charles  Kean's  management,  also  wrote  music 
for  Macbeth, 

France,  Italy,  Germany,  have  all  contributed  composers  of  Macbeth 
music.  There -is  an  opera  founded  on  the  play  by  Oh^Iard,  the  libretto 
of  which  is  by  Hix,  and  Kouget  de  I'Isle,  the  author  of  the  "  Marsel- 
laise."  This  opera  was  given  in  Paris  at  the  Grand  Op6ra  in  1827, 
but  failed.  Shortly  after,  it  was  brought  out  in  Munich,  where  its 
aaccesB  was  so  decided  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  made  Ch^lard  his 
Kapellmeister.  Afterwards,  it  was  produced  in  London  (1832),  but 
received  little  notice,  for  Fidelia  was,  at  that  time,  attracting  all  atten- 
tion.    A  critic  of  the  time  says  of  this  opera : — 
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There  an  some  artftil  and  etTecUve  moaieal  eonUauto  in  it  The  moflie 
giTcn  to  the  witches,  who  always  sing  in  a  groapi  has  a  sinister  and  piere- 
Ing  shrillness.  The  reception  of  Duncan  is  goigeoos  with  a  certain  bardie 
tone  thrown  into  the  choms. 

In  spite  of  all  diese  metitB,  this,  with  his  other  opans,  has  been  almost 
forgotten,  the  overtore  to  Maebdh  alone  being  oocasioDallj  heard. 
Verdi  wrote  an  opera,  MaebdtOf  whidi  has  enjoyed  some  p6palarity. 
The  libretto  is  hy  Piave,  and  it  was  first  soi^  at  Florence  in  1847. 

From  Grermanj  there  is  a  long  Ust,  ioclading  Spohr — an  overture 
to  Mcusbdhy  not  by  any  means  one  of  his  best ;  Holly,  of  Breslaii ; 
Bichard,  of  Berlin;  Eberwein,  die  fiiend  of  Goethe;  Mederitscb, 
called  Gallos,  who  wrote  ^Makbeth  mit  Geaang^';  Bastrelli,  of 
Dresden ;  Taubert^  at  Berlin,  and  last,  Beethoven,  who  made  sketches 
for  an  overture  and  first  choms  to  Macbeth^  which,  unfortunately,  were 
never  completed ;  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Nottebohme  in  his  Mugika- 
Usehes  WochenblaiL  These  sketches  and  an  overture  to  Ooriclanus 
are  all  that  the  most  wonderful  musical  genius  has  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  Shakespeare. 

In  England,  Hamlet  has  been  left  almost  undisturbed— doubtless 
because  there  is  little  opportunity  in  it  for  musical  display.  With  the 
exception  of  the  "  Dead  March ''  at  tlie  end,  which  is  a  fine  subject 
for  the  musician,,  there  is  nothing  to  put  music  to  but  the  detached 
songs  of  Ophelia  and  the  snatches  sung  by  the  grave-digger,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  occasional  flourish  of  drums  and  hautbois  from  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

A  funeral-march  to  Hamlet  has  been  written  by  Henry  Hugo 
Pierson,  an  Englishman  who  adopted  Grermany  as  his  country,  and 
who,  while  there,  published  much  of  his  music  under  the  nam  de  plume 
of  Edgar  Mansfeldt  He  was  also  the  composer  of  overtures  to  Mac- 
belh,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Borneo  and  Juliet^  all  of  which  have  been 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts.  The  traditional  airs  to 
Ophelia's  songs  have  continued  to  be  used  most  frequently  in  the 
play.  A  collection  of  these  was  arranged,  with  accompaniments, 
and  published  by  George  Nicks  in  1839.  Certainly,  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  Ophelia  than  these  ancient  melodies.    These 
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and  an  overtiire  to  Hcumld  by  Macfarren  are  about  all  the  Englif^ 
Hamld  mnsic^  properly  so  called.  Of  ooorse,  there  are  numerous 
solos  and  glees  written  to  words  taken  from  Hamlet — ^as  is  the  oase 
with  all  the  plays — ^but  it  is  not  our  province  to  mention  those  here. 

Outside  of  England,  there  have  been  several  attempts  at  operas 
founded  on  Shakespeare^s  text,  most  of  which  have  sunk  into  obliv- 
ion. In  Italy  (1705),  Gasparini,  of  Venice,  wrote  an  opera,  Amleto, 
the  words  of  which  were  by  Apostolo  Zeno.  It  was  produced  in 
London  in  1712.  Holland,  a  Hanoverian,  bom  in  1748,  composed 
in  1790  an  entr^acte  to  Hamlet  for  orchestra,  which  was  published  in 
Berlin ;  and  Holly,  of  Breslau,  wrote  an  entr'acte  and  several  '^  Mor- 
ceauz  de  Musique  "  for  Hamlet.  There  is  also  Handet  music  by  the 
Abb6  Vogler — an  interesting  figure  among  musicians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Accounts  of  his  merits  as  a  theorist  differ  greatly.  Baron  Yon 
Weber,  in  speaking  of  him  in  the  life  of  his  father,  who  was  Yogler's 
distinguished  pupil,  SBkys :— ^ 

A  singular  apparition  was  the  Abb6  Vogler,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
theorists  of  his  time  ;—&  man  of  great  powers  of  Judgment  and  a  mighty 
memory,  which  always  stood  him  in  great  stead. 

Another  writer  says  that  he  was  as  far  in  advance  of  his  time  as  a 
half-educated  enthusiast  could  be  and  that  he  would  be  remembered 
by  Mozart's  satire  and  his  pupiFs  success,  rather  than  by  his  orches- 
trion, ''or  by  his  impure  lessons  in  counterpoint,  or  by  his  travels 
east,  west,  north,  south,  or  by  his  settings  of  the  penitential  psalms.'^ 
A  notice  of  him  in.  the  Harmordoon  (1824)  seems  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  difference  of  opinion.     It  says : — 

The  Abbd  was  a  man  of  great  reading  and  a  classical  scholar,  as  well  as 
a  profound  musician — ^but  at  the  same  time  with  great  eccentricity  of  char- 
acter. Though  he  was  a  profound  virtuoso  on  the  organ,  and  knew  how 
to  treat  that  instrument  >irith  more  dignity,  science  and  feeling  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  prided  himself  on  concealing  this  talent  from 
the  public  and  in  exercising  his  skill  only  in  marches,  light  concertos  and 
little  popular  pieces  of  no  depth  of  thought  or  powers  of  execution  :  hence 
he  was  genenJly  regarded  as  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but,  with  regard 
to  music,  as  a  mere  pretender  to  science— as  a  mere  fanciful,  though  not 
onamusing,  amateur.   In  the  same  spirit  of  whim,  he  furnished  publishers 
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with  only  a  few  trifling  productions  of  the  moment,  while  all  the  higher 
eflbrto  of  his  genius  he  kept  a  profound  secret,  carrying  them  everywhere 
with  him  till  his  death,  when  the  world  discovered  what  wrong  Judgment 
they  had  formed  of  him. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  abilities,  he  is  certainly 
not  remembered  now  for  his  Hamld  music,  of  which  there  is  probably 
not  a  copy  in  existence,  unless  there  be  one  left  in  some  hidden  nook 
of  the  old  cathedral  town  of  Speyer,  where  it  was  printed.  Nor  yet 
is  he  remembered  by  Mozart's  satire  on  him,  but  by  something  far 
better-^Browning's  fine  poem,  "Abt  Vogler*' — [after  he  has  been 
extemporiring  on  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention].  Browning 
has  gone  below  the  surface :  he  has  passed  his  eccentricities  by  and 
has  given  us,  in  the  rapt  thoughts  of  the  eztemporizer,  a  profound 
theory  of  art,  or,  better,  of  life. 

The  only  Hamlet  music  of  importance  is  that  of  the  modem  French 
composer,  Ambroise  Thomas.  The  libretto  for  this  was  written  by 
Barbier  and  Carr6.  It  may  almost  go  without  saying  that  this  libretto 
is  a  horrible  mangling  of  Shakespeare's  play,  in  which  the  characters, 
divested  of  all  their  reality,  seem  but  gibbering  phantasms  of  the 
originals.  The  d^notlement  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  play ;  in 
the  last  scene  a  rustic  festivity  is  at  its  height;  Ophelia  appears 
dressed  in  white,  with  disheveUed  hair  intertwined  with  flowers,  and, 
after  singing  to  the  rustic  crowd  the  legend  of  the  "  Water  Nymph,'' 
she  drowns  herself  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  and  as  she  floats 
down  the  stream  sings  the  words  of  Hamlet  in  his  letter  to  her  as  her 
dying  song : — 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire; 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; — 

But  never  doubt  I  love, 

— ^the  beauty  of  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  appreciate  as  it 
should  be  appreciated,  for  much  the  same  reason  that  Lamb  could  not 
appreciate  Hamlet's  celebrated  soliloquy,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  " — be- 
cause ''it  had  been  so  handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory  boys 
and    men    and    torn    so    inhumanly    from    its    living    place    and 
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principle  of  continuity  in  the  play/'  This  opera  was  first 
produced  in  Paris  in  1868,  at  the  Academic  de  Musique, 
with  Nilsson  as  Ophelia,  in  which  she  made  a  great  success, 
and  afterward  in  London.  It  was  'sung  in  Italian  as  Artdeto  at 
Ooyent  Garden,  with  Nilsson,  and  with  Santley  as  Hamlet.  A  criti- 
dsm  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  in-T6tis'  Biographie  Univeraelle  de  Mutdqae^ 
flays: — 

In  Mlgnon  and  Hamlet  he  gives  proof  of  new  researches :  he  transports 
us  towards  regions  still  unknown,  still  unexplored,  by  him.  An  artist 
with  a  temperament  full  of  suppleness,  vigor  and  poetic  flreof  soul,  a  mmd 
meditative  and  cultivated,  M.  Thomas  has  certainly  not  said  his  last  word. 
And  we  may  expect  better  things  still  ftom  him  in  the  future-^ 

and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Two  more  celebrated  names  appear  in  the  list  of  composers  of 
HamUt  music,  Grade  and  Liszt,  who  have  both  written  overtures  to 
SamleL  There  is  also  an  overture  to  Hamlet  by  Joachim.  A  sym- 
phonic poem  entitled  "  Hamlet,*'  by  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell,  a  young 
American,  at  present  in  Germany,  should  also  be  mentioned,  having 
lately  been  well  received  in  New  York. 

With  the  exception  of  Rossini's  Otello,  and,  latterly,  Verdi's,  there 
IS  no  OtheBo  music  of  importance.  Desdemona's  songs,  like  Ophelia's, 
have  generally  been  sung  to  ancient  melodies.  There  are,  indeed,  one 
or  two  overtures  to  Othello  by  almost  unknown  composers  and  an 
Otdh  by  a  Neapolitan  marquis,  U  Marchese  Berio ;  but  these  seem  to 
be  all.  Sossini's  Otello  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  de8cril)e  it.  The  nrst  performance  of  it  was  given  at  the  Teatro 
del  Fondo  at  Home,  in  1816.  A  Frenchman — M.  Edward  Bertin — 
gives  an  account,  quoted  in  Edwards's  lAfe  of  Roseini,  of  the  first 
performance  of  it,  and  of  Davide,  the  celebrated  tenor,  as  Otello — a 
part  which  he  sang  for  seven  years.  After  talking  for  some  time  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  manner  of  Davide's  singing — saying  that  what 
&ultB  he  has  are  not  faults  for  Italians,  who  do  not  employ  in  their 
opera  seria  what  the  French  call  the  tragic  style,  and  who  scarcely 
understand  us  when  we  tell  them  that  a  waltz  is  out  of  place  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Csesar  or  an  Otello — he  tells  of  an  amusing  alteration 
which  Davide  was  in  the  habit  of  making  in  the  last  act : — 
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ConBidering,  apparently,  that  the  flna>  duet  of  Otello  did  not  safflciently 
■how  off  his  voioe»  he  determined  to  substitute  for  it  a  duet  fh>m  Armida 
("  Amor  poesente  nome")  which  is  very  pretty,  but  anything  rather  than 
severe.  As  it  was  impossible  to  kill  Desdemona  to  such  a  tune,  the  Moor^ 
after  giving  way  to  the  most  violent  Jealousy,  sheathed  his  dagger^  and 
begins  in  the  most  graceful  and  tender  manner  his  duet  with  Desdemona^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  takes  her  politely  by  the  hand  and  retires, 
amidst  the  applause  and  bravos  of  the  public-— who  seem  to  think  it  quite 
natural  that  the  piece  should  finish  in  this  manner,  or»  rather,  that  it 
should  not  finish  at  all ;  for  after  this  beautiful  d6notlment  the  action  is 
about  as  &r  advanced  as  it  was  in  the  first  scene. 

He  complacently  adds :  "  We  do  not  in  France  carry  our  love  of 
music  so  far  as  to  tolerate  such  absurdities  as  these." 

One  is  reminded  of  the  tragi-oomedy  of  Romeo  and  JuUel,  by  Mr. 
James  Howard,  which,  Downes  says,  was  played  alternately — '^  tragi- 
cal one  day  and  tragi-comical  another,  for  several  days  together." 

Byron,  who  heard  a  performance  of  OteUo  at  Venice,  admires  the 
music  and  singing,  but  lauglis  at  the  libretto ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  says 
that  it  is  certainly  full  of  beautiful  and  dramatic  music,  but  with  the 
great  disadvantage  of  reminding  us  continually  of  what  it  does  not 
resemble — the  Othello  of  Shakespeare. 

At  the  time  of  its  production,  a  Milan  journal  found  great  fault  with 
it  for  the  number  of  self-borrowed  passages.  This  habit  of  imitating 
himself  was  one  of  which  Rossini  was  very  fond.  However,  OteUo  is 
one  of  the  most  finished  of  Rossini's  works  and-  marks  a  great  advance 
in  instrumentation,  also  in  the  use  of  the  chorus.  Verdi's  Otello  is 
better  than  Rossini's  in  the  fact  that  the  libretto  is  closer  to  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  as  for  the  music — let  those  who  are  endowed  with  an  appre* 
oiation  of  Italian  opera  be  thankful  for  whatever  gifts  the  gods  may 
give  them. 

Crowds  of  dead  and  gone  worthies  claim  attention  at  the  mention  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  though  Germans  and  Italians  and  French- 
men have  one  after  another  written  operas  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  few 
remain*  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  written  by  Greorga  Benda,  in 
1778.  Although  quite  celebrated  in  his  time,  and  the  composer  of 
many  operas  and  instrumental  works,  Benda  is  now  almost  foigotten. 
Schwanberg,  of  Wolfenbuttel,  made  an  attempt.     Baron  Sigismond 
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VOQ  Bamling  also  devoted  himself  to  the  cause.  Herr  Sti^belt,  who 
at  one  time  lived  in  France,  wrote  a  Borneo  and  Juliet  for  the  Op^ra 
Oomique  at  Paris  which  is  said  to  be  tolerably  g6od.  He  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  re-writing  it,  and  on  his  death-bed  dedicated 
the  score  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  his  patron  in  Grermany* 
There  are  no  less  than  five  Italian  operas  of  Romeo  and  JuUet,  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  of  Bellini  and  Zingarelli ;  the  others  are 
by  Gugliebni  (1729),  Marescalchi  (1789),  Vaccai  (1826).  Bellini's 
was  called  ^^  II  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi,''  was  composed  for  Venice^ 
and  was  produced  in  1830.  The  composer,  for  some  reason,  not  hav- 
ing written  music  to  the  third  act,  that  of  Vaccai  was  introduced,  and 
is  still  heard  in  Bellini's  opera.  It  became  very  popular  throughout 
Italy^  while  in  England  and  France  its  success  was  owing  mainly  to 
the  great  popularity  of  Madame  Pasta,  who  took  the  part  of  Romeo* 
She  was  also  the  fiomeo  in  Zingarelli's  opera,  an  account  of  the  first 
performance  of  which  is  given  in  the  Harmonioon : — 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1824,  Mme.  Pasta  took  her  benefit,  when  Borneo'  et 
OkMeUoy  a  tragic  opera  by  Zingarelli,  was  for  the  first  time  performed  in 
this  country.  It  was  composed  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  upon  an 
abridgment  of  M.  Duels',  free  translation  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  The 
drama  is  beneath  notice ;  and  if  the  names  of  the  characters  did  not  lead 
to  a  recognition,  the  original  story  would  never  be  suspected.  The  music 
has  nothing  that  can  be  callM  l)ad  in  it,  but  it  is  feeble,  with  the  exception 
of  the  beautiful ''  Sommo  del,"  sung  by  Bomeo  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
•f  Giulietta,  who,  at  that  hour,  has  consented  to  be  united  to  him ;  and 
"  Ombra  Adorata,"  also  sung  by  Borneo,  in  the  tomb  scene,  after  he  ha» 
swallowed  the  poison  and  before  Giuletta  awakes. 

It  is  said  that  when  Pasta  conceived  the  character  of  Romeo  she 
took,  with  royal  license,  everything  that  pleased  her  from  all  the 
Sameo  and  Juliet  operas  and  made  up  a  mosaic  for  herself. 

Among  French  composers  of  Romeo  and  Jvliet  music  are  the  cele- 
brated names  of  Grounod  and  Berlioz.  Gounod's  well-known  opera 
was  brought  out  in  England  in  1867.  The  dramatic  symphony  of 
Berlioz  is  an  extraordinary  composition — one  of  the  most  extravagant 
examples  of  the  style  which  he  affects,  called  **  programme  music.'^ 
In  this,  with  the  aid  of  a  programme  printed  with  voluminous  notes^ 
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he  tries  to  make  the  orchestra  tell  the  whole  history  of  the  play :  how 
there  was  an  ancient  fend  between  Montague  and  Capulet ;  how  the 
lovers  met  at  the  masquerade ;  how  they  parted ;  the  poisoning ;  the 
death — and  so  on.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  poor  orchestra  should 
be  forced  to  take  all  this  on  its  shoulders ;  so  Queen  Mab's  doings  are 
brought  out  as  an  important  part  of  the  drama  in  an  odd  scherzo^  in 
which  fifteen  harps  play  an  important  part.  It  is,  however^  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Nurse  and  Peter  are  left  out.  One 
criticism  of  this  astonishing  medley  is  to  the  effect  that  its  length,  its 
obscurity,  the  accumulation  of  useless  executive  material,  its  extreme 
difficulty,  have  all  had  charms  for  unmusical  people.  Another  says 
that  one  either  loses  the  musical  thread  and  has  to  fly  to  the  pro- 
gramme for  enlightenment,  or  one  dreams  of  the  programme  and 
misses  the  music.  This  shows  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  fetter  any- 
thing so  subtle  as  music  with  concrete  ideas.  If  language,  as  C3arlyle 
says,  is  the  flesh-garment  of  thought,  music  must  surely  be  the  wings 
of  thought  The  finest  examples  of  Berlioz's  instrumentation  are 
those  in  which  the  programme  can  be  dispensed  with.  Among  these 
is  the  overture  to  Kinff  LtaVy  about  which  a  French  enthusiast  ex- 
claims: ''What  more  proud,  more  steadfast,  more  brilliant,  more 
chivalrous  than  the  overture  to  King  Lear  r 

The  English  have  not  devoted  themselves  to  Romeo  and  Julid. 
Edmond  Malone,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  English  SUxge^ 
speaks  of  an  old  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1599)  in  which  directions 
are  given  for  ''  musicke  "  to  be  played  between  each  act.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  Shakespeare's  day  for  the  orchestra, — which 
consisted  of  only  eight  or  ten  performers  on  cornets,  lutes,  recorders, 
viols  and  organs, — ^to  fill  up  the  pauses  between  the  acts  with  music, 
probably  of  a  kind  that  we  could  not  blame  Othello  if  he  should  not 
greatly  care  to  hear.  They  also  performed  three  flourishes  before  the 
play  begun,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  "  three  soundings  " — a  bar- 
barous custom,  of  which  we  are  still  reminded  when  our  spirits  are 
kept  up  before  the  .play  begins  and  between  the  acts  with  popular  airs, 
dispensed  by  a  half-flodged  orchestra.  The  principal  attempts  at  music 
for  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  English  composers  are — an  overture  by  Mao- 
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farren^  and  dirges  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  bj  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Arne, 
by  J.  F.  Lampe  and  bjr  Dr.  Bojoe.    The  last  also  wrote  a  dirge  in 

The  remainder  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies — to  which  may  be  added 
the  historical  plays — have  not  very  long  mosical  histories.  Purcell 
wrote  an  overture,  instrumental  music  and  masque  for  Shadwell's 
alteration  of  Timon  of  Athens,  in  1678,  of  which  Downes  says: — 

'Twas  very  well  Acted,  and  the  Musick  in't  well  Performed ;  it  wonder- 
folly  pleas'd  the  Court  and  City ;  being  an  excellent  moral. 

There  is  an  opera  of  OoriohimLa,  written  by  Niccolini  in  1810,  at 
Milan,  and  one  or  two  overtures  besides  that  of  Beethoven — ^namely, 
by  Bemh  and  Anselm  Weber.  Hatton  wrote  incidental  music  for 
Sing  Lear,  also  Riohard  IL  and  Henry  VIIL,  when  these  plays 
were  revived  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  between  the  years  1855 
and  1859.  During  the  same  period  J.  J.  Isaacson  furnished  music 
for  a  revival  oi  Henry  V.  Mattheson,  of  Hamburg — ^the  friend  and, 
at  one  time,  the  rival  of  Handel — wrote  an  opera,  Cleopatra,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  founded  on  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Qeopalra, 
fi)r,  with  the  rest  of  his  music,  it  has  been  lost.  There  is  an  opera 
QiaUo  Oesare  by  Handel,  which  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  in  an 
essay  on  Shakespeare  operas,  tells  us  was  written  to  Shakespeare's 
play.  However,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  mention  of  the  fact  in 
various  accounts  of  Handel's  life.  Besides,  there  is  a  note  in  Burney's 
History  of  Mudo  to  the  effect  that  this  drama  was  written  by  Nicolo 
Hayne  and  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  speaking  of  GHvMo  Oesare,  refers  to  the 
Spe^^aior,  If  there  is  any  mention  made  of  this  particular  opera  in 
the  Spectator,  a  careful  search  has  not  revealed  it,  and — in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  Handel's  opera  was  not  performed  in  England  until 
1723,  and  the  Spectator  stopped  in  1714 — it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  is  mentioned  at  all.  Handel's  opera  of  Rinaldo,  first  performed  in 
1711,  drew  forth  the  '^satiric  lightning"  of  the  Spectator  against 
Italian  operas  in  general,  and  from  time  to  time  much  wit  was 
indulged  in  at  their  expense. 
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Among  parelj  orchestral  works  may  be  mentioned  an  overture  to 
King  John,  by  Radecke,  and  one  to  Julius  Oosmr,  by  Schumann. 
This  latter  was  first  performed  at  the  Male  Choral  Festival  at  Dfissel- 
dorfy  August  Sdy  1852. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  differences  in  English  Shakespeare  music 
and  Continental  Shakespeare  music — entirely  characteristic  of  their 
respective  schools.  In  Merrie  England — ^the  home  of  ballads^  glees 
and  part-songs— the  bulk  of  Shakespeare  settings  has  been  in  one  or 
other  of  these  forms  of  composition.  Truly  speaking,  they  have  had 
no  Shakespeare  operas,  but  merely  operatized  dramas.  In  fact,  opera 
on  the  Italian  model,  in  which  the  dialogues  are  sung,  has  never  be- 
come fully  acclimatized  in  England.  For  years  their  operas  consisted 
merely  of  plays,  with  a  goodly  number  of  songs  and  choruses  inter- 
spersed. While  Handel's  splendid  works  were  being  performed  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  opposite,  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
were  frequently  advertised  English  operas  after  the  Italian  manner,  with 
recitative  in  place  of  dialogue;  yet  they  met  with  no  success.  Italian 
operas,  it  is  true,  were  translated  into  English ;  but  with  the  result 
only  of  inextricable  confusion,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  prima  donna  and  prima  tenore,  often  being  Italians,  sang 
their  parts  in  their  own  language.  The  incongruity  of  a  lover  telling 
his  passion  in  Italian  and  the  beloved  answering  in  English  finally 
dawned  on  the  audience.     Says  Addison : — 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understanding  half  the  opera,  and, 
therefore,  to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have  so 
ordered  It  at  present  that  the  whole  opera  is  performed  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Dr.  Ame,  filled  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  school  of  English  opera^ 
made  several  attempts  on  the  Italian  model — ^notably  in  ArtaaeroseBj 
which,  although  remarkably  successful,  did  nothing  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a  school^  owing,  principally,  to  the  remarks  of  a  certain 
class  of  literary  critics,  who  sent  forth  the  fiat  that  the  English  lan- 
guage was  not  fit  for  recitative, — a  decision  to  which  succeeding  com- 
posers have,  for  the  most  part,  humbly  bowed.  At  this  time,  toO;  the 
favorite  opera  form  was  the  ballad  opera — outcome  of  the  famous 
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Beggars  Opera^  which,  performed  first  in  1729,  took  the  English 
world  bj  storm.  So  great  was  its  success  that  it  was  played  all  over 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Minorca.  Ladies  of  fashion 
attired  themselves  in  costomes  like  those  of  Polly,  the  heroine  of  the 
piece;  fans  and  screens  were  decorated  with  scenes  and  songs  from  the 
play ;  and  Italian  opera,  for  some  time  the  most  fashionable  pastime, 
was  utterly  deserted.  Only  lately  has  there  been  any  attempt  to 
improve  the  standard  of  English  opera.  Much  has  already  been  done 
by  such  talented  composers  as  Sir  Jules  Benedict,  Professor  Maofar- 
ren  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan ;  and  why  should  there  not  arise  a  great 
composer  of  English  opera  who,  among  the  varied  and  fimtastic  leg- 
ends of  Ejng  Arthur  and  the  Enchanter  Merlin,  might  certainly  find 
themes  as  inspiring  as  Wagner  has  found  in  German  mythology. 

From  sentimental  Italy — the  happy  hunting-ground  of  operatic 
composers — we  have  tragic  operas;  Hamlet^  Othello,  Borneo  avd 
JuS/dy  have  drawn  crowds  of  admirers:  while  to  the  beauties  of  ilfici- 
9MsamyeT'Nigh£%  Dream  or  the  Tempest  they  have  seemed  indifierent. 
Again,  the  French  have  produced  operas,  choosing  both  tragedies  and 
comedies ;  while  the  love  of  the  fantastic  in  their  modem  composers 
has  reached  its  culmination  in  the  overtures  of  Berlioz, 

There  is  no  distinctive  characteristic  in  Grerman  Shakespeare  music, 
except  that  found  in  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Schu- 
bert, the  greatest  names  in  the  list  of  Shakespeare  musicians.  Songs, 
part-6ongs,  operatized  dramas,  operas,  overtures, — all  find  a  place, 
though  that  occupied  by  opera  simple  is,  perhaps,  the  least  con- 
apicnous. 

As  yet,  America  has  done  almost  nothing.  Who  knows  but  that 
in  the  next  hundred  years  there  may  be  a  long  list  of  Shakespeare 
composers?  In  the  meantime,  to  show  her  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
mortal Bard  and  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  attuned  their  muse 
to  his,  she  ought  in  1889, — ^the  three  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth, — to  have  a  grand  Shakespeare  music  festival, 
at  which  should  be  performed  the  best  examples  of  every  phase  in  the 
history  of  Shakespeare  music.  There  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for 
eveiy  form  of  musical  entertainment:  madrigal  and  glee  concerts, 
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ballad  conoerts/long  so  popular  in  England^  grand  opera  performan- 
ces^ and  sjinphony  concerts^  on  the  prc^rammes  of  which  would 
appear  the  names  of  almost  every  celebrated  composer  in  the  last 
three  centuries. 

In  closingi  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  say  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  Shakespeare  music  Such 
a  thing  could  hardly  be  accomplished  within  lesser  limits  than  those 
of  a  folio  volume.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  none  of  the  great  lumi- 
naries have  been  forgotten,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  lesser 
lights  have  been  chosen  to  form  a  suitable  retinue. 


Helen  A.  Clabke. 


DELIA  BACON  A8  A  TEACHER  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

■ 

|HE  "Club  of  Two,"  described  in  a  recent  number  of 
Shakespearianay  will  perhaps  accept  greetings  from  a 
club  of  three,  which  calls  itself  "The  Delia  Bacon 
Club.''  The  name  is  offered  as  a  suggestion ;  and  perhaps 
a  few  reminiscences  of  the  method  mlopted  by  Miss  Bacon  as  a  teacher 
of  Shakespeare  may  be  of  general  interest 

Previous  to  1850  Miss  Bacon,  gave  instruction  to  young  ladies  who 
had  left  school  and  desired  to  continue  their  education.  Such  a  dasa 
met  in  her  rooms  every  day,  except  Saturday,  during  the  morning  hours^ 
and  continued  to  do  so  throughout  "term-time" — ^meaning  the  col- 
1^  term  of  study ;  for  everything  in  New  Haven,  where  she  then 
lived,  revolved  around  Yale  College.  It  is  different  now,  since  the 
little  city  has  become  double  in  size  what  it  was  then ;  but  in  that  day 
Yale  gave  law  to  New  Haven  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  Term-time  '^ 
and  "vacation"  were  the  alternating  divisions  of  the  year,  and 
"  commencement "  vied  with  "  Thanksgiving  "  in  anniversary  impor- 
tance. Even  social  and  family  customs — ^such  as  the  hours  for  meals 
and  for  evening  receptions — took  shape  from  the  regulations  of  the 
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CoII^,  more  pardcularlj  as  '' society/'  technically  so  called^  was 
dominated  by  the  College  faculty  and  their  &milies. 

Miss  Bacon's  class  met  at  her  parlor  every  morning  for  about  three 
hoors^  during  which  she  gave  lessons  on  various  subjects  and  in 
various  branches  of  education,  among  which  literature  was  one.  Not 
more  than  twelve  or  fifbeen  young  ladies  formed  the  class  at  any  one 
time. 

During  one  season  which  comes  to  mind  the  study  in  literature 
centred  upon  the  Elizabethan  era ;  in  that  era,  Shakespeare ;  in  Shake- 
speare, Hamlet.  Her  method  of  teaching  was  her  own,  and  its  pecu- 
liar flavor,  its  aroma,  can  never  be  conveyed;  but  as  well  as  a 
description  can  make  that  method  understood,  it  was  something  like 
llie  following : 

She  read  aloud — say,  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act — ^progressing 
Tcry  slowly,  stopping  to  call  attention  to  various  points  and  discuss- 
ing them  as  she  went  along,  repeatedly  reading  passages  of  peculiai; 
interest,  and  then  fe-reading  the  whole,  until  about  an  hour  had  been 
devoted  to  the  lesson.  No  one  had  a  book  excepting  herself.  Her 
pupils  were  expected  to  hear  and  to  remember.  She  taught  them  how 
to  control  their  own  powera  of  attention,  how  to  listen  and  how  to 
remember,  at  the  same  time  that  she  taught  Shakespeare. 

The  next  day,  when  the  hour  came,  she  read  the  same  scene,  and  no 
more.  The  next  day  the  same ;  the  same  the  next ;  and  so  on,  day 
after  day,  for  a  week  perhaps.  When,  Sunday  having  intervened,  the 
class  came  together  again  on  Monday,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  reading  would  advance  to  something  new.  She  opened  the  book, 
and  lo  I  she  b^an  the  very  same  lesson  and  read  it  over  again.  She 
thus  spent  two  or  even  three  weeks  on  a  single  small  portion  of  the 
text.  When  ready  at  last  to  go  forward,  she  added,  perhaps,  half  of 
the  next  act,  or  perhaps  the  whole,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
devoted  to  this  a  week  or  two  more  of  the  daily  morning  hour  given 
up  to  Shakespeare.    And  so  on,  taking  months  for  a  play. 

This  seemed  to  eager  girls  a  very  slow  method  of  studying  Shake- 
^eare^  but  with  every  added  week  its  value  became  apparent.    There 
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was  always  something  gained  with  each  reading,  and  her  pupils  learned 
the  most  implicit  trust  in  her  as  an  intellectual  guide. 

Her  style  of  reading  was  of  a  kind  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was 
not  in  the  least  theatrical,  or  oratorical,  or  redtation-like,  and  yet  no 
reader,  I  am  sure,  ever  made  a  more  abiding  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  memory.  Her  voice  was  sweet,  melodious  and  flexible, 
of  a  low  pitch,  and  of  a  peculiar  lingering  quality  and  penetrating 
power,  expressing  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the  heart  on  the  lowest 
scale  of  tones  in  a  woman's  register.  Her  reading  was  equivalent  to  a 
commentary — ^it  was  of  itself  an  elucidation  of  the  text. 

Ophelia — *^  that  beautiful  creature,'*  as  she  called  her — over  whom 
it  is  said  Mr.  Hudson  was  wont  to  shed  tears,  affected  her  deeply. 
*^  Notice,*'  she  said,  "  Ophelia's  first  appearance.  Here  are  the  very 
first  words  which  you  hear  her  speak."  Then  she  read  the  conversa- 
tion in  Act  I,  Scene  iii,  between  Laertes  and  his  sister,  giving  an 
emphasis  and  intonation  to  the  few  sentences  uttered  by  the  latter 
which  no  one,  hearing,  could  ever  forget,  especially  the  phrase 

No  more  but  so, 

which  she  rendered  with  a  tender,  sorrowful,  appealing  pathos,  having 
in  it  the  prophecy  of  a  iieart-break. 

'^  See  what  Ophelia's  appearance  must  have  been,"  she  said  once ; 
'^  what  a  fitir,  pure  creature  she  must  have  looked,  and  Hamlet  must 
have  known  her  to  be !"  The  famous  soliloquy,  "  To  be  or  not  to 
be,"  was  the  lesson,  at  the  dose  of  which  Ophelia  unexpectedly 
appears,  and  Hamlet  breaks  off  into  the  exclamation : — 

Soft  you,  now, 
The  fair  Ophelia :— Nymph,  in  thy  oriaona, 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 

^  He  asks  her  prayers,  struck  anew  by  her  purity  and  loveliness.    See 

all  which  that  implies,"  she  said. 

The  tone  in  which  she  read  the  words  at  the  banning  of  diis 

play— 

'Tls  bitter  oold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart, 
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was  most  striking  and  impressive.    The  words  seemed  meant  to  be 
the  key-note  of  a  bitter  tragedy. 

Miss  Bacon  set  due  valne  on  all  helps  and  adjuncts  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.     Every  comer  of  the  literary  world  had  not  then,  as 
now,  been  ransacked  to  find  aught  which  could  cast  the  faintest  light 
on  the  Shakespearian  .plays.    But  she  illustrated  them  with  instruction 
on  the  thought  and  manners  of  the  time,  on  the  laws  of  dramatic 
composition,  and  on  the  contrast  between  the  classic  and  the  modem 
dntma.     To  show  this  contrast,  she  read  to  her  class,  in  translation, 
many  of  the  Greek  dramatists.     Her  vision  was  wide,  her  method 
large  and  comprehensive.    The  derivation  of  this  word  or  that,  the 
use  of  Old  English  or  Saxon,  changes  in  etymology,  the  sources  of  the 
various  plots — in  short,  what  David  Crocket  called  ^^  the  grammar 
and  geography  and  conchology  *'  of  the  plays — did  not  interest  her  so 
much  as  their  inner  life  and  meaning.     She  seemed  to  saturate  her- 
self with  the  play,  as  it  were ;  to  live  in  it ;  to  call  into  imaginative 
consciousness  the  loves,  hopes,  fears,  ambition,  disappointment,  and 
despair  of  the  characters,  and  under  this  intense  realization  to  divine, 
as  it  were,  the  meaning  of  the  play — "  its  unity ,^  as  she  said — its 
motif.     For  that  "  unity,"  that  motif  she  made  unremitting  and  ear- 
nest search.    She  found  it  by  a  process  of  judgment,  of  searching  and 
comparing,  of  weighing  and  balandng,  of  induction  and  intuition,  of 
reasoning  and  insight.    She  found  its  intimations  in  obscure  passages, 
in  unimportant  utterances,  apparently  void  of  significance.     To  her 
every  word  was  weighted.     *^  There  is  nothing  superfluous,"  she  said, 
*'  in  any  of  these  plays,  the  greatest  product  of  the  human  mind ; 
nothing  which  could  have  been  dispensed  with.     Every  character  is 
necessary ;  eveiy  word  is  full  of  meaning." 

Miss  Bacon  not  unfrequently  spoke  of  having  seen  Shakespeare  in 
theatrical  representation ;  but  what  the  play  was  or  who  were  the 
actors  is  forgotten,  if  it  were  ever  known  to  the  writer.  I  do  not 
think  she  ever  saw  Booth.  She  always  spoke  of  her  experienee  in 
theatre-going  as  a  disappointment,  and  said  that  she  did  not  care  to  go 
again.  ^'  It  is  impossible  to  put  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  in  a  way  to 
satisfy  one's  expectations,"  she  would  say.  "  Nothing  can  equal  the 
imagination.'' 
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Her  theoiy  of  the  aathorship  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  she. did 
not  arrive  at  until  she  had  given  up  her  classes  and  devoted  herself  to 
lecturing.  I  well  remember  the  private  interview  in  which  she 
announced  that  theory  to  one  of  her  pupils.  This  was  before  1850. 
It  was  not  until  several  years  thereafter  that  she  gave  it  to  the  public 
through  Puinam^s  Magazine, 

Sarah  Edwabds  Henbhaw. 
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XVn.      CHARLBS  KKIOHT. 

HARLES   ENIGHTy  whose  name  is  one  of  the  moat 
familiar  on  the  list  of  the   editors  of  Shakespeare^  was 
born  at  Windsor,  England,  on  March  15,  1791.    His 
father  was  a  bookseller  and  printer.     He  was  educated  at 
Ealing,  and  afterwards  adopted  his  father's  business. 

He  edited  and  published  a  large  number  of  works,  among  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  may  be  named:  OapUal  and  Labor ^  18mo. ;  London, 
pictorially  illustrated,  1841-44,  six  vok.,  royal  8vo. ;  ChfclopoBdia  oj 
the  Industry  of  all  Nationa,  1851,  8vo. ;  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire^  1853,  two  vols,  imperial  8vo.;  HalJ  Hours  mth  the  Best 
AviharSy  1847-48,  four  vols.  8vo. ;  Half  Hours  of  English  HUiory^ 
1853,  two  vols. ;  Knowledge  is  Power,  etc.,  1855, 8vo. ;  Life  ofOaxton, 
18mo. ;  National  OydopoBdia  of  Useful  Knowledge^  1847-51,  two 
vols. ;  Old  England,  4to. ;  Onee  Upon  a  Time,  1854,  two  vols.  12mo. ; 
Pictorial  Half  Hours,  two  vols. ;  Shilling  Volumes  for  AU  Readers^ 
1844-49,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  vols.  18mo. ;  Store  of  Knowl" 
edge,  1841,  imperial  8vo.;  The  Land  We  Live  In,  1848,  four  vols, 
imperial  8vo. ;  The  Old  Printer  atid  the  Modem  Press,  1854,  8vo., 
and  Shadotffs  of  Old  Booksellers,  1865. 

After  a  long  and  useful  life  he  died  at  Addlestone,  Surrey,  on 
March  9th,  1873. 
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In  1838  Knight  commenoed  the  publication  of  his  first  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  This  was  in  eight  volumesy  royal  octavo,  and  was 
originally  issaed  in  parts.  The  title-page  of  the  first  volume  is  as 
£>llows : — 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Charles 
Knight.    Histories.    Vol.  I.    London :  Charles  Knight  A  Co. 

It  is  well  printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  double  columns,  except  the 
introductory  notices,  and  it  Is  especially  noticeable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  illustrations.  These  are  on  wood,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  wood- 
engraving  for  the  time  when  they  were  published.  Many  of  the 
pictures  represent  costumes,  armor,  architecture,  etc.,  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  plays,  and  are  archsBologically  correct.  Never  had 
Shakespeare's  plays  been  so  well  illustrated  before.  Boydell  had 
published  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  with  steel  plates 
after  the  foremost  painters  of  his  day ;  but  they  chose  scenes  from  the 
plays,  and  their  illustrations  are  of  little  value,  except  as  of  examples 
of  British  art  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Knight,  however,  entered  into  the  true  spirit  and  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing Shakespeare  pictorially,  and  his  edition  at  once  received  the 
reoc^ition  it  deserved. 

The  plays  are  divided  into  three  classes — Histories,  Comedies,  and 
Tragedies — and  are  arranged  according  to  Knight's  idea  of  tlieir 
chronological  order  in  each  class,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  first 
dass  the  historical  order  has  been  preserved.  Each  play  is  preceded 
by  an  elaborate  "  introductory  notice  "  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  date  and  plot,  the  state  of  the  text,  etc.  These  are 
admirably  written,  and  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
work. 

Knight's  text  closely  follows  that  of  the  First  Folio.  In  carrying 
oat  this  he  has  often  n^lected  the  better  reading  of  the  Quartos,  but 
his  text  is  one  of  the  purest  that  had  then  appeared. 

The  notes  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  what  are  called  ^'  illustra- 
tions "  (in  reality,  additional  notes)  are  printed  at  the  end  of  each  act. 
The  ''  supplementary  notice  "  which  follows  each  play  is  a  pleasantly- 
written  SBSthetic  essay  on  the  drama  in  question. 
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Knight  printed  the  poems,  aooompanied  by  elaborate  comment,  and 
also  gave  the  ''  donbtful  plajs/'  The  volume  which  contains  the 
latter  also  has  a  long  appendix,  consisting  mainly  of  ^^  a  history  of 
opinion  on  the  writings  of  Shakespeare/'  which  must  have  cost 
Knight  much  labor  and  time  to  prepare.  This  was  afterwards  added 
to  and  published,  with  other  matter,  in  an  octavo  volume  by  itself, 
under  the  title  of  Studies  of  Sluikespearej  1849. 

The  eighth  volume  is  wholly  taken  up  with  a  life  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  also  largely  a  history  of  the  customs,  manners,  theatres,  con- 
temporaries, etc.,  of  the  poefs  time.  In  this  work,  which  is  very  well 
known,  the  author  did  not  tie  himself  down  to  bare  facts,  but  gave 
free  rein  to  his  imagination.  As  a  chronicle  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  poet  and  what  he  probably  did,  the  people  he  was  likely 
to  have  met,  etc,  this  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  which  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  But  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  what  we 
really  know  of  Shakespeare  must  consult  other  books. 

The  '^Pictorial  Edition/'  was  several  years  in  passing  through  the 
press,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  publication ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Tragedies  (which  is  really  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  work)  there  is  printed  a  ^^  postscript.''  This  is  dated  December 
21,  1841, and  Knight  there  said: — 

It  Is  now  more  than  three  years  since  I  commenced  the  publication  of 
'*The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakespeare''  in  monthly  parts,  and  during 
that  period  I  have  produced  a  part  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  with  a 
single  exception.  The  task  of  editing  this  work  has  been  to  me  a  most 
agreeable  one.  It  has  been  absorbing  enough  to  require  my  daily  atten- 
tion, to  occupy  my  habitual  thoughts,  to  shut  out  dark  forebodings,  to 
lighten  the  pressure  of  instant  evils.  It  has  furnished  me  a  useftil  and 
honourable  occupation,  which  has  not  oeen  less  zealously  pursued  be- 
cause it  was  associated  with  the  discharge  of  duties  not  so  pleasurable. 
....  It  is  my  intention— and  the  intention  has  long  been  cherished — 
to  commence  the  publication  early  in  1842  of  a  new  edition  of  **  The 
Works  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Charles  Knight."  This  will  not  be  a 
"pictorial  edition"  in  the  former  sense  of  the  term,  although  those 
wood-engravings  will  be  introduced  which  really  illustrate  the  author  bet- 
ter than  any  verbal  explanations. 

The  edition  thus  announced  appeared  in  twelve  volumes,  octavo,  in 
1842-44.    The  title-page  to  Volume  I  reads : — 
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The  Ck>medie8,  HiBtorie8>  Tragediea.  and  Poems  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  Charles  Koight.  [Here  follows  an  exfraot  from  UdalPs  Pre&ce 
to  Mrasmus^s  Apothegms.'}  The  Second  Edition.  Volume  I.  London : 
Charles  Knight  A  Co.,  Ladgate  Street.    MDCCCXLII. 

It  is  a  very  well-printed  book^  and  has  long  been  a  favorite  edition  of 
tibe  poet's  works.  It  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the  '^  Pictorial  Edi- 
tion/' omitting  many  of  tbe  illostrations  of  that  work ;  but  Knight 
announced  that  he  would  collate  the  Quartos  especially  for  this  edi- 
tion. However,  this  did  not  materially  affect  his  text,  and  it  is  virtu-  * 
ally  the  same  as  that  in  the  former  work.  The  latter  is  often  called 
the  "  Library  Edition.'' 

The  ''Pictorial  Edition"  appears  to  have  been  either  stereotyped  or 
dectroiypedy  for  a  later  issue  of  it  appeared  about  1864-67  which  was 
evidently  printed  from  the  same  plates.  Slight  changes  in  the  text 
and  notes  were  made  by  cutting  the  plates.  The  illustrations  are  far 
inferior  to  those  in  the  original ''  Pictorial  Edition/'  as  the  plates 
had  become  worn. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  that  Knight's  editions  have  been 
great  fiivorites  with  the  public,  and  their  number  is  truly  surprising. 
As  before  stated,  his  text  is  a  very  pure  one ;  and  the  reverence  with 
which  he  r^arded  Shakespeare  is  a  very  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
patronizing  spirit  displayed  by  many  of  the  editors  of  the  former  cen- 
tuy.  His  essays  on  the  plays  are  charmingly  written,  and  the  dis- 
quisitions on  the  text,  etc.,  are  scholarly  and  able.  Knight  did  much 
to  make  Shakespeare's  works  appreciated  and  understood  by  the  great 
mass  of  4he  reading  public,  and  deserves  in  perpetuity  the  praise 
fioetiously  bestowed  on  him  by  a  contemporary  who,  when  the  editor 
ITBB  leaving  the  room,  called  out,  '^  Grood  Knight  I" 

J.  Pabkeb  Nobbib. 
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For  his  boonty. 
There  waa  no  winter  In't ;  an  aatomn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

^Antony  dt  Cleopatrctf  Y,  11, 88. 


HENRY  VL— PARTS  II.  AND  III. 

|T  is  difficult  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  enthusiastio 
oontemplation  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  her  womanliness,  of  her 
parity,  of  her  unswerving  faith,  of  her  grand,  selfHsacri- 
ficing  patriotism,  that  love  of  fatherland  and  of  freedom 
which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  the  women  as  of  the  men  of  our 
race ;  for  we  may  fidrly  claim  that  Joan  was  by  blood-descent  neither 
a  Graul  nor  a  Roman,  but  a  Teuton,  since  Lorraine  or  Lothringen 
was  originally  and  has  always  remained  Germanic  in  blood  and  in 
speecn* 

And  remembering  that  fact  we  may,  by  no  great  stretch  of  dther 
imagination  or  probability,  claim  Joan,  the  heroine  of  th^  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  the  victor  in  one  of  the  world's  decisive  battles,  the 
deliverer  of  her  land  and  the  martyr  to  its  liberty,  as  of  the  same 
blood  by  long  descent  with  the  m^estic  Thusnelda,  the  heroic  wife 
of  the  hero  Arminius,  who,  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Joan  appeared  before  Orleans,  having  left  her  d^enerate 
father's  house  for  the  man  of  her  heart  in  the  depths  of  the  Saxon 
forest,  had  nerved  him  to  that  tremendous  battle  wherein  he  exter- 
minated the  three  l^ions  of  Varus,  turned  back  forever  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  onward  march  of  victorious  Rome^ 
76 
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and  saved  from  conquest  that  race  whose  mission  in  the  world  is 
freedom.  Joan  perished  at  the  stake  in  the  swift  agony  of  fire; 
Thosnelda,  torn  by  her  own  father's  contrivance  from  her  husband's 
side,  bearing  in  her  bosom  his  yet  unborn  son^  died  in  the  slow 
anguish  of  captivity^  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Such  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty. And  as  we  think  of  Thusnelda  inspiring  Arminius  against 
the  Romans ;  as  we  think  of  Joan  rousing  her  dispirited  country- 
men against  the  English  invaders  led  astray  from  the  path  of  free- 
dom into  the  path  of  oppression  by  the  lost  of  conquest,  that  beset- 
ting sin  of  a  strong,  high-spirited  people,  there  rises  before  our 
mind's  eye  the  figure  of  another  great  woman  of  our  blood  by 
whom  another  decisive  blow  for  freedom  and  progress  was  struck  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  when,  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  leadership, 
one  hnildred  and  fifty-nine  years  after  Joan  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
the  bold  sea-dogs  of  old  England  destroyed  the  great  Armada,  in 
1588,  and  broke  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  forever. 

All  honor  to  the  women  of  our  race  I  May  the  generations  yet 
anbom  continue  to  suck  in  with  their  mother's  milk  the  sacred  thirst 
for  freedom,  the  sacred  aspiration  ^to  God.  (See  Creasy's  Fifteen 
Dedmve  Battles  of  the  World,  and  for  the  Armada  see  also  Kingsley's 
Wegtward  Ho  I  Green's  History  of  England  and  Fronde's  History  of 
Mngland.) 

Some  of  our  critics  are  inclined  to  reject  1  Henry  VI,  as  not  the 
work  of  Shakespeare ;  others,  apparently  more  keen-eyed  still,  tell  us 
just  what  Shakespeare  wrote  in  the  three  Parts,  and  where  he  stopped, 
and  where  Marlowe,  or  Greene,  or  Peele  took  up  the  pen.  By  com- 
mon consent  these  plays  are  classed  among  Shakespeare's  earliest  and 
immature  productions,  and  those  who  are  not  endowed  with  the  saga- 
city extraordinary  of  these  critics,  find  no  more  difficulty  in  believing 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  both  Henry  VI  and  King  Lear  than  they  find 
in  believing  that  Byron  wrote  both  Hours  of  Idleness  and  ChUde 
Harold,  Certainly  the  brief  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  {£  Henry 
VI:  III,  iii)  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  mature  powers  of  any  poet; 
for  its  thirty-three  lines  are  instinct  equally  with  awfulness  and  power. 
Shakespeare's  life-endings  (see  Shakespeariana  for  January,  1884) 
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range  throagh  nearly  all  the  aspects  of  death^  from  the  stealthy  horror 
of  the  murderer^  creeping  upon  his  tranquil  victim^  to  the  stem  joy  of 
the  warrior,  who  '^  consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony/' 

We  feel  that  Arthur's  fatal  leap  for  liberty  has  perhaps  saved  him 
from  a  death  more  cruel  still ;  we  are  almost  glad  when  King  Lear 
has  gone  where  no  one  can  '^  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world  stretch 
him  out  longer  " ;  we  have  a  feeling  of  something  like  satisfied  justice 
when  Othello  smites  the  dagger  into  his  own  heart ;  but  in  that  mid- 
night walk  of  Lady  Macbeth  there  is  the  dreadfulness  of  the  death 
that  is  alive,  of  the  soul  already  at  the  bar  of  eternity ;  and  so  the 
great  Oardinal  Beaufort  lying  upon  his  bed  is  no  longer  among  men  ; 
we  see  him,  but  he  is  not  there ;  his  hell  already  surrounds  him  and 
envelops  him  from  the  world  at  his  side. 

OardincU.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 

Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  where  should  he  die? 

Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no? 

O,  torture  me  no  more !    I  will  confess. 

Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is : 

ni  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. 

He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. 

Comb  down  his  hair ;  look,  look !  it  stands  upright^ 

Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul. 

Give  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 
King,  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  I 

O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 

That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 

And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  f 
Warufiok.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  I 
SalMury,  Disturb  him  not ;  let  him  pass  peaceably. 
King,  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God*s  good  pleasure  be! 

Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 

He  dies  and  makes  no  sign.    O  God,  forgive  him! 
Warwick.  80  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 
King,  Forbear  to  Judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all. 

Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 

And  let  us  all  to  meditation. 


I 
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Two  porteDtous  figures,  like  evil  spirits  of  strife  and  hate,  loom 
gradually  up  out  of  the  mist  of  blood  that  hangs  over  the  vast 
battle-field  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  as  depicted  by  Shakespeare,  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  and  Richard  the^Third.  Margaret  appears  in  all  four 
parts  of  this  prolonged  drama,  Richard  in  three ;  Margaret's  portrait 
18  true  neither  to  the  life  nor  the  character  of  the  historical  queen  of 
Henry  YI,  while  Richard  seems  much  the  same  in  Shakespeare  as  in 
the  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  his  monstrosity  is  historical. 

Mrs.  Jameson^  is  so  much  offended  at  the  delineation  of  Margaret 
that  she  declines  to  consider  it  as  a  creation  of  Shakespeare ;  just  as  by 
similar  reasoning  she  rejects  Joan  of  Arc  as  Shakespeare's  work.. 
She  says : — 

Among  the  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  these  plays,  the  char- 
acterof  Margaret  of  Aojou  has  not  been  adduced,  and  yet  to  those  who  have 
studied  Shakespeare  in  his  own  spirit,  it  will  appear  the  most  coaclusiveof 
all.  When  we  compare  her  with  his  other  female  characters,  we  are  struck 
at  once  by  the  want  of  family  likeness ;  Shakespeare  was  not  always  equal, 
but  he  had  not  two  manners,  as  they  say  of  painters.  I  discern  his  hand 
in  particular  parts,  but  I  cannot  recognize  his  spirit  in  the  conception  of 
the  whole :  he  may  have  laid  on  some  of  the  colors,  but  the  original  design 
has  a  certain  hardness  and  heaviness  very  unlike  his  usual  style.  Marga- 
ret of  AnJou,  as  exhibited  in  these  tragedies,  is  a  dramatic  portrait  of  con^ 
siderable  truth,  and  vigor,  and  consistency — but  she  is  not  one  of  Shake- 
speare's women.  He  who  knew  so  well  in  what  true  greatness  of  spirit 
oonsisted — who  could  excite  our  respect  and  sympathy  even  for  a  Lady 
Macbeth,  would  never  have  given  us  a  heroine  without  a  touch  of  heroism  ,* 
he  would  not  have  portrayed  a  high-hearted  woman,  struggling  unsubdued 
against  the  strangest  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  meeting  reverses  and  disasters 
such  as  would  have  broken  the  most  masculine  spirit,  with  unshaken 
constancy,  yet  left  her  without  a  single  personal  quality  which  would 
excite  our  Interest  in  her  bravely  endured  misfortunes ;  and  this,  too,  in 
the  very  face  of  history.  He  would  not  have  given  us,  in  lieu  of  the  mag- 
nanimous queen,  the  subtle  and  accomplished'  French  woman,  a  mere 
*'  Amazonian  trull,"  with  every  coarse  feature  of  depravity  and  ferocity ; 
he  would  have  redeemed  her  from  un mingled  detestation  ;  he  would  have 
breathed  into  her  some  of  his  own  sweet  spirit — he  would  have  given  the 
woman  a  BOuh-^CharaeierUtics  of  Women,  pp.  398,  899. 

In  reply,  it  may  be  objected  that  Shakespeare  did  not  '^  breathe  into 
her  his  own  sweet  spirit,'^  because  he  did  not  intend  to  portray  a  sweet 
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woman ;  and  it  may  be  pertinently  suggested  that  whether  Shake- 
speare was  producing  original  work  of  his  own^  or  was  retouching  old 
plays^  he  would  be  apt  to  remain  true  to  the  fixed  national  prejudice 
which  seems  never  to  have  foi^iven  Margaret  for  being  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  for  being  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  murder^  as  it  was  commonly  r^arded^  of  the  ^'  good  Duke 
Humphrey/'  and  for  being  a  contributing  cause  to  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  the  pious  son  of  the  heroic  Henry  V.  To  the  masses  she 
was  the  ^*  she-wolf  of  France/'  an  adulterous  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
a  prince  of  doubtful  l^itimacy ;  that  is  the  light  in  which  she  is 
beheld  in  these  plays^  though  hostile  tradition  and  not  history  is  its 
source. 

As  to  the  manner  of  presenting  her  character  and  its  consequent 
development,  Mrs.  Jameson  says  she  '^  cannot  recognize  Sl^akespeare's 
spirit  in  the  conception  of  the  whoW  Would  not  the  same  objection 
apply  to  Goneril,  who  is  yet  Cordelia's  sister?  Margaret  is  introduced 
to  us  (i  Henry  VI:  V,  iii)  as  a  young  and  beautiful  woman — 

She's  beautiftil,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won — 

who  promptly  bartera  herself  to  one  man  for  another  man's  crown, 
who  then  permits  and  returns  the  illicit  passion  which  dishonors  her- 
self and  the  weak  husband  whom  she  despises  but  cannot  do  without, 
and  who  proceeds  speedily  and  mercilessly  to  strike  down  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  almost  absolute 
sway  with  her  guilty  favorite.  She  has  a  soul,  but  one  very  mucb  at 
the  disposal  of  her  body.  And  is  she  not  as  much  **  one  of  Shake- 
speare's women"  a?  Groneril?     Likewise  "beautiful/'  likewise  *'to 

be  won  "  ? 

• 

Goneril,  impelled,  by  the  lust  of  power,  drives  her  white-haired 
father  out  into  the  storm. and  night,  hoping  for  his  death  and  the  con- 
sequent relief  from  constraint  to  herself;  that  is  the  first  decisive  overt 
step ;  the  next  is  logical  in  its  sequence ;  impelled  by  her  passionate 
lust  for  Edmund  and  stung  by  jealousy,  she  poisons  her  sister  and 
plots  her  husband's  death ;  thwarted  in  her  bloody  hopes,  she  takes 
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the  next  step^  also  logical  enough^  and  that  is  self-murder.  Goneril 
is  not  without  a  soul^  and  a  very  bad  one  it  is ;  and  she  is  one  of 
Shakespeare's  women;  and  her  terrible  significance  is  this^  that  unhap- 
pily she  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary,  or  extraordinaTy, 
woman  nature,  as  the  disgusting  details  of  our  filth-exuding  daily 
newspapers  prove  incontestably. 

In  2  Henry  Vly  then,  we  see  Margaret  as  the  debauched  wife  and 
the  fiercely  ambitious  queen ;  what  must  be  the  efiect  of  these  two^ 
passions,  unrestrained,  upon  the  nature  of  any  woman  ? 

In  3  Henry  VI,  we  find  her  with  a  dead,  disloyal  love  cankering 
her  heart,  with  her  contempt  for  her  husband  and  her  ambition  as  a 
queen  increased,  and  added  thereto  the  consuming  rage  of  a  mother 
who  sees  her  child's  rights  and  just  expectations  weakly  given  away 
by  his  imbecile  father,  and  feels  that  the  rival  to  her  son  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  powerful,  bold,  an<]  unscrupulous.  That  situ- 
ation might  easily  be  too  strong  a  temptation  for  a  good  woman ;  for 
a  bad  one  it  is  irresistible ;  and  Margaret  seems  to  have  prayed,  like 
another  one  of  Shakespeare's  women : — 

Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-ftiU 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood ; 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse* 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Bhake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it  I    Come  to  my  woman's  breasts^ 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers,. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief. — Macbethy  1,  v. 

It  is  for  her  husband's  sake  chiefly,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics, 
that  Lady  Macbeth  proffers  this  dreadful  petition.  Let  us  suppose 
that  Lady  Macbeth  had  seen  that  husband,  whom  she  devotedly  loved, 
butchered  before  her  eyes  by  his  ruthless  rivals ;  is  it  probable  that 
during  the  rest  of  her  life  she  would  have  forgiven  them,  or  would 
she  have  heaped  curses  on  them  ?  Our  very  holiest  affections,  misdi- 
rected or  uncontrolled,  may  and  do  prove  the  greatest  tempters  to 
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erime,  and  swift  guides  to  moral  death.  And  so  Margaret  of  Anjou^ 
perverting  tlie  good  that  is  in  her^  destroys  herself;  her  very  mother- 
hood .grows  into  the  murderoos  instinct  of  the  tigress ;  following  the 
fremsied  dictates  of  her  blighted  affections,  she  becomes  in  Bichard  III 
A  symbol^  as  it  were^  of  what  she  has  been  to  others  and  is  to  herself, 
a  curse  incarnate ;  she  is  the  avenging  spirit  of  the  bloody  past,  visit- 
ing the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  who  continue  the  wrongs 
doing,  and  whelming  in  a  common  ruin  innocent  and  guilty  alike. 
Shakespeare  has  given  Margaret  a  soul,  and  this  soul  develops  itself 
from  bad  to  worse,  in  accordance  with  the  common  experience  of 
humanity,  but  we  are  startled  to  behold  its  full-grown  deformity. 

The  practised  hand  which,  in  maturity  of  artistic  perfection,  drew 
Lady  Macbeth  and  Goneril  and  Edmund  and  lago,  may  well  in  its 
younger  days  have  sketched  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

For  further  discussion  of  Margaret  and  of  the  plays,  see  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's Charaoterutica  of  Women,  Lady  Georgiana  FuUerton's  A  Stormy 
Life,  which  is  the  story  of  the  historical  Margaret,  from  the  fidmess 
of  her  beautiful  youth  to  the  foulness  of  her  dLseased  age;  Miss  Strick- 
land's Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England;  Dowden's  Shakspere;  Hts 
Mind  and  Art;  Gervinus's  Shakspere  Commeniaries ;  Gairdner's 
Houses  of  LanoatieT  and  York;  the  extracts  from  the  old  chroniclers 
in  the  excellent  edition  oi  Henry  VI,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe;  and  Bul- 
wer's  Last  of  the  Barons,  For  development  of  character  in  opposi- 
tion to  Margaret's,  compare  Hermione  of  ITie  Winter's  Tale,  Helena 
in  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Isabella  in  Measure  for  Measure.  King 
Bh\£s  Daughter,  from  the  Danish  of  Henrik  Hertz,  is  the  story,  beau- 
tifully told,  of  Margaret's  sister  Yolande. 

The  three  Parts  of  Henry  VI  will  come  up  for  discussion  again  in 
-connection  with  Richard  III 

Wm.  Taylob  Thom. 

HoUins  Institute,  Va. 
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To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage. 

—The  Tempeti^  1, 11,  111. 


December  Meeting  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New 
York. — ^The  PresideDt,  Appleton  Morgan^  ^sq.^  in  the  chair.  The 
President  said  that  daring  the  vacation  an  episode  of  almost  a  centary 
ago  had  repeated  itself.  It  is  all  but  a  century  ago  that  England  was 
stirred  into  a  literary  excitement  by  the  Shakespeare  forgeries  of 
William  Henry  Ireland.  The  Ireland  business,  while  it  set  London 
agog,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  an  echo  over  here.  The  Donnelly 
furore^  on  the  contrary,  first  captured  New  York,  and  now,  it  is  un- 
derstood, it  is  dominating  London.  Since  the  Donnelly  Cipher  and 
the  Baconian  Authorship  were  both  to  be  attacked  at  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Morgan  said  it  was  proper  that  a  Baconian  should  first  be  heard  from. 
He  then  read  a  letter  from  the  scholarly  expounder  of  the  Baconian 
hypothesis,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  of  Cambridge. 

7  HoLYOKB  Place, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1887. 
Afplbtok  Morgan,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir—I  have  received  your  very  courteous  letter  of  the  17th  inst., 
asking  my  views  about  Mr.  Donnelly's  cipher  discovery.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  them  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  for  such  use  as 
you  may  think  proper  to  make  of  them. 

As  I  understand,  Mr.  Donnelly  has  not  discussed  what  he  calls  "  the 
key  "  to  his  discovery  or  to  his  application  or  use  of  Bacon's  cipher,  but 
prefera  to  withhold  it  until  his  book  appears.    Of  course,  one  cannot  well 
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say  in  advance  that  there  Is  nothing  in  it,  or  that  no  such  discovery  is  pos- 
sible, and  so  I  sospend  my  Judgment  until  I  see  wliat  it  is. 

We  know  that  discoveries  are  made  every  year  that  greatly  surprise  us, 
and  which  we  would  have  been  inclined  to  pronounce  impossible. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  prepared  to  say  this  much  about  it— that  the  use 
of  communications  in  cipher  was  quite  common  in  Bacon's  time,  and 
especially  in  public  aflfkira,  and  that  Bacon  gives  in  his  works  an  example 
of  a  cipher  invention  of  his  own,  to  which  Mr.  Donnelly  refers,  but  that  I 
have  found  nothing  in  Bacon's  writing  or  in  that  cipher  that  would  |ead 
me  to  imagine  that  he  had  made  such  use  of  it  as  that  supposed  by  Mr. 
Donnelly,  in  so  fi&r  as  he  has  yet  announced  his  discovery. 

Moreover,  such  a  use  of  any  cipher  by  Bacon  would  greatly  astonish  me 
as  inconsistent  with  any  ideas  I  have  been  able  to  form  of  his  character  or 
his  objects  or  motives,  in  reference  to  the  plays,  or  the  folio  of  1623,  and 
with  wliat  he  himself  said  about  "  the  lustre  of  his  name  and  reputation.'' 

In  another  point  pf  view,  considering  that  the  folio  was  published  in 
1623,  under  the  title  of  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories, 
and  Tragedies,"  etc.,  if  that  were  a  nom  de  plume,  as  I  think  it  was,  how- 
ever much  it  resembles  the  current  name  of  "  William  Shakespere,"  or 
"  Shaxper,"  as  it  was  oftenest  written  and  probably  most  usually  pro- 
nounced by  his  friends,  then,  so  far  as  the  real  author's  name  is  concerned, 
it  might  very  well  be  said  that  the  whole  volume  was  written  in  cipher,  aa 
you  might  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall's  poems  or  the  Waverly 
$  novels. 

But  it  will  require  a  very  stringent  kind  of  demonstration  to  convince 
me  that  Francis  Bacon  would  ever  think  of  resorting  to  such  a  device  as 
that  supposed  by  Mr.  Donnelly's  '*  key,"  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be. 

I  have  also  noticed  in  the  newspapers  some  account  of  the  application 
of  Bacon's  cipher  to  the  inscription  on  William  Shakespeare's  tomb,  by 
*  Mr.  Black  and  others,  but  whether  the  authors  intend  by  writing  such 
stuff,  or  the  North  American  Review  by  publishing  it,  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the  Baconian  theory,  I  don't  know,  but  I  feel  quite  certain  that  it  can  have 
no  other  effect. 

I  think  I  saw  somewhere  a  copy  of  the  original  folio  of  1623,  with  1622 
OB  the  title-page,  but  not  suspecting  any  tampering,  it  is  probable  that  I 
did  not  scrutinize  it  very  closely.  In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I 
found  taht  there  were  such  irregularities  in  the  printing  of  books  in  those 
days  that  a  few  copies  might  have  been  issued  with  the  date  of  1622  on 
the  title-page— the  year  then  ended  on  the  25th  of  March*— which  would 
be  altered  to  1628  for  the  rest.    I  think  there  are  some  other  instances  of 

that. 

The  facilities  of  printing  oflQces  at  that  day  were  rather  limited.  The 
printing  and  paging  of  this  folio  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  there  was 
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some  trouble  about  getting  the  copy  in  regular  order,  and  perhaps  their 
fonts  of  type  were  not  extensive. 

Another  thing  I  will  venture  to  remark  is  that  when  I  received  a  cir- 
eular  of  the  *'  Great  Cryptogram,''  and  read  over  the  "  contents  "  of  chapter 
7  in  the  cipher,  apparently  showing  what  the  cipher  was  going  to  tell  us 
about  Bacon,  Shakespeare^  Queen  Elizabeth,  Essex,  Southampton,  and 
sundry  historical  tBLCiB,  all  that  struck  me  as  no  more  the  truth  of  history 
or  of  those  personages,  and  indeed  quite  as  fanciful  as  the  reports  of  the 
spirit-rappers  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  departed  souls  of  cer- 
tain distinguished  persons— as  when  they  make  Daniel  Webster,  for  in- 
stance, say  things  that  are  just  what  the  rappers  might  think  he  would 
say,  but  what  you  and  I  know  that  Daniel  Webster  never  could  or  would 
say,  dead  or  alive,  in  this  world  or  the  other.  Yours  truly, 

Nathaniel  Holmes. 

Mr.  Frey  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evenings  '^  The  Donnelly 
Myth.''  He  said  that  four  years  ago  Mr.  Donnelly  had  announced 
his  alleged  discover/,  but  up  to  date  had  only  printed  certain  pages  of 
an  alleged-to-be-forthooming  book  in  the  North  American  Review.  Of 
this  the  London  Baconian  Society  ha<l  remarked  there  was  nothing  in 
it  that  had  not  been  perfectly  familiar  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury, and  demanded  that,  if  Mr.  Donnelly  had  discovered  a  cipher,  he 
£3rthwith  produce  it.  He  (the  speaker)  despaired,  for  one,  of  ever 
seeing  that  book ;  did  not  believe  it  would  ever  appear;  or,  if  it  did, 
that  it  would  contain  inore  than  the  North  American  Review  papers. 
had  pretended  to  reveal.  •  .  Mr.  Frey  then  disposed  of  Mr.  Donnelly's 
claims  to  personal  ability  to  judge  of  the  literature  of  the  .period  in 
question,  showing  (1)  that  he  is  intensely  ignorant  of  the  idiom  of  the 
date ;  (2)  is  unfamiliar  with  the  literature  contemporary  with  the  plays ; 
(3)  has  never  examined  the  typography  of  the  printed  books  of  that 
period ;  (4)  nor  the  state  of  the  art  of  printing ;  (6)  nor  the  history 
of  the  text  firom  which  Hemings  and  Condell  printed.  The  speaker 
presented  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  contemporary  printed 
books,  which  emphatically  showed  that  irregular  pagination  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception — ^for  example,  Lee's  Theodoeiua  of  1684, 
is  paged  to  66 ;  then  49  to  69 ;  then  62  and  63,  and  so  on.  As  to 
the  nomenclature  of  the  characters,  how  should  Bacon  happen  to 
know  the  names  of  Warwickshire  grooms,  loafers,  servants,  and  tink- 
ers ?    And  did  Bacon  buy  Hemings  and  Condell  (Shakespeare's  fel- 
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lows  and  l^atees)  to  keep  silenoe  when  he  doctored  the  First  Folio? 
Mr.  Fleming  said  that  there  was  one  fact  in  connection  with  the  Ba- 
conian theory  which  was  very  saggestive ;  namely,  the  advocates  of 
that  theory  do  not  advance,  in  its  support,  one  single  positive  arga- 
ment.    Everything  th^  assert  is  negative:  Shakespeare  was  not  a 
learned  man ;  not  a  travelled  man ;  was  not  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  aristocratic  society ;  was  not  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  which  the 
writer  of  the  plays  must  have  been,  and  therefore  he  (Shakespeare) 
could  not  have  written  them.    And  then  they  draw  the  conclusion 
(which  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the  premises)  that  Bacon  must 
have  written  them.     .    .     .     Mr.  Morgan  said  that  there  were  a 
great  many  questions  about  the  Shakespeare  plays  as  to  which  he 
himself  had  been  so  positive  on  both  sides  that  he  was  still  in  doubt. 
He  thought  the  Baconians  had  made  out  a  pretty  good  case  so  far  as 
n^i^ative  internal  evidence  went.     .     •    What  the  Baconians  wanted 
was  some  external  historical  evidence  not  purely  n^ative.     He  had 
expected  that  the  Bacon  Society  of  London,  instead  of  confining  itself 
to  this  internal  evidence  and  the  parallelisms,  would  have  expended 
itself  on  more  circumstantial  matters — ^Bacon's  London  life ;  the  com- 
panions of  his  early  poverty ;  any  connection  or  correspondence  he 
may  ever  have  had  with  any  of  Shakespeare^s  friends,  actors,  or  the- 
atres, etc.    He  thought  that  when  the  Baconians  could  show  a  proba- 
ble case  from  the  historical  side  they  would  be  entitled  to  say,  ^'  The 
internal  evidence  we  have  already  given  you.''     But  until  then  he 
(the  speaker)  must  decline  to  yield  his  assent.     .    .     Ais  to  the  way 
to  treat  this  theory :  Let  us  assume  that  it  is  true,  and  then  try  and 
find  the  reasons  why  it  is  true.     Similarly  let  us  deal  with  the  cipher 
theory.    Let  us  assume  that  Bacon  put  a  cipher  into  the  plajrs  we  call 
Shakespeare's,  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  anybody  can  read  that 
cipher  to-day  ?    Have  we  any  authentic  copy ;  anything  not  marred 
by  printers,  actors,  editors,  commentators  ?     The  speaker  did  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Donnelly  is  insincere,  because  he  had  been  at  Mr.   Don- 
nelly's home  and  had  seen  evidences  of  too  much  hard  work — but  he 
did  believe  that  Mr.  Donnelly  was  mistaken ;  that  what  he  has  found 
is  his  own  cipher,  not  Bacon's.     .    .    However,  he  was  glad  of  the 
Donnelly  theory ;  it  had  made  thousands  of  new  readers  for  Shake. 
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speare,  and  saggested  new  lines  of  study.     Mr.  W.  H.  Wyman  said 
he  had,  in  early  days,  considerable  experience  in  a  printing  office,  not. 
only  in  type-setting  bat  in  reading  proof  and  correcting  it,  and  natur- 
ally he  had  looked  at  the  cipher  and  its  difficulties  from  a  typograph- 
ical point  of  view.      Of  course,  the  foundation  of  the  theory,  the 
comer-stone,  as  it  were,  is  the  peculiar  pagination  of  the  €rst  folio. 
A  carefid  examination  of  these  pagings  will  leave  the  impression  that 
they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ordinary  blunders  of  the  printer. 
The  folio,  as  everyone  knows,  is  an  abominably  printed  book,  even  for 
that  early  day.     For  the  capitals,  italics,  and  punctuation  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  rule.     The  proof-reading  was  probably  confined  to 
the  correction  of  the  simplest  mistakes.     It  bears  throughout  the  evi- 
dence of  so  little  care  that  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  it  had  been  cor- 
rectly paged.    There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  cipher  would  have 
been  possible.     First — In  the  ManuscripU     To  do  this  the  cipher 
words  would  have  to  be  '^  dotted  and  peppered  '^  in  their  allotted  nu- 
merical places  in  different  parts  of  the  page.     Then  the  text  of  the 
play  must  be  filled  in  around  them,  making  a  complete  cipher  page  in 
manuscript ;  to  preserve  the  cipher  this  page  must  be  exactly  repro- 
duced in  print.    It  must  commence  and  end  with  the  sam^  words, 
and  it  must  be  alike  even  to  every  point  of  punctuation.     Second — 
In  the  Proof,     The  proof-reader,  after  making  his  computations  to 
ascertain  the  proper  numerical  place  of  the  cipher  words,  would  be 
obliged  to  recast  the  play  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  introduce  them. 
This,  of  course,  would  involve  frequent  changes  and  many  proofs. 
The  objections  to  the  first  are  obvious.    No  author  could  prepare  a 
series  of  manuscript  pages  of  mixed  poetry,  prose,  and  stage  direc- 
tions, each  of  which  would  make  an  exact  printed  page,  and  no  printer 
is  skillful  enough  to  exactly  reproduce  it.     As  to  the  second,  it  might 
not  be  impracticable  for  a  cipher  of  moderate  length — ^for  instance, 
short  sentences  such  as  '^  Francis  Bacon  wrote  these  plays.''    But, 
taken  altogether,  the  difficulties  of  the  whole  thing  are  so  stupendous, 
the  proof-readings  and  corrections  would  be  so  interminable,  the  com- 
putation would  have  to  be  so  exact,  and  the  cipher  so  liable  to  be 
thrown  oat  by  dropping  or  even  blurring  so  small  a  thing  as  a  hyphen, 
that  the  mechanical  difficulties  render  it  next  to  impossible.     While 
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a  simple  cipher  might  be  poflsible,  the  speaker  did  not  believe  that  hu- 
man ingenuity  and  human  patience  are  equal  to  one  that  is  complica- 
ted and  involved  and  forms  a  continuous  story  through  many  pages. 
Mr.  Donnelly  thinks  (and  of  course  this  is  natural)  that  we  ought  to 
wait  for  the  elucidation  which  will  be  shown  in  his  book.  But  he 
will  pardon  us  for  su^esting  the  difficulties  as  we  see  them,  which,  if  he 
proves  us  to  be  wrong,  will  only  make  die  work  the  more  triumphant. 
The  Rev.  H.  Leffingwell,  a  guest  of  the  Society,  said  it  did  not  seem 
right  that  the  Bacon  theory  should  be  without  an  advocate.  He  was 
a  Baconian  (though  not,  so  far  as  the  discovery  had  been  announced, 
a  cipherist).  But  still  the  Essajrs  of  Bacon  to  him  read  so  like  the 
Plays,  and  the  Plays  so  like  the  Essays,  that  he  could  not  fight 
against  the  belief  that  there  was  some  connection  in  the  authorship, 
and  the  Northumberland  manuscript  to  him  supplied  the  external 
proof.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  of  the  Chair  of  English  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  was  elected  a  non-resident  member.  The  Chair 
announced  that  the  paper  for  the  next  regular  meeting,  January  26th, 
1888,  would  be  "  First  Folios  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,"*  by 
Mr.  William  Fleming. 

A  LIST  OF  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETIES. 

Thb  following  list  of  Societies  known  to  be  engaged  in  reading  Shake- 
speare is  arranged  alpliabetically  by  Poet-Office  address.  The  nature  of 
each  Club  is  indicated  by  1  Social,  2  Dramatic,  3  Beading,  4  Literary, 
6  Glass  for  Study,  or  6  Society  for  Special  Research.  Some  curious  Clubs 
that  hardly  may  be  placed  under  the  usual  classifications  have  come  to 
light ;  the  "  Club  of  Two,''  for  instance,  described  in  this  magazine  (Sep- 
tember, '87,  p.  406),  which  has  two  Post-Office  addree8es,and  whose  proceed- 
ings are  carried  on  entirely  by  correspondence,  and  the  "  Snow  Blockade 
Club,"  reported  by  Bev.  A.  &  Kemper,  of  Laneboroi^Minn,,  which  is  held 
in  a  log-cabin  in  the  woods  of  Southern  Minnesota,  on  cold  stormy  nights 
in  winter,  after  the  ranch  work  is  done.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear, 
promptly,  from  the  many  other  Shakespeare  Clubs  there  doubtless  are 
which  remain  unreported  here.  The  larger  Societies,  issuing  publications, 
are  printed  in  capital  letters.  The  dash  horizontal  in  the  eighth  columa 
means  that  decided  opposition  is  felt  to  the  Baconian  theory.  It  will  be 
seen  that  few  members  of  the  Clubs  here  reported  have  lost  allegiance  to 
William  Shakespeare. 

*  ThiB  paper  of  Mr.  Fleming's  was  prepared,  by  request,  for  publication  in  this  msff^ 
ailne,  and  will  appear  In  the  Marota  number. 
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Obseryations, 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

The  tenoar  of  my  book. 

—Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  TV,  i,  187. 


The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  in  reduced  faoHalmlle  from  the 
ffunous  first  Folio  edition  of  1623.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-PhlllippB.    New  York :  Funk  d;  Wagnalls.    1887. 

HEN  this  edition  was  first  announced  we  were  in  hopes 
that  at  last  a  good  fao-simile  of  Folio  1  was  to  appear,  bat 
unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  book  is  simply 
a  reproduction  (probably  from  the  sameplates)  of  the  edi- 
tion issued  by  Chatto  &  Windus  in  1876 ;  and  any  one  not  satisfied 
with  the  Booth  reprint,  must,  as  heretofore,  if  he  cannot  afibrd  to  pro- 
cure the  original,  endeavor  to  secure  the  folio  Staunton  fao-simile — ^in 
itself  an  expensive  work.  The  present  fac-siraile  is  intended,  so  say 
the  publishers,  to  assist  the  reader  in  tracing  the  cipher  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Donnelly,  but  are  they  not  aware  that  for  just  such  purposes  a 
very  clear  text  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  not  one  akin  to  a  blur? 
The  volume  is  tastefully  bound,  and  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper. 


The  Shakespeare  Classical  Dictionary;  or,  Mythological  Allusions  in 
the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Explained.  For  the  use  of  schools  and  Shake- 
speare reading  sooieties.    By  H.  M.  Selby.    London :  Bedway.    1887. 

Mb.  SeLby  has  ventured  upon  new  ground,  and  his  book  must 
prove  to  be  useful  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare.  It  consists  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  classical  personages  and  localities  alluded 
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to  bj  the  poet,  and  appended  is  a  list  of  quotations  employed  bj  him. 
'^Sach  a  work  as  this/'  the  author  remarks,  ^'can,  in  the  natare  of 
things,  be  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  classical  authors  and 
books  of  reference,''  which  may  be  true  enough,  nevertheless  he  may 
not  be  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  so  slightly  handled  heretofore, 
that  his  own  book  could  have  been  enlai^ed  to  four  times  its  present 
size,  and  yet  not  cover  the  ground  sufficiently.  We  like  Mr.  Selby's 
work,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  consult  the  volumes  of  mythology 
and  folk-lore  by  Bell,  Halliwell,  Drake,  Tschischwitz,  and  Thisleton- 
Dyer,  and  not  omit  their  valuable  su^estions  in  a  future  edition — 
which  latter  we  trust  will  be  demanded  before  long. 


Shakespeare.  Edited  by  William  Callen  Bryant,  assisted  by  Evert  E. 
Duyekinck.  One  hundred  original  designs  by  Darley  and  Chappel.  New 
York :  Johnson  d;  Stoddart.    1887-88. 

Fifteen  pabts,  or  about  two-thirds,  of  this  new  edition  have  been 
thus  &r  issued,  and  the  work  retains  its  original  excellence,  ^^  Every 
syllable  of  this  edition,'^  says  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  pre&ce,  ^^  has  passed 
under  my  eye,  and  been  considered  and  approved  by  me."  The  text 
followed  is  that  of  the  1623  Folio,  and  brief  notes  are  given,  princi- 
pally devoted  to  variations  from  that  text.  The  introductions  to  the 
several  plays  are  very  brief,  the  Cambridge  edition  having  been  fol- 
lowed. Four  illustrations  accompany  each  part ;  they  are  produced 
by  the  photogravure  process,  the  reader  thus  obtaining  the  artist's 
work  as  it  comes  from  his  hands,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
engraver. 


Klei^ry  NoIe5. 


When  oomes  yonr  book  forth  f 

Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 

—Ttmon  qf  Aiheru,  I,  i,  96, 


Qke  of  the  H06T  useful  sketch-planB  we  have  seen  for  a  serious 
and  attractive  study  of  the  English  Drama  in  literary  clubs  is  Mrs,. 
Anna  B.  McMahon's  Outlines  of  the  English  Drama.  It  is 
carefully  adapted  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  efforts  of  study 
classes^  and  is^  indeed,  the  fruit  of  several  years'  experience  in 
directing  from  a  distance  and  by  correspondence  the  reading  and 
study  of  a  number  of  clubs  that  have  placed  themselves  under 
her  guidance.  A  club  of  twenty  members,  the  ^^  Occidental/'  of 
Topekai  Kansas,  are  now  using  the  lessons  given  in  this  pamphlet* 
Of  these  lessons,  fiileen  in  number,  two  preliminary  ones  of  importance 
take  up  the  ''  Social  History  of  the  Early  English  Drama "  and 
**  Christopher  Marlowe,"  four  on  The  Merchavi  of  Venice  follow,  and 
three  on  Macbethy  Shakespeare's  '^Art  and  Place  in  Literature,'^ 
''Middleton  and  Bowley," '^  Jonson  and  Massinger,"  and  the  ^'Sec- 
ond Period  of  English  Drama,"  are  next  considered,  and  then  the 
series  fitly  closes  with  lessons  on  the  ^^  Principles  of  Dramatic  Com- 
position "  and  the  ^^  Conditions  requisite  to  a  National  Drama."  Their 
design,  as  their  author  explains  it,  is  "  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  English  Drama  by  means  of  the  direct  study  of  its  masterpieces* 
They  aim  to  look  closely  at  a  few  great  works,  and  to  '^  fix  the  atten- 
tion on  literature  itself  rather  than  on  what  has  been  said  about  litera- 
ture ; "  and  it  is  one  of  tiieir  most  attractive  features  that  they  are 
intended,  in  great  d^ree,  for  conversational  treatment — ''the  more 
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frank  and  informal  the  better/'  Titles  of  a  few  appropriate  reference 
books  acoompany  the  lessons.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Shakbspeabi- 
▲NA  has  been  of  service  on  a  number  of  subjects ;  and  in  the  unusual 
attention  Mrs.  McMahon  pays  to  the  acting  of  the  plays  considered 
— ^a  point  as  valuable  as  it  is  unusual  to  study  in  such  classes — it  is 
agreeable  to  us  to  note  that  the  accounts  of  acting  given  in  The  Drama 
in  this  magazine  have  been  made  of  especial  use. 

The  English  Drama.  Outlines  prepared  for  Study  Classes.  By  Anna 
B.  McMahon.  Pamph.,  20  pp.,  100  copies  privately  printed.  (A  few  copies 
may  be  had  by  dubs  In  search  of  material  on  this  subject,  by  application 
to  MiB.  McMahon,  at  20  South  Ingalls  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.) 


It  was  our  pleasant  fortune  to  happen  in  upon  the '' Variorum'' 
editor  the  other  day,  just  as  he  was  reading  some  proofs  of  the  volume 
he  now  has  in  preparation — The  MeroharU  of  Venice.  The  proof  of 
page  73  was  among  these,  and  this  page,  as  it  chanced,  contained  a 
note  touching  upon  the  Baconian  theory  in  terms  that  show  plainly 
enough  Dr.  Fumess's  judgment  thereupon.  He  is  not  often  inclined 
to  express  his  opinion  upon  that  barren  topic,  and  we  have  heard  his 
silence  misunderstood,  unjustly  enough.  So,  when,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  this  note  was  referred  to,  our  '^nose  for  news,''  as  the 
Importers  say,  detected  matter  to  put  on  record,  and  we  laid  siege  to 
him  to  allow  \is  to  print  this  note  of  present  interest  in  the  current 
number  of  Shakespeakiana.  The  claim  we  preferred  was  allowed, 
and  here  is  the  note.  On  this  bit  of  the  text — ''  I  have  here  a  dish  of 
doves,"  says  old  Gobbo,  "that  1  would  bestow  upon  your  worship  " — 
the  question  follows :  where  did  Shakespeare  "  obtain  his  numerous 
graphic  touches  of  national  manners?  where  did  he  learn  of  an  old 
villager's  coming  into  the  city  with  a  ^  dish  of  doves'  as  a  present  to 
his  son's  master?  A  present  thus  given,  and  in  our  days  too,  and  of 
doves,  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy.  [In  Dixon's  J^ory  of  Lord  Bacon^s 
Life,  p.  98,  Lady  Anne  Bacon  tells  her  son  Anthony  that  she  sends 
him  '  xij  pigeons,  my  last  flight,  and  one  ringdove  beside,  and  a  black 
coney  taken  by  John  Knight  this  day,  and  pigeons,  too,  torday.'  This 
incident  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen,  in  some  attempted  proof  that 
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Baoon  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays,  cited,  in  conclusive  answer  to  C.  A» 
Brown's' question,  as  the  genuine  dovecote  whence  issued  Gobbo'a 
doves.  I  mistrust  the  fitness  of  spending  any  time  in  search  for  it. 
My  editorial  cbnscience  is  rendered  placid  by  the  simple  allusion ; 
merely  b^ging  to  be  allowed  to  remark  that  if  Bacon  wrote  this  pas- 
sage, I  fully  respond  to  Pope's  estimate  of  Bacon's  baseness,  and  find 
her^  even  a  lower  depth,  in  thus  introducing  his  Mother  as  a  proto- 
type of  old  Gobbo.  One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  say  to  those  "who 
dispute  the  authorship  of  these  plays,  as  the  Cockney  did  to  the  eels, 
'down,  wantons,  down  I'  but  a  little  calm  reflection  reveals  to  us  that 
this  attempt  to  dethrone  Shakespeare,  so  &r  from  being  treason,  or 
liae  majesUy  is,  in  fact,  most  devout  and  respectful  homage  to  him.  In 
our  sallad  days,  when  first  we  begin  to  study  Shakespeare,  who  does* 
not  remember  his  bewildering  eflbr|B  to  attribute  to  mcnrtal  hand  these 
immortal  plays  ?  Then  follows  the  fruitless  attempt  to  discern  in  that 
Stratford  youth,  the  Emperor,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  all  Literature. 
In  our  despair  of  marrying,  as  Emerson  says,  the  man  to  the  verse,  we 
wed  the  verse  to  the  greatest  known  intellect  of  that  age.  Can  hom- 
age be  more  profound?  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  we  do  when  we  ieure 
young  in  judgment.  The  older  we  grow  in  this  study,  and  the  fiir- 
ther  we  advance  in  it,  the  clearer  becomes  our  vision  that,  if  the  royal 
robes  do  not  fit  Shakespeare,  they  certainly  do  not,  and  ^oannot,  fit  any 
one  else.  Wherefore,  I  conceive  that  we  have  here  a  not  altogether 
inaccurate  gauge  of  the  depth,  or  duration,  or  persistence  of  Shake- 
spearian study,  and,  measuring  by  a  scale  of  maturity,  or  growth,  in 
this  stndy,  I  have  come  to  look  upon  all  attempts  to  prove  that  Bacon 
wrote  these  dramas,  merely  as  indications  of  youth,  possibly  of  extreme 
youth,  and  that  they  find  their  comforting  parallels  in  the  transitory 
ailments  incident  to  infancy,  like  the  chicken-pox  or  the  measles. 
The  attack  is  pretty  sure  to  come,  but  we  know  that  it  is  neither  dan- 
gerous nor  chronic,  that  time  will  effect  a  cure,  and  that,  when  once 
well,  over  it,  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever  of  its  recurrence." 


Mi5celkny. 


To  knit  again 
This  scattered  oom  into  one  matoal  sheat 

— 2Viit  Andronieut,  V,  iii,  70. 


Speech  Day  at  Shakespeare's  School.— The  festivities  inci- 
dent to  Speech  Day  at  King  Edward^  the  Sixth's  school,  Stratfoid-on- 
Avon,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  on  Monday,  the  19th,  when, 
at  3  P.  M.,  a  full-dress  rehearsal  of  the  dramatic  portion  of  the  next 
day's  entertainment  took  place  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  It  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  headmaster  (the  Bev.  B.  S.  de  C.  Lafian),  that  this  annoal 
rendering  of  parts  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  should  afford  pleasure 
and  edification  to  all  classes.  Therefore  the  audience  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dress  rehearsal  was  composed  of  workingmen,  their  wives  and 
children,  various  private  schools  in  the  town — notably  the  Kindergar- 
ten, the  servants  of  the  county  people  round  about,  and  no  less  than 
thirty  old  men  and  women  from  the  ancient  almshouses,  that  were 
•coeval  with  Shakespeare  himself.  Altogether  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy  persons  were  present  and  followed  the  story  of  Macbeth 
with  an  intense  interest  and  appreciation.  On  the  following  day  the 
headmaster  and  Mrs.  Lafi&n  gave  a  luncheon  party  at  1  o'clock  at 
the  school-house,  the  guests  being  received  at  the  head  of  the  staircase 
by  the  headmaster  and  his  staff*,  wearing  their  academic  robes. 
Among  those  present  were  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Hodgson,  Lady 
Laffiu),  Lieut.  J.  de  C.  Laffitn,  B.  E.  G^eneral  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson^ 
the  Vicar  of  Stratford  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowdy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Annesley,  Mrs.  Edgar  Flower,  Prof.  Culley,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
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Trees,  etc.,  etc.    At  2.30  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Com  Exchange, 
which  was  already  crowded  with  an  audience  well  representing  both 
town  and  coantj,  and  amounting  to  something  like  four  hundred  ^ 
p^ple. 

When  Locke's  overture  to  Macbeth  was  finished,  to  the  roll  of 
thunder  and  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  curtain  rose  upon  the*' blasted 
heath/'  The  three  weird  sisters  were  personated  by  Mr.  C.  HaII,  Mr. 
Small, and  Mr.  C.  Hastings;  Macbeth,  by  Mr.  A.  Dennis ;  Ba/nqw>^  by 
Mr.  Philips ;  Angus,  by  Mr.  C.  Parri ;  Eosa,  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Before  the 
next  scene  came,  an  interlude,  consisting  of  a  procession  of  small  pages 
bearing  torches  and  preceded  l^  the  most  delicious  little  Fool  ever  seen^ 
in  the  person  of  Master  Martyn  Smith,  aged  eight.  To  the  graceful 
melody  of  a  new  march  this  pretty  pageant  entered,  and  quickly  arose  a 
storm  of  applause  that  went  near  to  drown  the  musicians'  strains  I  X^e 
miniature  jester  was  clothed  in  tight-fitting  scarlet  from  head  to  foot, 
and  on  his  head  was  a  jester's  hood  with  long  scarlet  ears,  on  the  tips  of 
which  jingled  tiny  silver  bells.  With  the  entrance  of  Mr.  H.  Cox,  as 
Lady  Mat^eth,  the  audience  showed  redoubled  sympathy  with  the 
players.  Last  year  the  Portia  of  this  talented  boy  was  much  com- 
mented on  by  the  press,  and  assuredly  his  Lady  Macbeth  showed  no 
falling  off.  The  best  piece  of  acting  seen  throughout  was  the  sleep- 
walking scene,  a  most  difficult  thing  for  school-boys  to  tackle.  In 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  a  schoolfellow,  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson  (aged 
11),  had  to.  take  the  part  of  the  OenUewoman,  and  gave  a  most  intelli- 
gent rendering  of  the  r6le,  while  Mr.  H.  Samman  played  up  to  him 
excellently  as  the  Dodor.  Bobed  all  in  spotless  white  with  here  and 
there  a  touch  of  gold  upon  sword  and  girdle.  Lady  Macbeth  made  a 
truly  picturesque  figure,  as  she  came  slowly  down  the  stage.  At  the 
words,  **  To  bed — ^to  bed — to — ^bed  I  "  the  curtain  fell,  but  had  to  be 
raised  again  and  again  upon  the  young  actors. 

On  account  of  the  Baconian  discussion  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly's 

recent  claims  have  awakened,  an  especial  interest  has  been  loyally 

felt  this  year  in  the  customary  Shakespearian  representation  by  the 

boys  of  Shakespeare's  school,  in  that 

Favored  spot  of  earth 
That  gave  our  gentle  Shakespeare  birth, 


100  ShaJcespeariana, 


and  not  only  the  oountj  people^  bat  many  visitors  from  London  and 
Oxford  were  present. 

Among  other  announcements  made  by  the  headmaster,  the  Bev» 

B.  S.  de  C.  Laflan,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  was  the  gift  of  £106  by 
Mr.  Charles  Flower  (to  whose  munificence  Stratford-on-Avon  is 
indebted  for  its  Theatre,  Bancroft  Gardens,  etc.)  to  help  found  a 
second  scholarship,  to  be  called  ^'The  Shakespeare.'^  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  schools  had  out-grown  their  class- buildings,  and 
the  Corporation  were  engaged  in  finding  further  accommodation  for 
them ;  and  that  through  the  endeavors  of  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen^ 
K.C.B.  it  was  hoped  that  a  third  scholarship  would  be  founded  by 
friends  in  America  to  be  called  the  ''  Washington  Irving.'^     To  Mr. 

C.  Hastings,  second  son  of  the  Bev.  Francis  Hastings,,  vicar  of 
Preston-upon-Stour,  was  awarded  the  prize  for  an  essay  upon  ''  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  Stratford-on^Avon  in  the  earliest  group  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies.'' 

A  Shak^peare  Monument. — Lord  Ronald  Gower  is  at  present  in 
Paris  superintending  the  casting  of  the  statues  for  the  Shakespeare  Mon- 
ument which,  when  completed,  he  intends  to  present  to  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The  main  figure  will  be  a  seated  figure  of  Shakespeare 
in  bronze  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  at  the  base  of  which  will  be  placed  four 
statues,  also  ip.  bronze,  one  at  each  comer.  These  figures  will  be  Lady 
Macbeth,  representing  Tragedy ;  Hamlet,  impersonating  Philosophy  ; 
Prince  Hal  trying  on  the  crown  (Ambition) ;  and  Falstaff  (Comedy)* 
The  casting  is  now  nearly  complete. 


SELECTED  REPRINTS 


Part  X ^PREFACE  TO  THEOBALD'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.*—1 733. 


Attempt  to  write  upon  Bhakesfeabe  is  like  going  into  a 
large^  a  8i>acious,  and  a  splendid  Dome  thro'  the  Conveyanoe 
of  a  narrow  and  obacure  Entry.  A  Qlare  of  Liglit  suddenly 
breaks  upon  you,  beyond  what  the  Ayenue  at  first  promised ; 
and  a  thousand  Beauties  of  Genius  and  Character,  like  so  many 
Ghiudy  Apartments  pouring  at  once  upon  the  Eye,  difdise  and  throw 
themaelyes  out  to  the  Mind.  The  Prospect  is  too  wide  to  come  within  the 
Compass  of  a  single  View :  'tis  a  gay  conftision  of  pleasing  Objects,  too 
Tarious  to  be  enjoyed  but  in  a  general  Admiration ;  and  they  must  be 
separated  and  ey'd  distinctly,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  Entertainment. 
And  as  in  great  Piles  of  Building,  some  Parts  are  often  finlsh'd  up  to  hit 
the  Taste  of  the  Ocmnoiaaeur ;  others  more  negligently  put  together  to 
strike  the  Fancy  of  a  common  and  unlearned  Beholder :  some  Parts  are 
made  stupendiously  magnificent  and  grand,  to  surprize  with  the  vast 
Design  and  Execution  of  the  Architect ;  others  are  contracted,  to  amuse 
you  with  his  Neatness  and  Elegance  in  little.  So,  in  Shakespeare^  we 
may  find  I^aUa  that  will  stand  the  Test  of  the  severest  Judgment ;  and 
strokes  as  carelessly  hit  off,  to  the  Level  of  the  moreordinary  Capacities : 
some  Descriptions  rais'd  to  that  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  as  to  astonish  you  with 
the  Compass  and  Elevation  of  his  Thought :  and  others  copying  Nature 
within  so  narrow,  so  confined  a  Circle,  as  if  the  author's  Talent  lay  only 
at  drawing  in  miniature. 

*  The  WorkH  of  Shakespeare :  in  Mven  yolnmeB,  OoUated  with  the  Oldest  Copies^ 
and  Oorreoted ;  with  Notes,  Explanatory  .and  Critloal.  By  Mr.  Theobald.  London : 
Ftinted  for  A.  Bettesworth  and  0.  Hltoh,  J.  Tonson,  F.  Olay,  W.  FlaleB,and  R.  Welling- 
ton.   MDXXXUI. 
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In  how  many  Points  of  Light  must  we  be  obliged  to  gaase  at  this  great 
Poet  I  In  how  many  Branches  of  Excellence  to  consider  and  admire  him  I 
Whether  we  view  him  on  the  Side  of  Art  or  Nature,  he  ought  equally  to 
engage  our  Attention :  Whether  we  respect  the  Force  and  Greatness  of 
his  Genius,  the  Extent  of  his  Knowledge  and  Reading,  the  Power  and 
Address  with  which  he  throws  out  and  applies  either  Nature,  or  Learning, 
there  is  ample  Scope  both  for  our  Wonder  and  Pleasure.  If  his  Diction, 
and  the  Cloathing  of  his  Thoughts  attract  us,  how  much  more  must  we  be 
oharm'd  with  the  Richness  and  Variety  of  his  Images  and  Ideas  I  If  his 
Images  and  Ideas  steal  into  our  Souls,  and  strike  upon  our  Fancy,  how 
much  are  they  improved  in  Price,  when  we  come  to  reflect  with  what 
Propriety  and  Justness  they  are  apply'd  to  Character  !  If  we  look  into 
his  Characters,  and  how  they  are  furnish'd  and  proportioned  to  the 
Employment  he  cuts  out  for  them,  how  are  we  taken  up  with  the  Mastery 
of  his  Portraits  !  What  Draughts  of  Nature  !  What  Variety  of  Originals, 
an(i  how  difRsring  each  from  the  other  !  How  are  they  dress'd  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  Luxurious  Imagination  :  without  being  the  apes  of  mode, 
or  borrowing  from  any  foreign  Wardrobe !  Each  of  Them  are  the  Stand- 
ards of  Fashion  for  themseWes  :  like  Gentlemen  that  are  above  the  Direo> 
tion  of  their  Tailors,  and  can  adorn  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
Imitation.  If  other  Poets  draw  more  than  one  Fool  or  Coxcomb,  there  Is 
the  same  Resemblance  in  them,  as  in  that  Painter's  Draughts,  who  was 
happy  only  at  forming  a  Rose :  you  find  them  all  younger  Brothers  of  the 
same  Family,  and  all  of  them  have  a  Pretence  to  give  the  same  Crest. 
But  Shakespeare's  Clowns  and  Fops  come  all  of  a  different  House :  they 
are  no  further  allied  to  one  another  than  as  man  to  man,  Members  of  the 
same  Species :  but  as  different  in  Features  and  Lineaments  of  Character, 
as  we  are  from  one  another  in  Face  or  Complexion.  But  I  am  unawares 
launching  into  his  Character  as  a  Writer,  before  I  have  said  what  I 
intended  of  him  as  a  Private  Member  of  the  Republick.  Mr.  Botve  has 
very  justly  observed,  that  People  are  fond  of  discovering  any  little  personal 
story  of  the  Great  Men  of  Antiquity :  and  that  the  Common  Accidents  of 
their  Lives  naturally  become  the  subject  of  our  critical  Enquiries :  That 
however  trifling  such  a  Curiosity  at  the  flrst  View  may  appear,  yet,  as  for 
what  relates  to  Men  of  Letters,  the  Knowledge  of  an  author  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  conduce  to  the  better  understanding  his  Works.  And  indeed 
this  Author's  Work,  from  the  bad  Treatment  he  has  met  with  from  his 
Editors,  have  so  long  wanted  a  Comment,  that  one  would  zealously 
embrace  every  Method  of  Information,  that  could  contribute  to  recover 
them  from  the  Injuries  with  which  they  have  so  long  lain  o'erwhelm'd. 

'Tis  certain,  that  if  we  have  flrst  admired  the  Man  in  his  Writings,  his 

Case  is  so'  circumstanc'd,  that  we  must  naturally  admire  the  Writings  in 

the  Man.    That  if  we  go  back  to  take  a  View  of  his  Education,  and  the 

Employment  in  Life  which  Fortune  had  cut  out  for  him,  we  shall  retain 

the  stronger  Ideas  of  his  extensive  Genius.    His  Father,  we  are  told,  was 

a  considerable  Dealer  in  Wool ;  but  having  no  fewer  than  ten  Children,  of 

whom  our  Shakespeare  was  the  eldest,  the  best  education  he  could  aflS>rd 
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him  was  no  better  than  to  qualify  liim  for  his  own  Business  and  Employ- 
ment I  cannot  affirm  with  any  Certainty  how  long  his  Father  livM,  but 
I  take  him  to  be  the  same  Mr.  John  ffhakespeare  who  was  living  in  the 
Yea^  1599,  and  who  then,  in  Honour  of  his  Son,  took  out  an  Extract  of  his 
Family-Arms  from  the  Herald's  Office,  by  which  it  appears,  that  he  had 
been  Officer  and  Bailiff  of  StraJtford^  and  that  he  enjoy'd  some  hereditary 
Ijands  and  Tenements,  the  Reward  of  his  Qreat  Grandfather's  fidthAil 
and  approved  Service  to  King  Henry  VIL 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  Shaketpeare^  it  seems,  was  bred  for  some  Time  at 
a  Free-School ;  the  very  Free-School,  I  presume,  founded  at  Strafford^ 
where,  we  are  told,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  Master  of;  but  tliat 
bis  Father  being  oblig'd,  thro'  Narrowness  of  Circumstance,  to  withdraw 
bim  too  soon  from  thence,  he  was  so  unhappily  prevented  from  making 
any  Proficiency  in  the  Dead  Languages,  a  Point,  that  will  deserve  some 
little  Discussion  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Dissertation. 

How  long  he  continued  in  his  Father's  Way  of  Business,  either  as  an 
Assistant  to  liim,  or  on  his  own  proper  Account,  no  Notices  are  left  to 
inform  us :  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  precisely  at  what  Period  of  Life 
he  quitted  his  Native  Slratfardf  and  began  his  acquaintance  with  London 
and  the  Stage, 

In  order  to  settle  in  the  World  after  a  Family-manner,  he  thought  fit, 
Mr.  Mowe  acquaints  us,  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  It  is 
certain  he  did  so,  for  by  the  Monument,  in  Stratford  Church,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  Daughter  Susanna^  the  wife  of  John  HaU^  Gentleman, 
it  appears,  that  she  died  on  the  2d  Day  of  July  in  the  Year  1649,  aged  66. 
8o  that  She  was  bom  in  1683,  when  her  Father  could  not  be  full  19  years 
old;  who  was  himself  bom  in  the  Year  1564.  Nor  was  She  his  eldest 
child,  for  he  had  another  Daughter,  Judith^  who  was  born  before  her,  and 
who  was  married  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Q;uiny.  So  that  ShaJceepeare  must 
have  entered  into  Wedlock  by  that  Time  he  was  turn'd  of  seventeen 


Whether  the  Force  of  IncUnation  merely  or  some  concurring  Circum- 
stances of  Convenience  in  the  Match,  prompted  him  to  marry  so  early,  is 
not  easy  tobedetermin'd  at  this  Distance ;  but  'tis  probable,  a  View  of  Interest 
might  iMurtly  sway  his  Conduct  in  this  Point,  for  he  married  the  Daughter 
of  one  Haihaway^  a  substantial  Yeoman  in  his  Neighbourhood,  and  She 
had  the  Start  of  him  in  Age  no  less  than  8  years.  She  survived  him,  not- 
withstanding, seven  Seasons,  and  dy*d  that  very  Year  in  which  the 
Playere  published  the  first  Edition  of  his  Works  in  Folio^  Anno  Dom. 
1623,  at  the  Age  of  67  Years,  as  we  likewise  learn  from  her  Monument  in 
iSKrofford-Church. 

How  long  he  continued  in  this  kind  of  Settlement  upon  his  own  Native 
Spot  is  not  more  easily  to  be  determined.  But  if  the  Tradition  be  true,  of 
that  Extravagance  which  forc'd  him  both  to  quit  his  Country  and  Way  of 
Living :  to  wit,  his  being  engag'd  with  a  Knot  of  Young  Deer-stealers,  to 
rob  the  Park  of  Sir  ThomoB  Lucy^  of  Cherleoot,  near  Strafford,  the  enter- 
prise savours  so  much  of  Youth  and  Levity,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it 
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was  before  he  could  write  full  Man.  Besides,  oonsideriiiff  he  has  left 
U8  six  and  thirtj^  Plays,  which  are  avow'd  to  be  genuine ;  (to  throw  out  of 
the  Question  those  deven,  in  which  his  Title  is  disputed :  tho'  I  can, 
beyond  all  Controversy,  prove  some  Touches  in  every  one  of  them  to  come 
from  liis  Pen :)  and  considering  too,  that  he  retir'd  from  the  Stage,  to  spend 
the  latter  Part  of  his  Days  at  his  own  native  S^atford;  the  Interval  of 
Time,  necessarily  required  for  the  finishing  so  many  Dramatic  Pieces, 
obliges  us  to  suppose  he  threw  himself  very  early  upon  the  Play-house. 
And  as  he  could,  probably,  contract  no  Acquaintance  with  the  Drama, 
while  he  was  Driving  on  the  Afibir  of  Wool  at  home ;  some  Time  must  be 
lost,  even  after  he  had  commenc'd  Player,  before  he  could  attain  Elnowl- 
edge  enough  in  the  Science  to  quality  himself  for  turning  Author. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr,  Bototi^  that,  amongst  other  Eztravagandes 
which  our  Author  has  given  to  his  Sir  John  Fatetaffe^  in  the  Merry  Wives 
qf  Windsor,  he  has  made  him  a  Deer-stealer ;  and  that  he  might  at  the 
same  time  remember  his  Warwickshire  Prosecutor,  under  the  Name  of 
Justice  Shallow,  he  has  given  him  very  near  the  same  Goat  of  Arms  which 
Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  that  Ck>unty,  describes  for  a  Family  thera 
There  are  two  Ck>ate,  I  observe,  in  Dugdale,  where  three  Silver  Fishes  are 
borne  in  the  Name  of  Lucy;  and  another  Coat,  to  the  Monument  of 
Thomas  Lucy,  son  of  Sir  William  Lticy,  in  which  are  quartered  in  four 
several  Divisions,  twelve  little  Fishes,  three  in  each  Division,  probably 
Luces*  This  very  Coat,  indeed,  seems  alluded  to  in  ShaUow's  giving  the 
Dozen  White  Luces,  and  in  Slender  saying,  he  may  quarter.  When  I 
consider  the  exceeding  Candour  and  Gtood-nature  of  our  Authour,  (which 
inclined  all  the  gentler  Part  of  the  World  to  love  him  ;  as  the  Power  of  his 
Wit  obliged  the  Men  of  the  most  delicate  Knowledge  and  polite  Learning 
to  admire  him ;)  and  that  he  should  throw  this  humorous  Piece  of  Satire  at 
his  Prosecutor,  at  least  twenty  Years  after  the  Provocation  given,  I  am 
confidently  persuaded  it  must  be  owing  to  an  unforgiving  Rancour  on 
the  Prosecutor's  side ;  but  if  This  was  the  Case,  it  were  Pity  but  the  Dis- 
grace of  such  an  Inveteracy  should  remain  as  a  lasting  Reproach  and 
Shallow  stand  as  a  Mark  of  Ridicule  to  stigmatize  his  Malice. 

TO  BE  OONTINUED. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FIRST  FOLIOS  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY* 

IB  impossible  to  overestimate  the  literary  value  of  the 
First  Folio'  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  In  all  the 
range  of  English  literature  no  book  is  to  be  compared 
with  it.  While  it  is  true  that  it  was  ^^  printed  from  inac- 
curate quarto  editions  and  mutilated  stage  copies  ^ ;  f  that  sixteen  of 
the  thirty-six  plays  it  contains  are  rejected  or  doubtful ;  tiiat  there  are 
many  typographical  errors  in  it ;  that  so  great  an  authority  as  Grervi- 
nus  says  it  is  ^'  of  uncertain  and  unwarranted  value/'  %  ^^  still  remains 
the  most  important  book  in  English  literature.  ^^  When  it  is  men- 
tioned/' writes  ELalliwell-Phillipps,  'Uhat  this  volume  is  the  sole 
authority  for  the  texts  of  such  master-pieces  as  the  Tempest^  Mtxcbeth, 
3We^  Nigkty  Measure  for  Measure,  Ooriolanua,  JuKua  Ooesar,  Thnan 

•  Read  before  the  New  York  Shakeepeare  Society,  Jan.  99, 1888. 

1 3haketpear9  MermaneuUct,  Dr.  Ingleby,  p.  9. 

1 8bakeBpeare*s  Ck>minentarleB.    Translation  of  F.  E.  Bannett.    1877.    Intro. ,  p.  9. 

In  l^ieh  Ado  about  NoMnfft  Aotne  (^aartos,  pp.  116,  117  of  the  Oomedles,  the  »>w^^^ 
not  of  the  characters  bat  of  the  actors,  are  given.  For  Dogberry,  Is  printed  Kemp ;  tor 
Yerses,  Cowley.  The  list  of  "Names  of  the  Prlnelpall  Actors  In  aU  these  PUya"  on 
one  of  the  Preliminary  leaves  contains 

WlUlam  Kempt, 
Richard  Oowly. 

This  proves  that  the  printer  had  before  him  the  stage  copy,  and  firom  it  took  thesa 
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of  Athens,  AnUmjf  and  Cleopatra,  OymbeUne,  Aa  You  Like.  B,  and 
Winter^s  Tale — ^were  the  rest  of  the  book  waste  paper^  enough  will 
have  been  said  to  oonfirm  its  unrivalled  importance.  * 

In  his  OutUnea  of  the  Life  of  ShaJceapeare  he  writes :  ^^  It  is  either 
in  this  booky  or  in  the  entrj  of  it  on  the  roister  of  the  Stationers' 
Company^  that  we  hear  indisputably  for  the  first  time  of  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  Henry  VIII,  AWa  Well  that  Enda  Well,  JuUua  Ooeaar, 
Ilmon  of  Athena^  and  Cbriolanua.  f 

Dr.  Fumess  thinks  it  necessary  when  studying  the  Plays  to  have 
before  us  "Shakespeare's  own  words,"  "Shakespeare's  own  text," 
"  the  original  text"  J  "  This  original  text,"  he  continues,  '*  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1623,  and  usually 
known  as  the  First  Folio,  which  was  presumably  printed  from  the  words 
written  by  Shakespeare's  own  hand,  or  from  stage  copies  adapted  from 
his  manuscripts.  Be  it  that  the  pages  of  the  First  Folio  are  little  better 
than  proof-sheets,  lacking  supervision  of  the  Author,  or  of  any  other, 
yet  ^  those  who  had  Shakespeare's  manuscript  before  them  were  more 
likely  to  read  it  right  than  we  who  read  it  only  in  imagination,'  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said.  Even  grant  that  the  First  Folio  is,  as  has  been 
asserted,  one  of  the  most  carelessly  printed  books  ever  issued  from  the 
press,  it  is,  nevertheless,  th^  only  text  that  we  have  for  at  least  six- 
teen of  the  plays,  and,  condemn  it  as  we  may, '  still  is  its  name  in 
great  account,  it  still  hath  power  to  charm  for  all  of  them.' " 

Of  this  remarkable  book — *^  the  great  intellectual  heritage  of  our 
race'>§  —  there  are  thirteen  copies  in  the  city  of  New  York.  My 
object  in  this  paper  is  simply  to  describe  as  accurately  as  I  can,  those 
copies  which  are  in  this  city. 

The  Lenox  Library  is  especially  rich  in  the  possession  of  Folicis* 
It  is  probable  that  no  one  institution  in  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  British  Museum,  ||  owns  so  large  and  valuable  a  colleo- 

•  HalUwelUPbUlipiMi*  Redaoed  Fao-slmUe  Firat  Folio.  Chaito  A  Wlndns.  1878. 
Preface,  p.  y. 

.f  Second  Edition,  pp.  166. 157. 

t  Varloram  Edition  of  OtheUo,    Pretece,  pp.  y  and  yi. 

{  R.  Q.  White's  Edition  of  ttie  Plays,  yol.  I,  p.  oolxxx. 

I  The  British  Maseam  in  IS77  possessed  11  ye  copies  of  the  First  Folio,  two  of  the 
Second,  four  of  the  Third  and  foar  of  the  Fourth. 
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tion.  Not  to  speak  of  original  Quartos^  of  which  there  are  many,  it 
can  boast  of  two  oopies  of  the  First  Folio,  seven  of  the  Second,  two 
of  the  Third,  and  two  of  the  Fourth.  In  addition  to  these,  it  has 
two  copies  of  the  first  reproduction  of  the  First  Folio  on  rice  paper^ 
printed  in  1807.     Of  these  Mr.  Lenox  writes : — 

My  oopies  are  of  large  size,  and  in  fine  oondition ;  every  leaf  of  them  is 
genuine.* 

One  of  the  First  Folios  is  known  as  the  ''  Lichfleld-Baker  "  copy.  It 
was  purchased  at  the  Baker  sale,  at  Sotheby's,  in  May,  1885,  for  £163  16«.t 
It  has  a  title-page  with  the  date  1622,  followed  by  another  title-page 
dated  1623.  It  has  two  cancelled  leaves  in  the  play  of  Ab  You  Like  It, 
It  is  12i  iu.  tall,  8}  in.  wide;  is  bound  by  Chas.  Lewis  in  maroon 
morocco,  with  gilt  margins,  edges  and  back.  There  are  two  copies  of  the 
leaf  with  Ben.  Jonson's  verses ;  one  Is  a  perfect  leaf  without  any  water- 
mark, the  other  has  the  verses  perfect  and  with  the  water-mark  of  a  crown, 
but  the  verses  are  inlaid.  Each  title-page  contains  a  portrait,  which  is 
genuine,  t 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  copy  is  the  title-page  with  the 
date  1622.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  Shake- 
spearians  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  date  1622.    Some  accept  it 

others  reject  it.    Many  are  undecided. 

Dibdin  describes  one  copy  of  the  First  Folio 


Mr.  Justin  Wlnsor,  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Jan.  16, 1888,  says,  **I  don't  think  they 
bftTe  added  any  copies  since  then  "  (1877). 

The  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  In  Its  last  catalogue  (1843),  reports  only  one  copy  of  the 
.  Ftmt  Folio,  and  none  of  the  other  Folios.   This  Lfbrary  Is  Aunoos  for  Its  Qoartos. 

•  Awuriean  BQMopoUtt,  Jane  and  July,  1870. 

t  Dr.  Alllbone  has  called  my  attention  to  the  CAct  that  the  tvro  highest  prices  yet 
paid  have  been  by  women.  The  Baroness  Bardett-Ck>atts  gave  for  the  Daniel  Moore 
copy  £716  2t. 

To  one  of  onr  countrywomen  belongs  the  honor  of  having  exceeded  this  price. 
Messrs.  EUls  A  White,  of  London,  booght,  In  1884,  a  copy  for  Miss  Abby  E.  Hansoom 
(now  Mn.  Pope),  of  Brooklyn,  for  which  they  paid  £750.  With  commissions  and 
freight  charges  added  It  cost  Mrs.  Pope  £796  9«.  6d. 

t  Lowndes  says  {BtbUographere  ManwO,  1868,  p.  2266),  "The  Portrait  by  Droeshont 
■erred  for  the  first  four  editions.  The  genuine  state,  as  It  occnrs  In  the  first  three  edi- 
tions, is  dlsUugaisbable  from  sabseqaent  Impressions  by  the  shading  on  the  left  of 
the  forehead  (as  ft  stands  before  yon),  which  is  expressed  by  single  lines,  curving 
inwards  from,  left  to  right,  without  any  crossing  whatever,  while  In  the  repaired  state, 
»8  It  occurs  in  the  fourth  edition,  the  lines  are  strongly  crossed  and  bend  outwards. 
Besides  this,  the  hair  Is  crossed  In  the  repaired  state,  while  in  the  original  it  is  in 
single  lines.*' 
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not  large,  with  no  verseB  opposite,  and  bound  in  moroooo ;  Has  the  unique 
distinotion  of  having  the  date  1622  on  the  title-page— which  is  genuine.  * 

Mr.  Joseph  Liiljy  who^  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
is  a  very  high  authorifyi  says : — 

There  is  no  oopy  with  the  date  1622,  the  figure  3  being  imperfectly 
worked  (or  battered)  in  that  particular  oopy  in  which  it  appears,  f 

Mr.  Winsor  writes  of  one  title-page  with  '^  seemingly  the  date 
1622.'' t 

Dr.  Ingleby  says : — 

Of  the  First  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  but  one  copy  is  known  to  be 
extant  bearing  the  date  1622 ;  all  the  other  known  copies  bear  the  date 
1628,  and  the  edition  is  generally  quoted  as  of  the  latter  year.J 

In  a  letter  to  Br.  AllibonCi  Dr.  Ingleby  writes : — 

Tho'  I  can't  find  the  place,  I  know  that  I  have  mentioned  the  oopy  of 
Shakespeare  Folio  1622-^  in  some  other  book  of  mine  besides  the  Ootr^lete 
View,  .  .  .  My  theory  was  that  the  book  was  partly  printed  in  1622, 
with  a  title-page  having  that  date :  revised  once  in  1628,  before  Mrs.  S.'s 
death ;  and  once  again  immediately  after  her  death.  •  .  .  This  I  take  to  be 
the  oopy  in  the  Lenox  library.| 

Mr.  Lenox  says : — 

The  title-page  with  the  date  1622  is  inlaid  at  the  bottom,  below  the 
imprint:  it  by  this  means  the  last  figure  has  been  tampered  with,  the 
alteration  is  very  successftilly  concealed.  If 

Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  date.  In  his 
last  book^  Shakespeare  in  Fact  and  in  Oritityismy  page  60,  he  says : — 

But  the  wonderful  thing  about  this  i>articular  copy  is  that  it  appears  to 
bear  on  its  title-page  the  date— not  1623,  as  it  should,  but  1622.  Of  course 
its  history,  through  all  its  various  owners,  down  to  Mr.  Lenox,  is  well 
known,  and  of  course  there  have  been  theories  and  theories.   But  the  only 

•  LUerary  Qm^XMnion,  1824,  p.  814. 

t  lAUrary  OoMeUe,  Biarch  8. 1882. 

X  BiMiography  of  the  Original  Quartoa  and^Wat,  pp.  87, 88. 

I A  CompUie  VUw  aftheShaketpeare  Conirwersy^  1861,  p.  16. 

I  **  Catalogae  of  Iienox  Lib.  Works  of  Bhakespeare."  p.  88. 

f  Idem,  p.  86. 
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explanation  hazarded  is,  that  the  date  was  changed  to  in  some  way  dodge 
a  oopyrighty  expired  or  unexpired,  which  would  be  moet  satisfying,  except 
Cor  the  fact  that  what  answered  to  copyright  in  those  days  was  perpetual, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  expired  at  all. 

In  a  note  he  continueB : — 

The  mioroeoope  shows  that  the  error  (that  is,  if  a  hoax  were  not 
intended)  was  in  a  repairing  of  the  title-page— the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
8,  which  was  torn  out,  having  been  supplied  by  a  bar,  — ,  instead  of  a 
hook,  3. 

My  own  examination  has  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that 
the  Sis  not gentdne.  The  book  is  kept  in  a  glass  case,  guarded  veiy 
carefnlly.  Dr.  Moore,  the  superintendent  of  the  library,  removed 
the  book  from  the  case,  and  placed  it  in  a  bright  light,  when  I  exam- 
ined it  through  a  magnifying  glass.  Afler  a  patient  and  careful  scru- 
tiny I  arrived  at  the  following  results :  I  believe  that  the  whole  of 
the  first  title-page,  on  which  is  the  date  1622,  was  not  in  the  original 
copy,  but  was  inserted  some  time  later,  probably  in  quite  recent  years. 
That  this  insertion  was  made  in  two  distinct  parts.  First  a  blank 
page  was  added.  The  difference  in  size  between  this  and  the  reg- 
ular  title-page  underneath  it  is  verj  perceptible.  The  under  page 
extends  beyond  it  both  at  top  and  bottom  and  on  the  right  hand 
side;  more,  however,  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Then  upon 
this  blank  page  has  been  inlaid  that  part  of  a  genuine  title-page 
oontaining  the  printing  and  the  Droeshout  portrait.  Although  this 
has  been  done  skilfully,  and  by  a  practised  hand  (London  book- 
sellers frequently  do  this  kind  of  work),  still  it  is  very  easy  to  trace 
the  ragged  and  irregular  edge  of  the  piece  inlaid.* 

The  color  of  the  paper  is  also  very  different ;  the  part  laid  on  is 
darker,  having  that  peculiar  cast  or  shade  of  color  which  is  caused 
by  age  or  by  wear. 

In  doing  this  work,  that  part  of  the  original  page  containing  the 
lower  part  or  hook  of  the  three  (3)  was  torn  off.  In  order  to  con- 
ceal this  imperfection,  the  manipulator  with  a  pen  has  added  a  spot, 

•  Bottden  ■ays  of  this  making  np  of  titles  for  the  Folio :  **  The  prooeM  has  been  to 
gat  the  head  flrom  the  second,  third  and  fonrth  Impressions,  and  let  this  Into  a  spa- 
rloos  title-page."— Wlnsor,  BfJMiography,  etc.f  p.  81. 
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about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head  to  the  lower  carve  of  the 
three,  just  where  it  was  torn  off.  To  the  naked  eye  this  is  not 
visible.  In  fact,  when  I  first  examined  it  without  a  glass  I  thought 
the  last  2  was  genuine.  Under  a  magnifying  glass  the  alteration  is 
very  perceptible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  last  2  is 
simply  an  alteration  of  a  3.  With  the  exception  of  this  date,  the 
condition  of  this  copy  is  excellent. 

Of  the  other  copy,  catalogued  as  ''No.  2/^  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  any  history  whatever.     It  is  described  as — 

2.  The  same  in  all  respects  (as  1),  except  the  date,  which  is  1623.  * 

In  another  place  as  follows : — 

184L  The  Lenox  First  Folio,  No.  2,  is  bound,  by  F.  Bedford,  in  red 
crushed  Levant  morocco;  with  g^lt  edges,  and  tooling  on  sides  and  back.f 

Mr.  8.  W.  Phoenix,  of  this  city,  bequeathed  to  the  Library*  of 
Columbia  College  what  is  known  as  the  *^  Phoenix ''  copy  X  of  the 
First  Folio.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Dewey,  the  Librarian  of 
Columbia  College,  I  have  been  granted  every  &cility  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  it.  I  have  inspected  it  carefully  and  frequently  with 
a  magnifying  glass. 

It  is  bound  in  red  morocco;  is  gilt-tooled;  is  12|  in.  high,  8^  in. 
wide.  "B.  J.'s"  address  *^To  the  Reader''  is  genuine,  and  in  excel- 
lent condition.  By  means  of  the  magnifying  glass  I  discovered  a  small 
crack  or  crease  in  the  title-page.  It  begins  between  the  L  and  I 
in  the  name  WILLIAM,  extends  downward  and  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  stops  just  below  the  left  eye  of  the  portrait.  It  is  visible 
on  the  under  side  of  the  page  as  well  as  on  the  upper  side.  It  is 
not  a  cut — ^there  is  no  opening.  The  paper  is  hard  and  somewhat 
brittle,  and  the  crack  looks  as  though  it  might  have  been  caused 
by  bending  the  sheet  and  then  closing  the  book.  Here  and  there 
I  discovered  spots  in  some  cases  (for  instance,  p.  4  of  The  Temped), 
ink  spots,  evidently  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  printer ;  in  other 

•  Lenox  Lib.  Bhakespeare  CoUectlon,  p.  85. 

t  Idem,  p.  88. 

tThlB  l8  the  oop7  f^om  which  Mr.  Donnelly  has  taken  photographs  for  Use  In  hU 
forthcoming  book  on  the  Bacon  Cipher. 
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cases^  grease  spots.  The  paper  is  slightly  soiled.  The  lower  right 
hand  comer  of  pp.  373,  375,  377,  379,  881,  383,  385,  387  look  as  if 
ihej  had  been  rabbed  against  some  dirty  substance.  Pages  394,  395, 
396,  397,  398,  399  (the  latter  misprinted  993)  are  also  somewhat 
soiled,  principally  on  the  outside  edge.  The  text,  however,  is  per- 
fectly clean. . 

On  page  337  of  the  Tragedies  {The  Tragedie  of  Othello),  at  the 
outer  edge,  near  the  bottom,  the  paper  is  torn.  This  is  on  the  outside 
border,  not  where  the  text  is.  The  lower  part  of  the  sheet  on  which 
are  pages  391, 392  is  slightly  torn  and  ragged.  There  is  also  a  small 
hole,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 

Just  below  the  colophon  the  paper  is  perforated.  It  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  burned.  These  blemishes  are  in  every  instance 
on  the  edges  of  the  pages,  or  on  the  last  page.  The  paper  is  strong. 
The  text  is  everywhere  dean,  well  preserved,  and  perfect.  When  it 
18  remembered  that  these  defects  are  only  visible  under  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass,  and  after  patient  search,  we  may  infer  that  the  book 
is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation — that  it  is,  as  Winsor  describes 
it,  ^  a  fine  copy,"  *  in  fact  one  of  the  best-preserved  and  most  perfect 
in  existence. 

There  are  many  typographical  errors  in  the  First  Folio.  Many 
causes  have  produced  this  result :  there  were  no  proof-readers  in  that 
day;  the  author  did  not  personally  supervise  the  publication;  the 
principal  cause,  however,  was  that  the  book  was  printed  by  three  or 
more  publishers,  in  as  many  different  establishments.  No  one  print- 
ing-office in  London,  in  1623,  had  the  necessary  type  in  sufficient 
quantities;  nor  was  any  single  publisher  willing  to  assume  all  the 
financial  risk  involved  in  printing  this  edition.  The  colophon  informs 
D8  that  the  volume  was  "  printed  at  the  charges  of  W.  Jaggard,  Ed. 
filoont,  I.  Smith weeke,  and  W.  Aspley '' — ^it  was  a  partnership  con- 
cern. The  work  was  divided,  some  of  it  being  done  in  one  establish- 
ment, some  in  another.  Hence  the  pagination  is  not  regular  and  con- 
tinuous. The  Comedies  are  pages  1-304 ;  the  Histories,  1-205 ;  the 
Tragedies,  1-869.    These  typographical  errors  are  not  uniform.    We 

*  BWiography,  etc.,  p.  89. 
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know  thftt  oorrections  were  made  as  the  book  went  through  the  preas,* 
henoe  they  are  not  exactly  alike  in  eveiy  copy.  Each  book  is  md 
ffeneria.  The  Cambridge  Editors  say  ^'copies  are  foond  to  vary 
here  and  there;  generally^  however,  in  single  letters  only.  It  is 
probable  that  no  one  copy  exactly  corresponds  with  any  other  copy/' f 
Dr.  FiimesB  makes  a  similar  statement :  ^  That  the  copies  of  the 
First  Folio  vary  has  been  generally  known  ever  since  the  appearance, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  of  Booth's  most  accurate  reprint.  | 

The  errors  in  the  Phoenix  copy  are  aa  follows : — 

COMEDIBB :  2%e  T\do  GtenUemen  of  Verona — the  head  lines  of  pages 
37,  38  are,  in  error,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windeor;  page  60  is  mis- 
printed 68;  69,  61;  86,  88;  163,  161;  161,  163;  164, 162;  166, 
163;  189,187;  214,212;  249,261;  250,  262;  266,  273,^  276  is 
blank ;  304  is  blank. 

HiBTOBiEB :  Page  37  is  misprinted  39 ;  pages  47,  48  are  omitted ; 
page  89  is  misprinted  91 ;  90,  92;  pages  69  to  100  have  been  repeated ; 
page  166  is  misprinted  167;  166, 168;  216,  218. 

Tbagedibb  :  The  prologue  and  first  part  of  Iroylus  and  Cressida 
are  unpaged ;  then  pages  79  and  80 ;  then  twenty-five  pages  without 
pagination,  and  the  last  page  blank.     Pages  77,  78  are  omitted;  pages 

80,  81,  82  are  in  correct  order ;  then  pagination  again  b^ns  at  page 

81,  and  continues  to  98 ;  then  follows  one  page  with  Actors'  Names, 
and  one  page  blank.  Pages  99  to  108  omitted.  In  Hamlet^  pages 
162  to  166 ;  then  one  hundred  pages  are  omitted,  and  continuing 
pages  267  to  282.  Page  279  is  misprinted  269 ;  282,  280 ;  308,  38 ; 
379,  389 ;  399,  993. 

Most  of  these  errors  are  found  in  all  copies  of  the  First  Folio. 
Some,  however,  are  not.§  And  there  are  errors  in  other  copies  not 
enumerated  here,  and  not  found  in  the  ^'  Phoenix." 

The  Astor  Library  possesses  a  First  Folio  that  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  '^Stowe  copy,"  from    having  been  in  the  Stowe 

«  There  are  fwo  oanceUed  leaves  In  A^  Tou  lAke  It,  in  the  **  Lltobfleld-Baker  "  copy. 

t  Qooted  by  Wlnior.   BibHognxphy,  eta,  p.  78. 

t  Variorum  Edit.  OthOio,  Pref.  p.  y. 

( In  view  of  theae*  errors  what  beoomes  of  the  Donnelly  theory,  which  it  founded 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  pagination? 
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library.  At  other  times  it  is  known  as  the  ^^  Duke  of  Backingham's 
<x)p7/'  It  formerlj  belonged  to  that  nobleman^  and  has  his  crest  on 
the  cover. 

It  was  bought  for  the  Astor  Library  at  the  sale  of  the  Stowe 
library  in  January,  1849,  by  Dr.  Joe.  Green  Coggswell.  The  price 
paid  was  £76.     It  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Stowe  library 


Iiot  4043.    Bought  by  C. 

Ben.  Jonson's  verses  to  the  reader,  before  the  title,  are  inlidd,  the  title- 
page  lined,  and  the  top  line,  "  Mr.  William,''  is  added  from  another  edi- 
tion. With  these  exceptions  it  is  a  sound  and  perfect  copy,  in  very  good 
«tate,  12%  in.  high  by  Si  in. 

•  Bodd  wrote  Barton  of  this  copy : — 

Besides  having  the  first  line  of  the  title  cut  off  (a  most  grievous  defect), 
It  had  the  leaf  of  verses  opposite  supplied  from  the  second  edition.* 

In  addition  to  these  imperfections,  it  is  very  much  soiled.  There 
are  many  grease  spots  on  its  pages,  f 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Kalbfleisch  owns  a  copy.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Colonel  Robert  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of 
his  estate  at  Sotheby^s,  Feb.  20, 1878,  when  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Xalbfleisch  for  £480.  This  was  far  below  its  real  value.  Shortly 
after  the  sale  an  offer  of  £800  was  made  for  it  and  refused.  Since 
ihen  still  another  and  larger  offer  has  been  made,  viz.,  £1,000.  This 
has  also  been  declined.  Sotheby,  in  his  advertisement,  describes  it  as  a 
^  very  large  copy,  measuring  13^^  in.  by  8  J  in.,  quite  complete.'' 

•  Winaor's  Bibliography,  etc.,  p.  89. 

t  SteeveDB  aooonnts  as  foUowt  for  these  grease  spots  which  are  found  in  most  copies 
of  the  First  Folio :— 

**  It  should  seem  that  most  of  his  readers  were  so  chary  of  their  time  that  (like  Pistol, 
who  gnaws  his  leek  and  swears  all  the  while)  they  fed  and  studied  at  the  same  Instant, 
I  have  repeatedly  met  with  thin  Jlakea  of  pie  onut  between  the  leaves  of  our  author. 
These  unctuous  fragments,  remaining  long  in  dose  confinement,  communicated  their 
grease  to  several  pages  deep  on  each  side  of  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  how 
«neh  accidents  might  happen ;  how  aunt  Bridget**  mastication  might  be  disordered  at 
the  sudden  entry  of  the  ghost  into  the  Queen's  closet,  and  how  the  half-chewed  morsel 
dropped  out  of  the  gaping  Squire's  mouth  when  the  visionary  Banquo  seated  himself 
An  the  chair  of  Macbeth.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  First  Folios  now  extant  are  known  to  have 
lielonged  to  ancient  families  resident  in  the  country.  .  .  .  I  claim  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  commentator  on  Shakespeare  who  strove,  with  becoming  seriousness,  to 
Sbcoount  for  the  frequent  stains  that  disgrace  the  earliest  folio  edlllon  of  his  plays."— 
fiteevens.    Dibdin's  LUerarp  Oompanion,  pp.  791, 792. 
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The  AihenoBum  (L<Mid<»))  speaks  of  it  as  ^'  one  of  the  largest  knowo 
copies  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays^  <juite  perfect^ 
measariDg  thirteen  and  three-sixteenths  hj  eight  and  a  half  inches^ 
thus  sorpassing  '  the  Daniel '  copy/' 

It  is  boand  in  mssia  leather,  and  is  elaboratelj  tooled.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Roger  Payne,  and  was  probably  boond  by  him  or  one  of 
his  contemporaries  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  blank  margin  of  some  of  the  preliminary  leaves  has  been 
inlaid.  With  this  exception  every  page  is  sound  and  perfect  There 
are  no  grease  or  ink  spots  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Ldonel  Booth,  the 
publisher  of  the  reprint  bearing  his  name,  examined  every  page  or 
it,  and  pronounced  it  '^  perfect  and  genuine  throughout'' 

The  Daniel  copy,  which  was  formerly  considered  the  tallest  in  exist- 
ence, is  smaller  than  this  one.  Besides,  from  frequent  cleaning,  its 
pages  are  rotten.  Other  copies  which  are  quite  perfect  are  inferior  to 
this  in  size.  In  fact,  when  size  and  condition  are  both  considered^ 
this  is  certainly  a  rare  copy.  I  question  if  there  are  any  more  perfect 
in  existence. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Frederickson  possesses  a  copy.  It  is,  as  he  describes 
it  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  '^  a  made-up  copy,  with  some  fac-similes 
from  the  Staunton."  It  is  composed  of  portions  of  three  First  Folios* 
One  of  these  came  from  Scotland,  the  other  two  from  London.  It  i» 
large,  being  13  by  8^  in.  The  preliminary  nine  pages  are  not  orig^ 
inal.  The  lines  by  B.  J.,  the  portrait,  the  dedication,  and  the  six 
following  pages  are  in  fac-simile,  being  taken  from  the.  Staunton 
reprint.  The  last  nine  pages  of  the  text  are  also  from  Staunton^ 
that  is,'  from  Oymbdine,  III,  iv,  61  : — 

Thy  favor^s  good  enough.    Borne  jay  of  Italy— 

to  the  end  of  Ch/mbdine.  With  this  exception,  the  text  is  all  from  origi- 
nal Folios.  It  is  somewhat  soiled.  There  are  some  grease  spots.  The 
former  owners  have  made  many  notes  in  ink,  principally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages.  Errors  in  pagination  have  been  corrected  in  ink.  For 
instance,  in  TroUvs  and  Oresmday  page  308  is  printed  38.  This  has  been 
altered  to  308.  The  corners  of  many  of  the  pages  have  been  repaired,  and 
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the  volame  has  been  rebound.  It  is  emphatically  a  '^  made-up  copj/^ 
and  the  most  favorable  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  that  all  the 
text  of  the  plays  is  genuine  except  the  last  nine  pages  of  Oymbdine.* 
There  is  a  First  Folio  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Eobert 
Loiox  Kennedy.  This  is  not  accessible  at  present.  As  I  have  not 
seen  it  I  cannot  give  any  description  of  it^  except  the  following,  which 
I  take  from  "Winsor  f : — 

Bought  of  Quaritch,  London,  a  few  years  ago.  Title  partly  facHsimile, 
with  good  imprefision  of  the  portrait ;  has  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  book-plate. 
Itodd  informed  Barton  in  1814 :  ''A  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  stated  to  be  in  good  condition.  If  it  really  be  so,  you  may 
rest  your  mind  perfectly  at  ease  that  it  will  be  yours  within  six  months.'' 
Ijater  he  writes :  '*  The  Duke  of  Sussex's  copy  was  cut  to  the  quick,  and 
otherwise  objectionable.  I  live  in  hopes  of  offering  you,  some  day,  a  copy 
worth  your  notice."  The  Sussex  catalogue,  in  1845,  Part  V,  No.  755,  says : 
"  It  has  two  leaves  torn,  but  nothing  lost" 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brayton  Ives.  All  I 
oonld  learn  about  it  was  that  it  was  "  handsomely  bound  and  in  good 
condition .'' 

I  find  in  Winsor  %  the  following  description  of  a  copy  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Chas.  Chauncey^  of  Philadelphia^  but  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Elihu  Chauncy,  of  this  city : — 

This  copy  ends  in  the  Second  Act  of  Cyrnbeline^  the  rest  being  wanting, 
as  are  also  Ben.  Jonson's  verses.  I  find  a  manuscript  note  by  Edward  D. 
Ingraham  in  a  volume  of  Shakespearian  tracts  which  belonged  to  him  and 
is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  which  says,  under  date  of  1849 1 
"Charles  Chauncy,  Esq.,  had  a  very  fine  copy,  in  excellent  clean  condi- 
tion, with  large  margin,  and  finer  than  any  I  have  seen,  but  it  wanted 
seventeen  ||  pages  at  the  end.  I  had  it  bound  and  repaired  for  him,  but 
the  pages  were  not  added." 

•  I  have  found  the  imperfectloiiB  in  most  copies  are  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
▼olame.  B.  J.'s  lines  and  the  portrait  are  rare;  the  last  pages  of  CymbeUne  are  gene- 
nUly  lost  or  imperfect.  The  explanation  is,  I  suppose,  that,  the  cover  being  worn  oat,. 
the  wear  and  tear  from  careless  use  and  exposure  woald  affect  most  the  first  and  last 


t  BibHoffraphy,  etc.,  p.  89. 
t  Blbliooraiphif^  etc.,  p.  90. 
I  There  are  tweniU'ihree  pages  missing. 
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Through  the  ooarteqr  of  its  owner  an  opportnnitj  was  afforded  me 
of  examining  it.  It  is  bound  in  calf;  is  12|  in.  tall  bj  8  in.  wide. 
B.  J.'s  verses  are  missing.  The  title-page  is  not  an  original,  genuine 
page,  but  has  been  inlaid  in  three  parts,  each  of  the  three  parts  being, 
in  my  judgment,  from  original  copies.  The  upper  part,  on  whidi  is 
the  printing,  has  the  name  Shakespeare  written  in  ink ;  on  the  upper 
right  hand  is  the  name  of  Charles  Chaunqr,  not,  however,  in  his  own 
handwriting.  A  little  lower  down  is  a  line  written  in  ink  from  some 
language  which  I  could  not  decipher.  It  is  not  one  of  the  ancient 
languages,  nor  one  of  continental  Europe ;  it  looks  like  Scandinavian. 
Below  this  is  the  second  piece,  which  is  inlaid,  on  which  is  the  por- 
trait This  is  a  genuine  portrait,  but  is  not  in  very  clean  condition. 
There  is  a  spot  under  each  eje,  which  looks  as  if  some  Vandal  had 
put  them  there  to  resemble  tear  drops.  The  upper  lip,  moustache, 
also  the  little  tuft  of  hair  under  the  lower  lip,  are  soiled.  There  is  a 
crack  over  the  right  hand  side  of  the  portrait,  extending  down  over 
the  shoulder,  and  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  collar  is  soiled. 

The  third  piece  inlaid  contains  the  imprint.  It  is  cracked.  The 
figures  1623  have  been  written  on  it.  The  lettering,  portrait 
and  imprint  of  this  title-page  are  perfect.  Evidently  some 
person,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  book,  has  taken  a  pen  and  scrib- 
bled at  will  over  it.  The  page  is  disfigured,  but  not  materially  injured. 
The  next  page,  on  which  is  the  dedication,  has  received  pretty  much 
the  same  treatment.  There  is  a  small  hole  in  the  paper.  Some  one 
has  written  m  ink,  "1623,"  "Ed.  1623."  Doubtless,  the  tiUe-page 
was  missing,  and  the  owner  of  the  copy,  fearing  the  dateVould  not  be 
known,  thought  it  wise  to  write  it.  The  paper  has  been  repaired  by 
inlaying,  principally  on  the  edge.  Through  the  volume  there  are 
marks  in  lead-pencil,  in  ink  and  with  a  red  pencil.  Some  words  have 
a  line  drawn  under  them  in  lead-pencil,  as  if  underscored.  There  are 
the  usual  pie-crust  stains  and  printers'-ink  marks.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  paper  in  1  Henry  IV.,  as  though  a  spark  had  fallen  on  the  page. 

The  text  ends  at  Actus  Secundns,  Scena  Tertia,  Tiine  6,  of  C^m6e- 
iine — **  You  are  most  hot  and  furious  when  you  winn."  I  could  not 
find  any  other  place  where  the  text  was  deficient  or  imperfect 
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This  copy  has  two  grievous  defects — the  missing  verses  of  B.  J., 
and  the  missing  pages  of  Oymbdine.  With  these  ezoeptions^  it  is  in 
good  condition. 

The  library  of  Sir  John  Hayford  Thorold^  Bart.,  of  Syston  Park, 
Lincokishire,  contained  one  of  each  of  the  four  folios.  They  were  sold 
at  auction  in  London^  December,  1884,  and  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Hoe,  of  this  city,  and  are  still  owned  by  him.  The  first  folio 
is. described  in  the  catalogue  of  that  sale  as  having 

Portrait  by  M.  Droeehout  and  the  genuine  verses  of  Ben  Jonaon,  very 
neatly  inlaid ;  and,  also,  owing  to  the  defect  in  the  paper,  about  eight  or 
ten  letters  are  deficient  in  three  leaves ;  .  .  .  .  else  t?ie  largest  and  flneat 
copy  knowth  measuring  Iftf  by  8^  inches  [G.  Daniel's  was  13^  by  8^],  .  .  . 
beauUftilly  bound  by  Boger  Payne,  in  red  morocco,  gilt  edges.  .  .  . 

The  present  very  large  copy  is  remarkable  for  having  leaves  uncut 
in  the  front,  top  and  bottom  margins,  and  enables  us  thus  to  determine 
the  size  of  what  it  ought  to  be  if  found  uncut.  The  top  margin  measures 
}  of  an  inch,  the  front  H  of  an  inch,  and  the  bottom  1}  inches,  the  printed 
portion  measuring  11|  by  7  inches.  Therefore,  an  uncut  copy  would  mea- 
sure, nearly  as  possible,  in  height  13|  inches,  showing  the  present  to  have 
been  cut  by  the  binder  as  slightly  as  possible. 

I  examined  this  copy  very  carefully.  Mr.  Hoe  and  myself  mea* 
sored  it^  and  found  that  it  was  a  trifle  larger  than  the  dimensions 
given  above.  It  is  13f  inches  tall^  8f  inches  wide,  being  |  inch  wider 
than  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale.  It  is  certainly  the  lai^est 
copy  in  the  city^  and,  so  far  as  I  know^  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  no 
record  of  any  which  in  size  equals  this,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
daim  made  for  it  as  to  size — viz.^ ''  the  largest  copy  known  '^ — is  well 
founded.  Many  of  the  leaves  have  rough  edges,  showing  they  are  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  they  came  from  the  printer.  B.  J.'s 
verses  are  inlaid.  They  are  genuine  and  perfect^  with  the  exception 
of  being  slightly  soiled. 

The  title-page  is  not  perfect.  It  is  an  inlaid  page.  A  sheet  of 
plain  paper  has  been  inserted^  and  on  that  the  letteringi  portrait  and 
imprint  have  been  placed.  The  words  '^  Mb  WILLIAM ''  are  not 
original ;  they  have  been  printed  on  this  inlaid  sheet  of  paper.  The 
portrait  and  the  imprint  are  genuine.    The  portrait  is  in  a  very  clean 
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condition — ^indeed,  is  almost  perfect — having  only  a  slight  spot  of  a 
reddish  caste  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose.  In  removing  the  imprint 
from  its  original  page  the  bottom  edge  was  somewhat  torn.  The 
lower  part  of  the  two  gg's  in  Jaggard^  and  the  lower  hook  of  the  3  in 
1623,  have  been  torn  off.  The  missing  part  has  been  extended  in  ink. 
The  figure  3  has  been  injured  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  one  in 
the  Lichfield-Baker  Copy.  In  this  instance  it  has  been  extended  in 
ink  properly ;  in  the  other^  an  effort  has  been  made  to  turn  it  into  a 
2.  The  other  preliminary  leaves  are  original.  The  lines  by  L. 
Di^es  are  not  perfect,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  paper,  reference  to 
which  has  been  made.  There  was  an  opening  in  the  paper,  triangular 
in  shape,  I  should  think,  1  inch  long  by  |  to  ^  inch  wide.  It  ex- 
tends through  the  word  "  sped,"  in  line  14 — ^'  (Though  mist)  until! 
our  bankrout  stage  be  sped,"  the  (e)  and  part  of  the  (d)  being  missing. 
I  could  not  find  the  other  places  in  which  letters  are  said  to  be 
deficient. 

There  is  a  small  perforation  in  page  259  of  the  Tragedies.  There 
are  some  marks  in  ink  and  lead-pencil.  Some  pages  are  slightly  dis- 
colored ;  in  others  the  paper  is  very  thin.^  These  defects  are  very 
trifling.  The  general  conditiom  of  the  text  is  clean  and  good.  The 
two  characteristics  of  this  copy  are  its  tmcut  edges  and  its  size.  As 
before  said,  I  have  not  seen,  nor  can  I  find,  any  record  of  one  so  large. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Sewall  has  one  of  each  of  the  Folios  and 
several  of  the  Quartos.  His  first  Folio  is  a  made-up  copy.  It 
was  purchased  in  London  in  1867 ;  it  is  11|  inches  tall  hy  7f 
inches  wide.  The  verses  by  B.  J.  are  a  reprint.  The  title- 
page  is  made  up.  The  printing  at  the  top  is  entirely  a  reprint 
The  portrait  is  inlaid.  It  is  original,  but  from  a  Fourth  Folio.  It 
is  not  in  good  condition.  The  ink  from  the  word  ''  Reader ''  (B.  J.'s 
verses  on  opposite  page)  has  stained  the  forehead,  and  the  letters 
**  Br-e-a-d ''  are  plainly  visible.  It  is  a  most  careless  piece  of  work 
on  the  part  of  some  printer.  All  the  preliminary  leaves  to  the 
catalogue  are  reprints. 

Most  of  the  catalogue  is  a  genuine  page,  but  much  torn.  There 
has  been  a  small  piece  inlaid  at  lower  right-hand  comer,  on  which  is 
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some  of  the  text  from  a  reprint.  The  lower  right-hand  comer  of 
Tempedy  pages  1^  3,  5^  7,  9,  has  been  made  up  from  reprints.  Some 
one  began  at  p.  47  of  the  Comedies  and  marked  in  lead-pencil^  A.  24, 
and  then  continued  to  mark  the  leaves  (not  pages)  all  through  the 
book  to  Oymbdme^  i^is^  381,  which  is  A.  433.  Some  words  are  very 
much  blurred ;  others  are  partially  destroyed  by  careless  printing  or  by 
a  lay-over.  At  Tragedies,  page  47,  the  margin  is  repaired.  Hamld 
is  marked  all  through  with  ink  (emendations  and  reference  to  quarto). 
At  Histories,  page  69,  a  piece  is  inlaid,  on  which  is  part  of  the  text 
from  a  reprint.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  small  holes  burned  in 
the  paper,  as  though  a  spark  of  tobacco  from  a  pipe  had 
fallen  on  the  book.  We  know  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  veiy  general  at  the  time  this  book  was  printed.*  There 
is  an  imperfection  in  last  two  lines  of  Troilus  and  Oressida 
which  destroys  some  letters.  The  last  four  leaves  of  Oymbeline  are  a 
fac-eimile  reprint.  They  are  marked  on  the  inside  lower  comer, 
^'  F.  S.,  by  I.  H.,  Jr  "  (fac-simile,  by  Isaac  Harris,  Jr.).  Most  of  the 
text  is  in  fair  condition.  There  are,  however,  quite  a  number  of 
blemishes  aud  imperfections,  which  have  been  caused  by  careless 
handling.    It  is  a  made-up  copy. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  received  a  copy  from  London,  in  June, 
1886.  They  sold  it  this  month  to  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  who  now  owns 
it.  It  was  bound  by  Bedford  in  his  early  days.  B.  J.'s  verses  have 
been  inlaid.  They  are  genuine.  The  title-page  is  original,  not  inlaid, 
which  is  now  quite  rare.  This  page  has  been  patched.  The  margins 
on  right  and  left  of  the  portrait,  also  the  lower  right-hand  comer,  have 
been  restored.  The  lettering,  portrait,  and  imprint  are  perfect,  as 
are  also  the  other  preliminary  leaves.  The  last  leaf  has  been 
patched.    The  te^rt  is  in  good,  clean  joondition.t 

•  "Tolmoco-smoking  was  the  latest  fosblon.  Slngalar  to  say,  there  is  not  a  single  ref- 
erence to  the  weed  or  to  smoking  In  any  of  Shakespeare's  works.  «Ben  Jonson,  how- 
ever, makes  copious  references  to  It,  and  In  uncomplimentary  terms.  .  .  .  irtng 
James  issued  in  vain  his  fkmous  counterblast,  .  .  .  but  the  habit  grew  all  the  same, 
nntll  in  1614  there  were  seven  thousand  vendors  orVirglnla  and  Trinidado  in  Ix>ndon. 
The  smoking  went  on  in  shops,  theatres,  and  even  churches."— 27^  BngUmdaf  /Shake' 
mpeart^  Qoadby,  pp.  78, 74. 

1 1  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  owners  of  the  copies  mentioned ;  also  to  Mr. 
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There  iB  a  copy  in  the  poflsession  of  Mr.  Joeeph  McDonongh.  It 
18  newly  bound  in  brown^  polished  rusBia,  and  meaBores  12f  by  8^ 
inches.     It  has  been  extensively  repaired. 

B.  J.'s  verses  are  a  reprint.  Th6  title-page  is  one  of  the  cleanest  I 
have  examined.  The  portrait^  particalarly^  is  free  from  all  imperfec- 
tions ;  in  fact)  it  was  suspiciously  dean^  and  it  required  the  most  care- 
ful examination  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  was  genuine.  In  order  to> 
make  that,  I  laid  it  alongside  of  the  Phoenix  copy,  in  Columbia  Col- 
1^  library.  Mr.  Dewey,  the  librarian,  as  well  as  Mr.  McDonough 
assisted  me  in  making  the  comparison.  It  was  evident  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  title-page  had  been  inlaid  or  backed,  but  whether  the  let- 
ter-press and  portrait  were  original  was  not  so  evident.  The 
letters  in  the  title  of  this  copy,  also  on  the  imprint,  seemed  to 
be  thinner  and  clearer.  There  was  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
lower  curve  of  the  letter  S  in  the  word  Shakespeare ;  other  letters 
also  differed.  The  line,  '^  Published  according  to  the  True  Original! 
Copies,"  was  much  closer  to  the  portrait  than  in  the  Phcenix. 

The  portrait  was  much  lighter  in  tone  than  the  Phoenix.  Under 
the  tuft  of  hair  below  the  lower  lip,  as  also  part  of  the  forehead,  it 
was  much  fainter.  Mr.  Dewey  suggested  Shakespeare  was  one  day 
nearer  the  barber  when  this  impression  was  made  than  when  the  one 
in  the  Phoenix  copy  was  made.  These  difierences  might  be  caused 
by  the  inking  and  amount  of  pressure  used,  or  they  might  be  only 
the  difference  between  an  early  or  a  late  impression  from  the  same 
plate.  It  was  not  until  we  used  the  measuring  rod  that  we  could 
decide  positively  that  this  whole  page  was  not  original. 

First,  as  to  the  letter-press.  The  distance  from  the  word  "  to,'' 
"  Published  according  to^^  to  letter  "  N  '^  in  London  was  in  this  copy 
8^  inches ;  in  the  Phoenix  copy  8^  inches.  The  extreme  length  of 
type-page  from  top  of  "Mr.  William"  to  bottom  of  "gg"  in  Jag- 
gu!d  was  in  this  copy  ll^^^  inches;  in  the  Phoenix  copy  11-^  inches. 

As  to  the  portrait,  the  dimensions  varied.  In  this  copy  it  is  7^  by 
6^  inches ;  in  the  Phoenix  copy  it  is  7-^  by  6|  inches,  the  difference 


MelvlUe  Dewey,  Mr.  A.  B.  Frey.  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  Mr.  R.  H.  Dodd,    Dr.  AUl- 
bone,  and  i»artlcalarly  to  Dr.  Qeo.  H.  Moore,  Baperintendent  of  the  Lenox  liibrary. 
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being  }  in.  each  way.  The  collar  in  the  Phoenix,  from  extreme  point 
to  pointy  is  -^  in.  longer  than  in  this  copy.  There  are  doubtless  other 
variations,  bat  these  are  sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  viz.,  that  this 
whole  title-page,  both  letter-press  and  portrait,  is  not  genuine. 

On  the  page  containing  the  dedication  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery  the  lower  left  hand  corner  has  been  torn  off,  and 
some  of  the  text  is  gone.  This  has  been  repaired,  and  an  imprint  of 
the  text  added.  Ben.  Jonson's  lines,  "  To  the  memory  of  my  beloved,*' 
etc.,  are  misplaced,  and  set  two  leaves  further  back.  The  lines  by 
Hugh  Holland  are  probably  original,  but  have  been  backed.  The 
engraved  head-piece  is  missing,  and  the  lines  are  set  lower  on  the 
page.  The  preliminary  leaves  are  either  not  genuine,  or  misplaced, 
or  repaired.  Pages  205  of  Histories  and  258-394  of  Tragedies  have 
been  repaired,  and  part  of  the  text  added  from  an  imprint.  There 
are  some  pie-crust  stains,  marks  in  ink,  and  small  holes,  ignited,  prob- 
ably by  a  spark  of  tobacco.  The  most  of  the  text,  however,  is  sound 
and  clean  and  genuine. 

Steevens  believed  the  First  Folio  edition  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies.  *  He  was  bom  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  f  and  was  a  student  and  editor  of  the  plays,  and 
his  opinion  on  this  subject  would  be  worthy  of  confidence.  If  his  esti- 
mate be  correct,  it  must  be  agreed  that  this  city  is  particularly  rich  in  the 
possession  of  this  literary  treasure.  When  we  bear  in  mind  two  &cts — 
viz.,  the  small  number  of  copies  in  the  original  edition,  and  the  great 
lapse  of  time  since  the  book  was  printed  (now  over  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years) — it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  many  should  be  found 
in  this  city — more,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  in  any  city  of  the 
world,  with  the  possible  ej^ception  of  that  one  where  the  most  of 
them  were  written  and  first  placed  on  the  stage. 

Wm.  H.  Fleming. 


•  JiiAtln  Wlnsor,  MorUMy  Report  of  BoaUm  Public  lAbrarp,  AprU  1, 1874. 
t  Itoy  10,  1786. 
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THE  BACON'SHAKESPEARE  LUNACY. 
By  W.  J.  RoLPE,  LiTT.  D. 

[The  following  is  the  main  part  of  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Rolfe 
to  the  February  number  of  the  Boston  Popular  Soienoe  News,  of  which 
he  is  an  associate  editor.] 

The  Baconian  theory  is  literally  a  baseless  one^  the  fundamental 
assumption  on  which  it  rests  being  absolutely  false;  namely^  that 
Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  tixe  works  ascribed  to  him^  and 
that  Bacon  could  have  written  them.  On  the  contrary,  every  care- 
ful student  or  critic  is  inevitably  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
works  must  have  been  written  either  by  Shakespeare  or  by  some  man 
M'hose  education  and  experiences  were  like  his,  so  far  as  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  them ;  while  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
they  could  have  been  produced  by  a  man  whose  training  and  fortunes 
were  what  we  know  Bacon's  to  have  been.  The  facts  concerning 
Shakespeare's  personal  history  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  few 
indeed,  but  they  furnish  a  key  to  much  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
plexing in  his  writings;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writings  throw 
light  upon  the  life,  and  assist  us  in  filling  out  the  meagre  outlines  of 
the  biographer.  In  these  latter  years  the  chronology  of  the  plays 
has  been  pretty  well  made  out,  and  all  the  more  important  questions 
concerning  their  authorship  —  what  plays  are  wholly  Shakespeare's, 
what  are  his  only  in  part,  how  the  mixed  authorship  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, etc. — have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Now,  the  better  we 
understand  the  order  and  the  history  of  the  plays,  the  clearer  it  is 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a  playwright  who  began  his  career,  and 
who  went  on  step  by  step  in  that  career,  as  we  know  Shakespeare  did. 
It  is  evident  that  the  author  was  not  an  amateur  writing  plays  in  the 
intervals  of  his  more  serious  occupations,  but  a  man  who  had  his 
fortuhe  to  make,  and  who,  after  securing  some  humble  position  in 
the  theatre,  worked  his  way  up  as  actor  and  dramatist,  until  he 
had  gained  reputation  and  wealth  by  his  labor.  Our  limits  here 
will  not  permit  us  to  trace  him  through  all  the  stages  of  his 
career  as  actor  and  author.    Suffice  it  to  say  that,  from  first  to  last, 
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we  recognize  him  as  the  practical  man  of  the  theatre,  no  scholar,  but 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  his  profession,  and  endowed  with 
genius  ihsii  made  him  to  a  great  degree  independent  of  learning  and 
literary  culture. 

The  Baconian  heretics  assume  that  the  author  of  the  plays  was  a 
learned  man.     Certain  good  scholars  and  critics  somehow  got  this 
notion  into  their  heads  in  former  times ;  but  the  misconception  could 
only  have  been  possible  (except  to  a  Baconian)  before  the  plays  had 
been  minutely  examined,  their  anachronisms  and  other  literary  de- 
fects carefully  scrutinized,  and  their  relations  to  the  sources  whence 
these  materials  were  drawn  critically  investigated.     This  kind   of 
study  shows  that,  marvellous  as  was  the  ffeniua  of  the  author  of  the 
plays,  and  the  insight  into  human  nature  with  all  its  capabilities  and 
possibilities  which  that  genius  gave  him,  he  was  not  only  no  scholar, 
but  the  lack  of  scholastic  training  was  in  certain  minor  respects  a 
serious^disadvantage  to  him.     If  he  had  had  the  learning  of  Bacon 
superadded  to  his  own  natural  gifts,  he  would  have  done  his  work 
differently,  and  in  some  respects  better. 

Shakespeare's  use  of  his  historical  materials  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  his  lack  of  learning.  In  the  Roman  plays,  for  example,  he 
draws  his  material  almost  exclusively  from  Plutarch's  Lives.  Bacon 
was,  of  course,  perfectly  familiar  with  Plutarch  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  original  if  he  had  written  the 
plays,  rather  than  to  a  translation  of  a  translation  (Sir  Thomas 
North's  English  rendering  of  Bishop  Amyot's  French  version) ;  or, 
if  it  were  conceivable  that  he  should  resort  to  this  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, he  would  at  least  have  corrected  the  palpable  misprints  and 
corruptions  which  had  crept  into  North's  book.  Shakespeare  was  not 
familiar  enough  with  the  minutisd  of  Romfin  history  to  put  ^'  Decimus 
Brutus  "  in  place  of  North's  "  Dedus  Brutus,"  or  (Mpwrnia  as  the 
name  of  Csesar's  wife  instead  of  the  impossible  Latin  form  (Mphurnia. 
Bacon  could  as  soon  have  written  the  "Richard  Conqueror  '^  of  Sly 
the  tinker  as  this  "  Decius  Brutus."  Indeed,  he  gives  both  this 
name  and  Galpurnia  correctly  in  a  passage  in  his  Essay  on  Friendskipy 
which  is  quoted  by  Judge  Holmes  {AtUhorship  of  Shakespeare^  p.  289) 
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to  fihow  the  similarity  of  style  in  the  essay  and  the  play.  The  judge 
believes  that  a  comparison  of  these  and  other  passages  which  he 
quotes  must  make  it  plain  that  Bacon  wrote  the  play;  and  yet  noth- 
ing can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  essay  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  what  the  writer  of  the  play  was  ignorant  of. 
In  1  Henry  IV.  (I,  i,  71)  the  king  speaks  of 

Mordake  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas ; 

but  he  was  not  the  son  of  Douglas^  but  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
How  did  Shakespeare  make  .this  mistake^  which  Bacon  could  never 
have  made?  He  was  misled  by  the  accidental  omission  of  a  comma 
in  the  edition  of  Holinshed^s  Chronicle^  which  he  followed.  Mor- 
dake is  thus  apparently  described  as  ^*  son  to  the  gouvemour  Archem- 
bald  earle  Dowglas/'  and  not  merely  son  to  the  governor,  or  B^ent 
of  Scotland,  the  office  then  held  by  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

A  careful  scholar  may  occasionally  be  guilty  of  slips  like  those,  but 
there  are  too  many  of  them  in  the  plays  to  justify  this  excuse  for 
them  all.  A  man  of  Bacon's  training  and  habits  could  not  have 
fallen  into  such  repeated  and  preposterous  mistakes,  especially  in 
history,  where  he  was  thoroughly  at  home. 

A^n:  the  make-up  of  the  Folio  of  1623  is  of  itself  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  Baconian  theory.  According  to  Donnelly,  this 
famous  volume  was  most  elaborately  revised  and  ^^  doctored ''  by  that 
eminent  dramatist  Francis  Bacon,  in  order  that  it  might  preserve  to 
coming  generations  the  cryptc^raphic  evidence  that  he,  and  not 
Shakespeare,  was  the  author  of  its  contents.  According  to  Judge 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Pott,  and  others,  it  was  published  by  Bacon  two  years 
after  his  downfall,  at  a  time  (to  quote  Mrs.  Pott)  *^  when  his  failing 
health  caused  him  to  press  forward  the  publication  of  all  his  works.'' 
The  differences  between  the  earlier  quarto  editions  of  certain  plays 
and  the  folio  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  revision  of  these  plays  by  the 
author.  Now,  if  we  assume  that  the  folio  is  just  what  it  purports  to 
be,  a  collection  of  plays  made  after  the  author's  death,  by  two  of 
his  fellow-actors, — persons  of  small  culture,  and  no  experience  as 
Q^tois,  —  who  did  little  except  to  gather  up  old  manuscripts  that 
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had  been  used  in  the  theatre^  and  were  more  or  less  dog's-eared  and 
mutilated,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  abridgment  and  alterations  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  for  stage  purposes ;  the  earlier  quarto  edi- 
tions, perhaps  interlined  and  modified  in  the  theatre,  being,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  plays,  used  instead  of  manuscript  copies ;  and 
all  this  matter  put  through  the  press,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
time,  with  no  proof-reading  worthy  of  the  name,  —  if  we  assume 
this  to  have  been  the  history  of  the  volume,  its  peculiarities  and  its 
imperfections  are,  in  the  main,  easily  accounted  for.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  edition  compiled  by  the  author,  and  presenting  the 
plays  in  the  revised  form  in  which  he  desires  to  hand  them  down  to 
posterity,  and  especially  if  we  are  to  believe  that  he  has  inserted,  in 
the  text  of  certain  plays,  the  secret  evidence  that  they  are  his,  and 
not  another's,  —  if  this  is  the  view  of  the  volume  that  we  are  to  take, 
its  peculiarities  are  absolutely  inexplicable.  No  author,  least  of  all 
one  so  orderly  and  systematic  as  Bacon,  ever  issued  a  collection  of 
his  works  in  such  a  fashion, — so  badly  arranged,  so  wretchedly 
printed,  —  with  such  inequality  of  wretchedness  withal,  for  some 
portions  of  it  are  &r  worse  than  others  in  respect  to  misprints  and 
corruptions  of  the  text.  If  it  is  the  author's  own  revised  edition, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  contains  plays  which  are  mani- 
festly nothing  more  than  a  slight  remodelling  of  earlier  work  by 
other  hands?  that  others  are  apparently  pieces  left  unfinished,  and 
completed  by  another  playwright ;  in  some  cases  by  one  so  inferior  to 
the  original  author,  that  he  could  never  have  willingly  allowed  his 
work  to  be  touched  by  such  a  bungler  ?  If  it  be  said  (as  by  a  very 
small  minority  of  critics)  that  all  the  matter  is  from  one  and  the 
same  hand,  this  is  not  inconceivable,  if  the  collecting  and  publishing 
of  the  works  has  been  done  by  an  incompetent  or  unscrupulous 
editor  after  the  author's  death ;  but  how  can  we  explain  it  if  the 
author  himself  is  editor  ?  Why,  to  refer'  to  a  single  play,  should 
Tiinon  of  Athejia  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  we  find  it,  —  pure 
gold,  with  a  large  admixture  of  the  basest  alloy;  stuff  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  dramatist,  even  in  his  ^prentice  days  ?  Scarcely  a 
critic  of  the  present  century  has  been  willing  to  regard  the  play  as 
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the  work  of  a  single  hand.  Portions  of  it  are  written  in  the  merest 
burlesque  of  verse^  as  if  the  author  had  no  ear,  unless  an  asinine  one, 
and  the  thought  and  sentiment  are  in  ]^eeping  with  the  versification ; 
while  other  portions  are  in  the  poet's  most  mature  and  finished  style. 
The  Baconians  tell  us  that  this  play  was  one  of  the  latest,  if  not  the 
very  last,  which  their  philosopher  wrote,  and  that  Timon  is  meant  as 
a  representation  of  himself,  deserted  by  his  parasite  friends  after  his 
fall.  If  so^  is  it  conceivable  that  he  could  have  written  it  as  we 
have  it^  or  that,  if  any  inferior  writer  had  a  share  in  it.  Bacon  would 
have  printed  it  all  as  his  own  ?  These  and  similar  questions  con- 
cerning the  folio  have  never  been  put  to  the  Baconians,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  and  we  cannot  guess  how  they  would  attempt  to  answer 
them.     Can  they  answer  them  satisfactorily  ? 


%  ScLooI  of  St^lespe^iire. 


For  his  bounty. 
There  wm  no  winter  In't ;  an  antumn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

^ArUony  dt  CXeop<xira,  V,  11, 86. 


''A''  QUIZ''  UPON  "  THE  TEMPEST."  * 

The  Text: 

1.  How  many  texts  of  this  play  have  any  original  authority? 

2.  When  was  it  first  published  ? 

3.  What  material  have  we  as  the  basis  for  textual  comparison  and 
criticism  of  this  play  ?  How  does  this  play  stand  in  this  regard,  as 
compared  with  others  ? 

*  Prepared  by  the  President  of  the  Locke-Blohardson  Shakespeare  Club,  Oakland^ 
Oal. 
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4.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  text  of  this  play  in  its  most  authori- 
tative edition  ? 

5.  Is  textual  emendation  merely  shrewd  guessing  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  when  a  passage  is  pronounced  to  be •** corrupt*^  ? 

7.  What  notable  passages  in  The  Tempest  are  still  much  perplexed  ? 

Gbammar  and  Diction  : 

1.  Name  any  well-marked  features  of  Shakespearian  grammar  that 
have  been  brought  out  with  special  clearness  in  your  study  of  this 
play. 

2.  Name  any  peculiarities  of  diction  that  you  have  specially  noted. 

Date: 

1.  When  was  this  play  written  ? 

2.  What  enables  us  roughly  to  fix  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
limit  for  a  first  approximation  to  its  date? 

3.  What  means  does  the  play  itself  furnish  for  closer  approxima- 
tion? 

4.  What  amount  and  kind  of  evidence,  other  than  already  cited,  is 
there  for  assigning  this  play  to  Shakespeare's  latest  period  ? 

• 

Relationship  to  Other  Plays  : 

1.  In  what  group  of  plays  do  you  place  IJie  Tempest  f  The  basis 
of  such  grouping  ? 

2.  Characterize  the  group.  Name  the  plays  which  are  comprised 
in  it. 

3.  Name  the  obvious  points  of  difference  between  the  plays  of  the 
group. 

CHABAcrrEBS: 

1.  How  many  characters  appear  in  this  play  ? 

2.  How  does  the  number  compare  with  that  of  other  familiar 
plays? 

3.  Name  the  characters  in  their  proper  groups. 

4.  What  other  characters  not  present  in  the  action  but  concerned  in 
it  are  referred  to  in  the  play  ? 
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5.  Wbat  cbanges' of  grooping  take  place  during  the  action? 

6.  Whidi  character  speaks  most?     Which  least  ? 

7.  How  many  of  the  characters  are  strongljr  sketched  and  indi- 
vidualized ? 

8.  Condsely  aod  dearly  characterize  any  five  of  the  main  char- 
acters. 

9.  With  what  Shakespearian  characters  may  Prospero  be  compared? 
— Miranda? — Ariel? — Sebastian? — Stephano?  Point  out  essential 
differoices  between  these  and  the  characters  cited  for  comparison. 

10.  Is  Miranda  impoeeible?  How  is  a  harmonions  group  formed 
in  which  to  place  her? 

11.  Has  Caliban  any  prototypes?  If  so,  what  has  Shakespeare 
added?    What  is  the  source  of  our  strange  interest  in  bim? 

The  Play,  Its  Machinery  and  Acnos: 

1.  What  is  the  approximate  number  of  linee  in  this  play  ? 

2.  How  does  it  compare  in  length  with  other  well-known  plays,  or 
with  Shakespeare's  average  ? 

3.  How  many  scenes  in  each  act  ?    How  many  in  all  ? 

4.  BrieBy  sketch  what  each  scene  accomplishes  toward  the  action  of 
the  play. 

5.  What  amount  of  time  is  included  in  the  action  ?  Demonstrate. 
Parallel  and  contrast  this  time  of  action  from  Shakespeare, 

6.  Does  the  action  8«em  limited  to  the  actual  time?     Explain, 

7.  What  are  the  most  positive  notes  of  place  in  it? 

8.  What  notes  of  date  of  the  supposed  action? 

9.  What  are  meant  by  the  "  unities"  of  the  drama?  Ate  they 
observed  here  ?    Cite  parallels  or  contrasts  from  Shakespeare  ? 

10.  What  is  understood  by  the  "  machinery  "  of  a  play  ?  What  is 
the  machineiy  of  thb  play  ? 

11.  In  the  character  of  its  machinery,  what  other  plays  of  Shake- 
speare may  be  associated  with  this? 

12.  How  much  ofreal  action  or  pr<^:re8s  is  there  in  thb  play? — 
what  is  aooomplished  ? 

13.  Where  is  the  climax?    Why? 
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14.  Does  the  play  really  fall  short  in  dramatic  effect?  How? 
Where? 

16.  Does  it  contain  any  elements  unnecessary  to  the  progress  and 
action  ?    If  so^  would  it  be  better  without  them  ? 

16.  Is  The  Tempest  a  closet  drama  ?  Compare  it  in  this  respect 
with  other  plays. 

Literary  Criticism: 

1.  How  much  of  this  play  is  in  prose? 

2.  What  characters  speak  in  prose?  In  what  scenes?  Do  those 
who  use  prose  use  it  consistently  throughout? 

3.  For  what  sorts  of  effect  does  Shakespeare  introduce  prose? 
Instance. 

4.  Since  drama  is  to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature/*  why  should  it 
not  all  be  written  in  prose  ? 

5.  In  The  Tempest  are  all  the  passages  in  verse,  poetry  ?  Why  ? 
Name  any  that  conspicuously  fall  short. 

6.  Instance  any  passages  conspicuously  replete  with  poetic  beauty. 
Are  these  all  lyrical  ?    Why  ? 

7.  Is  the  play  specially  rich  in  brief  and  sparkling  bits — phrases  or 
verses  oft  quoted  ?    Instance  any. 

8.  How  much  of  classical  imagery  is  there  in  this  play  ? 

9.  Justify  or  condemn,  upon  clearly  discerned  grounds,  ^the  appli- 
cation of  these  terms  to  The  Tempest :  Comedy,  romance,  play  of 
reconciliation,  allegory. 

10.  In  what  relations  to  each  other  do  these  terms  stands  ?  Illus- 
trate their  mutual  exclusiveness  or  inclusiveness  by  forming  groups  of 
plays  under  each. 

11.  Sum  up  the  deep  and  abiding  effect  of  The  Tempest. 
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That*s  a  qaestion ;  how  shall  we  try  It  r 

—The  Oomedy  of  BrrcrM,  V,  i,  421. 

In  this  ru  be  impartial;  be  yoajndge 

Of  yoar  own  cause. 

—Meoiurefw  Measure,  Y,  1, 166. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  PL  A  Y  BILLS. 

To  THE  Editor  : — ^Your  letter  is  now  before  me,  inviting  me  to 
give  you  a  description  of  my  playbills.  Your  attention  was,  no 
doubt,  drawn  to  them  by  the  Catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare  Show  of 
some  years  ago  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  at  which  I  exhibited  some, 
three  dozen  rare  playbills  of  Shakespearian  interest. 

I  have  made  a  separate  collection  of  Shakespeare,  and  have  made  a 
very  large  collection  of  thirty  of  his  plays,  each  more  or  less  thick, 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  play.  My  earliest  date  is  1 734, 
and  the  list  is  thence  brought  up  to  date,  as  far  as  I  can  bring  it.  It 
contains  all  the  great  names  of  the  last  century,  such  as  Quin,  Gar- 
rick,  Sheridan,  Peg  Woffington,  Kitty  Clive,  Mre.  Pritchard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barry,  the  Bannisters,  Farrens,  Booths,  Grimaldis,  Miss  Mellon, 
Mrs.  Jordan,  the  Keans,  Macready,  Forrest,  Gljrn,  Cushman,  Helen 
Faucit,  Phelps,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  have,  besides,  formed  separate  collect 
tions  of  such  as  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  Charles  Kemble,  Yates, 
Booth,  the  Farrens,  the  Bannisters,  Miss  Mellon,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss 
Farren,  the  Keans,  Macready,  Helen  Faucit,  Phelps,  etc.,  etc.,  in  all, 
twenty-three  separate  volumes  of  such  names,  each  containing,  also, 
views  of  theatres,  portraits,  eta,  etc.  I  have  pasted  down  at  the  cor- 
ners or  sides  some  five  thousand  bills,  all  on  one  size  paper.  Each 
bill  contains  some  special  features  of  interest,  such  as  a  change  of 
cast,  change  of  character.  Benefit,  By  Boyal  Command,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
I  suppose  they  weigh  some  three  hundred  weight  I  know  of  no 
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such  ooUection  here,  in  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere^  and  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  collection  can  ever  be  formed  again^  for  various 
reasons.  I  have  had  rare  opportunities  of  selecting  from  ^^  country  ^' 
eoUections,  formed  by  traveling  companies.  I  have  hunted  them  up. 
for  many  years  in  all  sorts  of  places^  sales,  etc.,  and  have  spared  no' 
expense  in  getting  them.  But  there  was  one  special  opportunity 
which  can  never  take  place  again.  Massingham,  a  well-known  box- 
manager,  died  some  years  ago,  and  his  effects  were  sold  at  Foster's,. 
Pall  Mall.  Into  his  possession  had  come  the  playbills  of  Drury 
Lane,  collected  and  bound  by  Wm.  Hopkins,  stage-manager  during 
and  afler  the  time  of  Grarrick,  and  the  Covent  Garden  collection  of 
the  same  period,  collected  by  John  Ferris,  stage-manager,  and  in  the 
writing  of  both  I  have  memorandums  of  interest,  such  as,  for  instance^ 
on  a  Drury  Lane  bill  of  Henry  IV.:  ^^Died,  this  morning  at  8  A.M., 
my  dear  friend  and  patron,  David  Grarrick,  Esq.  There  will  be  no 
performance  in  consequence,  and  this  bill  is  withdrawn.  He  was  the 
greatest  actor  the  world  ever  saw.  I  shall  never  look  upon  his  like 
again.  (Signed),  Wm.  Hopkins." 

^  This  was  the  last  time  Miss  Farren  performed."      ^'  This  was  the- 
last  time  Sheridan  performed,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  have,  of  course,  a  great  many  first  and  last  appearances  of  such  ac- 
tors as  ^^  John  Kemble,  Charles  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  Farren, 
Macklin,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Phelps,  Afacready,  the  Farr^s,  Qrimaldi^ 
Miss  Stephens,  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  etc.j  etc.  When  finished  in  a  few 
weeks,  I  shall  offer  them  for  sale,  but  not  by  auction,  as  I  wish  them 
to  be  kept  together  as  a  collection. 

I  am  asked  by  Mr.  BuUen,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  give  him 
the  refusal  of  them.  My  choice  would  be  to  have  them  go  to  Strat- 
fofd-on-Avon,  for  the  library  there,  or  to  private  collectors,  who  would 
know  how  to  prize  them. 

Wm.  Hendebson.. 
London,  Feb.  S,  1888. 
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SIB  TOBY'S  SPANISH. 

What,  wench  !    Caatiliano  vulgo ;  for  here  oomes  Sir  Andrew  AgaefsMse. 
-^Tuje^th  Night,  I,  iU,  39. 

The  commentators,  so  &r  as  I  can  learn,  have  satisfied  themselves 
in  pronouncing  OadiUano  vulgo  to  be  a  specimen  of  bad  Spanish 
uttered  by  Sir  Toby  in  his  cups,  and  probably  intended  to  warn  Maria 
to  assume  a  Castilian  reticence  and  Amontillado  hauteur  as  Sir  Andrew 
approaches.  Bad  Spanish  it  certainly  is,  and  all  the  better  for  being 
so;  but  how  it  can  be  distorted  into  such  a  significati<>n,  or  why,  for 
dramatic  reasons,  it  should  be  so  interpreted,  I  fail  to  perceive. 

It  would  really  recj^uire  but  a  change  of  one  syllable  to  transform 
Sir  Toby's  Castilian  into  good  Spanish,  if  we  surmise,  as  naturally 
we  may,  that  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the  language  admitted  only 
of  ^'  fonetic  "  spelling  of  the  word  oasteUano. 

Making  this  slight  change,  we  shall  then  have  for  Castiliano  vulgo 
oasteUano  vtilgary  which  signifies  ordinary  conversational  Spanish. 
These  words  Sir  Toby  intellects  in  his  dialogue  with  Maria  as  if  to 
say,  ^'  now  we  must  speak  Spanish, '  for  here  comes '  this  wonderful 
man  who  ^  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without 
book.'" 

No  doubt  Sir  Toby  knows  that  the  astute  Maria  knows  that  he 
has  just  been  uttering  a  harmless  Falstaffian  fib  about  Sir  Andrew's 
linguistic  acquirements,  and  goes  on  to  play  upon  the  flaxen-haired 
simpleton  with  both  English  and  French  words  which  are  misunder- 
stood or  ignored  in  a  delightfully  ludicrous  way. 

If  Sir  Toby  can'  corrupt  Sir  Andrew's  patronymic  into  Agueface, 
and  the  zodiacal  sign  Taurus  into  legs  and  thighs,  he  is  certainly 
<3apable  of  corrupting  foreign  words  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  may  only  have  uttered  the  first  fantastio 
words  which  came  into  his  mind,  utterly  regardless  of  any  meaning 
at  all,  but  simply  because  something  meaningless  and  highnsounding 
was  best  fitted,  in  his  mind,  to  herald  Sir  Andrew's  approach. 

Jonathan  Teumbtjll. 

Nortoioh,  Conn. 
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Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  la  took, 

And  each  doth  good  tarns  now  anto  the  other. 

—Sonnet  XLVII. 


THE  BOOTH  AND  BARRET^  ''LEAR.'' 

While  waiting  before  the  interposing  pieoe  of  coanterfeit  pink 
and  white  satin  and  swaying  laoe  that  does  daty  as  a  drop-curtain  at 
the  Chestnut  Sti-eet  Opera-House — where  it  stands  sentinel  like  some 
foppish  Osric  of  a  courtier  in  a  royietl  antechamber — the  utter  artifici- 
ality of  stage  contrivances  seemed  especially  prominent  and  dis- 
piriting. 

The  rumpled  rug  painted  underneath  the  painted  curtain,  with  the 
heavy  straight  fold  across  it,  as  though  it  had  just  been  shoved  up  by 
some  curtsy*scraping  shoe,  the  crown  of  laurel  lying  on  it,  as  though 
just  tossed  there  by  some  admiring  hand ;  these  trifles  of  scene-paint- 
ing hocus-pocus  suffice  to  conjure  up  visions  of  dead  and  by-gone 
wearers  of  motley,  who  have  stood  there  smirking  studiously  and  sell- 
ing ^'  cheap  what  is  most  dear,^'  till  the  reality  of  the  present  hour 
and  the  imminent  performance  seems  mocked,  and  the  zest  of  a  life- 
long stock  of  dramatic  appreciation  disheartened*  An  unpromising 
state  of  mind  to  see  a  play  in  I  and  a  play  particularly  full,  too,  of 
artificial  toss  and  tempest.  In  this  mood  the  audience  looks  like  a 
set  of  familiar  dummies  who  had  sat  there  again  and  again,  and 
would  sit,  waiting  for  that  mimicking  drop-curtain  to  go  up  and 
show  some  other  bedizened  piece  of  feigning.  One  is  about  to  be 
persuaded  in  his  cogitations  that  Lamb  is  right  and  Shakespeare 
wrong,  and  that  Lear  can  never  be  for  the  stage  but  for  the  closet„ 
when  a  bell  tinkles  faintly.    Up,  then,  goes  the  curtain,  with  the 
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rumpled  rug  and  the  laurel  wreath^  the  pink  and  white  satin,  and  the 
waving  lace,  in  great  trepidation,  swaying  now  with  a  real  gust  of 
wind  from  a  real  motion,  and  reveals  three  loungers  in  an  antecham- 
ber. These  palace  hangers-on  are  gossiping  over  an  impending 
^vent. 

^^  I  had  thought  Xhi^  King  had  more  affected  the  duke  of  Albany 
than  Cbmwall/^  says  one. 

''It  did  alwajns  seem  so  to  us,''  returns  another,  ''but  now,'' 
etc.,  etc. 

Ah !  the  true  aroma  of  every-day  talk,  and  the  heart  of  the  action 
of  the  play  at  one  stroke.  The  art  of  the  player-poet  asserts  its 
dramatic  grasp,  the  vapors  of  a  morbid  minute  glide  past  Hence- 
forth there  is  nothing  real  but  the  stage  mummery  that  depicts  Shake- 
speare's King  Lear, 

He        He 

The  sonnet  announces  the  approach  of  their  betters.  The  gossips 
break  off.  The  courtly  procession  enters.  One  grey-beard  among 
the  rest,  were  he  not  habited  as  the  King,  would  be  recognized  as 
royal.  Pomp-spoiled,  feeble,  and  fiery  he  shows  himself,  from  his 
first  stride,  his  first  peremptory  speech.  There  are  tokens  of  senility 
•concealed  by  dignity  in  his  too  carefully  staimch  gait,  and  in  his 
rolling  voice  that  steers  narrowly  over  an  under-current  of  quavers. 
Yet  certainly,  also.  Booth's  Lear,  for  all  its  pompousness  and  irasci- 
bility, is  fiushioned  but  from  a  noble,  generous,  and  genuine  nature. 
His  r^l  state  and  bearing  is  not  cut  on  so  grandiloquent  and 
overwhelming  a  pattern  as  Salvini's  Lear,  and  the  dramatic  action  of 
the  play  is  served-  better,  therefore,  from  the  start  by  Booth's  Lear. 
For  it  is  not  so  unduly  magnetic  in  its  affection,  that  it  makes  Gron- 
eril's  and  Bean's  extravagant  speeches  appear  the  pardonable  and 
even  the  natural  and  fit  response  to  a  father's  evident  craving  for  love, 
instead  of  the  self-seeking  crafb  the  action  shows  it  is.  Nor  is  the 
preferment  shown  "  Our  joy,  although  our  last  and  least,"  so  pecu- 
liarly sweet  and  untinctured  with  patronage,  that  it  makes  Cbrdelia's 
first  reluctance  to  implicate  herself  in  her  sister's  falsity  loc^  phari- 
saical  and  stubborn,  rather  than  the  instinctive  withdrawal  of  a  pure 
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nature^  dosing  its  doors  against  a  subtly  approaching  temptation.  , 

Neither  is  the  last  authoritative  appeal  to  her  so  beseeching  that  it 

makes  her  answer  seem  the  declaration  of  a  churlish  recklessness  of 

temper^  instead  of  the  full-meant  desperation  of  a  heroic  soul,  at  bay 

for  its  own  honesty. 

Booth's  Lear  exhibits  the  reining  in  of  both  dignity  and  affection 

to  their  just  pace  along  with   the  other  dramatic  motives  of  the 

action — a  trait  of  balanced  representation  that  is  in  this,  as  in  other 

plays  beside,  a  mark  of  his  distinctive  excellence. 

* 

Cordelia's  first  aside  is  cut  out,  her  portraiture  is  unfulfilled.  Miss 
Minna  Grale's  G)rdeh'a  is  by  no  meaas  a  nonentity.  It  is,  indeed, 
unusually  prominent,  and  in  the  recognition  scene,  later  on,  is  impas- 
sioned and  fine.  But  the  graceful  picture  it  makes  in  the  important 
opening  scene  that  strikes  the  key  for  all  which  follows,  is  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  conception  of  a  real  Cordelia. 

The  vice  of  power  that  brooks  no  gainsay  of  its  desires  rages 
with  terror  rather* than  majesty  in  Booth's  Lear;  and  the  fury  of 
his  blind  curse  upon  his  daughter  would  turn  sympathy  quite  from 
him,  were  it  not  to  be  seen,  from  the  extravagance  of  tyranny  with 
which  he  meets  Kent's  manly  remonstrances,  that  his  passion  for 
authority  has  been  fostered  to  a  disease  that  obscures  and^  does  not 
express  his  inmost  nature.  A  man  is  he  ''more  sinned  against'* 
by  courtly  customs, ''  than  sinning,"  even  in  the  unrighteous  heat  of 
his  dire  curse.  More  Cordelias  and  Kents  in  his  court  could  have 
saved  Booth's  Lear  from  the  ''insane  root"  of  all  his  troubles — 
flattered  authority. 

Mr.  John  A.  Lane's  Kent  is  a  staunch  and  good  piece  of  straight- 
forward acting.  The  part  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult.  But,  in  it  he 
avoids  the  buffoonish  quality,  generally  expressed  by  stage  Kents,  of 
a  mere  blunt  knave  who  affects  a  "saucy  roughness,  and  constrains 
the  garb  quite  from  his  nature" — as  Cornwall  would  gla<lly  have 
construed  the  loyal  man  whose  utterances  were  as  penetrating  as 
sincere. 
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Mr.  Owen  Fawoett's  ^  fool ''  is  an  intereBting  impenonatian ;  able 
bat  conventional.  It  ooght  to  oocnr  to  some  atadioos  actor,  now- 
adaySy  that  there  is  an  open  chance  to  rehabilitate  Shakespeare's 
fools  and  pbuse  them  in  new  lights.  The  opportunities  they  afford 
for  new  ^'  bosiness ''  and  careful  study,  indicate  a  neglected  veip  that 
could  be  worked  to  advantage,  perhaps,  by  an  ambitious  young  student, 
who  might  win  his  auspicious  stirrup-cup  here*  before  mounting  his 
high  horses  for  further  flights.  There  is  a  certain  monotony  of  sing- 
song, and  slated,  conventional  clown's  tricks,  an  audience  is  too  sure 
of  in  fools,  no  matter  who  is  the  fool,  or  how  cleverly  he  fools.  And 
the  sweet  intelligence,  the  broken-hearted  fealty^  and  the  gentleness 
of  the  fool  in  Lear  marks  it  as  pre-eminently  capable  among  fools' 
parts  of  repaying  a  special  characterization. 

As  for  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett's  Edgar,  an  audience  has  yet  to  see  a 
finer  conception  of  that  part  more  carefully  and  fittingly  elaborated. 
The  scene  most  notably  well  done — since  it  is  usually  n^lected,  and 
is  empty  of  significance  as  ordinarily  acted — ^is  the  one  of  his  first 
entrance  in  the  action.    This  scene  is  with  Barrett  eloquent  of  the 

brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  fiir  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none;  on  whoae  foolish  honesty 

his  brother's  '^  practices  ride  easy."  His  mien  on  entrance  expresses 
an  unassuming  nobility,  light-hearted  and  easy.  "  How  now,  brother 
Edmund  I "  he  b^ins,  with  a  kind  of  serious  gaiety  that  foretells  the 
story  of  an  "  honesty  "  that  proves  unsuspecting  and  "  foolish"  indeed, 
as  Edmund  says :  an  honesty  in  complete  contrast  to  that  of  womanly 
wise  Cordelia  or  worldly  wise  Kent.  "  Do  you  busy  yourself  with 
thai?" — ^in  accents  of  passing  amusement,  and  the  bantering  question 

<<  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical  ?  "  represent  in 

Barrett's  mouth  a  character  that  continues  to  shape  itself  with  each 
natural,  unimportant  speech.  No  suspicion  of  any  double  meaning 
on  Edmund's  part  is  perceived  in  his  question — the  first  mesh  of  his 
net  for  the  unwary  brother — "  Come,  come,  when  saw  you  my  father 
last?"    "The  night  gone  by,"  returned  Edgar,  casually.     "Spake 
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yoa  with  him  ? ''  asks  Edmund.  Now,  it  seems  Edgar  wonders  if 
something  lies  underneath  this  inquiiy,  but  he  answers,  lightly,  **  Ay! 
two  hours  together'';  and  when  Edmund  shows  plainly  he  has 
something  particular  in  mind,  continuing — ^'^  Parted  you  in  good 
terms?  Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him  by  word  nor  oountenance?'' 
— Edgar  at  once  breaks  in  with — ^^  None  at  all ! "  in  innocent  mysti- 
fication. He  is  ready  as  wax  to  take  the  gradual  alarm  his  brother's 
words  stir  in  him,  without  in  the  least  conjecturing  any  scheme  behind 
the  unaccountable  story  told  him  of  Oloster's  raging  displeasure  against 
him.  "  Some  villain  has  done  me  wrong ! "  he  exclaims,  directly ;  an 
explanation  only  will  be  wanted  to  set  things  right,  he  seems  to  imply, 
in  the  same  breath ;  and  in  the  villain  Edmund's  equivocal  assent — 
''  That's  my  fe^  " — ^nothing  but  the  patent  meaning  strikes  Edgar's 
attention.  How  far  he  is  yet  from  guessing  the  reality  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  him,  comes  out  fn  the  greater  astonishment  and  grief  of 
his  deprecating  exclamation — "  Armed^  brother ! " 

*  * 
In  the  first  scene  of  Barrett's  Edgar,  as  of  Booths  Lear,  the  foun- 
dation traits  of  the  two  parts  are  thus  skillfully  and  firmly  settled  for 
the  superstructure  they  raise  thereupon,  easily,  afterward  in  the  thick 
of  the  play,  when — ^'mid  bursts  of  stage  thunder,  appalling  plunges 
of  mechanical  lightning,  and  artificial  gusts  of  wind-whistling,  tem- 
pestuous enough  to  out-tempest  with  their  rude  materialistic  melodra- 
matics  any  situation  of  spiritual  storm  and  stress  but  one  of  Shake- 
spearian firaming, — these  three  cheated  philosophers,  the  fool,  poor 
Tom,  and  the  mad  King  reach  the  climax  of  their  representation  and 
strive  in  their  "  little  world  of  man  to  Out-scorn  the  to-and-fro-con- 
flicting  wind  and  rain." 

* 

A  play  as  long  and  involved  as  Lear  is,  must  be  cut,  for  stage  uses 
it  seems ;  but  why,  then,  not  cut  clean  7 — ^with  no  half  situations  left 
dangling  by  a  rag-tag?  Edgar's  part  is  given  with  such  unwonted 
effect  that  the  more  attention  is  drawn  to  the  meaninglessness  of  the 
scene  where  Edgar  leads  his  blind  father  upon  Dover  cliff,  describes 


« 
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the  beaatiful  horrors  of  its  steep  decline  to  the  ^'annamberedidle 
pebbles ''  of  the  beach,  until  every  sense  shudders  in  sympathy  with 
the  thought  of  Gloster's  contemplated  Ml,  and  the  old  man  prays  and 
fallsy  and  nothing  comes  of  it,  and  nothing  is  explained.  Oswald 
rushes  in,  and  the  main  action  moves  on,  away  from  this  eddy  in  its 
current,  with  no  hint  of  the  curious/  development  of  this  soen^. 
Oloster  is  enough  of  a  weak-minded  old  prattler,  as  he  stands,  without 
thus  being  made  to  appear  so  idiotic  that  he  never  needs  the  explana- 
tion Edgar  shapes  to  suit  the  ready  superstition  of  a  believer  in 
^^  planetary  influence '^  and  ^' a  divine  thrusting  on/'  The  design  of 
the  stage  version  is  evidently  to  save  the  fine  bit  of  descsiption  at 
least,  and  so  this  scene  is  mangled,  when  it  should  be  all  cut  out  or 
all  left. 

A  grim,  grisly  bit  of  business  was  Lear's  catching  and  playing,  in 
his  half-witless  grief,  with  the  rope's  end  dangling  from  Cordelia's 
neck,  in  the  last  scene.  But  in  this  scene,  and  in  that  of  the  meeting 
with  Cordelia,  the  mighty  influence  of  Booth's  flood-tide  manner  of 
acting  bore  all  before  it.  Even  those  auditors  who  are  most  apt  to 
get  in  touch  with  Booth's  easily-capable,  well-rounded  interpretations, 
have  reason  to  feel  that  there  is  a  corresponding  unevenness  of  attempt 
and  ebb  of  power  in  intervals  of  his  action.  But  in  his  portraiture 
of  the  exquisite  pang  and  joy  of  his  half-persuaded  recognition  of 
Cordelia, — when  the  sick,  weary  senses  rally,  and  the  quivering  voice 
declares  at  last — ^^Ab  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady  to  be  my— child 
— Cordelia  I  "-"■and,  sitting  in  his  bed,  he  folds  her  round  in  his  arms 
so  long  bereaved  of  her  dear  burd^,  and  rocks  her  from  side  to  side, 
with  sobs  of  sad  content, — his  audience  must  be  ready  to  exclaim — 
'^  In  this  scene  who  can  excel  our  Booth  ?  "  C.  P. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ''A  MLDSUMMEB^NIGHT'S  DREAMS 

The  fibst  performance  in  America  of  A  Midsummer^NighPs  Dream 

is  thus  recorded  in  The  New  York  Evening  Pod  of  Friday,  November 

10,  1826  :— 

This  play  of  Shakespeare's,  transformed  by  modern  ingenuity  into  a 
comic  opera,  but  not  so  transformed  as  wholly  to  lose  the  beauty  and 
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hamoar  of  the  original,  was  perlbrmed  last  evening  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
The  more  serious  parts  of  it  went  off  heavily  enough,  and  would  have  been 
hardly  endurable,  but  for  the  singing.  The  whole  &iry  machinery  is  too 
light,  changing,  and  ethereal  for  actors  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  clumsy 
contrivances  of  the  stage.  Bichings  is  a  stout,  heavy,  fkiry  king,  and 
Mrs.  Sharpe  a  substantial  fairy  queen.  Bichings  has  much  Improved 
lately,  but  he  should  not  mangle  Shakespeare  as  he  does.  For  Instance, 
where  Shakespeare  says, 

'*  At  a  Mr  vestal,  throned  by  the  West—" 
Mr.  Bichings  should  not  say 

'*  At  a  vestal  throned  by  the  west." 

And  where  Shakespeare  says, 

'*  Tet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fiell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  Love's  wound." 

• 

Mr.  Bichings  should  not  change  the  last  word  to  wounds,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage." 

The  comic  parts  of  the  piece,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  it,  went 
off  quite  well,  and  the  audience  were  exceedinglv  delighted.  Those  who 
were  inclined  to  laugh,  indulged  themselves  without  scruple  because  the 
wit  was  Stiakespeare's ;  those  who  were  not,  G^metimes  found  thenuselves 
eorapelled  to  it,  and  we  saw  many  a  grave  fetce  wrinkling  into  laughter  in 
spite  of  itself.  Hilson  made  an  excellent  Nick  Bottom,  but  it  Ib  a  pity 
that  he  should  let  the  audience  see  him  put  his  hand  behind  him  to  pull 
the  string  that  moved  his  ass's  ears. 

The  play  that  night  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Hilson^  who  enacted 
Pnck,  bat  of  the  remainder  of  the  cast  but  few  particulars  have  sur* 
vived.  Fifteen  years  later.  Manager  Simpson  produced  it  at  the  old 
Park  Theatre;  in  1854  it  was  represented  at  the  old  Broadway,  with 
the  elder  Davidge  as  Bottom,  and  Madame  Ponisi  as  Oberon,  and 
about  the  same  time  Barton  performed  it  at  his  Chambers  street  the- 
atre, with  himself  as  Bottom,  and  Charles  Fisher  as  Theseus.  In  the 
spring  of  1859,  Laura  Keene  produced  it  at  the  Oljrmpic,  and  in 
March,  1866,  it  was  acted  at  Pike's  Opera  House,  Cincinnati,  where 
its  ran  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the  theatre  in 
a  conflagration.  Finally,  it  was  performed  for  three  months  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  New  York,  during  the  winter  of  1867-68,  under 
the  management  of  James  E.  Hayes. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  oamedjr  is  to  be  found  but  rareljr  upon 
the  stage^  for  the  representatiou  of  ideal  scenes  in  fairy  land  is  a  thing 
which  the  average  manager  shrinks  from  producing.  Nor  is  that  all ; 
for  if^  as  Mr.  Daly  announces,  he  intends  ^'  to  present  this  piece  as  a 
harmonious  whole  rather  than  to  select  any  single  element  of  the 
many  which  go  to  make  up  the  lovely  whole,  each  of  them/'  then  he 
has  wisely  diverged  from  his  original  intention,  as  probably  all  of  his 
predecessors  have  done.  For  the  play,  as  it  is  now  performed  at 
Daly's  Theatre  is  Bottom,  a  certain  weaver,  who  plays  a  great  part  in 
a  comedy  entitled  A  Midmmmer^NigkCs  Dream,  and  various  other 
characters  who  act  their  parts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  exceedingly 
well,  but  who  must  all  bow  down  before  Mr.  James  Lewis.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Burton,  and  Hale,  and  George  L.  Fox  played  this 
part  well  in  former  year8,.we  presume  they  did;  if  they  did  not,  we 
are  afraid  that  the  performance  was  tedious.  But  Mr.  Daly  has  care- 
fully allotted  the  characters,  and  he  could  not  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  his  arrangement.  Mr.  Lewis  makes  an  exceedingly  funny 
Bottom,  and  when  he  dons  the  ass's  head,  with  its  movable  eyes  and 
shaking  ears,  he  expresses  his  emotions  as  we  suppose  a  real  donkey 
would  under  the  circumstances.  His  companions,  in  interpreting 
inanimate  objects,  affect  an  air  of  stupidity  which  is  admirable,  and 
could  Shakespeare  himself  have  been  among  the  **  first  night "  audi- 
ence we  doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  find  fault  with  the  "  Hard 
handed  Men  of  Athens  "  and  Starveling's  dog. 

Of  the  other  characters  the  fairy  king  and  queen  were  especially 
good,  but  Puck  can  be  greatly  improved.  The  four  lovers  acted  with 
scarcely  sufficient  ardor,  unless  we  except  Miss  Rehan,  who,  as  Helena, 
made  the  most  of  her  part.  By  exchanging  the  rdles  of  Helena  and 
Hermia  an  improvement  might  occur;  it  would  be  unjust,  however,  to 
criticise  severely  a  performance  where  so  much  labor  has  been  applied, 
and  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  representation  have  been  sur- 
mounted. 

The  scenery,  although  in  certain  instances  it  violates  the  received 
text,  was  gorgeous.  The  panoramic  spectacle  in  the  fourth  act,  and 
the  introduction  of  stars,  were  novelties  which  elicited  continual 
applause.  Albebt  R.  Fret. 
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Obeenrations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenonr  of  my  book. 

--Mueh  Ado  About  irothinff,TV,i,lW, 


Shakespeare  in  Fact  and  in  Critioism.    By  Appleton  Moigan.    New 
York :  W.  E.  Benjamin.    1888. 

|HEN,  about  three  years  ago,  the  author  of  the  above  work, 
assisted  by  several  literary  gentlemen,  founded  the  Shake- 
speare Society  of  New  York,  the  latter  organization  was 
immediately  stigmatized  as  working  in  majorem  Bdocnis 
gloriam.  The  person  who  had  written  The  Shakespeare  Myth,  so  it 
was  rumored,  had  gathered  about  him  an  assemblage  of  unbelievers, 
and  the  Shakespearian  claims  were  to  be  effectually  demolished.  We 
do  not  propose  to  shield  Mr.  Morgan ;  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  we  happen  to  know  that  he  is  very  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He  has  replied  to  his  accusers  in  an  open,  fearless  way,  and 
if  there  are  any  who  still  have  a  doubt  as  to  what  cause  he  espouses, 
let  them  buy  the  above  book,  and  before  they  have  read  fifiy  pages 
we  venture  to  assert  that  they  will  find  their  doubts  set  at  rest. 

Uie  Shaketpeare  Myth  then  advocated  the  theoiy  of  editorship,  but 
in  the  present  volume  the  functions  of  the  coterie  who  supplied  the 
plays  are  considered  as  being  very  limited.  The  player  William 
Shakespeare  is  the  author,  and  the  minor  dramatists  but  rarely  appear ; 
nay,  more  tlian  that,  by  a  curious  process  Mr.  Morgan,  who  formerly 
was  known  as  the  '^  doubter,^'  seems  to  have  resigned  his  position  to 
Messrs.  Fleay  and  Fumivali.  By  degrees  these  critics  are  dismem- 
bering the  Folio  of  1623,  and  it  is  nodiing  unusual  now  to  see  Eng- 
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lish  text-books  quoting  from  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society,  the  Chrcmde  JEK^ory  and  the  Leopold  Shahespearef  and 
bestowing  portions  of  such  plays  as  Uroihu,  PerideB,  TUus,  the  Shrew, 
and  Henry  VIII  to  the  Munday-Chettle-Dekker-Marlowe-Peele,  etc., 
combination.  The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Morgan's  book  considers  the 
sesthetic  criticism  in  so  far  as  it  is  *^  used  as  a  method  of  writing  an 
author's  history  from  the  text  of  his  alleged  works  "  and  in  determin- 
ing the  chronological  arrangement  of  those  works.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  these  critics  had  not  read  Perides  when  he  denounced 
it  as  non-Shakespearian;  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  Heminges 
and  Condell  applying  to  William  Shakespeare  for  a  comedy,  and 
^^  being  told  by  the  dramatist  that  he  could  not  comply  with  their 
wishes,  he  being  then  in  his  tragic  period/'  that  ^'  there  is  certainly 
the  same  i/fdemal  evidence  that  Shakespeare  was  bom  in  Epidamnium 
or  Rome  or  Troy,  as  that  he  was  bom  in  Stratford ) — when,  we  repeat, 
we  bear  in  mind  all  these  circumstances,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Morgan 
has  decidedly  the  best  of  the  argument. 

One  of  the  author's  best  weapons  is  ridicule ;  e.  jjr.,  the  following 
passage  (p.  233): — 

Bowe,  who  wrote  his  few  lines  of  carefiil  preface  some  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  before  revelation  of  the  Fumivall  chronology,  was  possibly 
nearer  the  truth  as  well  as  the  date  of  Shakespeare,  when  he  said :  "  Per- 
haps we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings  like  those  of  other  authors, 
among  their  least  perfect  writing :  art  had  so  little  and  nature  so  large  a 
share  in  what  he  did  that,  for  aught  I  know,  the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous  and  had  the  most  fire  and  strength 
of  imagination  in  them,  were  the  best."  Of  Mr.  FumivalPs  *'  Qroups  " 
—the  Unfit-Nature,  or  XJnder-Burden*FaUing  Group;  the  Sunny,  or 
Sweet-Time  Group ;  the  Lust,  or  False-Love  Group, . . .  etc.,  poor  If  r.  Bowe, 
alas !  never  lived  to  hear.  But,  as  of  our  own  more  fortunate  generation, 
I  suggest  the  same  arrangement  for  the  poems.  Let  Mr.  Fumivall  now 
give  us  theYoung-Mau-Gk>red-by-a-Boar  Because-He-Ban-Away-From-His 
Mistress  Group  {VenuB  and  Adonis);  the  Danger-of-Leavlng-Your-Wife- 
to-Entertain-Strangers  Group  {Luoreoe);  the  Nobody-Knows- What-They- 
Are^About-or^Why-They-Were- Written  Group  (the  Sonnets),  and  we  shall 
then  have  a  perfect  literary  biography  of  the  boundless  dramatist. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  principally  devoted  to  the  DonneUy 
Cipher^  which  Mr.  Moigan  thoroughly  disbelieves  in,  and  explodes 
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from  a  typographical  standpoint.  The  battered  types  of  the  Elizabe- 
than printers,  the  oarelessness  displayed  in  books  of  that  time,  and  the 
limited  resources  of  the  compositors,  all  belie  Mr.  Donnelly's  claims. 
More  than  that,  the  cipher,  as  now  announced  by  Mr.  Donnelly, 
instead  of  proving  the  Baconian  authorship,  '^  effectually  disposes  of 
the  Baconian  theory,  per  ae,  once  for  all.'^  To  quote  Mr.  Morgan's 
own  words  (p.  300) : —  . 

That  theory,  as  I  comprehend  it,  is :  that  Bacon,  being  poor  and  want- 
ing money,  wrote  for  the  stage  and  sold  his  manuscripts  to  the  theatres ; 
that,  being  played  at  those  theatres,  they  became  known  by  the  respon- 
sible name  of  the  proprietor  of  those  theatres,  William  Shakespeare.  One 
of  the  strongest  pieces  of  cumulative  evidence  adduced  by  the  Baconians, 
therefore,  has  been  that,  had  Shakespeare  been  great  enough  to  write  the 
plays,  Francis  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  prominent  literary  men  of  that  exact 
period,  living  in  the  same  city  at  the  identical  time,  would  have  met  him 
and  made  some  mention  of  him  somewhere  in  some  of  his  plentiful  letters, 
meYuoirs,  or  memoranda;  and  that  Bacon  did  not  mention  him  becavse 
he  knew  that  he— Shakespeare— was  a  nobody,  whose  only  title  to  notice 
was  really  the  plays  which  he— Bacon— was  writing  for  actual  bread  and 
butter.  In  other  words,  Bacon  had  no  reason  for  noticing,  but  every 
reason  for  not  noticing,  his  tool. 

But  if,  as  Mr.  Donnelly  says,  one-half  the  words  in  the  plays,  as  we  now 
have  them,  are  cipher  words,  placed  there  by  Bacon,  Bacon  must  have 
had  a  hand  not  only  in  writing  them,  but  in  printing  the  first  quarto  edi- 
tion of  them.  This  must  have  necessitated  intimate  negotiations  with  not 
only  Shakespeare  but  the  printers  (who  are  no  longer  to  be  called  pirat- 
ical, and  their  editions  of  the  plays  *'  stolen  and  surreptitious  '')•  ^^^  this 
must  liave  been  going  on  for  twenty  years  or  so  in  London,  a  crowded 
dty,  in  broad  daylight.  Messengers  and  go-betweens  must  have  been 
employed.  Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  many  intimates ;  so  was  Bacon. 
Surely  in  all  the  chronicles  of  those  days,  when  people  were  using  their 
pens  in  broadsides,  squibs,  sonnets,  letters,  and  diaries,  somebody  must 
have  mentioned  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  in  the  same  breath  in  print.  The 
Junction  of  the  two  names  on  the  cover  of  the  Northumberland  manu- 
script proved  enough  for  the  Baconian  theory.  But  this  cipher  theory  is 
proving  entirely  too  much  for  its  security.  For  if  all  these  persons— pub- 
lishers, printers,  messengers  and  go-t>etweens— knew  about  the  secret,  then 
there  was  no  secret,  and  hence  no  occasion  for  a  cipher  to  cover  it  up.  If 
Bacon  wrote  the  plays  for  cipher,  purposes,  then  the  miracle  is— not  that 
anybody  wrote  such  plays  in  Elizabeth's  days  (Bacon  or  Shakespeare,  or 
anybody  else)— but  simply  that  through  twenty-five  years  of  vilely  printed 
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qaartoB  and  oareleealy  printed  fdllo,  the  cipher  has  oome  doWn  to  us  in 
perfectly  intelligible  mathematical  accuracy ! 

This  should  silence  Mr.  Donnellyi  independent  of  all  the  external 
evidence  and  other  arguments  which  have  been  promulgated  since  his 
papers  appeared  in  the  North  American  Beview.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  new  suggestion  to  our  Baconian  friends. 
Have  they  ever  tried  to  read  the  plajs  and  sonnets  in  the  fashion  of 
an  acrostic?  Who  knows  whether,  if  we  read  the  last  letters  of  all 
the  lines  in  the  sonnets  in  a  retrograde  manner,  a  sentence  maj  not 
develop  itself,  proving  these  plays  to  have  •  been  written  by  the  Due 
de  Sully,  or  Sir  Edward  Ck>ke?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  age 
devoted  to  trifling  with  the  text  of  Shakespeare;  then  why  not 
try  it? 

In  the  chapters  entitled  '^  Much  Ado  about  Sonnets,''  and  *^  Whose 
Sonnets  ?  "  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  made  out  his  case. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  and  he  dissects  the  existing  evidence  most  beautifully, 
but  his  arguments  are  occasionally  marred  by  statements  which  he  is 
not  able  to  sustain.  Thus,  the  testimony  of  Meres  is  not  worthless, 
as  the  author  would  have  us  believe,  nor  do  ''all  commentators,  living 
and  dead,  incontinently  reject  the  Meres  list  of  plays.''  On  the  con- 
trary Meres  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  critics  (with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Morgan),  and  as  he  survived  until  the  year  1646,  and  was  a 
man  of  some  prominence  in  his  day,  he  would  certainly  have  taken 
steps  to  correct  his  statements  had  they  been  inaccurate.  But  why 
these  two  chapters  should  appear  in  the  book  at  all  is  very  strange ; 
for  the  author  here  most  certainly  reverses  his  own  method  of  reason- 
ing— ^he  inclines  to  the  weaker  side  of  probability  rather  than  to  the 
stronger  one  of  remarkable  coincidences;  he  slights  the  contempo- 
rary evidence,  and  he  ridicules  the  speculations  of  Brown  and  Ma8sqr» 
— all  of  which  may  be  very  good,  but  how  <3an  he  disbelieve  such  facts 
as  these : —         -* 

I.  The  BonneU  contain  expressions  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  This 
argument  in  itself  would  have  little  weight  if  we  confined  ourselves 
to  the  citation  of  single  words  and  every-day  quotations.  But  we 
find  more  than  this.    We  remember  having  read  some  time  ago  that 
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the  lamented  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  fond  of  empIoTUig  such  words  as 
''  eidolon/' ''  amethystine/'  ete.,  and  that  many  authors  had  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  certain  terms  and  phrases,  which  they  utilised  over  and 
over  again.  Cariosity  prompted  us  to  apply  this  test  to  Shakespeare, 
and  we  subjoin  a  few  of  the  results  for  Mr.  Morgan's  benefit 


{ 


He  reeleth  from  the  day. 

A  dmnkard  reels  from  forth  day's  path. 


/  Sable  corls  all  sUver'd. 
i  A  sable  silTer'd. 

/  But  frY>m  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  deriye. 
1  Prom  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive. 

{Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
The  searehingeye  of  heaven. 

i  Sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate. 
(  The  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

{Gliding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 
The  glorious  son  .  .  .  plays  the  alchemist. 

'  Uentle  thon  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 

Beaateoos  thoa  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed. 

She's  beaatlfril,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won. 

She  Is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 

She  Is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won . 

Was  ever  woman  In  this  hamoar  woo'd  t 
.  Was  ever  woman  in  this  hamoar  won  t 

{Mine  eye  Is  (kmish'd  for  a  look. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 

/  The  gentle  doeare  of  my  breast.   ' 
\  The  qaiet  oloeare  of  my  breast. 

{The  world-wlthoat-end  hoar. 
A  world-wlthoat-end  bargain. 

{And  heavy  Ignorance. 
O  heavy  ignorance. 

f  Mine  eye  is  In  my  mind. 
\  In  my  mind's  eye. 


dmnet  VII. 

Borneo  and  JuUet,  II,  111. 

aonnsi  XII. 
HcmUt,  1, 11. 

amnetxrv. 

Love*»  Labowr*9  LoH,  IV,  lU. 

Skmnet  XVni. 

JSififlr  Richard  II:  III,  II. 

Sonnet  JLXIX, 
OymbeUne^  n,  ill. 

aonnet  XXXIII. 
JSin^  JbAn,  III,  1. 

fibimatXLI. 

1  Henry  FJ.-V,  ill. 

THtua  Andronieiu,  II,  1. 

Kiehard  III:  1, 11. 

Sonnet  XLVII. 
Comedy  qf  Brr&n,  II,  i. 

Sonnet  XLVni. 
Fenue  and  Adonit,  782. 

Sonnet  LVII. 

Love'9  Labour'e  Loet,  V,  11. 

Sonnet  LXXVIU. 
0<A«ao,  11,1. 

SowMt  CXIII. 
HanOet^  1, 11. 


This  list  can  of  course  be  extended;  to  explain  the  connection 
referred  to^  the  above  examples,  however^  will  suffice. 

II.  The  SoTmets  are  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  bjr  Meres  in  1598,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Edward  AUeyn  in  1609. 

IIL  Thejr  were  printed  with  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  tide-page 
during  his  life. 
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TV.  Two  of  the  sonnetB  inform  as  that  thdr  author^B  ChiistiaD 
name  was  "  Will/' 

Now,  taken  hj  themaelveBy  these  fiicts  prove  yeiy  little;  bat  when  we 
consider  them  ooUectivelj  we  have  yet  to  find  another  personage  besides 
Shakespeare  to  whom  they  will  all  apply.  K  Mr.  Morgan  will  study 
these  connecting  links^  will  he  then  deny  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  the  man  to  whom  these  sonnets  have  been  attributed 
for  nearly  three  centuries  ? 

We  have  read  this  interesting  work  thoroughly  and  carefully.  We 
do  not  agree  with  its  author  upon  all  points^  and  many  of  those  who 
will  study  the  book  may  side  with  him,  and  many  with  us.  But  we 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  cause  students  and  scholars  to  take  their 
editions  down  from  the  shelves,  and  inspire  them  to  Ownk  about  the 
plays.    This  end  accomplished,  Mr.  Morgan  should  be  satisfied. 


The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare.  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Henry  Irving  and  Frank  A.  Marshall.  With  notes  and  intro- 
ductions to  each  play  by  F.  A.  Marshall  and  other  Shakespearian  scholars, 
and  numerous  illustrations  by  Oordon  Browne.  Volume  I.  New  York : 
Scribner  A  Welford.    1888. 

In  the  November  number  of  Shaeespeabiaka  (p.  525)  it  was 
announced  that  Henry  Irving  had  at  last  completed  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare^  and  the  first  volume  of  the  new  work  is  now  before  us. 
The  actor  and  the  critic  have  joined  hands,  and  while  the  latter  is 
mainljr  responsible  for  the  text,  the  notes,  and  the  introductions, 
the  former  lends  his  practical  theatrical  knowledge,  indicates  how 
the  plajrs  may  be  shortened  for  stage  representation,  and  considers 
to  what  an  extent  Shakespeare  employed  his  histrionic  talent  in 
adapting  them  to  fit  the  crude  accommodations  of  the  Globe  or  the 
Blackfriars.  For  our  part,  we  surmise  that  to  Mr.  Marshall  the 
greater  share  of  the  execution  has  fallen,  Mr.  Irving  having,  seem- 
ingly, only  inserted  his  brackets  in  the  text  and  contributed  a  pref- 
atory essay  on  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright."  But  this  essay  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  edition,  and  we  are  greatly  tempted  to  print 
it  entire,  did  space  permit ;  for  considering  the  scanty  accounts  we 
have  of  Shakespeare's  immediate  connection  with  the  stage — ^the 
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abB6Qoe  of  his  name  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Cbrnpany^  the 
silence  of  Henslowe^  and  the  comparatively  few  contemporary  allu- 
sions thus  far  discovered — ^we  think  that  Mr.  Irving  has  provided 
us  with  a  capital  relation  of  Shakespeare  the  dramatic  writer^  as  con- 
trasted with  Shakespeare  the  genius, 

A  subject  which  is  criticised  at  considerable  length  is  the  alteration 
which  the  plays  have  undergone^  a  practice  which  prevailed  in  the^ 
days  of  Charles  11,  and  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Irving  quotes  the  adaptions,  or  rather  alterations,  by  Davenant,. 
Crowne,  and  Cibber,  and  continues : — 

All  the  principal  comedies  were,  at  one  time  or  other,  most  recklessly 
manipulated ;  whiie  of  the  tragedies,  Borneo  and  JuUet,  Lear^  and  Mao- 
beih  suffered  much  fh>m  these  improvers  of  our  poet.  Perhaps,  if  we  were 
asked  to  name  the  ide&l  representative  of  Hamlet,  we  should  say,  Better- 
ton  was  the  actor  who  seems  to  have  satisfied  most  fUlly  the  fiutidious 
requirements  of  such  inteUeotual  lights  as  Dryden,  Steele,  and  Pope,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  advantage  ...  of  having  received,  only  at  second  hand». 
the  poet's  own  ideas  as  to  the  mode  of  realizing  on  the  stage  his  great  cre- 
ation. Tet  to  those  who  have  always  heen  ready  to  believe  that  Betterton, 
even  when  comparatively  an  old  man,  was  the  best  representative  of 
Hamlet,  it  is  humiliating  to  find,  on  examining  the  acting  text  which  was 
in  use  at  his  theatre,  that  the  greatest  liberties  were  taken  with  the- 
author'a  language.  In  many  plays  of  Shakespeare  the  omiasion  of  pas- 
sages, the  modification  of  certain  words  or  phrases,  and  the  transposition 
of  some  scenes,  are  all  absolutely  necessary  before  they  can  be  acted ;  but 
the  popular  taste  nowadays  would  not  permit  an  actor  to  take  such  liber- 
ties with  the  text  as  were  once  thought  not  only  pardonable  but  com- 
mendable; and,  indeed,  the  more  the  actor  plays  Shakespeare,  the  more 
he  must  be  convinced  that  to  attempt  to  improve  the  language  of  our 
greatest  dramatist  is  a  very  hopeless  task. 

But  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  as  severe  upon  these  adaptors  as  Mr. 
Irving  is.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare  himself  altered 
his  own  plays.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  ours — a  man  well 
known  in  oonnection  with  the  Collier  controversy  of  some  thirty  yeara 
ago—said  to  us:  ''If  the  1603  JETam&f  were  produced  to-night,  the 
author  being  unl^nown  to  you,  what  would  be  your  verdict  ?''  And 
we  replied  that  we  should  certainly  call  it  a  very  dull  play,  and  prob- 
ably fall  asleep  before  the  conclusion  was  reached.  Shakespeare  wrote- 
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tot  mooeff  if  not  for  fiune;  if,  therefore,  lie  wished  his  pb^s  to  be 
remimerativey  he  most  noocamrily  mould  them  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.  lUu9  AndranicuB  was  preciselj  what  was  reqaired  fay  the 
andienceB  who  were  aocostomed  to  witness  the  tragedies  of  honor  and 
lust  which  Kyd  and  Marlowe  served  to  them;  and  if  the  first  HamUi 
was  not  sacoessfol,  the  shrewd  author  was  not  very  Imig  in  diaoover- 
ing  the  defects,  and  the  plaj  was  presented  in  better  style — ^an 
improved  version,  as  we  woold  say  to-day.  Moreover,  the  English 
people  of  1660  to  1760  were  not  the  same  individuals  as  those  of 
1680  to  1600.  The  Shakespearian  dramas  did  not  please  the  licen- 
tious court  of  Charles  II,  nor  the  essayists  who  flourished  in  the  rdgn 
of  Anne.  Pepys  characterizes  more  than  one  of  them  as  ''stupid,^' 
4Uid  consequently  men  like  Dryden  did  not  hesitate  to  partly  demolish 
ft.  cSSl  JL>,  «d  «S  Ae«.a  .  n«  Wldi^T^^  to  h.,- 
mony  with  £he  prevailing  tastes.  It  is  the  generation,  we  think,  who 
must  be  blamed  for  the  decline  of  the  Shakespearian  drama,  and  not 
the  handful  of  playwrights  who  have  produced  the  '^  improved  ver* 
48ions  ^'  above  alluded  to. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Irving,  that  Shake- 
speare's popularity  as  a  playwright  must  have  been  very  great  during 
his  lifetime,  and  that  **  the  stage  cannot  be  dissociated  from  Shakespeare, 
either  as  the  poet  or  as  the  man.  It  was  the  lever  with  which  he 
moved  the  world ,  and,  while  we  accord  to  him  the  supremacy  of  lite- 
rature, it  IB  but  just  to  remember  the  partial  aid  he  derived  from  his 
judgment  and  experience  as  playwright  and  player.'' 

Albert  K  Fbet. 


i^ijcelkny. 


To  knit  again 
This  scattered  oorn  into  one  mataal  sheat 

^Tttut  AndnmicuB,  V,  iil,  70. 


Stratfobd-on-Avon  Church. — The  vicar  of  Stratford  printed 
recently  in  the  London  TimeSy  a  complaint  of  the  English  public 
for  not  sending  contributions  to  restore  ^'Shakespeare's  church.'^ 
Shortly  after^  in  the  same  journal  (Jan.  30th.)^  the  apathy  of  the  public 
in  this  respect  was  defended  in  the  following  letter: — 

...  So  far  from  the  public  being  censurable  for  their  hesitation  in  this 
matter,  they  will  be  much  to  blame  if  they  support,  without  examination, 
a  scheme  which  inyoives  one  of  the  few  acts  of  Shakespearian  Vandalism  that 
remain  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  poet's  native  town — ^a  scheme,  moreover, 
that  will  most  probably  lead  to  other  disasters.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  edifice  may  be  excused  for  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
Irremediable  mischief  which  accraed  through  local  management  on  previ- 
ous occasions  may  now  be  repeated  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  full  extent  of  that  mischief  will  ever  be  ascer- 
tained. No  details  are  extant  of  the  extensive  alterations  made  in  the 
chancel  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  and,  strangely  enough,  no 
particulars  are  recorded  of  the  deplorable  metamorphosis  of  the  interior  of 
the  entire  building  that  was  effected  so  recently  as  1836.  I  sadly  fear,  from 
what  I  am  told  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  architect  who  was  engaged 
on  the  latter  occasion,  that  none  of  bis  drawings  or  notes  have  been  pre- 
served ;  and  I  have  exhausted  without  success  every  possible  means  of 
discovering  copies  of  either  the  specifications  or  the  builder's  accounts. 

We  know,  however,  that  in  1835. the  interesting  remains  of  Thomas  d. 
Becket's  chapel  were  ruthlessly  discarded.  A  number  of  those  remains 
eoming  into  my  possession  about  the  year  1860,  I  gave  them  in  behalf  of 
the  church  to  the  then  vicar,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
churchyard.  Whether  it  would  be  desirable  or  even  practicable  to  restore 
them  to  their  ancient  position  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  but  the  subject 
is  at  all  events  one  that  deserves  investigation. 
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We  know  also  that  at  one  or  other  of  these  so-called  restoiatlons  the 
stone  that  had  orlginallj  covered  the  poet's  grave  was  replaced  by  another 
purchased  from  the  yard  of  a  modem  stonemason.  This  foot  has  been 
weakly  disputed  on  thestrength  of  a  suppositious  tradition;  but  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  present  tombstone  withthat  on  the  grave 
of  the  poet's  wife,  and  with  others  that  have  clearly  not  been  tampered 
with,  will  be  satisfied  that  It  cannot  be  that  which  was  modelled  In  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

There  is  neither  hope  nor  guarantee  that  the  church  will  fare  at  all  better 
under  its  present  rulers.  The  restoration  committee  conmienced  with  the 
obviously  Judldons  removal  of  the  modem  galleries,  but  after  that  opera- 
tion the  Rubicon  of  safety  was  passed.  It  is  clear  from  their  subsequent 
procedlngs  that  they  have  not  taken  the  slightest  pains  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  edifice  th^  are  altering.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  they  entered  on  an  extensive 
series  of  repairs  without  even  Incurriug  the  very  small  labor  required  for 
the  preparation  of  a  protective  schedule  of  the  monuments  aflTected  by 
those  repairs.  Then,  again,  owning  myself  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  collection  of  drawings  of  the  church  anywhero  to  be  found,  in- 
t^luding  some  of  the  earliest  known  to  exist,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  oflbr 
the  committee  the  use  of  them ;  but  a  polite  acknowledgment  was  all 
that  emanated  from  the  ofibr,  and  it  was,  of  course,  outside  my  province  to 
move  further  in  the  matter.  AU  this  exhibits  an  apathy  that  Ib  altogether 
inconsistent  with  an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  for  the 
•execution  of  a  legitimate  restoration. 

It  Ib,  then,  no  wonder  tliat  the  scheme  of  the  committee  includes  the 
proposal  for  a  serious  piece  of  Vandalism,  no  less  a  one  than  the  removal 
of  the  ancient  charnal-house  crypt  to  make  way  for  a  modem  addition  to 
the  northern  exterior  of  the  church— an  excrescence  that,  however  skill* 
fiilly  contrived,  could  not  possibly  harmonize  with  the  medUeval  work. 
This  crypt,  partially  underground,  and  its  basement  reached  by  i&  fiight  of 
steps,  was  entered  fh>m  the  chancel  through  a  doorway  which,  although 
now  blocked  up,  is,  with  its  curious  hoodmould  terminations,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  older  churoh.  Unvarying  tradition  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  contemplation  of  the  contents  of  this  crypt,  used  through 
the  Shakespearian  period  for  a  charnal-house,  that  elicited  the  poet's  re- 
quest for  the  public  expression  of  his  wish  that  his  grave  might  never  be 
disturbed.  It  is  situated  but  a  few  feet  tcoxa  that  grave,  and  the  tradition 
is  well  supported  by  the  recently  ascertained  fact  that  the  poet  knew  that, 
as  a  tithe-owner,  he  would  necessarily  be  buried  in  the  chancel.  The 
charnel-house  is  now  concealed,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
remains  of  the  crypt ;  but  they  are  certainly  considerable,  and  it  will  be  a 
pity  if  the  public  does  not  insist  upon  a  definite  withdrawal  of  the  scheme 
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for  their  deetruction  before  they  contribute  another  shilling  to  the  resto- 
ration flind. 

When  the  present  restoration  scheme  was  first  promulgated  it  was  an- 
nounced that  no  alterations  were  to  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  Surely  no  such  society 
<3ould  authorise  the  demolition  of  the  mediaBval  crypt,  but  of  late  the  res- 
toration prospectuses  contain  no  indication  of  any  sort  of  deference  to 
outside  criticism.  The  hat  is  sent  round  to  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Shakespeare,  but  the  claims  of  Shakespearian  association  are  practically 
ignored,  and  the  poor  world  is  to  have  no  voice  in  the  expenditure.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  any  one  who  dares  to  call  in  question  the  infallibility  of 
the  local  Judgment  is  considered  at  Stratford  **  most  tolerable  and  not  to 
be  endured,"  and  if  any  of  your  readers  have  a  fancy  to  witness  a  revival 
of  the  pillory  I  will  give  them  due  notice  of  my  next  visit  to  Warwick- 
shire. But,  presuming  that  Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  correct  in  a  recent  asser- 
tion—and no  one  can  have  better  opportunities  of  judging— that  there  is  a 
daily  increasing  interest  in  the  details  of  Shakespearian  biography,  than 
the  Strafordians  for  their  own  sakes  will,  if  they  are  wise,  support  those 
who  would  -jealously  guard  the  absolute  integrity  of  every  vestige  of 
Shakespeare's  town— that  is  to  say,  of  the  town  as  it  existed  troxn.  1664  to 
1616— instead  of  encouraging  designs  that  promote  its  obliteration. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

BolUngbufy  Copse,  Brighton.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps. 


The  Euzabethan  Metaphor.— One  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  number  of  excellent  papers  presented  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Modem  Language  Association^  held  in  Philadelphia, 
December  28th,  29th,  30th,  was  that  of  Dr.  Henry  Wood,  on  "The 
Brief,  or  Pr^nant  Metaphor  in  the  Minor  ElizabethanDramaUsts/' 
In  the  conceits  peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatic  style  was  found 
its  original  and  appropriate  expression.  Instead  of  being  aji  orna- 
ment to  style  this  metaphor  was  regarded  as  an  essential,  emphasizing 
the  thought,  making  it  clearer  and  bringing  up  to  the  mind  a  flood  of 
historical  and  literary  reminiscences.  What  volumes  the  phrase 
*'  Poison  speaks  Italian^'  contains ! 

Discovery  of  Documents  at  Stratford. — In  an  old  walled-up 
chamber  of  what  used  to  be  the  Guild  Hall,  and  is  now  part  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  nearly  4,000  ancienfc  docu- 
ments have  been  discovered.    The  existence  of  this  room  was  revealed 
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while  alterations  were  beuig  made,  and  the  dooaments  in  qaestion 
were  found  strewn  all  oyer  the  floor.  The  balk  of  these  are  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  only  a  few  being  ill^ble.  A  hasty  exam- 
ination shows  that  some  are  dated  as  far  back  as  1579,  three  years 
before  Shakespeare  was  married.  They  seem  mostly  town  and  parish 
papers,  with  wilk,  deeds,  petitions  and  all  sorts  of  written  records. 
They  haye  been  put  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  Mr.  Sayage  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon  is  to  Lke  a  Lrnte  exJination  of  thT  This  news 
reaches  America  by  cabl^ram  from  London,  dated  March  3d,  and 
how  true  this  is,  or  what  possible  revelations  concerning  Shakespeare 
are  likely  to  be  obtained,  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  Fiest  Bill  op  the  Play  and  Earlier^^Customs.— Dry- 
den  was  the  first  dramatic  author  who  wrote  a  programme  of  his 
piece  ("  The  Indian  Emperor*^),  and  distributed  it  at  the  play-house 
door.  Barton  Booth,  the  original  Cato,  drew  £50  a  year  for  writing 
out  the  daily  bills  for  the  printer.  In  still  earlier  days,  theatrical 
announcements  wer6  made  by  sound  of  drum.  There  was  a  fashion, 
which  only  expired  about  a  score  or  so  of  years  ago,  as  the  curtain  was 
deacending  at  the  close  of  a  fiye-act  piece,  which  was  always  played 
first,  an  actor  stepped  forward,  and  when  the  curtain  separated  him 
from  his  fellows,  he  gaye  out  the  next  eyening's  performance,  and 
retired,  bowing,  through  one  of  the  doors  which  always  then  stood 
with  brass  knockers  on  them  upon  the  stage. — ^Db.  Doban's  ''  In  and 
About  Druiy  Lane." 


The  Cryptogram  Lingers. — Mr.  Donnelly^s  book  is  again 
delayed.  The  publishers  say :  "  The  complete  yolame  will  not  be 
ready  until  the  Ist  of  May.  Mr.  Donnelly  is  yery  anxious  to  haye 
his  manuscript  free  from  any  possible  error,  and  for  this  reason  has 
delayed  the  publication  of  the  book." 
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Part  XI— PREFACE  TO  THEOBALD'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—1733. 

Oontinaed  firom  February  namber. 


is  said,  our  Author  spent  some  Years  before  his  Death,  in 

Ease,  Retirement,  and  the  Conversation  of  his  Friends,  at  his 

Native  Str<Uford»    I  oould  never  pick  up  any  certain  Inteili- 

genoe,  when  He  relinquished  the  Stage.    I  know,  it  has  been 

mistakenly  thought  by  some,  that  S^eMerU  ThaUa^  in  his 

of  the  MuteSf  where  she  laments  the  Loss  of  her  Willy  in  the  Ck>mic 

I  iSoene,  has  been  apply'd  to  our  Author's  quitting  the  Stage.    But  Sfpenser 

(himself,  'tis  well  known,  quitted  the  Stage  of  Life  in  the  Year  1598 ;  and, 

i.  five  Years  after. this,  we  find  Shakespeare^ a  Name  among  the  Actors  in 

«  i?en  JonBon^B  S^antu,  which  first  made  its  Appearance  In  the  Year  1603. 

Nor,  surely,  could  he  then  have  any  Thoughts  of  retiring,  since,  that  very 

Year,  a  Licence  under  the  Privy-Seal  was  granted  by  K.  James  I.  to  him 

4&nd  Itetcher,  Burbage,  PhUUppea,  Heminga^  Ocmdel^  etc.,  authorizing 

them  to  exercise  the  Art  of  playing  Comedies,  Tragedies,  etc.,  as  well  at 

their  usual  House  call'd  the  Olobe  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Water,  as  in 

any  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  during  his  Majesty's  Pleasure :  (A  Copy 

of  which  Licence  is  preserved  in  Sj/mer^a  Foedera).    Again,  'tis  certain, 

that  Shakeapeare  did  not  exhibit  his  Macbeth^  till  after  the  Union  was 

brought  about,  and  till  after  K.  Jamea  I.  had  begun  to  touch  for  the  EvU: 

for  'tis  plain,  he  has  inserted  Compliments,  on  both  those  Accounts,  upon 

his  Boyal  Master  in  that  Tragedy.    Nor,  indeed,  could  the  Number  of  the 

Dramatic  Pieces,  he  produced,  admit  of  his  retiring  near  so  early  as  that 

Period.   So  that,  what  Spenaer  there  says,  if  it  relate  at  all  to  Shakeapeare^ 

must  hint  at  some  occa6ion:al  Recess  he  made  for  a  time  upon  a  Disgust 


taken :  or  the  Willy  there  mention'd  most  relate  to  eome  other  (kyoiuite' 
Poet  I  beliere,  we  may  aaMy  determine  that  he  had  not  quitted  in  the 
Tear  1610.  For,  in  hie  Tempeai^  oar  Author  makes  mention  of  the  Ber^ 
muda  Islands,  which  were  unknown  to  the  BngUsh^  till  in  1009,  Sir  John 
Summen  made  a  Voyage  to  Korth  AmeHcci,  and  disooyer'd  them :  and 
afterwards  invited  some  of  his  Countrymen  to  settle  a  Plantation  there. 
That  he  became  the  private  Gentleman  at  least  three  Tears  before  his 
Decease,  is  pretty  obvious  firom  another  Cireumstance :  I  mean,  ftom  that 
remarkable  and  well-known  Story,  which  Mr.  Bowe  has  given  us  of  our 
Author's  Intinuugr  with  Mr.  John  Oombe,  an  old  Gentleman  noted  there- 
abouts for  his  Wealth  and  Usury :  and  upon  whom  Shakeq>€are  made  the 
following  fttoetious  Epitaph :— 

Ten  4n  the  hundred  Ue$  here  inrgrav^d, 

'Iff  a  hundred  totenhia  Soul  U  not  eav^d; 

Jfany  ManoBhwholieeinthii  Tomb, 

Oh/  Oh/  quoth  the  Devil^  ^tie  my  John^grOombe. 

This  saroastical  Piece  of  Wit  was,  at  the  Gentleman's  own  Bequest, 
thrown  out  extemporally  in  his  Company.  And  this  Mr.  John  Oombe  I 
take  to  be  the  same,  who,  by  DugdaXe  in  his  AnUquiiiee  of  WarwieksMre^ 
is  sidd  to  have  dy'd  in  the  Year  1614,  and  for  whom  at  the  upper  End  of 
the  Quire,  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Sbra^ford^  a  fidr  Monument 
is  erected,  having  a  Statue  thereon  cut  in  Alabaster,  and  in  a  Gown  with 
this  Epitaph :  "  Here  lyeth  enterr'd  the  Body  of  John  Combe,  Esq. ;  who 
'*  dy'd  the  10th  of  Juiy^  1614,  who  bequeathed  several  Annual  Charitiee  to 
**  the  Parish  of  Strafford^  and  lOOf.  to  be  lent  to  fifteen  poor  Tradesmen 
"  from  three  years  to  three  years,  changing  the  Parties  every  third  Year, 
"  at  the  Bate  of  fifty  Shillings  per  Annum,  the  Increase  to  be  distribcfted 
"  to  the  Almes-Poor  there."  The  Donation  has  all  the  Air  of  a  rich  and 
sagacious  Usurer. 

JShcikeepeare  himself  did  not  survive  Mr.  Oombe  long,  for  he  dy'd  in  the 
Tear  1616,  ttie  68d  of  his  Age.  He  lies  buried  on  the  North  Side  of  the 
Chancel  in  the  great  Church  Bt  Strafford;  where  a  Monument,  decent 
enough  for  the  Time,  is  erected  to  him,  and  plac'd  against  the  WalL  He 
is  represented  under  an  Arch  In  a  sitting  Posture,  a  Cushion  spread  before 
him,  with  a  Pen  in  his  Right  Hand,  and  his  Left  rested  on  a  Scrowl  of 
Paper.  The  IxxHn  Distich,  which  is  placed  under  the  Cushion,  has  been 
given  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  or  his  Graver,  in  this  manner  :— 

iKOENio  Pylium,  Oenio  Socratem, 

Arte  Maronem, 

Terra  tegit^  Populus  mceret,  Olymp%a  habet. 

m 

I  confess,  I  don't  conceive  the  Difference  k>etwizt  Ingenid  and  Cfenid  in 
the  first  Verse.  They  seem  to  me  entirely  synonymous  Terms ;  nor  waa 
the  PyUan  Sage  Nestor  celebrated  for  his  Ingenuity,  but  for  an  Experience 
and  Judgment  owing  to  his  long  Age.    DugdaXe^  in  his  Antiquity  qf 
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Wanviekshiret  has  copied  this  Distich  with  a  Distiuction  which  Mr.  Eowe 
has  foUow'dy  and  which  certainly  restores  as  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Epitaph  :^ 

JxTDido  fyliumf  Gtonio  Socraiem^  etc. 

In  1614,  the  greater  part  of  the  Town  of  Stratfo/rd  was  consumed  by  .fire ; 
but  onr  Shaketpeare^a  House,  among  some  others,  escaped  the  Flames. 
This  House  was  first  built  by  Sir  Hugh  ddpton^  a  younger  Brother  of  an 
ancient  Family  in  that  Neighbourhood,  who  took  their  Name  from  the 
Manor  of  ClopUm.  Sir  Hugh  was  Sheriff  of  Londoti  in  the  Beign  of 
Richard  III,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  To  this 
Gentleman  the  Town  of  Strafford  is  indebted  for  the  fine  Stone-bridge, 
consisting  of  fourteen  Arches,  which  at  an  extraordinary  Expence  he 
built  over  the  Avon,  together  with  a  Causeway  running  at  the  West-end 
thereof;  as  also  for  rebuilding  the  Ohapel  a^yoining  to  his  House,  and  the 
Cross-Isle  in  the  Church  there.  It  is  remarkable  of  him,  that,  tho'  he 
liv'd  and  dy'd  a  Batchdor,  among  the  other  extensive  Charities  which  he 
left  both  to  the  City  of  London  and  Town  of  /Stafford,  he  bequeathed 
considarable  Legacies  for  the  Marriage  of  poor  Maidens  of  good  Name  and 
Fame  both  in  London  and  at  Strafford.  Notwithstanding  which  large 
Donations  in  his  Lif^  and  Bequests  at  his  Death,  as  he  had  purdiased  the 
Manor  of  Clopton^  and  all  the  Estate  of  the  Family,  so  he  left  the  same 
again  to  his  Elder  Brother's  Son  with  a  very  great  Addition :  (A  Proof, 
how  well  Beneficence  and  (Economy  may  walk  hand  in  hand  in  wise 
Families :)  Gk>od  part  of  which  Estate  is  yet  in  Possession  of  Edward 
(Mopion,  Esq. ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.,  lineally  descended  from  the 
Elder  Brother  of  the  first  Sir  Hugh:  who  particularly  bequeathed  to  his 
Nephew,  by  his  Will,  his  House,  by  the  Name  of  his  Oreat^houae  in 
Slra^ord, 

The  Estate  nad  now  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  Family  for  above  a 
Century,  at  the  Time  when  Shakespeare  became  the  Purchaser :  who  hav* 
ing  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own  Mind,  chang'd  the  Name  to  Neuh 
IHace;  which  the  Mansion-House  since  erected  upon  the  same  Spot,  at 
this  day  retains.  The  House  and  Lands*  which  attended  it,  continued  in 
Shaketpeare^B  Descendants  to  the  Time  of  the  i^estoro^ion/  when  they 
were  repurchased  by  the  Clopton  Family,  and  the  Mansion  now  belongs 
to  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  To  the  Favour  of  this  worthy  Gentleman  I 
owe  the  knowledge  of  one  Particular  in  Honour  of  our  Poet's  once  Dwell- 
ing-house, of  which  I  presume,  Mr.  Bows  never  was  appriz'd.  When 
the  Civil  War  raged  in  England,  and  K.  Charles  the  Itrafe  Queen  was 
driven  by  the  Necessity  of  Afikirs  to  make  a  Becess  in  WaruHokshire,  she 
kept  her  Court  for  three  Weeks  in  New-Place.  We  may  reasonably  sap- 
pose  it  then  the  best  private  House  in  the  Town ;  and  her  Mi^^^  P^^ 
ferr'd  it  to  the  College,  which  was  in  the  Possession  of  the  Cbm6e-Family» 
who  did  not  so  strongly  fkvour  the  King's  Party. 

How  much  our  Author  employ'd  himself  in  Poetry,  after  his  Retiiement 
from  the  Stage,  does  not  so  evidently  appear:  Very  few  posthnmoua 
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Sketches  of  his  Pen  have  been  reoover'd  to  aaoertain  that  Point.  We  have 
been  told,  indeed,  in  Print,  but  not  tiil  veiy  lately.  That  two  large  Chests 
foil  of  this  Great  Man's  loose  Papers  and  Manuscripts,  in  the  hands  of  an 
iipiorant  Baker  of  WaruHck,  (who  married  one  of  the  Descendants  from 
oar  Shaketpeare)  were  carelessly  scattered  and  thrown  about,  as  Garret* 
Lumber  and  Litter,  to  the  particular  Knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  WUUam 
BUhcp\  till  they  were  all  consumed  in  the  general  Fire  and  Destruction  of 
that  Town.  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  apt  to  distrust  the  authority  of 
this  Tradition ;  because  as  his  Wife  surviv'd  him  seven  Years,  and  as  his 
Favourite  Daughter  Sutanna  surviv'd  her  twenty-flix  Yeans,  'tis  very 
improbable,  they  should  suffer  such  a  Treasure  to  be  remor'd,  and  trans- 
lated into  a  remoter  Branch  of  the  Family,  without  a  Scrutiny  first  made 
into  the  Value  of  it.  This,  I  say,  inclines  me  to  distrust  the  Authority  of 
the  Relation :  but,  notwithstanding  such  an  apparent  Lnprobability,  if 
we  really  lost  such  a  Treasure,  by  whatever  Fatality  or  Caprice  of  Fortune 
they  came  into  such  ignorant  and  n^lectfiil  Hands,  I  agree  with  the 
Belaier^  the  Misfortune  is  wholly  irreparable. 

To  these  Particulars,  which  regard  his  Person  and  private  Life,  some 

few  more  are  to  be  glean'd  from  Mr.  Bowe's  Account  of  his  I4fe  and 

WriHngt :  Let  us  now  take  a  short  View  of  him  in  his  publick  Capacity, 

as  a  Writer:  and,  from  thence,  the  Transition  will  be  easy  to  the  State  in 

which  his  WriiingB  ha^e  been  handed  down  to  us. 

No  Age,  perhaps,  can  produce  an  Author  more  various  fh>m  himself, 
than  Shaketpeare  has  been  universally  acknowledg'd  to  be.  The  Diversity 
in  Style,  and  other  Parts  of  Composition,  so  obvious  in  him,  is  as  variously 
to  be  accounted  for.  His  Education,  we  find,  was  at  best  but  begun :  and 
he  started  early  into  a  Science  fh>m  the  Force  of  Genius,  unequally  assisted 
by  aoquir'd  Improvements.  His  Fire,  Spirit,  and  Exuberance  of  Ima^- 
nation  gave  an  Impetuosity  to  his  Pen :  His  Ideas  flow'd  from  him  in  a 
Stream  rapid,  but  not  turbulent ;  copious,  but  not  ever  over-bearing  its 
Shores.  The  Ease  and  Sweetness  of  his  Temper  might  not  a  little  con- 
tribute to  his  Facility  in  Writiug:  as  his  Employment,  as  a  Player  gave 
him  an  Advantage  and  Habit  of  fancying  himself  the  very  Character  he 
meant  to  delineate.  He  used  the  Helps  of  his  Function  in  forming  him- 
self to  create  and  express  that  Sublime  which  other  Actors  can  only  copy, 
and  throw  out,  in  Action  and  graceftil  Attitude.  But  Nullum  ftne  Venid 
plaouU  Ingenium^  says  Seneca,  The  Genius,  that  gives  us  the  greatest 
Pleasure,  sometimes  stands  in  Need  of  our  Indulgence.  Whenever  this 
happens  with  regard  to  Shaketpeare,  1  would  willingly  impute  it  to  a  Vice 
of  hia  Times.  We  see  Complaisance  enough,  in  our  our  own  Days  paid  to 
a  bad  Taste*  His  Clinches^  false  Wit^  and  descending  beneath  himself, 
seem  to  be  a  Deference  paid  to  reigning  Barbarism,,  He  was  a  Sampson 
in  Strength,  but  he  suffered  some  such  DalUah  to  give  him  up  to  the 
Philistines. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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will  be  impossible  in  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  o.f  the  Shakespearian 
collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  In  the  follow- 
ing sketch  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  different  editions 
of  Shakespeare's  works^  and  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  immense 
collection  of  Shakespeariana. 

Students  who  desire  a  minute  knowledge  of  what  we  have  in  that 
department  are  referred  to  the  Catalogue  published  by  order  of  the 
IVustees  in  1878.  This  is  a  large  octavo  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pages^  and  is  a  complete  exhibit  of  what  we  had  at  that  date^ 
including  the  whole  of  the  Barton  Shakespeare  Ijibrary  and  our  own 
miscellaneous  collections  on  that  subject. 

During  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  appeared^  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  to  add  the  most  desirable  editions,  as 
they  came  from  the  press,  and  to  purchase,  as  opportunity  offered, 
such  old  and  valuable  impressions  as  we  lacked.  In  this  manner  we 
have  kept  our  collection  up  with  the  times,  both  in  Shakespeare  and 
in  the  publications  illustrative  of  his  works. 

A  hasty  examination  shows  that  we  have  above  thirteen  hundred 
different  editions,  including  in  that  number  not  merely  his  collected 
works,  but  also  the  separate  issues  of  plays  and  poems,  everything 
that'could  be  called,  bibliographically,  a  distinct  edition.    These  cover 
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about  three  centaries^  from  1598,  the  date  of  our  oldest  edition,  down 
to  the  current  year 

The  treasures  gathered  bjlihe  late  Thomas  Pennant  Barton,  between 
the  years  1830  and'  1865,  and  purchased  from  his  widow  in  1873,  are 
bj  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  Library,  it  being  especially  rich 
in  early  quartos,  and  having  all  the  folios,  which  are  really  the  crite- 
rion by  which  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  Shakespearian  library  for 
critical  use. 

These  quartos,  as  most  of  your  readers  know,  are  single  plays,  many 
of  them  published  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and,  as  a  rule,  poorly 
printed  and  on  poor  paper.  The  common  price  was  about  a  sixpence 
each,  but  within  a  few  years  fifteen  hundred  dollars  have  been  paid 
for  a  single  play.  The  prices  usually  run  well  up  among  the  hun- 
dreds now,  such  is  the  competition  among  collectors. 

No  library,  public  or  private,  has  a  complete  set,  even  such  collec- 
tions as  those  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  being  more  or  less  incomplete.  It  should 
be  rem^bered,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  plays  there  are 
no  quartos,  the  first  impression  being  that  in  the  folios  of  1623.  Those 
in  the  Barton  Library  are  good  copies,  some  uncut,  and  nearly  all 
elegantly  bound  by  the  best  modern  binders. 

The  following  is,  I  think,  a  complete  list  of  the  early  quartos  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Barton ; — 

Hdmlety  1611,  1637,  and  an  undated  edition  in  regard  to  which 
critics  vary  in  their  estimate;  1  Henry  IV,  1622, 1632, 1639;  Henry  V, 
1608;  Henry  VI,  1619;  True  Tragedie  of  Bioharde  Duke  of  Yorke, 
1600;  Kmg  John,  1611,  1622;  King  Lear,  1608,  1655;  Zove^s 
Labour^ 8  Lost,  1631 ;  MertAant  of  Venice,  1600,  two  different  edi- 
tions, 1637,  two  copies;  MerAf  Wives  of  Windsor,  1619,  1630; 
Midsummer'Nighfs  Dream,  1600,  two  editions;  JftccA  Ado  About 
Nothing,  1600;  OOteOo,  1622,  1630,  1655;  Richard  II,  1598,  1615, 
1634 ;  Richard  III,  1634,  two  copies ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  an  early 
undated  edition,  and  1637;  Tanung  of  the  Shrew,  1631,  two  oapi«B; 
jRtus  Andronicua,  1611 ;  Of  the  "spurious"  plays  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: Peridea,  1609, 1619,  1630  (two  editions),  1635;  Sir  John 
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Otdoastle,  1600;  ITie  FurUaine,  1607;  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  1619; 
Fair  Eve,  1631,  two  copies;  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662;  Ihco  Noble 
Kinmm,  1634;  Mucedorua,  1613,  1619,  1639,  1663, 1668;  Merry 
Devil  of  JEdmonton,  1626,  1631.  Of  reprints  and  fac-sitniles  we  have 
a  large  number,  though  I  regret  to  say  that  our  set  of  Ashbee  is 
very  incomplete.  Our  file  ^f  Griggs  reproductions  is  complete  as 
far  as  published,  and  of  common  type  reprints  we  probably  have 
nearly  all. 

Of  the  first  folio,  published  in  1623,  we  have  a  very  fine  copy  of 
the  original  edition,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Barton's 
library,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  had  access  while  preparing  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Barton  privately  printed  a  description 
of  this  copy,  which  is  the  fullest  printed  record  of  the  condition  of 
this  famous  book  ever  made.  There  are  also  in  our  library  copies  of 
the  E.  and  J.  Wright  reprint  of  1807,  the  Vernon  and  Hood  of  1808, 
the  Booth  of  1862-64,  the  photolithographic  of  1866,  the  leduced 
iac-simile  of  1876,  and  the  Edinburgh  of  1883.  Of  the  second 
impression,  issued  in  1632,  we  have  two  fine  copies,  one  kno^n  as  the 
Stanley,  afterwards  the  Heber,  the  other  the  Utterson.  Of  the  third, 
the  library  has  two  specimens,  one  dated  1663,  the  other  1664.  The 
fourth,  issued  in  1685,  is  a  fine  lai^e  copy,  with  broad  margins  and  in 
excellent  preservation. 

There  was  no  edition  published  between  1686  and  1709,  when 
Nicholas  Rowe  issued  one  in  six  volumes,  remarkable  as  the  first 
octavo,  the  first  illustrated,  and  the  first  edited  edition.  The  Barton 
copy  is  a  beautifully  clean  one,  and  has  the  '^  piratical ''  seventh  vol- 
ume issued  by  Curll.  Between  1709  and  1800  we  have  forty-two 
editions,  several  of  which  are  somewhat  imperfect.  Of  these  only 
the  most  important  can  be  mentioned.  An  interesting  one  is  that  of 
1723—26,  edited  by  Alexander  Pope,  attractive  for  the  beauty  of  the 
typography,  but  otherwise  of  little  value.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
companion  volume  to  this  edition  is  a  '^  presentation  '^  copy  of  the  rare 
original  edition  of  Pope's  Dunciad,  printed  in  1728,  in  which  Lewis 
Theobald  is  the  hero,  *^  the  dunce  par  exoeUenceJ^  He  gained  this 
Bomewhat  doubtful  honor  on  account  of  a  slighting  reference  to  Pope's 
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edition  in  his  ^'  Shakespeare  Restored/'  The  most  important  editions 
we  have,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Johnson  in  1765,  are  the  Theo- 
bald of  1733,  with  its  reprints  of  1740  and  1767;  the  Pope  and 
Warburton  of  1747;  the  Capell  of  1760-68;  the  Hanmer  of  1743- 
44, 1747, 1770-71. 

The  first  "  variorum ''  was  that  of  Samuel  Johnson,  published  in 
1765,  founded,  however,  upon  the  Pope  and  Warburton  of  1747,  and 
reprinted  in  1768,  with  no  apparent  change,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  This 
has  been  the  basis  of  almost  numberless  editions  since.  The  preface, 
especially,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the  editors,  and  was 
reprinted  in  nearly  all  the  editions  published  during  tiie  fifty  years 
following  its  first  appearance. 

In  1773  Johnson's  edition,  revised  by  Greorge  Steevens,  appeared, 
and  became  at  once  the  standard.  It  was  reprinted  in  1778,  in  1785 
edited  by  Isaac  Beed,  and  also  in  1793.  These  four,  known  as  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  editions  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  are 
all  in  our  collection,  in  prime  condition. 

Of  the  other  impressions  of  this  century,  I  can  mention  only  the 
Bell  of  1785-88,  the  Malone  of  1790  and  1792,  and  the  first  Amer- 
ican edition,  published  in  1795-96  in  Philadelphia, 

The  period  from  1800  down  to  the  present  writing  is  covered  in  our 
collection  by  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  editions.  Of  these 
the  rarest  tuid  most  interesting  are  the  following :  the  first,  second  and 
third  Boston  impressions,  published  in  1802-4,  1807,  1810-12;  the 
Boydell  of  1802 ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  editions  of  the  Johnson 
and  Steevens,  issued  in  1803,  1813,  and  1821 ;  the  Philadelphia  of 
1809,  in  seventeen  volumes;  the  Scott  and  Lockhar^^of  1825,  of 
which  only  Vols.  II,  III,  and  IV  are  in  existence ;  the  various  edi- 
tions of  Knight,  Valpy,  Collier,  Singer,  Verplanck,  White,  Halli- 
well,  including  his  folio  in  sixteen  huge  volumes,  Dyce,  Staunton, 
Clarke  and  Wright,  and  other  less  prominent  names. 

There  is  no  space  to  mention  the  interesting  editions  of  the  separate 
plays  to  be  found  in  the  Barton  Library,  but  the  following  list  of 
Hamlets  will  show  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Barton  followed 
out  his  plan  of  securing  everything  within  his  reach.     The  other 
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plays  were  illustrated  in  the  same  manner^  though^  of  course,  the  liter- 
ature of  Hamlet  is  vastly  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  play. 
The  1603  quarto  is  represented  by  two  of  the  forty  lithographic  fac- 
similes made  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Griggs 
fac-simile,  the  reprints  of  1825,  1860,  and  those  in  the  Cambridge 
and  the  Furness  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Of  the  1604  quartos, 
we  have  one  of  the  forty  fac-simiics  made  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Griggs  fac-shnile  and  the  1860  reprint.  Of  the  1605, 
we  have  one  of  the  twenty-six  copies  of  the  Ashbee  and  Dangerfield 
£Bu>Rimiles.  Our  1611  quarto  is  an  original.  It  waa  reprinted  by 
Greorge  Steevens  in  his  "  Twenty  Plays."  We  have  another  quarto, 
undated,  in  r^ard  to  which  critics  fail  to  agree.  These  are  followed 
by  editions  of  1637, 1676, 1683, 1695, 1703  (two  editions),  1734, 1736, 
1761,  1773,  and  the  very  rare  Boston  edition  of  1794.  The  differ- 
ent impressions  smc^  1800  number  fifty-nine.  In  the  above  enume- 
ration  several  that  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Barton  have  been  included. 
In  our  Catalogue  of  1878  more  than  two  hundred  titles  of  works 
illustrative  of  the  above  play  are  given.  Thus  far  reference  has  been 
made  only  to  impressions  in  the  English  language. 

Of  translations,  more  or  less  complete,  into  other  languages,  the 
library  possesses  Bohemian,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Friesic,  German, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  Plattdeutsch,  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish  and  Welsh  versions.  By  far  the  most 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  best,  are  the  German,  of  which  we  have  the 
first  translation,  that  of  Wieland  in  1762,  the  first  of  Schlegel  in 
1797,  revised  by  Tieck  in  1825,  and  republished  again  and  again  since. 
The  Portuguese  version  is  by  Dom  Luiz,  king  of  Portugal,  and  was 
presented  by  the  translator.  Of  versions  in  oriental  languages  we 
have  never  attempted  to  procure  any,  as  they  would  be  of  no  practi- 
cal value,  merely  curiosities. 

The  above  very  unsatisfactory  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  that  stu- 
dents of  Shakespeare  in  Boston  have  all  that  can  reasonably  be  asked 
for  in  their  studies,  guided,  as  they  may  be,  by  the  advice  of  such 
scholars  as  Heniy  A.  Clapp  and  William  J.  Eolfe. 

Arthub  Mason  Knapp. 


THE  FOOL  IN  LEAR. 

yEARy  Mdcbdhy  and  Othello  are  Shakespeare's  three  greatest 
tragedies.  In  dignity,  in  energy,  in  pathos,  they  are 
superior  to  all  the  other  works  of  his  prodigious  and 
multiform  genius.  Of  these,  Lear  is  the  most  tragical. 
In  Mad>eth  and  Othello  some  of  the  heroic  characters  survive,  and 
enter  upon  long  careers  of  prosperity  and  honor.  Malcolm,  the  son 
of  Duncan,  at  the  settlement  which  follows  the  death  of  Macbeth, 
ascends  the  lineal  Scottish  throne,  with  Macduff  as  his  chief  sup- 
port and  counsellor.  The  gentle  Cassio,  after  the  suicide  of  Othello, 
succeeds  to  the  peaceful  rule  of  Cyprus.  But  in  Lear  the  tragedy  is 
complete,  in  all  its  deeper  and  its  minor  parts.  There  is  none  saved ; 
no,  not  one.  Lear,  the  aged  and  infirm  victim  of  filial  heartlessness, 
ingratitude,  and  cruelty ;  Regan  and  Goneril,  his  heartless,  ungrate- 
ful and  cruel  daughters;  the  loving  Cordelia,  the  noble  Gloster, 
Edmund  the  bastard,  the  weak  and  credulous  Cornwall,  all  the  good 
and  honorable  characters,  and  all  the  male  and  female  villains  in  the 
play,  die  at  its  tragic  close.  So  comprehensive  a  scene  of  terror, 
blood,  murder  and  despair  can  be  seen  on  no  stage  but  that  where 
Lear  is  performed. 

A  professional  clown  appears  conspicuously  in  the  gloomy  tragedy 
of  Lear,  but  none  appears  in  Macbeth  nor  in  Othello.  This  clown  had 
been  a  fool  in  King  Lear's  court,  and  follifwed  him  into  exile,  wear- 
ing the  coxcomb  which  had  been  the  badge  of  his  clownish  office. 

Fool,  [To  Kent.]  Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou'It 
catch  cold  shortly.  There,  take  my  coxcomb.  .  .  If  thou  follow  him 
thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxcomb. — I,  iv,  112. 

This  bit  of  red  flannel,  cut  on  one  edge  in  a  rounded  form,  and 
notched  so  as  to  resemble  the  comb  of  a  cock,  attached  to  the  cap  of 
164 
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the  court-fool^  as  the  emblem  of  his  character  and  service^  secured 
him  immunity  in  his  antics,  his  buffooneries,  his  intemperate  coarse- 
nees  and  looseness  of  tongue  in  general,  and  in  his  satirical  speech 
when  he  made  free  with  his  master  and  with  others  of  high  rank  nad 
dignity.  He  was  a  chartered  libertine  in  folly  and  impertinence. 
In  Lear^  the  Fool  berates  the  discrowned  king  for  having  abdicated 
bis  thrcKie  and  power,  and  for  having  given  his  kingdom  to  his  two 
graceless  daughters,  disinheriting  his  other  daughter,  who  was  the 
best  of  the  three. 

Fool,^  Give  me  an  egg^  Nunde,  and  I'll  give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear.  —  What  crowns  shall  they  be? 

FooL  —Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the  middle,  and  eat  up  the 
meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  ef^g.  When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the 
middle,  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest  thy  ass  on  thy  back,  o'er 
the  dirt.  Thou  hadst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown  when  thou  gavest  thy 
golden  crown  away.— I,  iv,  170. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Shakespeare  introduced  the  character  of  the 
Fool  in  Lear  for  the  purpose  of  describing  in  graphic  and  grotesque 
phrases  the  idiotic  nature  of  the  king's  act,  in  giving  his  kingdom  to 
Regan  and  Groneril.  It  did  not  need  a  clown  to  enter  upon  the  scene 
to  render  this  fact  obvious.  Lear's  fatuity  is  gross  and  palpable  from 
the  first.  Its  inception  is  seen  when  he  forms  the  plan  to  give  his 
kingdom  to  his  daughters ;  it  grows  upon  the  apprehension  when  he 
confirms  his  generosity  to  two  of  them,  on  their  simple  lip  pledges  of 
affection,  and  disinherits  Cordelia  because  she  would  not  make  her 
love  the  subject  of  vehement  and  exaggerated  protestation  ;  it  is  the 
one  feature  of  the  play,  from  the  prologue  to  the  end  of  the  dismal 
scene  in  which  he  completes  his  abdication.  The  impudent  and  pre- 
posterous manner  in  which  the  fool  denounces  Lear's  error  does  not 
add  to  the  force  with  which  the  audience  is  impressed  in  witnessing 
the  play,  nor  to  the  effect  upon  the  reader.  He  does  not  make  Lear's 
action  more  intelligible ;  he  does  not  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
Lear  was  ^^  a  poor  weak  old  man,"  impetuous  and  vain,  irascible  and 
obstinate ;  from  first  to  last,  before  he  was  turned  out  of  his  own 
castles  by  his  graceless  daughters,  and  afterward.  For  this  object, 
the  character  would  have  been  a  useless  creation,  and  in  Shakespeare, 
as  in  the  mechanism  of  nature,  nothing  is  made  in  vain. 
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The  theoiy  that  Shakespeare  introduoed  oddities^  abemditiesy  oon- 
ceits  and  burlesqae  in  his  tragic  plays  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  mind  relief  from  an  intense  contemplation  of  their  excesses  and 
horrors^  is  a  familiar  one.  It  is^  however,  simply  a  theory.  Shake- 
speare was  a  great  dramatic  artist,  and  knew  better.  In  a  tragedy 
there  should  be  no  clownish  part,  simply  for  its  downishness.  It  is 
a  disagreeable  interruption  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance,  for  a  clown  to 
tumble  in  upon  the  stage  and  jingle  his  bells  when 

gorgeous  tragedy 
In  sceptered  pall  comes  sweeping  by. 

The  mind  does  not  seek  such  fantastic  relief.  It  is  shocked,  not 
rested,  by  the  vile  contarast  of  the  trifler  in  motley  with  the  agonies 
which  rend  human  hearts  and  plunge  a  land  in  mourning.  Whea 
witnessing  a  tragedy,  the  mind  does  not  seek  diversion,  but  desires 
that  it  shall  rush  with  the  utmost  speed  to  its  utmost  conclusion. 
There  is  anxiety  and  mental  trepidation  to  know  the  worst.  The 
sense  of  pity,  curiosity,  and  alarm  becomes  painful.  The  sufferings  of 
the  victims  in  the  play  react  upon  the  stimulated  sensibilities  of  the 
audience,  who  desire  to  see  the  end  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  reached, 
in  the  due  precedence  of  events. 

To  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success. 

In  Macbdhy  the  artistic  truth  that  downishness  has  no  proper 
place  in  tragedy,  is 'splendidly  illustrated.  There  is  no  trifling,  no 
jesting,  no  nonsense  in  Macbeth.  The  tragedy  moves  in  stately 
order,  with  the  accuracy  of  legal  succession,  and  with  the  resistless 
sweep  of  destiny,  from  its  weird  and  portentous  opening  scene  to  its 
terrible  and  consummate  close.  If  Shakespeare  ever  sacrificed  good 
taste  and  good  judgment  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  uncijltured  age, 
as  Shakespearian  writers  have  often  alleged,  and  as  he  might  have 
done  in  his  earlier  productions,  at  least  he  did  not  do  so  in  Mdobetk. 
In  Othello  there  is,  in  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  an  unimportant 
dash  of  downishness,  but  it  passes  so  quickly  that  it  hardly  impairs 
the  symmetiy  of  the  tragedy.  The  crisp  and  ill-natured  wit  of  lago^ 
which  runs  through  the  principal  scenes,  is  not  downishness,  but  is  a 
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part  of  his  malign  character,  and  is  profoundly  consistent  with  the 
tragic  spirit  of  the  play,  illustrating,  throughout,  his  brilliant  mental 
gifts  and  his  depraved  and  cruel  perversity  of  heart.  If  the  theory 
could  possibly  be  true  that  Shakespeare  introduced  the  Fool  as  a  con- 
spicuous character  in  Lear^  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  mind  relief 
from  a  constant  contemplation  of  its  horrors,  it  is  the  only  one  of  his 
three  greatest  tragedies  in  which  he  violated  so  grossly  the  best  rule 
of  high  dramatic  art.  The  supposition  is  impossible.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  nor  in  the  possibilities  of  genius  that,  after  his 
arrival  at  mature  age,  after  he  had  reached  the  glory-«mitten  summit 
of  intellectual  greatness, 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, 
that^  after  he  had  realized  in  the  fullness  of  his  years  more  than  the 
gorgeous  promise  of  his  youth  which  he  gave  in  his  sonnet: — 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme,— iSbnne^  IV. 

be  should  have  descended  to  the  sawdust  arena,  or  to  that  which  in 

his  age  corresponded  to  the  low  drivel  of  the  circus  in  ours,  simply 

that  he  might  add  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  to  the  scenes  of  a 

tragedy  otherwise  so  awful  as  that  of  Lear. 

Still,  it  is  equally  impossible  that  the  character  of  the  Fool  in  Lear 

should  have  been  created  without  a  purpose.    Upon  the  same  page 

in  the  play,  with  nonsense  verses  like  this:  — 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  — 
With  hey  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  — 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

occurs  Lear's  execration :  — 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  calPd  yoa  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure :  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man. 
But  yet  I  call  yoU  servile  ministers. 
That  havexwith  two  pernicious  daughters  joined 
«         Your  high  engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head 
80  old  and  white  as  this.  —  III,  ii,  15. 
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Ceitainlj  some  otgect,  not  periiapB  apcm  the  snrEusey  bat  not  fax 
beneath  it,  most  have  been  intended  when  this  chancier  was  created. 
A  plansible  theory  can  be  given.  Shakespeare,  in  his  intellect  and 
gmins,  was  disdnctivelv  a  democraL  He  did  not  believe  that  birth  or 
rank  constituted  the  measure  of  a  man's  deaervings.  He  was  a 
believer  in  human  manhood.  The  most  complete  villains  in  his 
plays  are  those  in  the  highest  ranks  and  in  the  greatest  stations.  But 
when  he  portrayed  eveiy  virtue  and  eveiy  ornament  of  our  com- 
mon human  nature,  when  he  adorned  virtue  with  its  most  attrac- 
tive graces,  he  presented  to  us  examples  from  the  common  walks 
of  life,  from  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  humble.  The  qualities  of  truth, 
of  fidelity,  of  gratitude,  of  patience,  of  honor,  of  affection,  of  con* 
tinence,  of  fortitude,  which  he  has  presented,  have  been  exemplified 
in  those  who  walked  life's  obscure  and  lowly  ways.  The  gospel  of 
Shakespeare,  like  the  gospel  of  Christ,  taught  that  the  noblest  virtues 
flourish  best  and  bear  their  choicest  fruit  in  the  soil  of  poverty. 
This  truth  is  most  emphatically  taught  in  the  Fool  in  Lear.  The 
daughters  of  Lear,  his  officers  of  rank,  the  great  and  noble  upon 
whom  he  had  lavished  honors  and  bounties,  abandoned  him  to  suffer- 
ing and  want,  and  left  him  to  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless,  storm  and 
to  the  companionship  of  outcasts.  But  the  witling  and  slave  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  wanderings,  lavished  upon  him  the  sympathies  of  a 
wayward  heart,  made  him  a  shelter  from  the  wind  and  the  lightnings 
was  his  guide  in  darkness  and  vagrancy,  and  shai'ed  the  miseries  of 
his  last  vagabond  days.  The  moral  may  be  a  common  one,  but  the 
transcendent  genius  of  Shakespeare  never  rendered  a  more  exalted 
service  than  when  he  placed  it  again  before  us  with  such  force  as  it 
possesses  in  the  character  of  the  Fool  in  Lear. 

£.  A.  Calkhhb. 


VIEWS  OF  AN  UNBELIEVER. 

OOM  for  the  Agnostios !  It  is  a  good  thing  to  ^^  let  your 
oommunications  be -'yea/  'yea/  *xiay,  nay'';  but  why 
should  any  man,  when  asked  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  be  required  to  answer  either  Shake- 
qpeare  or  Baoon?  Why  not  let  him  tell  the  truth,  if  he  wants  to, 
by  saying,  **  I  do  not  know  ? "  When  I  was  a  small  bey,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  city,  one  of  my  great  delights  during  a  holi- 
day in  the  country  was  to  get  up  a  tree.  I  enjoy  it  yet,  but,  being 
stiff  in  the  joints,  the  trees  I  now  ascend  are  metaphorical.  I  have 
been  up  a  tree  —  therefore  enjoying  myself —  ever  since  this  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  controversy  started,  and  I  have  no  present  intention  of 
coming  down.  Like  most  people,  I  was  bom  a  Shakespearian. 
That  was  jbhe  fidth  of  my  fathers,  and  I  followed  it  until  infidel 
teachers  came  and  aroused  doubts  in  my  mind.  They  did  not  con- 
vert me  to  Bacon,  but  they  shook  my  faith  in  Shakespeare.  I 
became  an  agnostic  and  learned  to  say  bravely,  *'  I  do  not  know," 
which,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  is  the  stepping-stone  to  future 
knowledge  —  or  words  to  that  effect.  Of  course  I  realize  that  the 
combative  Shakespearian  will  tell  me  that  I  have  no  business  to  doubt; 
that  it  was  all  settled  long  ago ;  that  the  man  who  doubts  is  lost,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  yet  in  trying  to  be  true  to  the  faith  that  was  born 
in  me,  I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma.  If  I  say  that  the  author  was  Shake- 
q)eare,  I  do  not  mean  the  Shakespeare  of  meagre  history — the  royster- 
ing  Shakespeare  who  left  an  unsavory  reputation  at  Stratford,  went  to 
London,  acquired  a  fortune  as  play-actor  and  manager,  and,  returning 
to  Stratford,  neglected  his  literary  property  to  play  the  usurer  in 
dealing  with  his  neighbors !  If  I  accept  Shakespeare  I  am  bound 
to  reconstruct  him,  give  him  an  education,  send  him  out  on   his 
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travels,  introdaoe  him  to  the  witB  of  the  day,  pat  him  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  nobility,  and,  in  short,  create  an  ideal  character  as 
the  aath<«  of  the  plays.  If  on  the  other  hand  I  turn  to  Baoon  as 
the  aathor,  I  have  %  similar  difBcnlty.  I  have  to  invest  him  with 
poetic  powers  and  credit  him  with  a  deameas  and  force  of  expression 
that  I  do  not  find  in  his  acknowledged  works,  and  I  have  to  declare 
that  the  noblest  plays  in  the  English  language  were  written  by  ''the 
meanest  of  mankind/^  As  long  as  ideals  have  to  be  oonstmcted^ 
whether  we  call  them  Shakespeare  or  Baoon,  I  prefer  to  say,  '^  I  do 
not  know,"  and  content  myself  with  looking  with  curious  interest  at 
the  works  of  art  in  this  line  constructed  by  other  people.  In  this  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  either  the  Shakespearians  or  the  Baconians.  I 
am  content  to  let  them  hug  their  beliefe  and  raise  no  question  as  to 
their  sincerity  or  their  sanity.  All  I  ask  is  that  room  be  found  for 
the  agnostics  until  reason  gives  them  a  belief.  Your  Shakespeariaa 
or  your  Baconian  enjoys  only  one  side  of  the  controversy ;  the  agnos- 
tic finds  entertainment  in  both  sides,  and  particularly  in  the  conten- 
tions of  the  champions.  When  they  fall  to,  my  advice  is  "  take  to 
the  woods,"  and  fix>m  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree  enjoy  the  specta- 
cle, though  taking  no  part  therein. 

Babuk  Siddon. 
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For  his  boanty. 
There  was  no  winter  in*t ;  an  aatnmn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

—AfUony  A  deopaira,  V,  11, 80. 


RICHARD  III. 

|HE  final  crop  of  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  was  reaped  on  the  field  of  Bosworth^  and 
with  the  fall  of  Richard  himself,  the  last  of  that  ill 
brood  ran  his  career  of  violence  and  blood.  Not  that 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  were  gone  finally,  nor  that  the  hand  of  the 
deathsman  was  idle ;  but  the  England  of  Henry  YII  is  no  longer 
the  England  of  Richard  III,  Edward  IV,  and  Henry  VI.  The 
change  that  had  taken  place,  during  this  long  period,  in  the  people 
themselves  and  in  their  conditions  of  life  will  be  taken  up  in  another 
paper. 

Richard  himself  is  the  play ;  he  permeates  it  like  an  active,  subtle 
poison.  His  character  grows  inevitably  out  of  the  sketch  of  him 
in  the  parts  of  Henry  VI,  and  he  fulfils  his  bad  promise  made  there 
with  a  vicious  and  terrible  superfluity  of  development.  Those  critics 
who  are  disposed  to  reject  Henry  VI  as  Shakespeare's  work,  must 
yield  high  praise  to  the  unknown  artist  who  took  up  and  carried  to 
sach  a  pitch  of  power  in  Richard  III  the  delineations  of  character 
began  in  the  preceding  plays  of  this  series.  Most  persons  still 
believe  it  was  Shakespeare  and  none  other. 

The  character  of  Richard  not  only  lived  in  tradition  as  monstrous, 
bat  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  More  he  is  described  with  well  nigh 
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the  fullneflB  of  detail  and  effectiveneBS  of  poitraiture  that  we  find  in 
the  play,  and  in  either  case  the  result  is  a  terrible  picture  of  what 
a  hnman  being  of  great  powers  may  become.  Sir  Thomas  More's 
wordsy  often  quoted  already,  are  woithy  of  being  again  repeated :  — 

Richard  the  third  sonne,  of  whom  we  now  entreate,  was  inwitte  and 
counMi^e  egall  with  either  of  them,  in  bodye  and  prowesses  for  under  them 
bothe,  little  of  stature,  ill-fetured  of  limmes,  croke  backed,  his  left  shoulder 
much  higher  than  his  right,  hard  fiivoured  of  visage,  and  suche  as  in 
states  called  warlye,  in  other  menne  otherwise,  he  was  malicious,  wrath- 
AjII,  curious,  and  fh>m  afore  his  birth,  ever  frowarde.  It  is  for  trouth 
reported,  that  the  I>uches  his  mother  had  much  adoe  in  her  travaile, 
and  that  he  came  into  the  worlds  with  his  feete  forwarde,  as  menne  bee 
borne  outwarde,  and  (as  the  fiime  runneth)  also  not  unloothed,  whither 
menne  of  hatred  reporte  above  the  truthe,  or  elles  that  nature  chaunged  her 
course  in  hys  b^inning,  whiche  in  the  course  of  his  lyfe  many  things 
unnaturallye  committed.  None  evill  captaine  was  he  in  the  ware,  as  to 
whiche  his  disposidon  was  more  nietely  then  for  peace.  Sundrye  victories 
hadde  he,  and  sonmietime  overthrowes,but  never  in  defaulte,  as  for  his  own 
persone,  either  of  hardiness  or  pdytike  order ;  free  was  hee  called  of  dj^ 
pence,  and  sommewhat  above  hys  power  liberale.  with  large  gifbes  hee  got 
him  unsteadfaste  frendeshippe,  for  whiche  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoyle  in 
other  places,  and  get  him  stedfaste  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secrete, 
a  deepe  dissimuler,  lowlye  of  oounteynannoe,  arrogant  of  heart,  outwardly 
ooumpinable  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  letting  to  kisse  whom  hee 
tboughte  to  kyll ;  despitious  and  cruell,  not  for  evill  will  alway,  but  often 
for  ambicion,  and  either  for  the  suretie  or  encrease  of  his  estate.  Frende 
and  foe  was  much  what  IndifTerent,  where  his  advauntage  grew;  he 
spared  no  man's  deathe,  whose  life  withstoode  his  purpose.  He  slewe 
with  his  owne  handes  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  being  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  as  menne  constantly  saye,  and  that  without  commandements  or 
knowledge  of  the  King,  whiche  would  undoubtedly,  yf  he  had  entended 
that  thinge,  have  appointed  that  boocherly  office,  to  some  other  then  his 
owne  borne  brother.  Somme  wise  menne  also  weene,  that  his  drifte 
covertly  convayde,  lacked  not  in  helping  furth  his  brother  Clarence  to 
his  death :  whiche  hee  resisted  openly,  howbeit  somwhat  (as  menne 
deemed)  more  faintly  then  he  that  wer  hartily  minded  to  his  welth.  And 
they  that  thus  deme,  think  that  he  long  time  in  King  Edwardes  life  fore- 
thought to  be  king  in  case  that  the  king  his  brother  (whose  life  he  looked 
that  evil  dyth  stunned  shorter)>houlde  happen  to  decease  (as  indede  he  did) 
while  his  children  wer  yonge.  And  thei  deme,  that  for  theys  intente  he 
was  gladde  of  his  brother's  death,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  life  must 
needes  have  hindered  hym  so  entendynge,  whither  the  same  Duke  of 
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Clarence  hadd  kepte  him  true  to  his  nephew  theyonge  king,  or  euterprlsed 
to  be  kyng  himself.  But  of  all  this  pointe  is  there  no  eertaintie,  and 
whoso  divineth  uppon  conjectures  may  as  wel  shote  to  farre  as  to  shore, 
Howbeit  this  have  I  by  credible  informacion  learned,  that  the  selfenighte 
in  which  Kinge  Edward  died,  one  Mystlebrooke,  longe  ere  mornynge, 
came  in  greate  haste  to  the  house  of  oae  Pottyer  dwellyng  in  Beddecrosse 
strete  without  Crepulgate;  and  when  he  was  with  hastye  rappyng 
quickly  letten  in,  he  shewed  unto  Pottyer  that  Kynge  Edward  was 
cLepared.  By  my  truthe,  manne,  quod  Pottier,  then  wyll  my  mayster  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  be  kynge.  What  caus  he  hadd  so  to  thynke,  harde  it 
is  to  saye,  whyther  hee,  being  toword  him,  anyethinge  knewe  that  hee 
suche  thinge  proposed,  or  otherwyse  had  anye  inkelynge  thereof :  for  he 
was  not  likely  to  speak  it  of  noughte.  .  .  .  (After  the  murder  of  the 
little  Princes)  King  Bichard  himself,^  as  ye  shal  hereafter  here,  slain  in 
the  flelde,  hacked  and  hewed  of  his  enemies  handes,  hanged  on  horseback 
dead,  his  hare  in  despite  torn  and  togged  lyke  a  cur  dogge.  And  the  mis- 
chiefe  tiiat  he  tooke,  within  lesse  than  thre  yeares  of  the  mischiefe  that  he 
dyd.  And  yet  all  the  meane  time  spente  in  much  pain  and  trouble  out- 
ward, much  feare,  anguish,  and  sorrow  within.  For  I  have  heard  by 
credible  report  of  such  as  wer  secrete  with  his  chamberers,  that  after  this 
abhominable  deede  done,  he  never  hadd  quiet  in  his  minde,  hee  never 
thought  himself  sure.  When  he  went  abrode,  his  eyen  whirled  about,  his 
body  privily  fenced,  his  hand  ever  on  his  dager,  his  countenance  and  man- 
er  Uke  one  alway  ready  to  strike  againe,  he  took  ill  rest  a  nightes,  lay 
long  wakyng  and  musing,  sore  weried  with  care  and  watch,  rather  slum- 
bred  then  slept,  troubled  wyth  fearful  dreames,  sodainly  sommetyme 
starte  up,  leape  out  of  his  l>ed  and  runne  al)out  the  chamber,  so  was  his 
restles  herte  continually  tossed  and  troubled  with  the  tedious  impression 

and  stormy  remembrance  of  his  abominable  dede (During  the 

battle  of  Bosworth)  While  the  first  wardes  of  the  battail  had  fought  so 
inanfuliy,  Bichard  perceived  by  his  spies  Henry  afar  off  with  a  fewe  cam- 
paigny  of  armed  men.  Afterward  comyng  nere,  Bichard  knewe  him  by 
signs  and  tokens,  then  beyng  infiamed  with  anger,  furiously  stroke  the 
horse  with  the  spurres  and  ran  out  of  the  one  side  of  the  hoste,  and  like  a 
lion  ran  at  hym.  On  the  other  side  Henry,  perceiving  hym  comyng,  was 
very  desirouse  to  mete  him.  Bichard  at  the  first  settyng  forth  killed  diverse 
that  stoode  before  him,  again  he  threwe  down  Henryes  banner  and  William 
Brandon  the  bearer  also,  he  ran  at  Cheiny,  a  man  of  great  might,  which 
came  for  to  meet  hym,  and  with  great  violence  overthrewe  hym  to  the 
g^nnde^  and  thus  he  made  himself  a  wale  through  them  for  to  come  to 
Henry.  But  Henry  kept  better  tacke  with  hym  then  his  men  wood 
liave  thooght,  whiche  then  was  almost  in  despaire  of  the  victory.  And 
efven  at  that  time  to  them  came  William  Stanleyto  aide  them  with  thre 
thousand  men,  and  even  at  the  very  same  time  the  residue  of  Kyng 
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Biohardes  men  wer  pat  to  flight.  Then  Biohard  fighting  alone  in  the 
middst  of  al  hiB  enemies  was  overthrowne  and  slain.  .  .  Bichard  might 
(as  the  fame  went)  a  saved  hymself  if  be  would  a  fled  awaie,  for  those  that 
were  abont  him,  when  thei  sawe  his  men  fh>m  the  banning  fight  but 
faintly  and  that  some  were  ronne  awaie  to  the  other  part,  suspected 
treason  and  billed  hym  to  file,  and  when  the  matter  was  manifest  that  all 
hope  of  victory  was  paste,  thei  brought  hym  a  swift  horse.  He  puttyng 
aside  all  hope  and  trust  that  was  in  fliyng  made  (as  it  was  said)  this 
answer,  that  this  day  he  would  have  either  an  end  of  the  battail  or  els  of 
his  life,  suche  was  his  great  audacite  and  manfuluess  whiche  because  he  did 
se  certainly  that  in  this  dale  he  should  obtain  the  iLyngdome  quietly  all  dales 
of  his  life  or  els  lose  bothe  forever,  he  entred  in  amongst  theint,  as  it  was 
declared  before,  intendyng  utterly  either  to  lose  all  or  els  to  win  all.  And 
so  the  wretche  died,  havyng  the  end  that  al  suche  were  wont  to  have, 
whiche  in  the.  stede  of  lawe,  honesty  and  al  godliness  folowe  their  owne 
appetite,  villainy  and  all  wickednesse.  .  .  .  He  reigned  two  years  two 
monthes  and  one  dale;  he  was  but  of  a  small  stature,  havyng  but  a 
deformed  body,  the  one  shoulder  was  higher  th^n  the  other,  he  had  a 
shorte  face  and  a  cource  looke  whiche  did  betoken  malice,  gyle  and 
deceit.  And  while  he  did  muse  upon  anythyng  standyng,  he  would  bite 
his  under  Hppe  continually,  whereby  a  manne  might  perceive  his  oruele 
nature  within  his  wretched  body  strived  and  chafTed  alwaie  within  hym- 
self, also  the  dagger  whiche  he  bore  aboute  hym,  he  could  alwaies  be 
choppyng  of  it  in  and  out.  He  had  a  sharpe  and  pregn^aunt  witte,  subti  le 
and  to  dessimule  and  fain  very  mete.  He  had  also  a  proude  and  cruell 
mynor,  which  never  went  from  hym  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  whiche  he 
had  rather  suffer  by  the  cruell  sworde,  though  all  his  compaignie  did 
forsake  him,  then  by  shamefull  flight,  he  would  favoure  his  life,  whiche> 
after  might  fortune,  by  sicknesse  or  other  condyng  punyshmente,  shortely 
too  perishe.  —  More's  Life  of  Richard  III. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  character  of  Richard  in  history  see 
Green,  Hume,  and  Mackintosh's  ExsLory  of  England;  and  for  dis- 
cussion of  Shakespeare's  Bichard  see  Hudson,  Dowden,  Grervinus,  and 
the  able  and  interesting  discussion  by  Kuno  Fischer,  Shakespeare?^ 
Ch^raMerenirvncMv/ag  Ri^  IIL;  for  Queen  Anne  and  Queea 
Elizabeth  see  Strickland's  Queens  of  Ungland;  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
see  Scott's  Anne  of  Geirstein^  and  Quentin  Durtoard, 

Wm.  Taylob  Thom. 
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SHAKESPEARE  STUDY  IN  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  study  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  University,  has  assumed  propor- 
tions commensurate  with  the  highest  aims  and  results,  embracing,  as 
it  does,  extended  courses  of  lectures  on  Elisabethan  English,  on  Shakes- 
pearian bibliography,  on  the  chronology  of  the  plays,  as  determined 
by  internal  and  external  evidence,  on  the  poet's  language-shaping, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  on  the 
dramatic  action  and  motive,  and  the  mise  en  ac^ne,  of  some  twenty  of 
the  plays,  on  the  poet's  art  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  dramatic 
contemporaries,  and  op  various  collateral  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  readings  of  several  plays  are  given  by 
Professor  Corson  during  the  year,  to  which  all  who  wish  to  attend 
them  are  admitted. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  made,  in  regard  to  the  prizes 
now  attached  to  the  course  of  Shakespearian  study  in  the  University : 

"  OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CrORNEIiL  UNIVEBSITT, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  4  Jan.  1888. 

THE  MBS.  A.  8.  BABNES  SHAKESPEABE  PBIZE. 

The  faculty  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mrs.  A.  ti.  Barnes,  of  New 
York  city,  has  given  to  the  University  authorities  a  sum  of  money,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  to  be  given  annually  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
some  subject  connected  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  written  by  a  student 
of  Cornell  University.  The  amount  of  the  prize  this  year  will  be  sixty 
dollars  in  money.  The  essays  for  the  present  year  must  be  completed  and 
presented  to  the  Professor  of  English  Literature,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June,  and  must  bear,  in  every  case,  a  fictitloas  signature,  accompanied 
by  the  name  of  the  writer  In  a  sealed  envelope. 

The  subject  for  the  present  year  is :~ 

TTie  dramatic  action  and  motive  of  King  John;  ths  national  spirit  as 
embodied  in  Falconbridge  ;  with  a  comparative  study  of  *  The  Troublesome 
Reign  of  John,  Eihg  of  England^  (1591)i  and  Shakespeare'' s  King  John^ 
as  exhibiting  the  Shakespearian  nonrpartisan  spirit 

The  prize  offered  by  the  New  Shakspere  Society  of  London,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  valuable  publications  of  the  society,  is  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent passing  the  best  general  examination  on  the  Shakespearian  work  of 
the  year." 
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The  following  letter,  from  Mrs.  Barnes,  in  which  she  offers  her  prize 

to  the  University  authorities,  and  expresses  her  high  estimate  of  the 

educating  value  of  Shakespearian  study,  will  be  read  with  interest: — 

"  To  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage, 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees, 

Cornell  University. 

My  Dear  Sir :— I  desire  to  place  in  your  keeping  a  bond  worth  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  the  interest  on  this  sum  to 
be  expended  annually,  in  such  way  as  your  committee  may  deem  most 
fitting,  in  a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  student  of  your  university  who  shall 
write  the  best  essay  on  Shakespeare. 

In  asking  for  such  an  essay,  I  am  fully  conscious  how  very  small  ad- 
vance even  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  student  can  make  in  so  wide 
a  field,  during  the  brief  years  of  college  life.  My  hope  is  to  win,  if  possible, 
a  wise  beginning,  feeling  sure,  if  this  is  won,  the  stimulus  is  gained  for 
ftirther  work  in  a  study  unsurpassed  in  its  power  to  quicken  thought, 
enlarge  the  mental  vision,  to  strengthen  and  deepen  spiritual  growth. 

Hoping  for  your  favorable  assent  to  this  project,  I  am,  with  best  and 
warmest  prayers  for  the  noble  work  committed  to  your  care, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Maby  M.  Barnes. 

815  St.  Mark's  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  June,  1887.  . 

The  following  are  some  of  the  valuable  works  which  have  been  sent 
to  Professor  Corson,  for  prizes,  by  The  New  Shalcspere  Society  of 
London : — 

The  oldest  English  Texts.  Ed.  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  668. 
(Early  English  Text  Society.) 

The  English  works  of  Wyclif  hitherto  unprin ted.  Ed.  by  F.  D.  Matt- 
hew.    8vo.  pp.  «i-f-672.     (Early  English  Text  Society.) 

The  Bomance  of  William  of  Palermo  :  etc.  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Bkeat  8vo. 
pp.  xliv.+328.  (Early  English  Text  Society.) 

The  English  Charlemagne  Romances,  Part  1.  Sir  Ferumbras.  Ed.  by. 
S.  J.  Herrtage.    8vo.  pp.  xxxii-f  256. 

Shakspere's  Eugland.—Philip  Stubbes*s  Anatomy  of  the  Abuses  in 
England  in  Shakspere's  Youth,  A.  D.  1583.  Ed.  by  F.  J.  FurnlvalL  4to. 
pp.  876.    (New  Shakspere  Society.) 

The  Early  English  Version  of  the  Oesta  Bomanorum.  Ed.  by  B.  J. 
Herrtage.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.+563.    (Early  English  Text  Society.} 

Shakespeare's  Centurie  of  Prayse;  1591-63.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  LL.  D, 
xoy.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv-f-471. 
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The  Digby  Mysteries.    Ed.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  roy.  Svo^pp.  xxxii+240. 

Bobert  Chester's ' Love*s  Martyr,  or  Bosaliu's  Complaint'  (1601)  Ed.  by 

Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  L  L.  D.,  F.  8.  A.    roy.  8vo.  pp.  lxxxiv2+54. 

And  other  works  (including  several  edited  reprints  of  quarto  Shake- 
spearian texts)  which  our  present  space  does  not  alh  w  us  to  mention. 


Open  Court 


That's  a  question ;  how  shall  we  try  It? 

-^The  Oomedy  i^  Errors,  V,  1,  421. 

In  this  I'll  be  impartial;  be  you  Jndge 

Of  your  own  cause. 

—Meaturefor  Meatvre,  V,  1, 108. 


BA  CON  AND  SHAKESPEARE  COMPARED. 

To  THE  Editor  :  —  Many  good  persons  find  themselves  much 
disturbed  by  this  clatter  about  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  works 
and  by  the  difficulty  which  they  experience  of  knowing  just  what 
to  think  of  the  many  alleged  coincidences  and  resemblances  between 
the  writings  of  Bacon  and  of  Shakespeare.  They  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  nor  opportunity  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
fanciful  structure  which  the  Baconians  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
built  up.  These  admirers  of  the  great  poet  feel  something  of  the 
embarrassment  of  a  man  who  is  endeavoring  to  tell  by  the  tracks^  or 
rather  by  some  other  man's  description  of  the  tracks^  whether  it  was 
his  greyhound  or  his  bull-dog  that  had  been  killing  his  sheep :  he 
finds  the  easy  plan  is  to  let  the  tracks  alone  and  to  watch  for  the  dog. 
So,  instead  of  much  reading  about  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  the  better 
plan  is  to  read  and  compare  some  extracts,  even  though  short  ones, 
from  the  works  of  the  two  men ;  the  better  plan  for  straightforward, 
common-sense  people  who  have  no  desire  to  pretend  to  ^^  get  them 
glass  eyes ;  and,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  to  see  the  things  they 
do  not," 
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If^  as  Buffon  says,  and  as  is  generally  agreed,  *'  the  style  is  the  man/' 
few  persons  of  ordinary  cast  of  mind,  after  making  all  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  between  dramatic  poetry  and  didactic  prose, 
will  rise  from  the  comparison  without  the  strengthened  conviction 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  Bacon^s  works,  and  that  Bacon  did 
not  write  Shakespeare's  works. 

For  example,  compare  with  Bacon's  essay  Of  Truth  some  of  the 
references  to  Truth,  with  their  contexts,  given  in  Clarke's  Ooncord" 
anoe  to  Shalcespeare^  or  in  Bartlett's  Shakespeare  PhroM  Book,  or,  in 
the  abs^ce  of  these  books,  the  following  passages  taken  rather  at 
random :  Mea,8ure  for  Meamirey  V,  i ;  ^  Henry  VI :  III,  i  and  iii ;  Wtn- 
ter^s  Tale,  III,  ii;  Henry  VIII:  III,  ii ;  Macbeth,  I,  iii,  and  IV,  iii ; 
JSing  Lear,  I,  i.  With  the  essay  Of  Death  compare  Much  Ado,  V,  iii ; 
King  John,  III,  iv;  Richard  II:  III,  ii;  £  Henry  IV:  III,  ii ; 
£  Henry  VI:  III,  ii  and  iii ;  Borneo  and  Juliet,  IV,  v,  and  V,  iii ; 
Macbeih,  II,  ii  and  iii,  also  V,  v ;  Hamlet,  III,  i,  and  V,  ii.  With  the 
essay  Of  Unity  in  Bdigion  compare  Merchard  of  Venice,  III,  ii,  and 
IV,  i ;  King  John,-  III,  i ;  Hamlet,  III,  iv ;  2  Henry  IV:  IV,  ii ; 
Henry  V:  I,  ii,  IV,  i;  and  viii ;  Henry  VIII:  III,  ii,  V,  iii;  Mad}eth, 
II,  iii ;  IRng  Lear,  V,  iii ;  Measure  for  Measure,  II,  ii. 

These  three  essays  are  selected  simply  because  they  happen  to 
stand  first  in  the  collection ;  and  the  respective  references  to  Shake- 
speare will  not  all  be  found  to  have  more  than  the  same  generaf  sub- 
jects as  the  essay  compared.  Readers  can  carry  the  comparison  farther 
for  themselves. 

Hollina  Iniditute,  Pa.  Wm.  Taylor  Thom. 


A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  WINTERS  TALE. 

To  THE  Editob  :  —  In  his  last  speech  of  the  first  act  of  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,  Polixenes,  who  is  about  to  take  the  advice  of  Camillo  and 
fly  from  King  Leontes'  court,  says :  — 

Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 

The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 

Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion. 
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Richard  Grant  White^  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  (1865) 

says : — 

This  passage  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  all 
these  plays.  If  it  be  corrupted,  no  one  has  been  able  to  restore  it ;  if  it  be 
genuine,  no  one  has  acceptably  explained  it.  Malone  paraphrased  it  as 
follows  :  "  Oood  expedition  befriend  me  by  removing  me  from  a  place  of 
danger,  and  comfort  the  innocent  queen  by  removing  the  object  of  her 
husband's  Jealousy  ;  the  queen,  who  is  the  subject  of  his  conversation,  but 
without  reason  the  object  of  his  suspicion.''  No  other  comment  upon  the 
passage  is  worth  perpetuation. 

May  not  the  following  be  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
perplexing  passage? — May  good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  com- 
fort the  gracious  queen  who  is  a  part  of  King  Leontes^  theme  (the 
meaning  of  Polixenes  being  that  the  queen  is  an  object  of  the  king's 
suspicion  as  well  as  himself),  but  may  my  expedition  comfort,  that  is 
sustain,  encourage,  strengthen,  or  corroborate  (see  Ogilvie's  Imperial 
dictionary)  nothing  of  the  king's  ill-ta'en  suspicion  ;  Polixenes,  not 
unnaturally  fearing  that  his  secret  and  hasty  departure  will  strengthen 
or  possibly  confirm  the  suspicion  entertained  by  the  king. 

ChieagOy  III.  F.  C.  McClenthen. 


SIi2i.te$pe2iLre  So<^i^K^5- 


Sach  a  holy  witch 
That  he  enchants  societies  Into  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his.  Ci/mbeline,  I,  y\,  106. 


Montreal  Shakespeare  Club. — 17th  Meeting,  January  30th, 
1888 :  The  business  of  the  evening  being  the  Essays  on  Henry  VIII, 
Mr.  Boodle  began  with  a  paper  on  the  "  Authorship  of  the  Play." 
The  play  which  may  be  described  as  commonplace,  yet  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  on  the  boards.  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  did 
not  write  the  whole  of  it;  the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
of  opinion  that  Ben  Jenson  was  his  collaborator,  but  we  most  probably 
have  to  thank  Fletcher  or  Massinger  for  many  of  the  scenes.     It  was 
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difficult,  however,  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  lines,  as  so  much  of  the 
work  could  have  been  written  by  Fletcher ;  to  illustrate  this  point  a 
selection  from  Tennyson's  "  Maud  "  was  given,  very  much  resembling 
the  early  style  of  Swinburne.  It  was  difficult,  too,  to  accept  the  theory 
of  the  metrical  tests,  as  there  was  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  critics.  The  play  was  the  result  of  three  periods  but  of  two 
hands,  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher.  Mr.  McGillicuddy  followed  with  a 
paper  on  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  VIII/'  in  which  the  king's 
education,  his  wars,  marriages,  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  civil  policy,  the 
weaknesses  and  stredgth  of  his  character  were  described  in  a  humorous 
and  original  manner.  Mr.  W.  McLennan  concluded  with  an  eftay  on 
"  Catherine  of  Arragon."  After  an  estimate  of  her  position  in  tlie 
play,  her  early  history  was  given,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  character 
of  the  king.  '  The  early  years  of  her  married  life  seem  to  haye  been 
happy,  although  from  the  first,  we  now  know,  he  was  unfaithful.  The 
history  of  the  divorce  and  the  shameless  nature  of  the  court  which  de- 
creed it  were  well  shown  in  the  play.  In  consequence  of  her  treatment 
after  her  divorce  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  sunk  under  the  load  which 
had  made  her  life  unhappy. 

New  York  Shakespeare  Society  February  Meeting. — 
Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  Collie,  February  23d;  the  President, 
Appleton  Morgan,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  William  Reynolds  read  the 
paper  of  the  evening, "  Shakespeare  No  Lawyer."  Mr.  Reynolds  said 
that  he  had  selected  the  well-worn  theme  of  the  legal  errors  in  Portia's 
rulings  in  the  Shylock-Antonio  case  deliberately,  because  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  point  out  some  probable .  sources  of  them  not  quite  so 
familiar.  He  thought  everybody  by  this  time  sympathized  with 
poor  Shylock,  who  was  sentenced  by  Portia  to  death  and  confiscation 
of  property  on  a  charge  of  murder,  the  only  specification  of  which 
charge  was  that  he  had  brought  a  suit  for  money  due  which  Portia 
had  just  decided  in  his  favor !  Possibly,  the  dramatist  drew  more 
largely  on  current  romances  than  on  the  Pandects,  or  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Possibly  he  went  even  beyond  the  story  of  Pranimelto  and 
Ansaldo  in  The  Jew  of  Malta,  and  drew  upon  such  popular  material 
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as  the  Famoys  Hidorie  of  Fryar  BacoUj  printed  in  London  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century^  which  certainly  seems  quite  as  sugges- 
tive of  the  rulings  at  the  trial  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  as  anjrthing 
in  Lord  Bacon's  Promua  is  of  the  sentiments  and  expressions  scattered 
throughout  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  this  story  the  clever  Friar  out- 
wits the  devil^  and  cheats  him  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money  due  him 
—  this  being,  of  course,  a  perfectly  proper  proceeding,  no  such  maxim 
as  that  even  the  devil  ought  to  receive  his  due  having  obtained  at 
that  time.  The  drama  was  several  centuries  in  wearing  out  the  idea 
that  the  devil  in  some  shape  must  always  be  the  funny  man  of  the 
play,  and  be  defrauded  of  his  own  (whatever  it  was)  in  the  wind-up. 
From  the  devil  to  a  Jew  was  but  a  slight  step  in  those  days,  and  the 
only  original  feature  in  the  schenie  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was 
making  the  stereotyped  catastrophe  happen  in  a  court  room,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  solemnity  of  a  strict  tribunal  of  unerring  (or,  as  it 
happened,  erring)  justice.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this;  or  is  it 
one  of  the  things  which,  locked  in  the  bosom  of  a  dramatist  not  in 
the  habit  of  sharing  his  motives  with  the  world  during  his  life,  need 
not  be  speculated  upon  ?  We  are  perfectly  convinced  by  this  time 
that  that  court  6cene  was  not  written  by  a  lawyer.  Even  had  Portia's 
rulings  been  such  as  might  have  been  attained  by  a  strictly  legal 
course  of  proceeding,  that  would  not  help  the  matter.  Anybody  can 
decide  a  matter  between  two  litigants,  and  half  th^time  his  decision 
will  be  correct.  But  when  the  reasons  for  the  decision  are  to  be 
given,  that  requires  caution  of  another  sort. 

Dr.  Price  wanted  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the  question,  Where  did 
Shakespeare  get  his  Law,  which  would  not  assume  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  lawyer.  It  is  suggested,  the  speaker  was  aware,  that  Shake- 
speare acquired  his  fondness  for  and  inclination  toward  the  drama 
from  following  companies  of  strolling^  players  in  his  youth.  Why 
should  not  he  have  followed  the  Assizes  as  they  were  held  from  town 
to  town  in  the  rural  England  of  that  day  ?  The  speaker  had  always 
been  impressed  with  the  pageantry  and  ceremony  the  administration 
of  the  law  gathered  about  it  everywhere.  He  could  take  this  audi- 
ence, he  believed,  at  this  moment  to  a  little  village  among  the 
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moantains  of  Virginia^  where-a  sitting  of  the  circait  ooart  would  be 
hailed  as  a  festival,  where  the  oountrj  people  came  in  droves,  gazed 
with  awe  at  the  stately  judges,  and  followed  the  hair-splittings  of  the 
lawyers  with  as  keen  an  appetite  as  their  children  would  have  watched 
the  riders  in  a  circus  or  the  tumbles  of  the  clowns.  Why  should  not 
the  impressible  youth  Shakespeare  have  absorbed  such  sights  as  these 
in  days  when  Elizabeth's  judges  traveled  in  awful  state,  in  costly 
robes,  attended  by  hundreds  of  retainers,  just  as  well  as  the  crude  per- 
formances of  a  rabble  of  ragged  players?  Both  were  dramatic  — 
the  former  the  more  so.  The  speaker  thought  the  reason  for  the  bad 
law  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  simply  that  bad  law  was  more 
dramatic  than  good  law.  If  Bacon  had  written  that  scene  he  would 
probably  have  had  the  rulings  technically  correct,  but  it  would  have 
hardly  held  an  audience  which  had  paid  its  shillings  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Morgan  agreed  with  Dr.  Price  as  to  the  pageantry  which  the 
administration  of  the  law  carried  with  it,  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. He  could  show  Dr.  Price  the  same  scenes  as  he  described  in 
Virginia  upon  Long  Island,  a  few  miles  from  where  they  were  now 
sitting.  He  once  went  into  Queens  County  to  try  a  case  at  a  country 
court  house,  and  found  that  the  entire  county  had  come  there  and 
brought  his  wife.  He  could  not  find  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side,  let 
alone  his  client.  Every  one  of  the  farm-bred  boys,  who  SMrarmed 
there  by  the  hundreds,  probably  looked  to  a  court  day  as  a  holiday, 
just  -as  he  looked  to  the  Fourth  of  July  or  a  visit  of  a  wandering 
circus.  He  was  glad  that  gentlemen  were  coming  to  perceive  that 
Shakespeare  was,  first  of  all,  a  dramatist,  and  (as  he  himself  firmly 
believed)  was  perfectly  willing  to  prefer  bad  law  to  good  law  if  the 
dramatic  element  in  the  former  exceeded  that  in  the  latter.  Besides, 
there  was  the  audience  to  be  considered.  If  Portia  had  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Jew,  the  audience  would  have  torn  the  theatre  into 
atoms  and  perhaps  lynched  the  actors.  « 

Mr.  McMichael  spoke  of  the  difibrence  between  a  lawyer's  and  a 
dramatist's  treatment  of  things ;  the  one  stating  his  causes  and  then 
slowly  and  exactly  to  his  results,  the  other  marshaling  his  causes  and 
then  suddenly  confronting  us  with  the  effects,  and  the  great  advan- 
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tage  in  the  way  of  impresBing  people  (as  in  cases  where  great  popular 
reforms  were  to  be  worked  out)  with  the  undesirabilitj  or  enormity  of 
given  institutions. 
Adjourned. 


Tte  Drxim^- 


Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  Is  took. 

And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 

—Sonnet  XLVII. 


A  NEW  HAMLET. 

High  among  the  enjoyments  of  the  passing  dramatic  season  should 
be  placed  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  seeing  power  and  promise  in  a  new 
Hamlet. 

Playgoers  have  had  the  happy  chance  to  see  Booth  and  Barrett 
again^  and  together^  in  a  number  of  their  best  Shakespearian  parts ; 
again  have  they  seen  Terry  and  Irving  in  their  deliciously  poetic 
renderiug  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  that  supremely  sincere  and 
noble  artist,  Madame  Modjeska^  have  they  wakened  their  souls  to  be- 
hold— so  best  may  they  see  her — in  old  rdles^  aud  new  rare  ones  in 
Imogen  and  Isabella;  the  well-disciplined  company  of  that  well- 
skilled  manager^  Augustin  Daly,  has  enlivened  for  them  the  fading 
poetry  and  lapsed  humor  of  the  Wdsummer-NighJ^s  Dream;  and  such 
honest  actors  of  the  good  stock -company  school  as  Louis  James  and 
Marie  Wainwright  have  done  their  best  to  make  notable  the  Shake- 
spearian  part  of  this  season's  play-list  But  a  new-tried  impersonation 
of  Hamlet  that  indicates  genius,  gives  a  fresh  date  deserving  of  special 
record.  It  is  true,  to  this  new  actor  must  be  attributed  the  sin  of 
extreme  youth,  along  with  the  virtue  of  novelty.  And  knowledge  of 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Creston  Clarke's  youth  forestalls  but  does  not  prevent 
ihe  disappointing  impression  of  boyishness  his  slim  figure  gives  when 
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one  first  sees  it  pictaring  forth  the  mehmcholy  Dane,  upon  the  boards 
of  his  fiither^s  theatre  in  PhiLidelphia.  Tet,  that  it  is  yoong  may 
more  distinctivelj  be  said  of  Mr.Wilson  Barrett's  Hamlet  than  of  his': 
for  though  Mr.  Creston  Ckrke  himself  is  younger,  his  Hamlet  is  not. 
Neither  does  he  mean  it  to  be  espedallj  young,  as  Barrett  does,  and 
the  version  of  Hamlet  he  uses  is  not,  like  Mr.  Barrett's,  corrected  by 
the  quarto  of  1603,  instead  it  is  the  usual  text  giving  the  grave-diner's 
data  for  Hamlet's  thirty  years.  But,  aside  from  all  this,  which  comes 
to  light  during  the  progress  of  the  play,  from  the  first,  before  he  has 
pronounced  a  dozen  lines,  it  is  evident  that  his  boyish  appearance 
matches  his  real  impersonation  of  the  character,  with  just  about  as 
much  agreement  as  Booth's  mature,  gray^rowing  manhood  now 
matches  his  fiery  impressible  Prince  Hamlet  Booth  used  to  look  the 
Hamlet  he  acts,  Mr.  Creston  Clarke  does  not  yet  look  his  Hamlet. 
If  it  is  a  graceless  comment  in  the  one  case  to  speak  of  the  irremedi- 
able discrepancy  the  years  have  brought,  in  the  other  it  is  a  graceful 
suggestion  to  point  out  the  correspondence  the  years  can  bring.  But 
in  either  case  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  inner  representation  to  confuse 
it  with  the  mere  external  appearance.  No  sooner  then^  does  further 
acting  proceed  to  develop  the  conception  of  Hamlet  exhibited  by  this 
slip  of  an  actor,  than  the  impression  of  his  youthful  presence  is  justly 
forgotten  in  the  eloquence  of  his  sensitive  face,  the  unaffectedness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  ring  of  truth  and  nature  in  voice  and  emphasis  ; 
while  the  lack  of  the  crudity  and  rant,  that  might  have  been  expected 
and  forgiven  in  so  young  an  ^ctor,  and  the  surprisingly  judicious  balance 
and  direction  he  maintains  over  the  flow  and  current  of  his  action^ 
justifies  the  exclamation  that  well  may  come  when  the  curtain  falls 
upon  the  first  act — "  O,  excellent  young  man,  how  much  more  elder 
art  thou  than  thy  years  !  " 

*  * 
"  The  air  bites  shrewdly.  Is  it  very  cold  ?  "  he  asks  Horatio,  as 
they  emerge  upon  the  platform.  At  the  entrance  of  the  apparition 
he  falls  back,  leaning  till  he  almost  reclines  upon  Horatio,  Surely^ 
this  Prince  believes  in  the  ghost.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  credit  Irving's 
or  Booth's  Hamlet  with  this  credulity,  simply.     But  this  Hamlet  ia 
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really  scared  at  first^  and  afterward  appalled,  as  Irving  and  Booth  are, 
by  the  fear  of  what  the  visit  portends.  The  growth  of  the  later  notion 
is  well  indicated  by  the  continuity  of  his  questions  as  he  beseeches  the 
ghost  to  "  tell  why  thy  canonized  bones  .  .  .  have  burst  their  cere- 
ments— why  the  sepulchre  •  .  .  hath  oped  its  ponderous  and  marble 
jaws  to  cast  thee  up  again — what  this  may  mean  that  thou/'  etc.,  in  such 
rapid  coherent  phrases  that  there  is  noticeably  not  the  rest  of  a  period 
between  "  To  cast  thee  up  again  ?  "  and  "  What  may  this  mean  ?''  and 
it  is  plain  tliat  this  last  question,  like  the  others  he  pours  forth,  refer 
back  together  to  the  verb  "  tell/' 

"  And  we  fools  of  nature — so  horridly  to  shake  our  dispositions,'' 
18  spoken  with  a  shudder  like  a  conscious  reversion  of  his  memory  to 
the  first  flash  of  his  fright,  although  with  his  next  breath  his  thoughts 
pursue  the  cause,  and  he  continues  his  beseeching  '^  Say  why  is  this  ?" 
— ^not,  be  it  noticed,  "  Say,  why  is  this  ? "  using  the  say  as  an  idle 
exclamation  at  the  threshold  of  the  sentence,  but  as  the  verb  impera- 
tive in  me  sense  of  "  Say  you  why  f — Wherefore  ?  "  and  then,  after  a 
a  pause,  with  a  direct  painfully-determined  plunge  at  the  heart  of  the 
difficulty,  ^*  What  should  we,"  striking  at  his  own  breast,  do  .^"  The 
close  observer  who  hears  this  Hamlet  only  so  far,  may  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  distinct  power  of  the  new  actor. 

The  rest  of  this  scene  follows  the  usual  stage  business  without  the 
elaborations  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  puts  in  it.  After  having  drawn  his 
sword,  on  turning  to  follow  the  ghost,  he  droops  it  and  holds  it,  point 
down,  back  of  him,  according  to  the  custom  Kemble  was  the  first 
to  set. 

A  few  other  points  that  struck  the  attention  may  briefly  be  noted. 
When  the  ghost  says,  "  But  know  thou  noble  youth,  the  serpent  that 
did  sting  thy  father's  life  now  wearc}  his  crown  ?  "  Hamlet  cries  out 
in  anguish,  '^  O  my  prophetic  soul  I "  adding  a  declaration  that 
is  also  a  question,  '^  Mine  uncle?  "  in  a  way  that  distinctly  differenti- 
ates his  pointing  of  the  lines  from  the  one  swoop  of  intelligent  confir- 
mation of  his  suspicions  with  which  Booth  marks  this  exclamation. 
Instead,  the  question  stands  as  though  awaiting  further  proof,  and 
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makes  the  ghost's  answering  ^^  Aye,  that  inoestuoos^  that  adulterate 
beast''  seem  fitting  and  sequent.  At  the  mention  of  his  mother  he 
•cowers  to  the  ground  and  drops  his  forehead  upon  his  open  fingers. 
Oriefy  tender  shame  for  his  mother,  sore  trouble,  more  than  fire  or  in- 
dignation, characterize  this  Hamlet.  Upon  the  ghost's  exit,  he  has 
lost  the  incitement  to  hear  more,  he  can  not  hold  his  burden  up,  he 
•cries  shame  to  heart  and  sinews,  in  vain^  fallen  headlong  to  the  earth. 
A  gentle,  lovable,  prince  is  he, — whose  grief  mingled  largely  with 
his  horror  that  "  much  offence"  is  and  must  be — whose  soul  is  per- 
plexed and  weighed  upon  with  the  thought  that,  the*  time  being  ^^  out 
of  joint,"  there  remains  the  cursed  spite  that  he  ^'  was  bom  to  set  it 
right," — ^but  whose  concern  for  himself  is  not  so  puling  that — even 
while  in  the  presence  of  the  curious  Marcellus — he  forgets  Horatio's 
claim,  to  his  trusty  nor  so  bitter  that — even  while  he  suspects  Ophelia 
of  being  set  to  decoy  him — he  can  foreswear  all  tenderness  and  wreak 
•on  her  unmitigated  hardness. 

*  His  idea  of  the  Prince's  relations  with  Ophelia,  especially  his  treat- 
ment of  the  dialogue  with  her,  is  not  only  original,  but  strikingly 
consistent  with  his  whole  portraiture  of  Hamlet  as  a  gentler,  more 
•chivalrous,  and  sensitive  soul,  than  the  stage  is  wont  to  see.  If  to  his 
mother,  he  is  ^^  cruel  only  to  be  kind,"  to  Ophelia  he  is  kind  because 
he  has  to  be  so  cruel.  His  renunciation  of  his  love  for  her  is  apolo- 
getic, depreciative,  yearning.  His  denunciation  of  her  submission 
to  the  plans  of  the  King  and  Polonius  is  considerate  of  her  filial  obedi- 
ence, almost  forgiving  of  the  wrong  she  does  him,  and  full  of  a  very 
swoet,  unselfish  bitterness.  When  Ophelia  sobs  her  "  Indeed,  my 
lord,  you  made  me  believe  so,"  he  draws  her  gently  to  the  chair,  where 
before  she  entered  he  had  begun  the  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  while 
she  sits  there,  he  leans  over  from  behind,  his  outstretched  arms  resting 
on  her  chair  and  often  almost  around  her^  pity  for  her  gentle  sorrow 
in  the  eyes  she  cannot  see,  and  in  the  voice  so  much  explanation  of  his 
perplexed  case,  along  with  his  declaration  that  he  loved  her  not,  and 
his  prescription  of  a  nunnery  for  her, — ^that  if  Ophelia  had  been  a 
tithe  less  soft  a  woman  in  will  or  head,  she  would  have  seen  his  love 
lYas  not  at  faulty — although  his  fate  had  indeed  cried  out  and  brought 
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him  knowledge  of  the  '^  more  offences  '^  at  his  beck  than  he  had  ^'  thought 
to  pat  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them 
in/' — and  she  woald  have  guessed  a  nunnery  was,  naturally  enough, 
the  only  place  left  in  which  her  old  lover  could  bear  to  see  her  after- 
life find  refuge.  During  this  first  part  of  the  ^alogue  his  tone  is  low 
and  gentle,  in  his  ardor  he  has  almost  forgotten  the  tell-tale  stir  of 
the  arras  he  saw  when  he  asked  her,  abruptly,  if  she  was  honest,  he 
remembers  it  presently,  when  with  sterner  eyes  he  asks — "  Where  is  your 
father  ?  "  and  she  tells  her  lie  only  to  confess  it  mutely  as  he  constraint 
her  eyes  to  meet  and  drop  his  penetrating  gaze.  In  the  remaining 
part  of  the  scene  his  speech  is  louder,  agitated,  meant  for  other  ears 
than  her's.  He  bids  her  farewell,  and  returns,  bids  her  farewell  again 
and  returns  again,  still  with  more  and  more  vehemence,  till  he  has 
made  to  the  listeners  his  final  threat — ^that  all  who  aie  married  but 
one  shall  live,  and  pronounces  to  Ophelia  his  final  agonized  entreaty, 

'*To  a  nunnery  go ! " 

* 

Another  characteristic  part  in  Mr.  Creston  Clarke*8  portrayal  of 

Hamlet  was  the  emphasis  he  laid  upon  his  superstitious  fear  that  the 

spirit  he  had  seen  might  be  an  evil  one.     His  thoughts  just  before  are 

busy  with  the  expedient  of  a  play  to  tent  his  uncle  to  the  quick.   Then, 

a  suggestion  of  his  fancy  seizes  him  that  makes  him  rise  and  stand 

rooted  with  sudden  terror,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyelids  lift,  his 

wide  eyes  stare  upward  as  he  pursues  with  caution  the  possibilities  of 

quite  another  side  of  the  case — his  nucleus  possible  innocence  and  hi& 

own  over-wrought  imaginations — 

The  spirit  I  have  seen 
May  be  the  devil ! — And  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleading  shape. — Yea,  and  perhaps 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 
Abuses  me— to  damn  me ! 

He  will  give  even  his  uncle  a  chance,  according  to  his  counsel  just 
given  to  Polonius  regarding  the  players,  the  less  he  deserve  ^^  the  more 
merit  is  in  ''  his  bounty ;  and  he  will  act  upon  external  evidence,  not 
apon  the  possibly  misleading  internal  witness  of  his  own  belief. 
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I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :  the  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscieiice  of  the  King!— 

he  exclaims  dedsivelj  and  thereupon  seats  himself  at  the  table  and 
seizes  his  pen. 

*  * 

Mr.  Clarke's  Hamlet^  it  may  be  seen,  has  the  merits  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity.  Its  simplicity  in  the  scene  just  described  serves  to  lay 
bare  an  essential  joint  in  the  framework  of  the  dramatic  action.  Its 
sincerity  in  the  subsidiary  scenes^  such  as  the  scene  with  the  players 
which  serves  as  the  prologue  to  the  great  play  scene ;  the  scene  with 
PoloniuSy  Guildenstem  and  Bosencrantz,  which  serves  as  the  prologue 
to  the  great  scene  with  his  mother ;  the  scene  with  Osric^  which  serves 
as  the  prologue  to  the  duel  scene ;  in  all  these,  the  sincerity  and  down- 
right  earnestness  of  his  Hamlet  seem  to  make  him  incapable  of  making 
them  the  marvels  of  clever  and  amusing  by-play  they  are  in  Booth's, 
and  especially  in  Irying's  hands.  They  are  not  with  him  light  mo- 
ments when  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  prince  within  him  trifles 
with  the  triflers  according  to  their  trifling,  for  the  time  seemingly 
holding  his^ mission  in  abeyance;  and  in  consequence,  a  good  deal  of 
the  intellectual  amusement  such  skill  always  gives  an  audience  is  lack- 
ing, but  in  sinking  these  scenes  in  the  main  action  an  advantage — per- 
haps not  essentially  necessary  to  this  eflect — ^seems  to  remain  for  the 
consistency  of  Mr.  Clarke's  idea  of  Hamlet. 

The  good  fiiith  with  which  he  has  pinned  his  belief  in  his  ghost  on 
the  issue  of  the  mock  play  comes  out,during  the  play-scene,  in  the  tension 
of  his  every  nerve  and  faculty  to  this  end.  And  the  suddenness  of 
the  hit  was  never  more  impetuous,  the  swiftness  of  Hamlet's  conclu- 
sions never  more  electric,  than  while  his  audience  watched  with  this 
young  actor  till,  the  instant  before  the  King's  roused  sense  of  guilt 
could  prompt  any  effort,  he  darted  forward  to  cry  to  his  face — ^^  You 
shall  see  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gronzago's  wife  " — and  the 
King  rises,  the  hubbub  starts,  and  Hamlet  and  Horatio  are  left;  alone. 
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On  the  other  hand^  during  the  great  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'^ 
his  manner  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  peculiar  sin- 
cerity and  gentleness  of  the  prince,  as  Mr.  Clarke  portrays  him,  if  it 
had  been  even  less  contemplative  and  more  agitated  than  it  was.  But 
it  is  with  no  illiberal  notion  of  prescribing  any  special  Hamlet 
as  the  only  one  the  text  can  support  or  various  histrionic  gifts  can  de- 
pict, that  this  suggestion  is  offered.  It  is  rather  with  the  idea  that  the 
Hamlet  here  considered  might  round  out  his  own  lines  better,  if,  in 
the  soliloquy,  there  had  been  shown  something  more  of  the  heavy,  un- 
bearable grief  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  fate,  followed  by  the 
vexed  unrest  and  anguish  with  which  his  gentle  but  keenly  intelligent 
and  conscientious  soul  would  resent  and  avoid,  if  death  were  a  dream- 
less sleep,  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  his  complicated  task. 

C.  P. 

Mr,  Irvtnq's  West  Point  Performance. — ^A  feature  of  pecu- 
liar interest  in  Mr.  Irving's  generous  performance  of  The  Merchaid  of 
Venice  befoi'e  the  cadets  at  Grant  Hall,  West  Point,  on  March  20th, 
was  its  successful  independence  of  the  stage  mechanism  and  picturesque 
scenery  on  which  it  is  too  often  supposed  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's  representations  mainly  rests.  The  stage  was  as  simple  as  Shake- 
speare's own,  and  painted  signs,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  indicated 
each  scene,  as  "  A  Street,"  "  Portia's  House,"  or  "A  Room  in  Portia's 
House." 

The  charm  of  the  play  was  all  its  own,  and  the  skill  of  the  actors 
was  so  triumphant  that  the  critics  vow  they  forgot  the  scenic  lack.  Mr. 
Irving,  in  the  course  of  the  little  speech  he  addressed  to  the  cadets,  gave 
them  some  good  advice  with  reference  to  the  reading,  not  of  the  "Hun- 
dred best  books,"  but  of  the  two  best  ones.  He  said  :  "  I  should  like 
to  say  to  you,  if  I  can  do  so  without  presumption,  what  David  Garrick 
said :  ^  Always  keep  your  Shakespeare  about  you.'  The  more  you  read 
it  the  more  you  will  like  it.  You  will  find  him  the  wisest  of  men. 
Perhaps  he  wrote  the  wisest  book  ever  written — except  one." 
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Obaenrattons, 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrmnt 

The  tenoarof  my  book. 

—Miuih  Ado  AfHinU  ITiUhh^,  TV,  i,  IM. 


The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare.  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Henry  Irving  and  Frank  A.  Marshall.  With  notes  and 
introductions  to  each  play,  by  F.  A.  Marshall  and  other  Shakespearian 
scholars,  and  numerous  illustrations  by  Qordon  Browne.  Volume  I. 
(Vol.  II  also  issued.)    New  York :  Scribner  A  Welford.    1888. 

11. 

we  said  before,  we  think  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  had  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  the  work  allotted  to  him ;  and  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire  in  what  manner  he  ha& 
executed  his  task.  The  entire  text  is  given,  and  what  the 
editor  considers  the  best  readings  are  adhered  to.  Of  coui8e»  there 
will  always  be  disputes  as  to  what  these  best  readings  are ;  but  as  an 
unusually  large  number  of  authorities  are  cited  in  the  notes,  and  as  the 
third  edition  of  Dyce  has  been  closely  adhered  to— ^^  which  seems  to 
hit  the  just  medium  between  slavish  adherence  to  the  old  copies  and  a 
reckless  adoption  of  modern  emendations  '^ — an  excellent  text  is  the 
result.  In  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  more  obscure  words  and 
expressions  the  editor  may  meet  with  some  opposition.  Thus,  in 
Lovers  Labowi^B  Lody  V,  i,  he  reads : — 

Arm. — ^Arts-n^an,  perambulate;  we  will  be  singuled  firom  the  barbarous. 
Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ? 

180 
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ezplaiiis  ^'charge-house^'  to  be  a  school-house,  and  in  a  note  adds  that 
''  it  maj  be  only  an  affected  expression  for  a  school  where  the  young 
'  charges '  were,''  Now,  Ingleby,  in  The  8tiU  Lion,  in  speaking  of 
this  word,  recommends  "  chi^rch-house,"  which  appears  to  us  to  be  by 
far  the  best  explanation.  ^'  The  misspelling,"  says  this  critic,  '^  may 
be  intentional,  to  indicate  the  pronunciation — just  as,  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  Dogberry's  '  losses '  may  have  been  intended  for  '  law- 
suits.'" Another  "ullorxal,"  the  well-known  one  in  Borneo  and 
JuUetj  III,  ii,  is  rendered : — 

Spread  thy  dose  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
That  runaways'  eyes  may  wink, — 

which  is  certainly  the  best  reading — in  fact,  the  only  sensible  one.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  editor  proposes  an  additional  emendation  to 
the  thirty-five  we  already  possess,  viz.,  ^'  that  there  may  have  been  in 
Shakespeare's  mind  such  a  word  as  *  run-i'-the-ways,'  i.e.,  vagabonds." 
But,  he  modestly  adds,  '^  the  passage  from  Richard  IIL  (V,  iii) 
almost  renders  this  or  any  other  conjecture  unnecessary,"  All  the 
original  emendations  adopted  in  the  work,  as  well  as  those  suggested, 
are  tabulated  at  the  end  of  each  play.  There  are  some  which  the  stu- 
dent may  not  be  willing  to  accept ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
discuss  them  when  reviewing  the  subsequent  volumes,  we  refrain  from 
analyzing  them  at  length  in  this  place.  An  emendation,  or,  rather, 
a  variation,  which  is  adhered  to  throughout,  is  the  eUsion  of  the  final 
e  in  words  ending  in  ''  ed  "  when  the  speaker  is  speaking  familiarly. 
^'  It  may  be,  therefore,  as  well  to  note  that  whenever  it  is  not  elided 
in  this  edition  the  syllable  '  ed '  is  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
reader." 

Of  the  chronological  order  of  the  plays  also  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  speak  when  more  have  been  printed,  as  only  five  have  thus  far 
appeared,  and  as  their  arrangement  is  at  variance  with  nearly  all  (if 
not  all)  of  the  consecutions  advocated,  we  shall  say  nothing  until  the 
editor  enlightens  us  how  Affs  Well  that  Ends  FTeUand  Tibas  Androni- 
cus  could  have  been  written  after  Romeo  and  the  Comedy  of  Errors. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  a  comparison  of 
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the  number  of  lines  in  each  play  which  can  be  omitted  in  the  repre- 
sentation without  injuring  the  plot ;  and  here  Mr.  Irving's  trained 
hand  has  unquestionably  been  krgelj  depended  upon.  We  have 
carefully  counted  these  superfluous  lines^  and  the  following  table  is  the 
result : — 

Total  Non- 
no.  of  essential  for 
lines,  acting  pur- 
oirca  poses,  ciroa 

Lovers  Labour^  Lost..: 2800  660 

Comedy  of  Error9 1800  260 

ISdo  Qentlemen  of  Verona 2050  170 

Borneo  and  Juliet 8000  970 

1  Henry  VL 2700  680 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  play  like  Romeo  amd  Juliet  undergoes  very 
extensive  abridgement  when  it  is  presented  upon  the  stage.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  original  production  is  suppressed,  and  yet  only  one- 
twelfth  of  The  Tiffo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (certainly  not  a  popular 
piece  at  the  theatres)  can  be  consistently  omitted. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Henry  Irving  Shake-- 
epeare.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  volume  is  printed  upon 
fine  glazed  paper ;  that  the  typographical  portion  is  excellent,  the  type 
being  exceedingly  clear  and  pleasant  to  read,  and  that  the  illustrations 
have  been  executed  with  great  care,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  son  of  the 
illustrator  of  Dickens. 


A  Bibliographical  Account  of  Englisli  Theatrical  Literature,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Robert  W.  Lowe.  New  York  : 
J.  W.  Bouton ;  London :  Nimmo.    1888. 

After  we  had  examined  this  volume  carefully,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  why  such  a  work  had  not  beep  published  long  ago.  Libraries 
are  now  in  possession  of  biblographies  upon  almost  every  subject,  and 
yet  the  department  of  dramatic  history  and  histrionic  art  has  been 
utterly  neglected.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  has  consulted  nearly  two  thousand 
volumes  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  English  drama,  the  development 
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of  the  stage,  and  the  conbroveiBies  of  actors)  managers,  and  the  public, 
has  provided  us  not  only  with  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  record  of 
theatrical  literature,  but  he  has  also  carefully  classified  his  work, 
adopted  innumerable  cross-references  for  facilitating  research,  and 
instead  of  presenting  us  with  a  long,  tedious  list  of  titles  of  books,  he 
has  added  most  delightful  notes,  which  constitute  a  dramatic  history 
in  themselves. 

To  describe  at  length  in  these  pages  the  contents  of  a  book  of  this 
nature  would  be  an  impossibility.  We  will  confine  our  remarks, 
therefore,  to  the  article, ''  Shakespeare,''  which  comprises  five  pages  of 
the  volume.  The  earliest  work  published  is  Rymer's  Short  Vtew, 
published  in  1693;  shortly  afterward  come  all  the  publications  per- 
taining to  Garrick's  Jubilee  of  1769,  and  these  are  followed  by  the 
Ireland  forgeries  (nineteen  titles).  Finally,  we  find  a  host  of  mis- 
cellaneous books  upon  the  later  Stratford  celebrations,  literary  and 
graphical  illustrations,  stage  history  of  the  Shakespearian  drama,  etc. 
The  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  are  excellently  illustrated,  and  the 
early  play-houses  receive  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  author  has  confined  himself  to 
English  dramatic  literature.  His  scheme  necessarily  compels  him  to 
exclude  such  books  as  Lewes's  Actors  and  Acting,  Ireland's  History 
of  the  New  York  Stage,  and  Alger's  Life  of  Forrest;  and  we  trust  that 
in  a  subsequent  edition  he  will  invade  a  wider  territory.  We  notice 
that  he  desires  any  additions  that  may  occur  to  the  readers  of  his  work, 
and  we  conclude  our  review  with  the  following,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  him : — 

The  Saunterer.  By  Hewson  Clarke.  2  v.  London,  1808.  (About  thirty 
pages  of  the  second  volume  are  devoted  to  criticism  upon  W.  H.  Betty.) — 
Kemp's  Nine  Days'  Wonder.  (Published  by  the  Camden  Society.— Elze : 
Eine  AufFUhrung  im  Globus-Theater.  Weimar,  1878.— Fischer :  Robert 
Greene,  etc.  Erfurt,  1869.— Hazlitt :  Criticisms,  etc.  London,  1854. — 
Laneham:  Kenilworth  Festivities,  etc.  Warwick,  1825.— Werner:  Die 
Elisabethanische  Biihne  nach  Ben  Jonson.    Halle,  1878. 

Shakspere  and  the  fiiedical  Sciences.  The  Presidential  Address  deliv- 
ered on  October  12th,  1887,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  of  the 
Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  by  L.  M.  Griffiths.  A  reprint  from 
The  Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,  December,  1887. 
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In  a  neat,  privately-printed  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  Mr. 
Griffiths  describes  ^^  the  six  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  what  we  now 
recognize  as  branches  of  the  medical  profession/'  These  are — the 
physician,  the  sui^eon,  the  apothecary,  tlie  tooth-drawer,  the  midwife, 
and  the  norse.  The  *^  gatherer  of  simples,''  from  his  oonnection  with 
the  preceding  classes,  is  also  treated  of.  In  a  brief  introduction  the 
author  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  deal  with  more  than  a  frag- 
ment of  his  subject,  but  intends  to  complete  the  work  at  a  future  time. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  his  book  as  fully  as  we  should 
wish  to,  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  see  the  promised  supple- 
mentary portion  before  long.  In  the  interim  Dr,  Griffith's  pamphlet 
forms  a  welcome  addition  to  our  shelves,  where  it  rests  by  the  side  of 
Bucknill,  Kellc^,  and  Field. 


Kler^ry  NoIe5. 


When  oomet  your  book  forth  T 

Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 

--Tlmon  of  Aihent,  J,  i,  f». 


A  DAINTILY  printed  volume  containing  **  Ppems  and  Epigrams,"^ 
by  Clement  Mansfield  Ingleby,  is  issued  from  the  house  of  Trubner<& 
Co.,  London,  by  Mr.  Holcombe  Ingleby,  in  remembrance  of  his  late 
&ther.  An  autotype  likeness  of  Dr.  Ingleby,  from  a  portrait  by 
Guido  Schmitt,  looks  out  upon  us  from  the  first  page,  and  reveals,  as 
does  the  verse  that  follows,  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  gentle  nature. 
To  this  slight  volume  of  graceful  poems,  Collected  here  from  various 
sources,  by  his  daughter,  for  the  benefit,  mainly,  of  his  family  and  pri- 
vate friends,  is  prefixed  an  interesting  memoir  by  his  son.  Mr.  Tim- 
mins's  memoir,  which  appeared  in  Shakespeabiaita  for  Dea  1886, 
is  quoted  from  largely,  and  these  citations,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional facts  and  personal  traits  brought  forward  by  his  son,  make  up 
an  appreciative  and  just  pen  portrait  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  latter  day 
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Shakespearians.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  his  friend,  Mr.  Timmins,  ocours 
the  folloMring  passage.  It  will  speak  for  itself  of  the  unarrogant  and 
impartial  tone  of  Dr.  Ingleby's  self-judgments. 

Oh !  hercPs  a  biographical  anecdote  for  you.  As  a  boy  in  my  te^ns  my 
liEtther  took  me  to  the  house  of  Sir  Fraucis  Chantrey— the  kindest  of  men. 
He  took  notice  of  me  and  sald^— ^^  Well,  young  man  I  What  are  you  going 
to  do  in  life?"  I  replied,  *'  Do  my  l>e8t,  sir."  To  which  the  old  sculptor 
answered,  '*Then  let  me  tell' you,  you'll  have  to  work  devilish  hard.''  I 
thought  of  this  when  I  read  in  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'  Is  it 
with  ease,  or  not  with  ease,  that  a  man  shall  do  his  heat  in  any  shape?'' 
Thomson  of  King  Edward's  School  [Birmingham]  under  whom  I  worked 
for  one  year  before  going  to  Cambridge,  told  me  for  his  last  words,  "  work 
hard  ?  Nonsense ! —  You  don't  know  wbat  hard  work  is : "  and  he  was 
right.  But  he  didn't  know  that  I  never  was  strong  enough  to  stand  really 
bard  work.  No  wonder  I  never  got  on  or  was  successful  in  anything  I 
undertook.  [A  statement  which  must  be  taken  from  Dr.  Ingleby's 
own  standpoint,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  his  ideals.]  But  I  had  this 
indemnity — I  not  only  did  not  grudge  the  success  of  others,  but  I  took  a 
positive  delight  in  knowing  that  good  work  had  been  done  by  others — 
better  men  than  myself— which  I  might  under  happier  auspices  have  done, 
and  which  I  should  have  done  with  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

The  range  and  depth  of  Dr.  lugleby^s  studies  is  brought  favorably 
to  view  in  the  posthumous  volume  of  essays  recently  'issued.  Of  the 
fourteen  thoughtful  essays  it  contains^  the  two  on  Coleridge,  the 
^'  Estimate  of  Wordsworth/'  and  the  essays  on  De  Quiucey,  and  on 
Buckle,  are  gathered  from  the  magazines  in  which  they  first  appeared ; 
and  they  are  well  worth  a  less  temporal  place,  for  they  sum  up  impor- 
tant biographical  and  bibliographical  details,  and  offer  the  criterion  of  a 
judicious  literary  taste.  To  the  two  essays  on  Lord  Bacon  an  especial 
value  attaches,  because  Dr.  Ingleby^s  scientific  attainment  qualified 
him  to  thoroughly  understand  and  fairly  discriminate  upon  the  various 
opinions  prevailing  in  regard  to  Bacon's  title  to  sland  as  the  framer 
of  an  original  and  sufficient  scientific  method.  And  though  Dr.  In- 
gleby  seems  to  agree  with  the  line  of  more  and  less  adverse  critics  from 
Macauley,  Ellis,  Herschell,  Whewell,  and  Huxley,  to  Liebig,  Lasson, 
and  the  body  of  Grerman  scientists,  in  so  far  as  they  all  allow  the  im- 
practicability of  the  Novum  Organum  and  its  inadequacy  to  the  task 
£aoon  propose^  for  it,  yet  he  is  not  ready  to  agree  with  the  extremists 
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that  the  Baconian  philoeophj  is  nothing  bnt  useleasness  and  vain 
gloiy.  He  showSy  with  Bympathy,  the  ability  and  sincerity  of  Bacon's 
attempts  to  discover  an  adequate  system  of  edeaoe,  and  refutes  certain 
garbled  versions  of  Bacon  according  to  the  Grerman  gainsayers,  by  other 
words  of  Yerulam  that  serve  to  convict  his  critics  of  either  nn&imess 
or  ignorance.  "  Theory  and  Practice/'  "The  Perception  of  Objects/* 
and  "The  Ideality  of  the  Rainbow/'  are  more  purely  scientific  essays. 
"  Bomantic  Histoiy/'  is  an  able  and  interesting  account  of  what  he 
calls  the  lAgendea  d  Mensonges  de  la  RevobUion,  He  instances  especi- 
ally the  baseless  extravagance  of  the  ^^engeur"  history — as  Oarlyle  tells 
it  in  his  text,  in  spite  of  his  own  refutation  of  the  same  in  his  iftscef- 
laniea — and,  also,  the  horrible  ingenuity  of  the  anecdote  of  Mile,  de 
Sombreuil's  drinking  blood  to  save  her  father's  life.  The  actual  facts 
of  this  luridly  picturesque  story,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
heroine  of  the  episode  are  that,  her  prayers  haviug  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  murderers,  she  fainted,  and  returned  to  consciousness  just  as  they 
had  borne  her  to  the  door  of  a  eaf^  and  were  offering  her  a  ^ass  of 
sugar  and  orange-flower  water. 

Fingers  stalne<}  with  blood,  had  smeared  the  glass.  My  first  impulse 
at  the  sight  of  the  ensanguined  hand  stretched  out  to  me,  was  to  turn  away 
in  horror ;  whereupon  one  of  those  who  had  supported  me  whispered  in 
my  ear,  "  Drink,  OUoi/enne,  and  think  of  your  father. '' 

Hence  it  appears  that "  the  act  of  drinking,"  as  Dr.  Ingleby  well  says^ 
"  is  the  only  particle  of  simple  truth  in  the  anecdote." 

But  it  is  rather  to  the  essay  which  is  appropriately  given  the  first 
place  in  this  volume  that  our  attention  especially  should  turn.  This 
initial  essay  is  on  ^'  Some  Traces  of  the  Authorship  of  the  works 
attributed  to  Shakespeare."  Starting  from  the  acceptance  of  the  broad 
truth  there  is  in  Itmerson's  &mous  dictum  "  that  what  is  best  written 
or  done  by  genius,  in  the  world,  was  no  man's  work  but  came  by  wide 
social  labour/'  and  applying  it,  as  Emerson  did,  to  the  body  of  the 
Shakespearian  dramas — that  supreme  empire  of  the  English  renais- 
sance to  which  a  thousand  various  national  impulses,  old  world  tradi- 
tions, and  already  halfnshaped  literary  products  were,  to  their  own 
advantage,  tributary — Dr.  Ingleby  proceeds  to  examine  the  question^ 
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whether  in  the  same  sense  that  ^^  Tennyson  may  be  called  the  author 
of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King/  in  that  he  re-imagined  and  re-created  ^' 
the  Arthurian  romance^  may  the  actor  William  Shakespeare  be  called 
the  author  of  Ther  Merry  Wives,  TlU  Shrew,  the  historical  plays^  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  Titus,  Timon,  PerioUsj  and  Harrdet.  In  weighing  the  ob- 
scure and  long-vexed  questions  of  mixed  authorship  or  Shakespearian 
revision  of  these  plays,  though  it  be  admitted  they  contain  more  or  less 
crude  fragments  of  out  and  out  borrowed  workmanship,  along  with 
the  livelier  parts  veined  with  the  fresh  blood  put  in  them  to  make  them 
stand  the  stage  anew,  it  is  clear  enough  that  Dr.  Ingleby  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  evidence  procurable  best  justified,  in  saying 
as  he  does,  that 

No  other  kiflown  name  is  entitled  to  the  credit  awarded  by  common  con- 
sent to  **  William  Shakespeare/'  unless  we  go  back  to  the  play-wrights  who 
preceded  him  and  are  able  to  identify  the  authors  of  those  plays  on  which 
8hakeBi>eare  founded  so  many  of  his.  ...  In  using  up  old  materials,  and 
grafting  one  play  on  another,  Shakespeare  was  merely  conforming  to  an 
established  usage.  We  can  hardly  regret  that  he  did  so  though  the  prac- 
tice be  reprehended.  .  .  .  The  material  he  used  up  seems  generally  to  have 
been  the  livelier  portions  of  the  old  theatric  stock,  which,  like  the  bones  in 
a  dust-heap  become  the  property  of  the  first  person  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  turn  them  to  account.  He  must,  indeed,  have  wrought  ut  Magnus  who 
made  those  dry  bones  live. 

Apart  from  the  large  number  of  the  plays  however,  that  may  yet 
come  to  speak  more  exactly  to  an  exacter  criticism  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  their  development,  Dr.  Ingleby  thinks  that 

In  all  probability,  several  of  the  comedies  (strictly  so  called)  and  of  the 
tragedies,«Jl!fao6e^,  Chriolanus  and  JiUiiis  Ocesar,  are  not  indebted  to  any 
older  plays  on  the  same  subject ;  and  that  Antony  and  Oleopaira^  Troilus 
and  OreuidOt  and  The  T&npest^  are,  in  the  profoundest  sense,  original 
compositions ;  the  entire  structure  as  well  as  the  architecture  of  each  play, 
being  wholly  due  to  Shakespeare's  incomparable  art.  Looking  at  those 
three  plays  only,  unless,  indeed,  my  judgment  has  been  warped  by  force 
of  habit,  I  there  discern  the  figure  of  a  poet  who  was  of  a  more  *'  select  and 
generous  chief"  than  any  of  the  imaginative  writers  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

To  the  courtesy  of  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  we  are  indebted  for  the  recently  issued 
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voluine  of  that  ^^  Society's  Transactions/'  This  pamphlet  is  rich  with 
scholarly  and  interesting  papers  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  beginning 
with  a  paper  of  the  late  Dr.  Inglebj's,  viz. :  ^^  Notes  on  The  Shake- 
spearian Canon/'  very  closely  related  in  subject  and  treatment  to  the 
essay  last  described,  followed  by  "  The  Philosophy  of  Epicurus  and 
Modem  Agnosticism/'  by  Dr.  Wm.  Knighton ;  "  The  Mythology  and 
Folk  Lore  of  the  Algonquins/'  by  Charles  G.  Leland ;  "  On  the  Abo- 
rigines of  Australasia/'  by  J.  Henricker  Heaton,  M.  P. ;  '^  A  Historical 
Sketch  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital/'  by  Wm.  Rendle ;  and  finally  by 
an  able  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carmichael  himself,  on  ^'Grotius 
and  the  Literary  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations." 

Poems  and  Epigrams?  By  Clement  Mansfield  Ingleby.  With  a  short 
memoir  by  his  son.  In  remembrance.  London :  Trubne^  A  Co.,  1887. 
Portrait.  16mo.  69  pp. 

Essays.  By  the  late  Clement  Mansfield  Ingleby,  M.A.,  L.L.D.i  etc. 
Edited  by  his  son.    London  :  Trttbner  A  Co.,  1888,  8vo.  327  pp. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Second  Series.  Vol. 
XlV.—Part  1.    Pamphlet,  pp.  181. 

Five  years  ago  Professor  Thom  published  a  little  book  of  fifly-foor 
pages^  containing  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  Hamlet  and 
Maobeth  examinations  which  awarded  in  1881,  and  again  in  1882,  to 
pupils  of  Professor  Thom's  Shakespeare  classes  in  the  HoUins  Insti- 
tute, Va.,  the  prizes  offered  by  "  The  New  Shakspeare  Society."  A 
thoughtful  essay  on  the  "  Class-room  Study  of  Shakespere "  com- 
pleted this  useful  volume.  It  has  been  of  service  in  the  world,  and 
a  new  edition  being  called  for,  an  enlarged  successor  of  the  earlier 
volume  is  now  issued  from  the  press  of  Qinn  &  Co.,  of*  Boston. 
There  are  additional  examinations,  with  answers^  on  Lear,  Othello  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  on  Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  KnighJtea  TcUe, 
and  Nonne  JPrestes  Tale  ;  and  finally,  a  special  examination  on  '^  Some 
Aspects  of  Womanhood  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson." 
The  work  these  examination  schemes  and  questions  have  called  out 
is  higher  than  that  many  higher  coU^iate  schools  could  furnish,  and 
the  whole  volume  stands  in  evidence  that  the  daily  studies  of  these 
young  Shakespearians  have  become,  under  sympathetic  guidance,  aa 
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bicreasmg  aouroe  of  warm  interest  and  intellectual  stimulation.  The 
book  bears,  therefore,  its  own  commendation  with  it.  It  has  proved  so 
usefal,  already,  in  one  class-room  that  its  mission  of  suggestion  and 
application  to  the  practical  work  of  many  another  may  be  confidently 
counted  on.  There  is,  probably,  no  teacher  of  the  English  literature 
which  centres  vitally  in  Shakespeare  who  would  not  be  interested  in 
this  suggestive  little  examination  manual,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
Shakespeare  class  or  club  in  the  country  whose  programme  would  not 
be  enriched  to  edification  by  the  engrafting  upon  it  of  some  appro- 
priate parts  of  Professor  Thorn's  careful  and  methodic  but  enthusias- 
tic work. 

One  element  of  essential  worth  in  the  artistic  comprehension  and 
enjoyment  of  the  plays,  we  would  have  liked  to  see  made  more  promi- 
nent. And  that  is  the  dramatic  action  of  the  plays,  whose  study, 
together  with  the  intelligent  and  critical  appreciation  of  good  stage 
representations,  makes  the  work  of  William  Shakespeare  alive  and 
beautiful.  But  this  it  is  almost  daring  to  suggest  as  a  needed  and 
legitimate  part  of  school  study,  and  the  earnest  sentence  with  which 
Professor  Thom  closes  his  new  preface  reminds  us  that  even  now  in 
many  unobscure  comers  to  study  Shakespeare  at  all  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful. ^ 

'*  It  is  mournful  to  think  that  prejudice  still  keeps  out  of  some  of  our 
flchools  as  a  text-book,  the  greatest  artist  of  our  race,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
^n^eatest  moralists  of  the  world.'' 

Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  examinations,  edited,  with  some  remarks  on 
the  class-room  stCidy  of  Shakespeare,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  M.A. 
Boston  :  Qinn  ds  Co.  1888. 12mo.,  346  pp. 

Among  the  autographs  especially  to  be  prized  in  Mr.  William 
Evarts  Benjamin's  recent  sale  catalogue  is  a  signature  of  Bacon's  on 
a  portion  of  a  document  dated  September,  1616,  the  year  of  Shake- 
speare's death.  A  bit  of  handwriting  of  Shakespeare's  second 
editor,  Alexander  Pope,  is  marked  to  sell  as  well  as  the  Chancellor's 
signature,  namely,  at  $40.  Another  easily,  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
speare editors.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  represented  in  the  list,  and 
his  autograph  undersells   Pope's  by  two  or  three  dollars.     Cheaper 
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fldll  18  a  letter  of  Wordsworth  dated  1616,  in  which  he  regrets  that  he 
has  no  poem  ready  to  send  to  the  Siakespeare anniveraary.  ''Iregret 
that  I  have  nothing  by  me  suitable  fw  a  purpose  so  interesting,  nor 
do  I  feel  it  to  be  in  my  power  to  prodnoe  anything  worthy  of  your 
acceptance  at  this  time.''  These  lines  fit>m  Milton's  Epitaph  on 
Siakespeare  he  then  quotes  to  fit  the  case  and  dose  his  apology : — 

Bear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fkme, 

What  needs  thou,  such  wectk  witqees  of  thy  name  ? 


St.  Patrick's  day  of  1888  saw  the  completion  of  The  Qreat 
Oryptogram^  with  which  the  public  has  been  threatened  ever  since 
1885.  English  copyright  will  be  secured  for  this  portentous  book  by 
issuing  it  through  Messrs.  Sampson,  Lowe  &  Co.,  of  London,  in 
the  country  where,  Mr.  Donnelly  says,  tAe  greatest  interest  i» 
evinced  in  the  work,  at  the  same  time  that  Messrs.  B.  S.  Peale 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  publish  it  here.  Before  leaving  Chicago  for 
England  a  curious  meeting  was  held,  March  12th,  in  Central  Music 
Hall,  perhaps  the  most  curious  over  which  the  writer  of  a  forthcom- 
ing book  ever  presided.  It  was  virtually  a  huge  newapaperian. 
^  interview."  The  audience  constituted  itself  a  body  of  irresponsible 
interviewers,  and  the  lecturer  blandly  delivered  himself  up  to  be 
interviewed  upon  the  main  mysteiy  and  cognate  Baconianisms.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  fun  derived  fix>m  the  pow-wow,  but  les» 
information.  In  fact,  all  that  can  be  gathered  is  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  1st  of  May  nothing  can  prevent  eveiybody  from  having  his 
chance  to  buy  Mr.  Donnelly's  book.  To  this,  we  inay  add  a  bit  oC 
the  work  itself,  which  the  publishers  kindly  furnish.  It  is  a  piece 
from  the  763d  page  of  the  predestinate  one  thousand  pages,  and  yet, 
so  near  the  ^nis  as  this,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  such  a  fraction^ 
the  story  does  not  seem  to  be  in  ieui  advanced  state.  It  looks  like, 
promise  still  instead  of  fruition.  But  naturally  the  publishers  would 
choose  a  safe,  incommunicative  morsel.     Here  it  is : — 

I  cannot  dip  into  this  text,  at  any  point,  witli  any  of  tlie  primal  root- 
numbers,  without  unearthing  a  story  which  coheres  perfectly  with  the- 
other  numbers.    And  this  has  been  one  cause  of  the  delay  in  publishing^ 
my  booic.    I  have  been  tempted  to  go  on  and  od,  working  out  the  marvel* 
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lous  tale ;  and  I  have  heaps  of  flngments  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  put 
into  shape  for  publication.  I  have  been  like  Aladdin  in  the  garden— I 
turn  from  one  Jewel-laden  tree  to  another,  scarce  knowing  which  to 
plunder,  while  my  publishers  are  calling  down  the  mouth  of  the  cave  for 
me  to  hurry  up. 

At  the  Aylesford  Library  sale  the  second  week  in  March 
fear  books  were  offered  which  attracted  the  book  connoisseurs  of 
London  and  caused  high-spirited  bidding.  They  were  the  first  four 
folio  editions  of  Shakespeare.  The  first  edition^  that  of  1623,  was 
knocked  down  at  $1000  to  Mr.  Ck)wden.  The  second  edition,  that  of 
1632,  went  for  $700  to  Henry  Irving.  This  volume  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1785  for  one  guinea.  It  is  enriched  by  a  large  number 
of  annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  third  and 
fourth  editions  sold  for  $62  and  $106  respectively. 

The  first  volume  of  t^  Bankdde  Shakespeare  left  the  press  the 
29th  of  March.  It  is  its  peculiar  advantage  to  give  the  earliest 
quarto  and  the  folio  texts  on  parallel  pages.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  its  preparation,  and  the  unusual  enterprise  deserves  the  inter- 
ested attention  of  Shakespeare  students. 

The  rich  collection  of  historic  playbills,  of  which  their  collector  and 
owner,  Mr,  William  Henderson,  of  the  Marylebone  Press,  London, 
sent  this  magazine  a  brief  description  (see  March  number,  pp.  126-7), 
is  valued  by  him  at  £250.  His  Shakespearian  collection  is  of  especial 
interest.  Of  some  of  the  plays,  such  as  ABUs  Well  and  Lovers 
Labcm^B  Lod^  it  is  very  hard  to  find  such  records.  Of  others,  such 
as  Pericles  and  TibiSy  even  Mr.  Henderson's  diligence  has 
failed  to  secure  a  single  bill.  In  the  many  remaining  plays  that 
public  and  actors  have  ever  loved,  this  collection  is  like  Macbeth's 
vision,  a  line  of  kings  and  queens,  that  seem  to  stretch  out  ''  even  to 
the  crack  o'  doom,"  to  tell  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  royalty.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  here  Mr.  Henderson's  rough  list  of  Hamlets  and 
Ophelias,  for  it  will  not  only  give  an  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  collec- 
tion, but  also  a  cursory  view  of  the  Hamletian  stage  from  Sheridan  to 
Irving. 
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Hamletb. — Sheridan^  Henderson,  Coitis,  John  Kemble  (first 
appearance  in  London),  Holman,  Camberland,  Cooke  (first  time), 
Cooper,  Wroogfaton,  Johnston  (first  time).  Pope,  Brunton,  Lacjr, 
Junior,  Booth,  Packens,  Powell,  M^get,  EUiston,  Young,  Faulkener, 
C  Kemble,  Mrs.  Powell,  Betty  (the young  Roscius),  Ham1[>lin  (first  time), 
Rse  (first  time  Dniry  Lane)  Kean,  J.  Kemble  (last  time),  Vining, 
David  Fisher  (first  appearance  at  Bath),  Vandenhoff,  Mr,  Serle  (first 
appearance  in  England),  Macready,  Yoang  (last  appearance  on  the 
stage),  Charles  Kean,  Cathcart  (first  time),  Wallack  (first  time,  Cov- 
ent  Grarden),  Phelps  (first  time),  C.  Kemble  (last  time),  Otway,  G. 
V.  Brooke  (first  time),  Mr.  Henry  Betty,  Fechter,  Powrie,  Barry 
Sullivan  (first  appearance  in  London),  George  Melville  (first  appear- 
ance in  London),  Evelyn  Evans,  E.  Granville,  John  Child,  Salvini, 
Wilson  Barrett,  Edwin  Booth,  Irving. 

Ophelias. — ^Mrs.  Chambers,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Baddeley,  Mrs. 
Craven,  Miss  Field,  Miss  Satehell,  Miss  TV%eeler,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs. 
Bannister,  Mrs.  Strickland,  Mrs.  Achmet,  Mrs.  Billington  (first  time), 
Mrs.  Kemble,  Miss  Poole  (first  time  on  any  stage),  Mrs.  Mountain, 
Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Johnston  (first  time,  Covent  Grarden),  Miss 
Biggs  (first  time),  Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs.  N.  Johnston,  Miss  Kniveton,  Miss 
Vining,  Mrs.  T.  Robertson,  Miss  Reeve  (first  appearance  on  any 
stage).  Miss  Bolton  (first  time),  Mrs.  Dickons,  Mrs.  Matthews  (first 
time),  Mrs.  Wallis,  Miss  N.  Kelly,  Mrs.  Belfield,  Miss  Kelly,  Miss 
Matthews,  Mrs.  Sterling,  Miss  Stephens  (Countess  of  Essex),  Miss 
Smith,  Miss  Cubit,  Miss  Jarman,  Miss  L.  Kelly,  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
(first  time).  Miss  King,  Miss  McNee,  Miss  Carew,  Miss  Foote  (first 
time),  Madam  Vestris  (first  time),  Miss  Carr  (first  time),  Mrs.  N. 
Siddons,  Miss  Hammersley  (first  time).  Miss  Graddon  (first  time)^ 
Miss  Love,  Miss  Faucit  (first  time),  Mrs.  Selby,  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Ashton  (first  time).  Miss  Turpin,  Miss  Norton,  Miss  E.  Tree  (first 
time).  Miss  Vincent,  Mrs.  Waylett,  Miss  Nuddart,  Miss  Allison,  Miss 
Rainforth,  Miss  P.  Norton,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Torry,  Mrs.  R.  Barnett,  Miss  Lebatt,  Miss  Susan  Cushman,  •  Mrs. 
Butler  (late  Miss  Fanny  Kemble),  Miss  May,  Miss  St.  George,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Saville,  Mrs.  C.  Boyce,  Miss  Chapman,  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq, 
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Miss  FranklaDdy  Miss  Glyn^  Miss  Keynolds,  Miss  Neath^  Miss  Olivia 
Goward^  Miss  Beaufort^  Miss  Florence  Worth,  Mdlle.  E.  Cattaneo, 
Miss  Eastlake,  Miss  Gerard,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  etc. 


Miscell^^ny. 


To  knit  again 
This  Boatteaed  corn  into  one  motaal  sheaf. 

—TUu$  Andronieut,  V,  ill,  70v 


The  Washington  Shakespeare  Pageant. — Birmingham,  the 
great  Midland  city  which  shares  fame  with  Stratford  as  a  town  notable 
for  the  honors  it  pays  the  Warwickshire  player,  gave  Washington  a 
saocessful  precedent  for  the  elaborate  and  elegant  Shakespeare  show, 
given  at  Albaugh's  Opera  House,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  March, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  The  per- 
formance began  with  a  grand  entry  of  personages  representing  the 
presentation  of  Shakespeare  at  the  coart  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Riggs,  of  Washington,  took  the  part  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  entered  preceded  by  the  royal  guards,  and  followed  by  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  knights  and  maids  of  honor,  as  well  as  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  Ministry — Lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Leicester. 
The  procession  was  heralded  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  cos- 
tumes accorded  with  those  worn  at  the  period  indicated  at  the  English 
court,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Elizabethan  Court  were 
admirably  represented  by  prominent  social  members  of  the  great 
American  Court  which  has  developed  from  Elizabeth^s  obscure  Vir- 
ginian province. 

By  command  of  the  Queen,  William  Shakespeare  was  summoned 
and  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Tweedale,  chief  clerk  of  the 
War  Department.  This  character  '^  has  never  before  been  represented  in 
this  country,''  and  the  costume  in  which  it  was  personated  was  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion.    Shakespeare  was  then  ordered  to  givA  the 
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court  a  series  of  soenes  -selected  from  his  plays,  and  there  were  shown 
in  sacoession  :  the  play  scene — HamMj  Illy  Hi;  the  balcony  scene — 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  11,  ii;  Lear's  abdication— i>ar,  I,  i;  Falstaff^s 
buck-basket  adventure — Merry  Wives,  III,  Ui;  the  fall  of  Csasar — 
Juliua  GoBsar,  III,  i;  the  trial  scene — Merchant  of  Venice,  IV,  i;  the 
banquet  scene — Macbeth,  III,  iv;  the  wrestling  scene  and  the  hunter's 
chorus — Aa  You  Idke  It,  I,  ii,  and  II,  vii;  the  eve  of  Bosworth  field 
— Richard  III:  V,  Hi;  the  Malvolio  hoax — Ikoelflh  Night,  III,  iv; 
Desdemona's  murder — Othello,  V,U;  the  statue  scene — Winter's  Tode^ 
V,  Hi;  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt — Henry  V:  iv,  vii;  the  whole 
being  fitly  concluded  by  a  grand  triumphal  march  headed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare  and  the  court,  followed  by  all  who  had 
appeared  in  the  pantomime. 

Irving  on  GtOethe  and  Shakespeare.  —  At  the  reception 
given  to  Mr.  Irving  by  the  Goethe  Society  of  New  York,  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  on  Thursday,  Uie  15th  of  March,  Mr. 
Irving  spoke  particularly  of  that  phase  of  Goethe's  career  which  is  of 
immediate  interest  to  the  actor  and  manager.  When  he  acted  as 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar,  said  Mr.  Irving,  — 

he  tried  to  give  practical  life  to  an  ideal  which  still  haunts  many  earnest 
minds — the  ideal  which  places  the  functions  of  the  stage  entirely  above 
the  tastes  of  the  public.  That  is  impossible.  The  popular  desire  for 
amusement  Gk>ethe  regarded  as  degrading;  the  ordinary  passions  of 
human  nature  he  sought  to  elevate  into  a  rarifled  region  of  transcendental 
emotion,  and  the  actors,  who  naturally  found  some  difficulty  in  soaring 
into  this  atmosphere,  he  drilled  by  the  simple  process  of  making  them 
recite  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  without  the  least  attempt  to  imperson- 
ate any  character.  His  theory,  in  a  word,  was  that  the  stage  should  be 
literary  and  not  dramatic,  and  that  it  should  hold  the  mirror,  not  up  to 
nature,  but  to  an  assemblage  of  noble  abstractions.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  ideal  was  predoomed  to  Mlure,  and  I  instance  it  as  a  useful  warn- 
ing  to  those  whose  discontent  with  the  variety  of  public  taste  is  apt  to  urge 
them  toward  impossible  reforms.  It  is  no  sign  of  retrogression  tiiat  there 
is  a  great  popular  demand  for  a  kind  of  entertainment  which  would  have 
excited  Qoethe's  disgust,  and  which  does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  your 
sensibilities  or  mine.  Even  genius  is  sometimes  erratic  in  its  appreciation 
of  the  stage.  Goethe  himself  had  astonishing  ideas  about  Shakespeare. 
If  U^ere  were  one  thing  which  Shakespeare  understood  better  than  any 
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other  it  was  the  law  of  dramatic  effect ;  yet  Gk>ethe  thought  it  necessary 
to  reconstruct  Borneo  and  Juliet^  and  In  WUhelm  Meister  the  players 
4nd  it  impossible  to  perform  Hamlei  without  making  Horatio  King  of 
Norway.  Wh^n  I  refreshed  my  memory  of  the  episode  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  manager  who  should  ever  be  accused  of  taking  liberties  with 
JFhiut  might  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  they  were  rather 
overshadowed  by  the  liberties  which  Ooethe  took  with  Shakespeare. 

Nature  should  be  the  manager's  ideal  and  art  his  familiar,  and  while 
inspired  by  the  one  and  aided  by  the  other  of  these,  though  his  work  may 
reflect  the  variable  moods  of  his  generation,  because  it  is  primarily  his 
business  to  amuse,  the  sum  of  his  efforts  will  be  a  substantial  increase  of 
the  universal  stock  of  wholesome  pleasure.  For  I  consider  that  the 
theatre  gives  a  rare  stimulus  to  every  sort  of  mind.  It  affords  a  world  of 
delight  to  a  multitude  whose  imagination  flnds  little  food  in  their  daily 
lives ;  it  rouses  dormant  Hympathies  and  makes  war  on  idle  prejudices ;  it 
presents  with  vivid  force  the  simplest  elements  of  life  to  all,  and  makes 
real  to  many  some  of  the  highest  poetry.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
that  some  phases  of  the  stage  which  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  this 
description  should  be  pointed  out.  Broadly  speaking  what  I  say  is  true, 
and  is  an  estimate  of  the  functions  of  the  theatre  which  is  borne  out  by 
the  best  experience.  You  will  see,  therefore,  how  important  It  is  that  an 
institution  which  exercises  such  wide  and  varied  influences  should  have 
all  its  agencies  developed  to  the  highest  utility.  What  is  necessary  on  the 
stage  is  a  harmony  of  all  its  features ~  a  unison  of  all  its  refinements. 

Shakespeare  commands  the  homage  of  all  the  arts,  and  their  utmost 
capacity,  when  rightly  directed,  can  do  no  more  than  pay  tribute  to  his 
splendor — the  splendor  of  the  greatest  master  of  our  mother  tongue,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  stage  was  most  innate  and  varied,  whose  work  is  there- 
fore the  actor's  greatest  pride  and  most  exacting  trial. 

Shakespeahe's  Heroines. — ^An  attractive  series  of  paintings  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  a  gallery  in  Brook-street,  London,  containing  some 
twenty  pictures  painted  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  day  for  the  Lon- 
don Oraphie.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  Mr.  Cal- 
deron,  Mr.  Fildes,  Mr,  Marcus  Stone,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  and  a  dozen 
artists  have  each  sent  an  ideal  picture  of  a  Shakespearian  heroine.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  sends  a  Desdemona,  faultless  in  form  and  feature, 
and  arrayed  in  the  daintiest  robe  of  white  and  brown  and  gold ;  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  a  Portia — ^the  Portia  of  JuKua  Ooesar — ^noble,  heroic,  a 
worthy  daughter  of  Oato ;  Mr.  Calderon  a  Juliet  who  loves  the  moon- 
light   Mr.  Henry  Wood,  the  painter  of  Venice,  naturally  takes  the 
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other  Portia^  and  paints  her  with  spirit  and  intelligence^  though  to  our 
mind  he  gives  her  too  oomic  a  cast  of  feature.  The  Jessica  of  Mr.  Filde» 
is  charming^  though  perhaps  her  prettiness  is  excessive.  Mr.  Val  Prin- 
sep's  Mariana  is  firmly  painted^  but  her  expression  is  rather  one  of 
simple  boredom  than  of  profound  dejection.  Not  for  a  long  time  has 
Mr.  Phil  Morris  painted  anjrthing  so  good  as  his  Audrey ;  the  blowsy 
country  wench  suits  him  exactly.  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse's  Cleopatra 
is  a  cleverly  painted  figure,  which  has  not  much  to  do  with  Cleopa- 
tra, and  Mr.  Goodall's  Miranda  is  drawn  with  his  usual  academic  per- 
fection.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  contains  some  vigorous  short 
sketches  of  the  plays,  written  by  Mr.  W.  E,  Henley, 

Latin  Version  op  the  Song  in  "  Cymbeijne.*' — ^The  follow- 
ing Latin  version  by  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Fear  no  more  the  heat  6'  the 
Bun,^'  originally  published  in  The  Varsity,  a  periodical  published  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  is  clipped  from  Dr.  Bolfe's  always  inter- 
esting Shakespearian  department  in  the  LUerary  World  : — . 

SsBviat  acris  hiems,  urat  sol  fervldus  agros ; 

Nil  tibi  quod  noceat  bruma  vel  eestus  habet. 
ExactuB  tibi  jam  labor  est  numerataque  meroes ; 

Claudit  opus  vesper,  tempus  ablre  domum. 
Aurea  sic  pueri,  sic  aurea  turba  puellsB, 

Servorum  ut  proles  sordida  pulvls  erunt. 

Torva  supercilia  et  gladios  oontemne  potentum ; 

Imperla  in  manes  nulla  tyrannus  habet. 
Omnia  mors  sequat ;  nee  m%]or  arundlne  quercus 

Nee  tibi  vestis  erlt  cura  neo  ulla  cibl. 
Begum  non  aliter  seeptra  atque  Machaonis  artes 

Pallados  et  doctae  munera  pulvls  erunt 

Ira  Jovis  cselo  tonet  et  micet  ignibus  sether, 

Non  rumpent  somnos  fulmina  dira  tuos. 
Irrita  nee  metues  mendacis  verbera  UngusB ; 

Ultimus  hie  luctus  leetlseque  dies. 
Tota  cohors  Veneris,  toto  quod  in  orbe  juvent»  est 

Lege  tua,  exiguo  tempore,  pulvls  erunt. 


SELECTED  REPRINTS. 


Part  XH.— PREFACE  TO  THEOBALD'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE—1 733. 

Ciontlnaed  from  March  number. 


[As  I  have  mentioned  the  Sweetness  of  his  Disposition,  I  am  tempted 
to  make  a  Reflection  or  two  on  a  Sentiment  of  his,  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
came  from  the  Heart.] 

The  Man,  that  hath  no  Musick  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  Concord  of  sweet  Sounds, 
Is  fit  for  Treasons,  Stratagems  and  Spoils : 
The  Motions  of  his  Spirit  are  dull  as  Night, 
And  his  Affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  Man  be  Trusted. 

Shakespeare  was  all  Openness,  Candour,  and  Complacence ;  and  had 
0ach  a  Share  of  Harmony  in  his  Frame  and  Temperature,  that  we  have 
no  Reason  to  Doubt,  from  a  Number  of  fine  Passages,  Allusions,  Similies, 
etc.,  fetch'd  from  Muaickf  but  that  He  was  a  passionate  Lover  of  it.  And 
to  this,  perhaps,  we  may  owe  that  great  Number  of  Sonnets,  which  are 
sprinkled  thro'  his  Plays,  I  have  found,  that  the  Stanzas  sung  by  the 
Gravedigger  in  Samlet,  are  not  of  Shakespeare^ s  own  Composition,  but 
owe  their  Original  to  the  old  Earl  of  Surrey^ s  Poems.  Many  other  of  his 
Occasional  little  Songs,  I  doubt  not,  but  he  purposely  copied  from  his  Con* 
temporary  Writer ;  sometimes,  out  of  Banter ;  sometimes,  to  do  them 
Honour.  The  Manner  of  tlieir  Introduction,  and  the  Uses  to  which  he 
has  asBigned  them,  will  easily  determine  for  which  of  the  Reasons  they 

*  The  parts  enclosed  in  brackets,  here,  together  with  the  last  sentence  given  in  the 
March  number  p.ylii,and  other  bracketed  parts  hereafter  given,  were  cut  out  by  Mr. 
Tlieobald  and  did  not  appear  in  his  second  edition  (1740). 
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are  respectively  employed.  In  As  You  Like  It,  there  are  several  little 
Copies  of  Verses  on  BogaUnd^  which  are  said  to  be  the  right  Butter'wom'^^ 
an? 8  Bank  to  Market,  and  the  very  falae  Gallop  of  yereea.  Dr.  Thomcu 
Lodge,  a  Physician  who  flourished  early  in  Queen  Blizabeth^s  Beign,  and 
was  a  great  Writer  of  the  Pastoral  Songs  and  Madrigals,  which  were  so 
much  the  Strain  of  those  Times,  composed  a  whole  Volume  of  Poems  in 
Praise  of  his  Mistress,  whom  he  calls  Bosdlinde.  I  never  yet  could  meet 
with  this  Collection ;  but  whenever  I  do,  I  am  persuaded,  I  shall  find  many 
of  our  Author's  Canzonets  on  this  Subject  to  be  Scraps  of  the  Doctor's 
amorous  Muse :  as  perhaps  those  by  Biron^  too,  and  the  other  Lovers  in 
Lovers  Labour^a  lo$t,  may  prove  to  be. 

It  has  Been  remarked  in  the  Course  of  my  Notes,  that  Muslck  in  our 
Author's  time  had  a  very  different  Use  from  what  it  has  now.  At  this 
Time,  it  is  only  employed  to  raise  and  inflame  the  Passions ;  it,  then,  was 
apply'd  to  calm  and  allay  all  kinds  of  Perturbations.  And,  agreeable  to 
this  Observation,  throughout  all  Shakespeare's  Plays,  where  Muslck  is 
either  actuaUy  used,  or  its  Powers  described,  it  is  chiefly  said  to  be  for 
these  Ends.  His  TwelfthrNight,  particularly,  b^ns  with  a  fine  Reflexion 
that  admirably  marks  its  soothing  Properties. 

That  Strain  again ;— It  had  a  dying  Fall 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  Ear  like  the  sweet  South, 
That  breathes  upon  a  Bank  of  Violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  Odour  I 

This  Similitude  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  Beauty  of  the  Image  that 
it  presents,  but  likewise  for  the  exactness  to  the  Thing  compared.  This  is 
a  way  of  Teaching  peculiar  to  the  Poets ;  that,  when  they  would  describe 
the  Nature  of  anything,  they  do  it  not  by  a  direct  Enumeration  of  its  At^ 
tributes  or  Qualities,  but  by  bringing  something^into  Comparison,  and  de- 
scribing those  Qualities  of  it  that  are  of  the  Kind  with  those  in  the  Thing 
compared.  So,  here  for  instance,  the  Poet  willing  to  instruct  in  the  Pro- 
perties of  Muslck,  in  which  the  same  Strains  have,  a  Power  to  excite 
Pleasure,  or  Pain,  according  to  that  State  of  Mind  the  Hearer  is  then  in, 
does  it  by  Presenting  the  Image  of  a  sweet  South  Wind  blowing  o'er  a 
Violet  bank ;  which  wafts  away  the  Odour  of  the  Violets,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicates  to  it  its  own  Sweetness ;  by  This  insinuating,  that 
affecting  Muslck,  tho'  it  takes  away  the  natural  sweet  Tranquility  of  the 
Mind,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  communicates  a  Pleasure  the  Mind  felt  not 
before.  This  Knowledge,  of  the  same  Objects  being  capable  of  raising  two 
contrary  Affections,  is  a  Proof  of  no  ordinary  Progress  in  the  Study  of  hu- 
man Nature.  The  general  Beauties  of  those  two  Poems  of  Milton,  intitled, 
V Allegro  and  II  Peneoroso,  are  obvious  to  all  Headers,  because  fihe  De- 
flcriptions  are  the  most  poetical  in  the  World;  yet  there  is  a  peculiar 
Beauty  in  those  two  excellent  Pieces,  that  will  much  enhance  the  Value 
of  them  to  the  more  capable  Headers  ;  which  has  never,  I  think,  been  ob* 
serv'd.  The  Images,  in  each  Poem,  which  he  raises  to  excite  Mirth  and 
Melancholy,  are  exactly  the  same,  only  shewn  in  different  Attitudes. 


Had  a  Writer,  less  acquainted  with  Nature,  given  us  two  Poems  on  these 
Subjects,  he  would  have  been  sure  to  have  sought  out  the  most  contrary 
Images  to  raise  these  contrary  Passions,  and,  particularly,  as  Shakespeare], 
in  the  Passage  I  am  now  commenting,  speaks  of  these  different  Effects  in 
Musick ;  so  Milton  has  brought  it  into  each  Poem  as  the  Exciter  of  each 
Affection  :  and  lest  we  should  mistake  him,  as  meaning  that  different  airs 
had  this  different  Power,  (which  every  Fiddler  is  proud  to  have  you  un- 
derstand,) He  gives  the  Image  of  those  self-same  Strains  that  Orpheus  used 
to  regain  Hur^dioe^  as  proper  both  to  excite  Mirth  and  Melancholy.  But  * 
Milton  most  industriously  copied  the  Conduct  of  our  Shakespeare^  in  Pas- 
sages that  shew'd  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature  and  Science.] 

I  have  not  thought  It  out  of  my  Province,  whenever  Occasion  offered,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  our  Poet's  grand  touches  of  Nature :  some  that  do 
not  appear  superficially  such ;  but  in  which  he  seems  the  most  deeply  in- 
atnicted ;  to  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  so  much  ow'd  that  happy  Preservation 
of  his  Chara^sters^  for  which  he  ia  Justly  celebrated.  [If  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bule  as  delivered  by  Horaoej  his  own  admirable  Genius 
piercM  into  the  Necessity  of  such  a  Bule. 

— —  Servetur  ad  imum 

Oralis  ah  inocepto  processerUt  et  sibi  constet 

For  what  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than,  in  our  modern  Writers,  to  make 
a  debauch'd  young  Man,  immersed  In  all  the  Vices  of  his  Age  and  Time, 
in  a  few  hours  take  up,  confine  himself  in  the  way  of  Honour  to  one 
Woman,  and  moralize  in  good  earnest  on  the  Follies  of  his  past  Behaviour  ? 
Nor,  can,  that  great  Exemplar  of  Comic  Writing,  Thence  be  altogether 
excused  in  this  Begard ;  who  in  his  Adelphi^  has  left  Demea  in  the  last 
Bcenes  so  unlike  himself :  whom  as  Shakespeare  expresses  it,  ?ie  has  turh'd 
with  the  seamy  Side  cf  his  Wit  outward.  This  Conduct,  as  Errors  are  more 
readily  imitated  than  Perfections,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have 
followed  in  a  Character  in  their  Scorrtful  Lady,  It  nTay  be  objected,  per- 
haps, by  some  who  do  not  go  to  the  Bottom  of  our  Poet's  Conduct,  that  he 
has  likewise  transgressed  against  the  Bule  himself,  by  making  Prince 
Marry  at  once,  upon  coming  to  the  Crown,  throw  off  his  former  Dissolute- 
ness, and  take  up  the  Practice  of  a  sober  Morality  and  all  the  kingly  Vir- 
tues. Bat  this  would  be  a  mistaken  Objection.  The  Prince's  Beformation 
is  not  so  sudden,  as  not  to  be  prepared  and  expected  by  the  Audience.  He 
gives,  indeed,  a  Loose  to  Vanity,  and  a  light  unweigh'd  Behaviour,  when 
he  is  trifling  among  his  dissolute  Companions ;  but  the  Sparks  of  innate 
Honour  and  true  Nobleness  break  from  him  upon  every  proper  Occasion, 
where  we  would  hope  to  see  him  awake  to  Sentiment  suiting  his  Birth 
and  Dignity.  And  our  Poet  has  so  well,  and  artfully  guarded  his  Char- 
acter from  the  Suspicions  of  habitual  and  unreformable  Profiigateness ; 
that  even  from  the  first  showing  him  upon  the  Stage,  in  the  first  Part  of 
Menry  JF,  when  he  made  him  consent  to  Jofn  with  FcMaffe  in  a  Bob- 
bery on  the  Highway,  he  has  ti^en  care  not  to  carry  him  off  the  Scene, 
without  an  Intimation  that  he  knows  them  all,  and  their  unyok'd  Hu- 
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mour ;  and  that,  like  the  Sun,  he  will  permit  them  only  for  a  while  to  ob- 
scure and  cloud  his  Brlghtneea ;  then  break  thro'  the  Mist,  when  he  pleases 
to  be  himself  again ;  that  his  Lustre  when  wanted,  may  be  the  more  won- 
der'd  at. 

Another  of  Shakegpear^a  grand  Touches  of  Nature,  and  which  lies  still 
deeper  ttoxn.  the  Ken  of  common  Observation,  has  been  taken  notice  of  in 
a  Note  upon  The  Tempest ;  where  ProBpero  at  once  interrupts  the  Masque 
of  Spirits,  and  starts  into  a  sudden  Passion  and  Disorder  of  Mind.  As  the 
latent  Cause  of  his  Emotion  is  there  fhlly  inquired  into,  I  shall  no  fieuther 
dwell  upon  it  here.* 

Such  a  Conduct  in  a  Poet  (as  Shakespeare  has  manifested  on  many  like 
Occasions ; )  where  the  Turn  of  Action  arises  from  Reflexions  of  his  Char- 
actera,  where  the  Reason  of  it  is  not  expressed  In  Words,  but  drawn  from 
the  inmost  Resources  of  Nature,  shews  him  to  be  truly  capable  of  that  Art 
which  is  more  in  Rule  than  Practice :  [Ara  eat  eelare  Artem,']  'Tis  the 
Foible  of  your  worser  Poets  to  make  a  Parade  and  Ostentation  of  that  little 
Science  they  ha^e ;  and  to  throw  it  out  in  the  most  ambitious  Colours. 
And  whenever  a  Writer  of  this  Class  shall  attempt  to  copy  these  artful 
Concealments  of  our  Author,  and  shall  either  think  them  easy,  or  prac- 
tised by  a  Writer  foi^  his  Ease,  he  will  soon  be  convinced  of  his  Mistake  by 
the  Difficulty  of  reaching  the  Imitation  of  them. 

Speret  idem,  audet  muUuniy/ruatrdque  laboret, 
Auaua  idem : — 

*  The  note  referred  to  runs  as  foUows  :— 

"  —  Sir,  I  am  vext ; 
Bear  with  my  WeaknesB,  my  old  Brain  is  troubled." 

"Temp.  IV,  <,  158, 

There  is  the  Appearance  of  something  very  extraordinary,  in  this  great  Emotion  of 
Anger  so  discoverable  In  the  Behaviour  of  I^otperOf  on  the  suddaln  Recollection  of 
Caliban' 8  Plot :  and  the  admirable  Reflection,  which  he  makes  upon  the  Insignificancy 
of  human  Things,  fully  shows  it:  For  thinking  Men  are  never  under  greater  Oppres- 
sion of  Mind,  than  when  they  make  such  kind  of  Reflections.  And  yet,  if  we  turn  to 
the  Cause  of  this  Disturbance,  there  is  Nothing  that  one  could  tknaglne  at  first  View 
ooald  occasion  it :  the  Plot  of  a  contemptible  Savage  and  two  drunken  Sailors,  whoDA 
he  had  absolutely  in  his  Power!  It  could  be  no  Apprehension  of  Danger  then,  that 
could  cause  lU  But,  reflecting  more  attentively,  we  shall  find,  (agreeably  to  our  Poet's 
wonderful  knowledge  of  Nature,)  there  was  something  In  the  Case,  with  which  great 
minds  are  not  deeply  affected;  and  that  is,  the  Resentment  of  Ingratitude.  He  re- 
calPd  to  his  Mind  the  Obligations  this  OoUiban  lay  under  for  the  Instructions  he  had 
received  from  him,  and  the  Conveniences  of  Life  he  had  t-aught  him  to  use.  But  these 
Reflections  of  Oaliban'e  Ingratitude  would  naturally  recall  to  mind  his  Brother's,  and 
then  these  two  working  together,  were  very  capable  of  producing  all  the  Disorder  of 
Passion  here  represented.  That  these  Two,  who  had  received  at  his  hands  the  two 
best  Gifts  that  Mortals  are  capable  of,  when  rightly  apply'd.  Regal  Power  and  the  XT99 
€(fBe<uon;  that  These  in  return,  should  conspire  against  the  Life  of  the  Donor,  would 
certainly  afllict  a  generous  Mind  to  its  utmost  Bearing.  As  these  Reflections  do  so 
much  Honour  to  that  surprising  Knowledge  of  human  Nature,  which  is  so  apparently 
our  Author's  Masterpiece,  it  cannot,  sure,  be  thought  unnecessary  to  set  them  In  a 
proper  Light." 

Mr.  War  burton's  name  is  affixed  to  this  note,  the  latter  part  of  which  appears  again 
later  in  this  preface.— Ed. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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the  visiting  stranger,  especially  if  be  be  also  a  lover  of 
books,  the  most  interesting  of  the  buildings  that  dot  the 
campus  of  Michigan  University  is  the  Library.  Ap- 
proached from  the  main  walk,  its  most  striking  feature  is 
an  apse-like  projection.  On  entering,  this  appears  as  a  semi-circular 
hall  lighted  by  a  high  frieze  of  windows  from  which  the  light  &lls 
equally  and  without  cross  rays  over  two  hundred  desks  for  readers.. 
Separated  from  this  fine  hall  by  a  fire  wall  pierced  by  doorways  ia 
which  are  hung  fireproof  doors,  is  the  book  room.  This  room  is  in: 
fact  an  entire  wing  of  the  building,  has  three  stories  connected  by^ 
iron  stairways,  is  floored  with  stone  slabs  and  hammered  glass,  and 
protected  from  fire  by  every  device  known  to  architecture.  The  floor 
space  of  each  stoiy  is  forty  by  fifry-four  feet,  each  is  divided  trans-^ 
versely  by  ranges  of  iron  bookstacks,  three  feet  apart,  and  by  corri- 
dors somewhat  wider,  making  in  all  fifty-four  sections  or  blocks  of 
bookrtacka.  Thi8  system  of  arrangement,  originating  we  beUeve  with 
Mr.  Justin  Winsor  of  the  Harvard  Library,  makes  far  lees  display 
than  the  more  common  alcove  plan  but  has  many  advantages  over  it. 
Passing  between  these  rows  of  books,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the 
low  ceilings,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  here  is  shelf  room  for  eighty- 
flve  thousand  volumes  and  that  fifty  thousand  are  actually  stored. 
But  if  our  book-lover  be  also  a  lover  of  Shakespeare — and  what 
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book-lover  is  not — he  will  have  no  need  to  ask,  as  the  Freshman  is 
reported  to  have  asked,  '^  at  which  end  of  the  library  to  b^n/'  He 
will  certainty  paose  first  and  longest  before  the  shelves  marked  '^  Mc- 
Millan Shakespeare  Library/'  perhaps  will  even,  like  ourselves,  lin- 
ger there  for  weeks.  Here  he  will  find  some  thirty-one  hundred  vol- 
umes ;  the  degree  of  his  satisfaction  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  his 
interest  If  this  be  mainly  of  the  antiquarian  and  archssological  order, 
there  are  other  collections  dodbtiess — notably  the  Barton  collection  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York, — 
where  he  might  better  spend  his  time.  But  if  his  aim  be  the  study  of 
the  text  and  its  elucidation  through  the  labors  of  the  long  succession 
of  scholars  who  have  edited  it,  probably  nowhere  either  in  this  country 
or  any  other  will  he  find  any  more  favorable  opportunity  accessible  to 
him.  He  will  find  no  ''True  and  Original^'  copies  of  the  early 
Folios,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fourth ;  neither  any  of  the  original 
Quartos.  But  to  the  student,  if  not  to  the  antiquarian,  fine  copies  of 
Staunton's  photographic /ao-i»mtfe  and  of  Booth's  reprint  will  serve  in 
place  of  the  rare  originals  of  the  First  Folio;  while  a  complete  set,  as 
far  as  issued,  of  the  Qriggs  fao'similea  of  the  quartos  will  atone  in  part 
for  the  absence  of  these  booklets  sold  for  a  sixpence  in  Shakespeare's 
life,  and  now  too  dear  for  money  to  bay. 

But  the  richness  of  the  collection  begins  with  the  so-called  modem 
editions,  for  in  these  there  is  no  gap  in  the  sequence,  from  the  earliest 
edition  of  Bowe  in  1709 — a  very  fine  copy  from  the  Sunderland  li- 
brary-—do¥m  to  the  very  latest,  whether  separate  plays  in  paper 
covers,  costing  a  few  cents  each,  or  the  newest  and  costiiest  edition  de 
luxe. 

Lest  some  bibliopole  question  this  statement,  let  me  explain  that  it 
is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  common  lists  of  Shakespeare  bib- 
liography. A  few  extremely  rare  editions  might  perhaps  be  cited  as 
lacking,  such  as  the  Scott  edition,  of  which  only  two  copies  are  known 
to  be  extant;  one  in  the  Dyce  collection,  and  one  in  the  Barton  collec- 
tion. But  this  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  been  really  published, 
since  the  plan  of  ten  volumes  proposed  by  the  editors  Scott  and  Lock- 
hart  was  laid  aside  after  the  completion  of  the  first  three  volumes,  and 
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most  of  the  sheets  sold  for  waste  paper  1  In  all  editions  ordinarily 
counted  by  the  bibliographer,  this  collection  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
plete. 

Among  the  folios  is  the  nine-volume  Boydell,  published  in  parts, 
the  first  appearing  in  1791.  According  to  the  advertisement,  the  plan 
of  the  work  was  conceived  five  years  earlier,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
printing  house  was  established,  a  foundry  built  to  cast  the  types  and  a 
manufactory  for  the  ink,  in  order  that  the  editors  might  be  able  to 
execute  their  grand  intentions.  The  dedication  is  dated  1803,  or  sev- 
enteen years  after  the  banning  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  the  finan- 
cial ruin  of  Boydell. 

Next  this  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  Halliwell  Folio  in  sixteen  volumes, 
the  most  elaborate,  comprehensive,  and  exhaustive  edition  ever  printed^ 
ftilly  illustrated  with  a  vast  number  of  fdosimile  engravings,  wood- 
cats,  views,  etc.  As  an  archseological  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  it  has  never  been  equalled  and  will  probably  never  be 
surpassed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  copies  only  were  printed.  Of  the 
few  that  came  to  this  country,  one  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  Edwin 
Forrest's.  This  is  No.  25  of  the  original  subscription  list.  The  set 
is  supplemented  by  one  of  the  seventy-five  copies  of  the  "Calendar  of 
the  Stratford  Register"  (1863),  "History  of  NewVlace''  (1864), 
''Shakespearian  Fao-similes,'*  "Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  Times 
of  the  Shakespeares,''  all  of  uniform  size  with  the  earlier  work,  and 
the  last  two  representing  each  an  edition  of  but  thirty  copies. 

AH  of  Knight's  editions  are  here,  b^inning  with  the  first  Pictorial 
(1839-42)  and  the  Library  (1842-44),  and  ending  with  the  Imperial, 
two  beautifully  illustrated  folios,  the  last  of  the  labors  of  this  editor, 
and  one  which  he  did  not  himself  live  to  see  completed;  also  a  full 
line  of  "Family"  Shakespeares,  including  the  first  (4  vols.  1807) 
from  which  Bowdler  "endeavored  to  remove  everything  that  could 
give  just  offence  to  the  religious  and  virtuous  mind" — editions  suffi- 
ciently notorious  to  have  created  the  term  "Bowdlerized;"  also  all  of 
J.  Payne  Collier's  including  the  edition  of  1863,  in  which  the  famous 
1682  folio  corrections  first  appeared,  and  concluding  with  the  latest 
(1878)  edition  in  eight  volumes,  of  which  but  fifty-eight  copies  were 
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printedy  and  in  which  the  old  man  of  ninety  proudly  alludes  to  the 
influence  of  the  labora  which  began  at  nineteen. 

Other  interesting  copies  are  the  first  American  edition^  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1796^  and  the  first  Boston  edition^  published  by 
Munroe  &  Francis  in  1802-4.  The  press- work  of  these  latter  vol- 
umes was  mostly  done  by  the  publishers  personally,  on  a  hand  press 
with  inking  balls  of  sheepskin,  the  ink  distributed  by  hand.  The 
paper  was  hand-made  and  cost  $5.00  a  ream;  ink  and  type  were  im- 
ported, none  of  good  enough  quality  being  made  here. 

Another  interesting  group  is  the  Players'  Quartos,  in  which  Dry- 
den,  Tate,  Gibber  and  others  "refined  upon  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare,'' and  among  these  is  the  first  edition  of  The  Temped  "re- 
fined" into  "The  Enchanted  Island  by  John  Driden,"  as  he  chose  to 
sign  himself  in  the  preface  dated  December  1,  1669. 

Of  the  separate  plays  which  b^an  to  be  edited  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mcusbeth  seems  to  have  been  rather  the  favorite,  judging  by 
the  number  who  tried  their  hands  on  it.  One  of  the  most  curious  is 
that  represented  to  be  the  work  of  "  Harry  Rowe,  Trumpet-Major  to 
the  High  Sheriflfe  of  Yorkshire,  and  Master  of  a  Puppet-Show."  The 
frontispiece  represents  Harry  looking  seatrard  with  a  copy  of  Mao 
betk  in  hand,  while  behind  him  are  a  trumpet,  drum,  and  dancing 
clown;  underneath  is  the  inscription  "A  Manager  commenced 
Author,"  and  these  lines:  — 

"  Farewell  the  neigning  steed  and  shrill  Trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  Drum  th'  ear  piercing  Fife, 
The  royal  Banner  and  all  Quality, 
Pride,  Pomp,  and  GircumHtance  of  glorious  War, 
«   Farewell:  OtheUo^aoecupation'agoneP^ 

But  the  character  of  the  notes  is  evidence  against  the  professed  author- 
ship, and  Harry  Rowe  was  doubtless  the  author  only  in  the  sense  that 
Baconians  admit  the  authorship  of  the  plays  to  Shakespeare — a  reck- 
less fellow  playing  "  double  "  for  the  greater  mind  that  it  may  avoid 
public  recognition.  A  very  rare  and  valuable  edition  is  a  Variorum 
Macbethy  published  anonymously  in  1807,  with  original  notes  signed 
'^  L,''  now  attributed  to  John  Litchfield.     The  volume  is  an  eztra-il- 
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lustrated  one  and  contains  fine  portraits  of  Betterton^  Quin^  Hender- 
son^ Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Ann  Catley. 

An  edition  printed  in  Boulogne,  1844,  edited  by  Charles  Travers, 
IB  inscribed  '^  Madame  Junod  from  the  Editor/'  No  catalogue  within 
our  knowledge  recognizes  a  similar  copy,  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
find  anything  concerning  the  editor.  One  of  its  chief  features  is  an 
interesting  dissertation  of  twenty-three  pages  on  Popular  Belief  in 
Witchcraft  and  Magic. 

Another  Ma/sbeth  is  called  Shakespeare  Restored,  with  an  introduo- 
tion  headed  **  A  Lamp  for  the  Reader.^'  Only  one  hundred  copies 
were  printed,  and  none  were  for  sale.  The  editor,  Hastings  Elwin, 
is  called  by  Halliwell,  the  ablest  of  the  critics  of  this  play. 

Translations  of  the  Shakespeare  text  are  here  in  ten  different  lan- 
guages, along  with  a  large  collection  of  German  and  French  Shake- 
speariana. 

The  English  department  of  Shakespeariana  is  a  fresh  reminder  of 
the  enormous  output  of  this  class  o^||books.  Here  are  such  early 
specimens  as  Oildon's  ''Essay  and  Remarks''  (1709);  Theobald's 
"Shakespeare  Restored"  (1726),  aimed  at  Pope;  Kenrick's  "Re- 
view" (1765),  levelled  at. Dr.  Johnson  and  "defending  Shakespeare 
from  the  persecution  of  his  commentators;"  Edwards'  "Canons  of 
Criticism"  (1748),  and  four  subsequent  editions  keenly  satirizing 
Warburton,  by  such  canons  as  these : — 

"  Canok  I.  A  professed  Critic  has  a  right  to  declare  that  his  Auth- 
or wrote  whatever  He  thinks  he  ought  to  have  vrritten,  with  as  much 
positiveness  as  if  He  had  been  at  his  Elbow. 

Cajb70N  II.  He  has  a  right  to  alter  any  passage,  which  He  does 
not  understand. 

Canon  XXL  It  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  show  his  wit,  espec- 
ially if  the  Critic  be  a  married  Man,  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
sneering  at  the  Fair  Sex. 

Canon  XXIV.  He  may  dispense  with  truth  in  order  to  give  the 
world  a  higher  idea  of  his  parts,  or  the  value  of  his  work." 

If  this  group  goes  to  prove  that  criticism  now  is  less  acrimonious 
than  formerly,  another  group  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  likewise 
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DOW  more  alert  Here  is  the  whole  of  the  Irelimd  matter  which  de- 
ceived nearly  everyone  in  the  eighteenth  century,  bat  which,  it  is  safe 
to  predict,  would  entrap  almost  no  one  in  the  nineteenth.  This  very 
sncoesBful  impostare  was  introduced  to  the  world  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  dress.  The  volume  is  a  folio  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
book-making.  It  contains  professed/oo-stmifes  of  letters  fix>m  Shakes- 
peare to  Anne  Hathaway,  with  a  lock  of  hb  hair ;  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Lord  Southampton  with  answers  to  the  same,  besides  l^al  instru- 
ments, fragments  of  plays,  etc.  This  is  one  of  only  138  copies  which 
survived  the  destruction  ordered  by  Ireland's  sister  into  whose  hands 
the  copper-plates,  letter-press,  etc  fell  after  the  deception  had  been 
exposed,  and  the  elder  Ireland  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  sorrow  over 
his  son's  iniquity.  The  sequel  is  contained  in  several  volumes,  em- 
bracing the  tilts  of  Malone  and  Chalmers  and  Hardinge,  the  examina- 
tion of  evidence,  and  finally  the  '' Confessions"  of  Ireland  himself. 
In  like  manner  one  may  study  at  length  the  whole  of  the  controversy 
relating  to  the  Callier  folio,  ii^uding  the  scarce *^ Literary  Cookery" 
pamphlet — a  question  hardly  y^  to  be  considered  as  closed.  In 
eighteenth  century  Shakespeariana,  the  collection  is  very  rich,  one  of 
the  finest  works  being  three  laige  quarto  volumes  of  Capell's  Notes 
and  Various  Readings.  Shakespeare  Anthologies  form  another  very 
complete  branch. 

All  of  the  leading  Shakespeare  societies  are  represented ;  the  two 
English,  tne  Grerman,  and  the  New  York,  by  complete  sets  of  their 
publications,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society,  oldest  of  all,*  by  its  '^  Notes 
on  the  Tempest/^  being  minutes  of  the  meetings  during  1864-5,  of 
which  sixty  copies  were  printed  for  the  Society.  This  was  Joseph 
Crosby's  copy  and  contains  many  of  his  manuscript  notes. 

Although  there  is  no  separate  classification  of  Halliwelliana,  the 
number  and  interest  of  the  Halliwell  volumes  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  beautiful  Shakespeare 
Index  of  1866;  the  Concordance  to  Poems,  No.  2  of  ten  copies 
printed;  Skeleton  Hand-List  of  the  early  Quarto  editions,  one  of 


•  Oldest  of  all  existing  sooletiee,  the  extinct  **  Shakespeare  Society  of  London  "  instt- 
tnted  in  1810,  and  of  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Ck>lller  was  flrstdi rector,  was  its  only  predecessor. 
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thirty  copies  printed;  four  volumes  of  Memoranda^  all  privately 
printed  and  scarce^  and  three  the  gift  of  Mr.  Halliwell  to  the  Univer- 
siiyinlSSl;  '*  Love's  Martyr,"  including  a  fao^mile  of  the  Shake- 
spearian ^*  Threes/'  No.  2  of  the  ten  copies  preserved ;  Extracts  from 
Ancient  Subsidy  Bolls,  No.  8  of  the  ten  copies  printed;  A  Levy 
made  in  July,  1697,  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  No.  8  of  the  ten  copies  preserved ;  Shakespearian  Drolls,  of 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  reprinted  in  two  small  sexto- 
decimos (1869-60)  in  editions  limited  to  thirty  copies ;  a  beautiful 
large  octavo  containing  the  Comedies,  one  of  twenty  copies,  a  reprint 
in  part  of  an  American  edition  projected  by  Halliwell  in  1850  and 
discontinued  because  of  piracy  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

The  illustrated  volumes  are  of  great  intere^,  including  among 
others  an  original  copy  of  Stothard's'^ Seven  Ages"  (1799),  a  fine  folio 
with  colored  engravings  and  text  comparing  the  lines  with  similar 
passages  in  literature  ancient  and  modern ;  "  Ward's  Statue,"  one  of  the 
twelve  copies  printed  in  folio,  containing  beside  its  fine  engravings 
and  wood-cuts,  the  poems,  oration,  essays,  etc.  which  celebrated  the 
presentation  of  the  statue  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  May,  1873;  a 
set  of  the  Buhl  illustrations ;  Betzscb's  Outlines  complete ;  Boydell, 
in  two  volumes  elephant  folio,  etc.,  etc. 

In  Bibliography,  there  are  many  priced  catalogues  of  libraries,  in- 
cluding those  of  Steevens',  Beed,  Grarrick,  and  Daniel ;  also  Winsors' 
valuable  Bibliography  of  the  original  Quartos  and  Folios',  of  which 
but  about  one  hundred  copies  escaped  the  Osgood  fire,  and  therefore 
already  become  rare. 

Many  interesting  single  volumes  will  be  found  by  one  who  has  time 
to  linger  longer; — ^Barton's  Description  of  his  copy  of  the  First  Folio, 
No.  10  of  twenty  copies  printed ;  Croft's  Annotations  of  1810 ;  Fred- 
eric Ouvry's  reprint  of  the  old  Quips  upon  Questions ;  Cinthio's  One 
Hundred  Novels,  an  Italian  edition  of  1608,  the  source  of  the  stories 
of  OtheUo  and  Measure  for  Measure;  North's  Plutarch  (1676);  a 
vellum  bound,  large  paper  copy,  one  of  the  twenty-five  of  the  reprints 
of  the  unique  copy  of  the  1599  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The^ 
Passionate  Pilgrims  of  the  same  date,  which  came  to  remarkable 
resurrection  in  1867  out  of  an  old  lumber-room. 
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Many  volomeB  interesting  for  personal  associations  are  scattered 
through  the  collection — authors'  autographs,  with  presentation  <x>pie8, 
and  the  like.  Among  these  are  John  Philip  Kemble  to  Ekimond 
Malone,  with  a  copy  of  his  ^'  Macbeth  Reoonsidered^'  (1786) ;  Lowndes 
to  David  Laing  with  his  *^  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Com- 
mentators "  (1831),  <me  of  fifty-two  copies  printed ;  J.  Payne  Collier 
to  Frederic  Onvryi  F.  8.  A.  with  his  edition  of  1863;  Charles  Kean 
to  T.  W.  Huddleston,  seven  volumes  of  plays  as  arranged,  annotated 
and  played  by  himself;  several  volumes  of  the  Memorial  Theatre 
edition  from  the  editor  C.  £.  Flower  to  Joseph  Crosby ;  H.  N.  Hud- 
son with  a  warm  note  of  personal  regard  to  Joseph  Crosby,  with  a 
large  paper  copy  of  the  Harvard  Shakespeare  in  twenty  volumes ;  G. 
C.  Verplanck  to  £.  H.  Thomson  with  his  fine  three-volume  edition 
(1847);  many  autograph  copies  of  Halliwell's  privately  printed 
volumes. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  prohibit  further  enumeration,  as 
well  as  any  description  of  the  fine  collections  of  early  dramatists. 
We  will  add  that  the  Shakespeare  collection  takes  its  name  from  Mr. 
James  McMillan  of  Detroit  who,  in  1882,  bought  and  presented  to 
Michigan  University  the  valuable  collection  of  750  volumes  gathered 
by  Col.  £.  H.  Thomson  of  Flint,  Mich.  He  has  also  continued  to 
provide  for  later  editions,  the  largest  at  any  one  time  being  all  the 
books  and  pamphlets  of  Joseph  Crosby  not  already  in  the  Library,  to 
the  number  of  425.  The  making  of  all  additions,  amounting  to  more 
than  three  times  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  original  Thomson  col- 
lection, and  the  completeness  of  the  whole  as  a  working  library  are 
due  mainly  to  the  accurate  knowledge,  watchful  care  and  enthusiasm 
of  Professor  Isaac  N.  Demmon,  as  a  labor  of  love  in  the  interests  of 
Shakespeare  scholarship. 

Anna  B.  McMahak. 
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S64  The  Baoonian  Cipher  Idea.  By  Geo.  F.  Bichabdson.  In  the 
Sunday  Globe,  Boetoo,  October  2, 1887.    8  columns.  Fro-Sh. 

This  is  In  answer  to  the  olpher  articles  of  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Clark  In  the  October 
nnmber  of  the  North  American  Beniew.  Mr.  Richardson  gives  a  ftM-simile  of  the  Strat- 
ford stone,  obtained  by  himself  on  a  recent  visit,  and  claims  that  Messrs.  B.  and  C. 
Iiave  based  their  cipher,  depending  largely  npon  capital  letters,  npon  a  copy  having 
4blrty  capitals,  while  the  original  has  but  three. 

M5  A  New  Application  of  the  Baconian  Method  of  Aboumsnt. 
By  J.  L.  0.  [Rev.  J.  L.  Codybe].  In  the  PoatrExpress,  Boohester, 
N.  Y.,  October  22, 1887.    1  column.  Pro-Sh. 

Father  Codyre  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  parallelism  of  expression  between 
Shakespeare's  Hewry  VIII:  IV,  11,  where  Orif&th  pronoances  the  famous  eulogy  on 
Volsey,  and  a  passage  in  Father  Edmund  Campion's  HUtcry  qf  Ireland,  "written 
^rhen  Shakespeare  was  a  child."  This  involves  the  claim  that  Shakespeare  copied 
from  Campion.  As  it  is  a  very  interesting  question,  we  collate  the  passages  below, 
tiaving  verified  them  by  Rolfe,  and  by  Campion's  History  as  given  by  the  Hibemia 
Press  reprint  of  1800:— 

Campion. 

.  .  .  the  Oardlnall:  A  man  undoubt- 
edly borne  to  honour,  I  think  some 
l*rince's  Bastard,  no  Butcher's  sonne, 
exceeding  wise,  falre  spoken,  high 
minded,  fhll  of  revenge,  vicious  of  his 
body,  lofty  to  his  enemies,  were  they 
never  so  btgge,  to  those  that  accepted 
«nd  sought  his  friendship  wonderftiU 
eonrteons,  a  ripe  schoolman  ... 

Insatiable  to  get,  and  more  prinoe-llke 
in  bestowing. 


As  appeareth  by  his  two  Colledges  at 
f  pswieh  and  at  Ozenford,  th'  one  sup- 
pressed with  his  ftill,  th'  otaer  unfln- 


Thls  Cardinal,  though  flrom  an  hum- 
ble stock,  undoubtedly  was  fashlon'd  to 
much  honour  f^m  his  cradle.  He  was 
a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one;  ex- 
ceeding wise,  fair-spoken  and  persuad- 
ing; lofty  and  sour  to  tbem  that  lov'd 
hlra  not;  but  to  those  men  that  sought 
him,  sweet  as  summer. 

And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  get- 
ting (which  was  a  sin),  yet  In  bestowing, 
madam,  he  was  most  princely. 

Ever  witness  fbr  him  those  twins  of 
learning,  that  he  raised  In  you,  Ipswich 
and  Oxford;  one  of  which  fell  with  him 


•  See  SuAKXSPBABZAirA  for  March,  April,  and  July,  1886;  and  April,  and  December, 
ftB87,  for  five  preceding  parts. 
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lah«d  and  jet  ml  It  Ueth  a  booae  of  8ta- 
danta  (ooiuldartDg  all  apporienanoea) 
iDOomparable   throagh  Cbrlstendome. 


.  .  .  never  happy  till  his  OTerthrow. 
Herein  he  shewed  sneh  moderation,  and 
ended  so  patiently,  that  the  honre  of  his 
death  did  him  more  honour  than  all  the 
pomp  of  life  passed. 


nnwilllng  to  ontllTe  the  good  that  did 
It ;  the  other,  though  nnllnisbed,  yet  so 
fkmoos,  so  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so 
rising,  that  Christendom  shall  ever 
speak  his  viitne. 


His  overthrow  heap*d  happiness  npon 
him ;  for  then^  and  not  till  then,  he  felt 
himselt  and  found  the  blessedness  of 
being  little;  and,  to  add  greater  honours 
to  his  age  than  man  could  give  him,  he 
died  fearing  Ood. 

But  here  is  a  difficulty,  Oampion  (or  Oamplan)  was  of  1540  to  16S1.  Shakespeare,  15M 
to  1616.  The  history,  according  to  the  title-page,  was  *<  written  in  the  year  1571.*'  But 
we  find  no  record  of  its  being  printed  until  1688,  when  the  Dublin  edition  came  out,  of 
which  the  IBOO  edition  is  a  reprint.  Menry  VIII  was  probably  written  (Bolfe)  in  1612  or 
1618,  and  first  printed  in  the  First  Folio.  It  Is  very  «lear,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  copied  from  Oampion,  unless  he  saw  the  history  in  MS.  The  probable 
solution  is  that  some  one  who  edited  the  1683  edition  of  Campion  revised  and  Improved 
it  from  Henrp  VIII. 

806  Those  Wonderful  CiPHEBa    By  Arthur  Dudi<et  Vinton.    Id 
the  North  American  Review  for  November,  1887.    pp.  8.     PrihSh. 

Mr.  Vinton  takes  up  In  review  such  of  the  many  so-called  ciphers  as  have  fbnnd 
believers,  to  wit:  those  of  Mrs.  Windle,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Browne,  and  Mr.  Black,  and 
finds  nothing  in  them  to  substantiate  their  theories.  He  says  of  the  Baconian 
cipher:— 

'*Now,  in  point  of  fact,  this  very  cipher  which  Bacon  claimed  as  original  with  him- 
self, is  found  described  in  two  books,  the  first  written  by  Porta  and  first  printed  in 
1568  (when  Bacon  was  three  years  old)  and  reprinted  in  Strasbourg  in  1606,  and  the  sec- 
ond written  by  de  Vigenere,  and  published  in  Paris  In  1687.  It  Is  certainly  amusing  to> 
know  that  the  Baconian  rebus-mongers  are  using  a  plagiarised  cipher  to  steal  away 
Shakespeare's  reputation." 

867  A  Pbophetio  Cipher.    By  Baruk  8iddon  [Addison  B.  Burk]» 

In  the  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1887.     Reprinted  in 
Shakeepeariana,  Philadelphia,  for  December,  1887.  pp.  8.  Pro-Sh, 

A  reduoUo  ad  ctbiurdum  of  the  ciphers  generally.    The  writer  claims,  hj  following  the 
processes  of  his  cryptograph loal  predecessors,  to  have  discovered  this  cipher  message 
1  the  plays :  "DonneUp  wiU/lnd  U  out," 

868  Artemus  Ward  on  Shakespeare.    Letter  of  J.  B.  Clapp  in  the 

Olobe,  Boston,  November  18, 1887.    i  column.  Pro^Sh. 

The  writer  says  that  the  line  of  investigation  that  is  being  pursued  by  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  Is  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  result  ae 
Mr.  Ward  pictured  in  the  following  extract  :— 

"William  Shakespeare  was  born  in  Stratford  in  1664.  All  the  oommentaters,  Shake* 
Bperlan  scholars,  etsetry,  are  agreed  on  this,  which  is  about  the  only  thing  they  are 
agreed  on  in  regard  to  him,  except  that  his  mantle  hasu*t  fallen  onto  any  poet  or 
dramatist  hard  enough  to  hurt  said  poet  or  dramatist  much.  And  there  is  no  doubt  If 
these  commentators  or  persons  oontlnner  inveslgatin'  Shakespeare's  career,  we  shall 
not,  in  doo  time,  know  anything  about  it  at  alL" 
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The  remarks  of  the  genial  Mr.  Ward,  **And  this  marks  the  spot  where  lies  William 
W.  Shakespeare,"  **The  Boss  Polt,"  *-He  wrote  Hamlet  and  George  Barnwell,"  the 
reader  will  naturally  oompare  as  to  knowledge  and  veraolousness  with  the  writings  of 
many  others  on  the  snhjeot,  bat  all  of  the  controversialists  will  find  one  point  of  agree- 
ment with  him  when  he  adds,  aathentlcally.  "  Mr.  S.  is  now  no  more.*' 

868  Ck>NCERNiNa  Shakespeare.     By  Lawbbnoe  Barrett.     Id  the 
North  American  Beview  for  December,  1887.    pp.  13.  Pro-Sh. 

Mr.  Barrett's  article  Is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  genlas  and  capabilities  of 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare  as  bearing  apon  the  aathorshlp.    We  quote  one  point  only  :-^ 

"Finally,  while  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  mast  be  a  good  or  a  sober  man  to  have 
donegreatworkfor  mankind,  even  here  the  comparison  between  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare is  in  favor  of  the  actor.  No  saoh  infamous  life  has  been  lived  in  the  world's 
history  as  that  of  Bacon,  when  one  considers  his  gifts  and  his  surroundings.  .  .  » 
False  to  Essex,  false  to  his  great  office  as  Chancellor,  the  last  English  Jurist  who  fav- 
ored tortare,  who  took  bribes  from  plaintiff  and  defendant  alike,  and  whose  character 
was  not  redeemed  by  the  excuse  that  he  was  amiably  weak  enough  to  have  any  but 
colossal  views,  a  lover  of  fame  and  money,  the  meanest  of  mankind,  he  yet,  when  dis- 
graced and  outlawed,  poor  and  friendless,  saw,  undisturbed,  the  great  fame  of  his  con- 
cealed works,  the  profit  of  them  also,  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  despised  play-actor,  and 
made  no  sign.  Nothing  but  his  immortal  writings  could  redeem  such  a  character  Arom 
Immortal  contempt.  No  need  now  to  picture  in  this  age  the  portrait  of  that  Shake- 
speare whoee  frailties,  even,  are  forgiven  in  the  effulgent  light  of  his  royal  gifts  to- 
mankind.  His  life  was  so  lived  that  it  gave  no  sign.  We  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
heavenly  smile  when  playftxUy  recreating  at  the  Mermaid  with  Raleigh  andiJonson 
and  that  Immortal  Table  Bound,  or  we  may  see  him  in  his  native  place,  the  wise  hus- 
bandman, the  good  citizen,  takii^  care  of  the  few  years  between  himself  and  the  grave. 
That  is  all.  For  his  enduring  likeness,  find  it  in  the  plays  themselves,  in  the  benefi- 
cence of  that  gift  which  lays  the  world  under  contribution  and  yet  claims  no  reward.** 

370  Lady  Martin's  Letter.    In  Dethroning  Shaketpeare^  in  the  Dai^ 

Telegraphy  London,  for  December  12,  1887.  Pro-Sh. 

Lady  Martin,  who,  as  Helen  Fauci t,  has  delighted  so  many  thousands  with  her  artis- 
tic Impersonation  of  the  Shakespeare  heroliies,  writes :— 

"Of  the  many  claims  which  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  have  to  our  rever- 
ence and  gratitude,  no  one  ranks  higher  than  the  way  in  which  he  has  drawn  the 
character  of  woman.  His  conceptions  of  what  she  Is,  and  may  be,  while  they  were 
anpreeedented  in  literature,  are  to  this  day  unrivalled.  Is  there,  I  would  ask,  the 
teintest  Indication  in  any  of  Bacon's  writings  that  his  mind  had  dwelt  upon  what  is 
best  and  purest  in  womanhood;  or  that  he  could  have  portrayed  the  qualities  which 
constitute  her  highest  and  subtlest  charm?  Is  there  anything  to  show  that  he  could 
have  drawn  her  in  her  weakness,  her  waywardness,  her  caprice,- her  strength,  her  self- 
sacrlfloe,  her  constancy?  Anything  to  suggest  that  he  could  have  conceived  an  Imo- 
gen, a  Juliet,  a  Rosalind,  a  Oordella,  the  shrewish  Katharine,  or  the  right  noble  and 
queenly  Katharine  of  Aragon  ?  " 

371  Journal  of  the  Baoon  Booiety.    No.  V.    London :  George  Bed- 

way.    December,  1887.    8v6.    pp.  52.    161  to  212.  AntirSh. 

A  very  interesting  number  of  the  Journal,  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  R.  M.  Theobald,  Esq.   The  contents  are  :— 
The  JBacon-Shakespeare  Oontroveray.    August  to  November,  1887.    By  R.  M.  Thbobai«i> 
Staketpeare'a  Mamlet  and  Ba&nC*  AdvaneemerU  cfLeaminff.   By  Col.  H.  L.  Moobb,  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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**  I  cannot  teB."    (Bacon's  use  of  it,  and  parallels  ft'om  Shakespeare).   By  R.  M.  Thbo- 

BALD. 

^aneit  Baeon'g  Metaphor*  ufUfi  regard  to  the  Stale,  By  Mrs.  Hsir&T  Pott.  (Introdao- 
tlon). 

372  Bacon  and  Shakbspbarb  in  the  Sonnei».  By  H.  L.  Hosmbb. 
San  Francisoo :  The  Bancroft  Company.    1887.    pp.  802.   AnHSh. 

Prom  a  review  by  Mrs.  Henshaw  in  the  Morning  Timee^  Oakland  (Cal.),  for  January 
14.1888:— 

"Shakespeare's  sonnets  have  alwayv  been  an  enigma  to  the  literary  world.  Of  this 
enigma  Jadge  Hosmer  oflfers  a  solaiion— that  these  sonneta  are  not  written  by  Shake- 
apeare  at  all,  bat  by  Lord  Bacon ;  that  they  are  a  continuous  poem  simply  divided  into 
sonnets,  written  in  an  allegorical  form,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conveying  to  fkiture 
ages  the  true  history  and  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  They  were,  he  declares, 
*  written  by  Lord  Bacon,  with  the  intention  of  disclosing,  through  the  various  forms  of 
analogy,  metaphor,  and  symbolism,  all  the  real  facts  concerning  the  composition  of 
the  works  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  the  reason  for  transferrlug  the  authorship  to 
him,  and  the  manner  in  which  It  is  done.'  .  . .  The  continuous  and  complicated  alle- 
gory which,  according  to  Judge  Hosmer,  contains  and  conceals  all  this,  and  more,  la 
quite  foreign  to  modem  thought  and  modern  methods.  Tet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
allegory  was  a  fkvorite  in  the  poetry  of  the  day,  of  which  Spenser's  Failry  Queen  is  a 
standing  Illustration  and  proof." 

873  DETHBONiNa  SHAKESPEARE.     A  selection  of  letters  contributed  to 

the  DaUy  Telegraph,  with  the  preliminary  editorial  papers.  Edited, 

with  notes  and  comments,  by  R.  M.  Theobald,  M.  A.»  Hon.  Sec. 

*  to  the  Baconian  Society.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle 

A  Rivington.    1888.    pp.  231.  Uno. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  here  collected.  In  convenient  shape  for  perusal  and  reference,  the 
-valuable  series  of  articles  to  the  Telegraph  under  the  caption  Dethroning  SheUteepeare, 
It  includes  the  preliminary  papers  of  November  26  and  2B,  1887, and  the  most  important 
part  of  the  ensuing  correspondence,  appearing  almost  dally  In  the  Telegraph  until  Jan- 
uary 7, 1888. 

Letters  are  Included  from  Mrs.  Henry  Pott,  Lady  Martin,  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Smith, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Theobald,  Dr.  Charles  Maokay,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  W.  Holmes  Hunt, 
and  many  others. 

^74  The  Donnelly  and  Prior  Ciphers,  and  the  Furnivall  Versb- 
Tests.  By  Appleton  Morgan.  (Chapter  X,  pp.  45,  in  Shake- 
speare in  Fact  and  in  Criticism,  New  York  :  William  Evarts  Ben- 
jamin.   1888.)  line. 

In  this  chapter  Mr.  Morgan  reviews  the  various  cipher-theories  of  Miss  Bacon,  Mrs. 
WIndle,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  disbelieving  In  the  latter,  amongst  other  reasons,  firom  » 
typographical  standpoint.    He  concludes :~ 

**  How  could  he  [Bacon],  for  example,  have  put  into  the  Quarto  of  1  Henry  IV  the 
word  **S.  Albones"  (which  Mr.  Donnelly  says  is  a  cipher  word  when  It  occurs  In  the 
Folio,  and  alludes  to  Bacon's  title  of  Viscount  SU  Albans),  when  the  cipher  was  only 
constructed  out  of  the  text  he  prepared  in  18237  The  trouble  thickens  Just  here,  since 
*-as  Mr.  Adee  points  out— Bacon  was  not  made  Viscount  St.  Albans  until  January, 
1621,  or  twenty-three  years  after  the  Quarto  was  first  printed,  In  1508,  with  that  word  in 
it,  not  only,  but  almost  word  for  word  and  line  for  line  as  It  now  stands  In  the  Folio. 
Did  plain  Francis  Bacon,  knowing  that  he  was,  a  generation  thereafter,  to  be  Viscount 
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St.  Albans,  write  his  elpher ;  and  then,  twenty-five  years  after,  print  the  play  In  folio, 
and  pat  np  at  the  head  of  the  folio  page  the  mysterious  nambers  which  were  to  reveal 
the  prophetic  cipher?  and  were  these  oonsecatlve  nnmbers^wlth  slight  Intervals- 
consecutive  r 

376  Wab  the  Shakebpeabe,  afteb  all,  a  Myth  ?    By  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster.    [New  York.]    1888.    Pamphlet,  pp.  32.  AnUSh. 

The  writer  believes  that  Shakespeare  Is  "a  myth— a  phantasm— and  that,  possessing 
a  bright  mind,  he  simply  absorbed,  refined  down,  and  finished  the  coarser  labors  of 
other  men."  The  pamphlet  Is  principally  made  up  by  quoting  all  the  Important  part 
of  Hart*8  AndetU  Lethe. 

876  8HAKESPEARBOR  BACON,  CONTAINING  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
SHAKESPEABE,  and  also  of  *'  THE  CLAIMANT,"  LOBD  BACON,  and 

the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton.     By  Ajax.     Boston,  1888» 
Pamphlet.    Illustrated,    pp.  24.  Pro-Sh, 

A  pamphlet  evidently  prepared  In  anticipation  of  a  popular  demand  for  Information 
on  this  snbtject,  and,  according  to  the  title-page,  **so  arranged  as  to  form  a  most  Inter-^ 
sstlng  narrative,  and  a  complete  chain  (^f  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  authorship." 

877  Dethboning  Tennyson.     By  Algebnon  Ohables  Swinbubne. 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  London,  for  January,  1888.       Pro-Sh. 

A  travesty  on  the  Dethroning  Shaketpeare  articles  In  the  London  DaUy  Telegraph— Ih^ 
writer  claiming  to  have  been  entrusted  with  a  paper  of  Miss  Cella  Hobbes,  of  the  Han- 
well  Lunatic  Asylum,  who  had  passed  "over  twenty  years  In  a  padded  cell,"  Investi- 
gating the  Darwinian  authorship  of  Tennyson's  poems. 

378  Bhakespeabe  OB  Bacon?    By  Sir  Theodobe  Mabtin,  ln^toeA> 
wooiVb  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  February,  1888.    pp.  17.    Pro-Sh, 

ISlr  Theodore  Martln*s  article  Is  a  general  review  of  the  Baconian  theories.  We  quote 
as'  to  one  point  only  :— 

**  And  yet  the  Baconians  ask  us  to  believe  that  not  any  of  the  plays  of  which  he  was 
the  recognised  author  could  have  been  written  by  him  I  Have  they  ever  tried  to  pic- 
ture to  themselves  what  was  the  position  of  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer  In  a  theatre 
of  those  dayst  By  necessity  he  was  In  dally  communion  with  some  of  the  sharpest 
and  finest  Intellects  of  the  time.  In  the  theatre  itself  were  men  like  Burbage,  Armln» 
Taylor,  liowine,  Kemp,  all  well  qualified  to  take  the  measure  of  his  capacity;  while  his 
profession  as  an  actor,  as  well  as  his  pretensions  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  drama,  must 
have  brought  him  Into  dose  contact,  both  In  the  theatre  and  their  convivial  gather- 
ings, with  men  like  Marlowe,  Dekker,  Chapman,  Mlddleton,  Heywood,  Drayton,  and 

BenJonson How,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  ....  that  such  rival  writers  as  we 

have  named  could  have  Called  to  see  that  It  was  the  actor  Shakespeare,  their  chum 
and  intimate  companion,  with  all  his  marvelous  comprehensive  grasp  of  character, 
his  unbounded  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  fertility  of  exquisite  expression,  and  none 
but  he,  whose  genius,  and  whose  genius  alone,  breathed  throughout  the  series  of 
dramas  which,  after  1602,  he  gave  to  the  Stage  in  almost  startling  profhsion?" 

879  A  Lbctubb  bt  Bib  Abthub  Hodgson,  the  Mayor  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.    In  the  News^  Leamington,  February  25, 1888.    4  columns. 

PrO'Sh. 
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sir  Arthur's  leotare  U  devoted  only  in  part  ta  this  snt^eot  He  objects  decidedly  to 
"  robbing  our  Warwickshire  poet  of  his  imperishable  teme,  and  depriving  onrselves  of 
the  priceless  gift  which  he  handed  down  to  as  nearly  three  centarles  ago,  as  oar  price- 
less inheritance.  *' 

d80  The  Baoon-Shakbspearb  Lunaot.    [By  W.  J.  Bolfb,  Lltt  D.] 

i^ In  the  PoptUar  Science  Newa^  Boston,  for  February,  1888.    8  ool- 

umns.    Reprinted  (mainly)  in  Shakeipeariana  for  March,  1888. 

Pro-^Sh. 

* 

Mr.  Rolfe  instances  especially  the  errors,  historical  and  otherwise.  In  the  plasrs,  and 
the  Imperfiectlons  and  blunders  in  the  make-np  of  the  First  Folio,  as  being  in  them- 
selves a  complete  refntatlon  of  the  Baconian  theory. 

881  Shakespeabiana  for  1888.  Articles  in  Shakespeariana,  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  monthly  numbers  noted  b^ow.  Uho, 

Jdnuon/.— Walpole  not  a  Shakespeare  Skeptic.  W.  H.  Wyman.  A  Disclaimer  of 
Baconian  Interest  J.  O.  Halllwell-Phillipps.  Mr.  Edmand  Oosse  on  "Stop  Oareleni 
Yonthe.    Dr.  Rolfe's  Shakespeare  Lectures  in  Boston. 

i!%&ruarv.— Delia  Bacon  as  a  Teacher  of  Shakespeare.  Sarah  Edwards  Henshaw* 
December  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  with  a  short  summary  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Frey*s  paper,  "The  Donnelly  Myth."  Letter  from  Judge  Holmes,  and  state* 
ment  of  typographical  difficulties  of  the  cipher  fkt>m  W.  H.  Wyman. 

Ifore^.— The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Lunacy  (see  title  880).    W.  J.  Rolfe.    Review  of 
Morgan's  Shaketpeare  in  J^o^  cmd  In  OriHcUm.   A.  R.  Prey. 

^prtt.— Views  of  an  Unbeliever.  Barnk  Siddon.  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  Com- 
pared. Prof.  Wm.  Tayjor  Thom. 

382  The  Birthplace  of  Enqlish  Civilization,  Was  it  Stratfobd- 
on-avon  or  the  court  of  the  tudors.  by  b.  w.  tuludoe, 
In  the  Western  OcUcoDy^  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  March,  1888.  pp. 
17.  AntirSh. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  TuUldge  for  his  new  magazine. 

"On  my  part,  I  have  chosen  the  English  Civilisation  itself— the  OivUisation  in  Its 
birth,  its  growth,  its  Intellectual  architects,  its  history— as  a  proper  field  of  "new 
researches"  and  "new  sources  of  Information."  Herein,  I  think,  namely  In  the  hl«* 
tory  of  the  English  Civilization,  is  to  be  found  the  best  cipher  to  construct  the  narr^ 
tive ;  not  only  revealing  the  creator  of  the  Shakespearian  plays,  but  opening  a  "sealed 
book  "of  the  whole  Elizabethan  Age,  from  which  our  modem  times  have  received 
light  as  from  the  sun  of  a  new-created  world,  which  arose  In  the  period  when  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare  were  born." 

The  next  paper  will  be.  The  Oourt  and  the  Playhouu  of  8haketpeair^9  3\biiet. 


888  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.    By  Horace  Davis.    In  the  OverUmd 
Monthly^  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  March,  1888.    pp.  12.       Pro^. 

Mr.  Davis  Is  the  President  of  the  State  University  of  California.  He  believes  the 
Sonnets  to  be  autobiographical.  , 

* '  The  Sonnets  are  a  record  of  temptation  and  trial;  agr^t  spirit  struggling  through 
sin  and  sullbring  into  peace,  through  distrust  and  suspicion,  through  the  trials  of  jeal- 
ousy and  wounded  feelings.  Into  reconciliation  and  love.  Shakespeare's  soul  was  too 
great  to  have  settled  into  sensual  ei^oyment  as  the  end  of  life,  or  to  stop  on  the  wmj 
towards  something  better  and  rest  contented  in  misanthropy  and  cynicism.    .    .    . 
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Tbroogh  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  reoonoillation  he  attained  a  peace  and  happi- 
ness which  nothing  else  could  have  given  him.    ... 

"Shakespeare  was  saved  by  his  generous  trust  in  human  goodness  and  that  love 
^vhich 

"  is  an  ever-flzed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  Is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark." 

W.  H.  Wyman. 
Walnut  HxUiSy  Cincmnaiu 


ERNST  F0S8ART, 

|RNST  POSSART,  (bom  1841,  May  11,)  the  leading  actor, 
and  for  many  years  the  director  of  the  Boyal  theatres  in 
Munich  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ac- 
tors on  the  stage ;  his  remarkable  and  original  talent  will 
secure  him  forever  a  prominent  place  among  the  artists  of  our  time. 
During  his  directorship,  his  histronic  faculties,  his  simple,  tasteful 
stage  managing,  his  wide,  historical  knowledge,  and  his  literary  abili- 
ties have  been  of  lasting  benefit  to  dramatic  art.  He  arranged  King 
Xjear,  (hriolanua,  and  Pericles  for  the  Munich  stage ;  he  introduced 
Syron's  Manfred  with  great  success  in  Germany,  and  Bjomson's  A 
Bankruptcy  became  through  Possart's  representation  of  advocat  Beh- 
rent  a  favorite  play  to  theatre-goers. 

Possart's  artistic  character  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  versatility. 
His  repertoire  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  characters,  including 
about  thirty  Shakespearian  heroes.  He  masters  low  comedy  as  well 
SB  high  tragedy,  bold  realism  as  well  as  heavennstorming  idealism,  the 
<K)nverBational  tone  of  modern  French  comedy  as  well  as  the  pathos  of 
ancient  tragedy.  He  cannot  magnetize  his  audience  like  Salvini, 
whose  glowing  passion  sweeps  like  a  hurricane  through  the  soul,  and 
carries  as  away  to  distant,  and  nobler  spheres  of  human  life ;  he  is 
too  sensitive  to  rival  with  that  Zola  of  actors — Ernesto  Bossi,  whose 
animal  grandeur  stirs  our  blood,  and  he  is  never  as  cold  and  ingenious 
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88  Edwin  Booth.  He  owes  his  complete  expression  of  all  the  subtle* 
ties  of  life,  anfortunately,  to  insistence  on  trivialities  of  detaiL  His 
observations  are  most  sincere^  and  varied  and  wide  enough  to  render 
the  sincerity  successfiil,  but  he  has  not  the  true  faith  in  human  nature  ; 
like  Henry  Irving  he  often  confines  his  attention  to  odd  comers  of  ity 
picks  up  strange  paradoxes  and  self-contradictions^  which  he  sets  be- 
fore us  as  truths.  Henry  Irving's  poetic-breathed  conventionalism  as 
well  as  Possart's  heroic  formalism  are  unnatural ;  yet  we  admire  their 
representations^  must  admire  them,  because  they  are  executed  in  a 
grand  style.  Possart  has,  like  every  great  actor,  his  great  moments,, 
but  only  very  few  of  those  in  which  people  almost  hold  their  breath, 
and  forget  to  applaud. 

Demoniac  characters  like  Richard  III.,  Marinelli,  Mephisto,  etc.,. 
form  the  cornerstone  of  his  talents.  His  Hamlet,  Cardinal  Windies- 
ter,  his  fools  in  Ikodjlh  Night  and  in  J^i^g  Lear^  his  Richard  II.,  King- 
John,  BrachvogeFs  Narziss,  Tartuffe,  Carl  Moor,  Carlos  in  Oavigo' 
offer  hundreds  of  opportunities  to  unfold  his  technical  abilities^ 
Every  character  possesses  strength  and  spontaneity  in  its  own  way^ 
and  yet  only  in  a  few  performances  was  I  able  to  forget  that  Ernst 
Possart,  the  leading  actor,  was  playing.  In  love  parts  he  is  as  impos- 
sible as  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Lady  Macbeth,  also  in  modem  emotional 
plays  I  seldom  saw  him  to  advantage.  His  comedy  character,  half 
farce,  half  satire,  like  Don  Lopez  in  Calderon's  Judge  of  Zakmea^ 
Tust  in  Minna  von  Bamhdm  are  original  creations,  but  by  no  means- 
satisfactory  ones.  Only  some  rdleSf  like  his  Rabbi  Sichel  in  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian's  Freund  FritZy  are  praiseworthy  exceptions;  he  at- 
tains in  them  almost  the  hearty,  homely  comicalness  of  ^Joe  Jefierson^ 
But  in  general  his  lighter  parts  are  exaggerated  to  the  utmost,  esv&ry 
gesture  seems  to  be  made  d  la  Rbbson  and  Crane,  with  the  intention 
of  having  a  comical  effect  He  has  only  to  wrinkle  his  eyebrows,  or 
to  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  everybody  laughs. 

Such  representations  amuse  for  the  moment,  but  his  Nathan,  or 
Teutonia  (Torquato  Tasso)  are  worthy  to  be  remembered  through  life.. 
Since  I  have  seen  his  Manfred  I  boldly  proclaim  it  the  best  recitation 
that  can  be  heard  on  the  stage.    He  recites  it  with  the  accompaniment 
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of  Schumann's  music;  from  the  softest  jnano  to  the  mightiest /orfe  he 
moves  with  equal  precision,  in  all  different  key-notes,  accents,  tempos, 
lythms,  always  the  same  beauty,  power,  richness,  and  purity  of  his 
voice.  It  seizes  us  like  the  melancholy  songs  of  nightingales,  fills 
our  soul  with  awe  like  the  sad  murmuring  of  waves  rushing  against 
the  shore,  or  the  roaring  of  storms  coming  from  volcanic  depths. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  I  must  mention liis  famous  Napoleon  I. 
In  that  personation  be  is  to  me  more  than  ever  the  incomprehensible 
artist  who,  like  Henry  Irving  in  his  Charles  II.,  out  of  a  few  outlines 
creates  a  human  being,  a  portrait  of  unparalleled  historical  truth. 
Napoleon  I.,  through  and  through,  from  top  to  toe,  is  the  masterpiece 
of  Possart's  technique. 

Thus  Ernst  Possart  stands  before  us,  known  through  all  Europe, 
eTcrywhere  praised  beyond  measure,  even  those  who  find  fault  with 
him  honoring  in  him  the  enthusiastic  artist  who  improves  the  German 
language,  and  promotes  the  intellectual  interests  of  his  fellow  men. 

C.  S.   HABTMAim. 
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HISTORY  AND  POETRY. 

Three  men  seem  real  as  living  men  we  know  : 
The  Florentine,  whose  &ce,  woe-worn  and  dark^ 
Kossetti  drew ;  the  Norman  duke,  '*  so  stark 

Of  arm  that  none  but  him  might  draw  his  bow ; " 
And  '*  gentle  Shakespeare,''  though  enshrouded  so 
In  his  own  thought,  that  some  men  cannot  mark 
The  soul  his  book  reveals,--as  when  a  lark 

Bings  from  a  oloud,  unseen  by  all  below. 

But  still  more  real  than  these  seem  other  three 
Who  never  walked  on  earth :  "  Hamlet  the  Dane ; " 
The  "  noble  Moor ; "  the  cruel  Scottish  thane, 

Ambition's  thrall.    Can  man's  creations  be 
Greater  than  man,— the  figments  of  his  brain, 

Go-heirs  with  him  of  immortality? 

Charles  F.  Johnson. 


i 


Open  Court. 


That's  a  qaestion;  how  shall  we  try  Itt 

—The  Oomedy  <tf  Brrm,  V,  i,  421. 

In  this  I'll  be  Impartl^^ ;  be  yon  Judge 

Of  your  owu  oanse. 

—Mecuurefor  Mecuure,  V,  1, 168. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  HARVARD  COLLEGE 

LIBRARY. 

The  Shakespearian  part  of  this  library  is  simply  a  working  collec- 
tion of  about  1000  volumes;  but  we  have  not  included  in  the  classi- 
fication as  announced^  all  those  subsidiary  books  which  Shakespearian^ 
talk  of  as  making  a  Shakespeare  library^  such  as  the  general  run  of 
coecnate  books  of  the  Elizabethan* era,  the  so-called  allusion  books, 
those  of  the  sources,  when  not  wholly  Shakespearian,  and  collections 
of  societies  of  all  kinds,  with  Shakespearian  matter  mixed  in  with 
other  subjects.  These  books,  if  added  as  in  special  Shakespearian 
libraries,  might  carry  our  number  up  to  1600  more  or  less. 

We  have  fac  simile  of  folio  and  quartos,  but  no  original ;  nor 
indeed  any  rarities,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  spend  money  for 
such  while  they  were  accessible  so  near  at  hand  as  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  Except  in  cases  of  last  resort,  I  imagine  all  Shakespeare 
questions  can  be  compared  with  our  collection,  and  we  do  not  aim  to 
do  more.  We  have  aimed  at  making  an  exhaustive  collection  of 
popular  ballads — in  the  literary  sense  —  with  all  cognate  illustra- 
tions, and  so  far  as  Shakespearian  study  goes  into  this  field,  it  cannot 
probably  be  pursued  more  advantageously  anywhere  else  than  here ; 
but  in  the  classifications  of  the  library  these  are  kept  distinct  from  the 
Shakespeariana. 

Yours,  JUBTIK  WiNBOR. 

Harvard  OoUege  Library ,  Qmbridge,  Man. 
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STAGE  DIRECTIONS  IN  THE  FIRST  FOLIO. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  course  of  reoent  reading  in  Booth's 
Reprint  of  the  Folio  of  1623, 1  have  happened  to  note  the  following 
instances  of  stage  directions  and  actors'  names  carelessly  left  in  the 
text.  These  examples  of  the  reasonably  established  fact  that  many 
of  the  plays  were  reproduced  from  play-house  copies  are  probably 
well  known,  but  still  it  may  be  well  to  put  them  on  record  in 
Shakespeabiana,  and  I  wish  to  do  so,  also,  in  order  to  ask  your 
readers  to  send  you  word  of  any  additional  instances  they  may  have 
noticed,  in  order  that  a  complete  list  may  be  collected  of  these  cogent 
little  arguments  for  the  stage  adventures  instead  of  the  Baconian 
supervision  of  the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare. 

"  Enter  Grabriel,"  instead  of  "  Enter  a  messenger."  —  Booth  Re- 
print, page  486,  column  I ;  S  Henry  VI:  I,  ii,  47.  The  part  of  the 
messenger,  following,  also  has  the  name  "  Gofirid"  prefixed.  (The 
same  mistake  is  followed  in  the  Globe  ed.,  Gabr.  being  prefixed  to 
this  speech.) 

''  Enter  Sinklo  and  Humfrey  with  crosse-bowes,"  instead  of  '^  Enter 
two  Keepers,"  etc. — Booth,  494, 1 ;  S  Henry  VI:  III,  i .  And  thereafter, 
«  Sink;'  "  Sin/'-  or  "  Sinklo;'  and  "  Hum;'  instead  of  "  Izrd  Keeper  " 
and  ''  Second  Keep!' 

''  Enter  Prince,  Leonato  and  lacke  Wilson,"  instead  of  '^  Enter 
I>on  Pedro,"  etc.  —  Booth,  107,  II ;  ifucA  Ado  •  II,  iii,  38.  Jack 
Wilson,  it  seems,  took  the  part  of  Balthasar. 

The  names  of  the  actors  "  Cowlejf'  and  "  Kemp  "  appear  through- 
out a  scene  instead  of  "  Dogberry  and  "  Verges''  —  Booth,  116,  II ; 
Much  Ado^  IV.  ii'  Also,  the  part  given  "  Con "  (Conrade)  in  the 
Globe  edition,  line  175,  is  assigned  in  the  Folio  to  ''  C&uley;' 

**  Sinddo  "  is  prefixed  to  the  line  spoken  by  "  A  Player,"  — Booth, 
209, 1;  Taming  of  the  Shrew:  I,  i,  88. 

The  messenger's  or  servant's  lines  are  given  to  "  Nidke  "  instead  of 
Servamt;'  ^'  Nvcikt "  probably  indicating  that  the  actor  Nicholas  Tooley 
took  this  part.  —  Booth,  218,  II ;  Tamiing  of  the  Shrew  :  III,  i,  82. 

The  servants'  names,  it  is  curious  to  note,  are  most  of  them  the 
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names  of  actors  who  played  in  Burbage's  company.  It  is  nekher  an 
important  circumstance  nor  one  that  can  be  proved  of  more  than 
likely  occurrence,  that  the  servants'  names  were  taken  from  the  actors' 
own  ;  but,  in  a  play  of  this  farcical  kind,  possibly,  at  most,  but  care* 
lessly  touched  up  by  Shakespeare's  hand,  and  bearing  marks  of  stage 
expediency  everywhere,  it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  if  the  mention 
of  "  Nathaniel's  Coate  "  and  "  Gabrel's  pumpes,"  of  "  Joseph,  Nicho- 
las, Phillip  "  and  the  rest  betokened  green  room  jests  applicable  to 
the  actors;  Gabriel,  Nathaniel  Field,  Joseph  Taylor,  Nicholas  Tooley, 
and  Augustine  Phillipps.  William  Slye's  name,  too,  may  have 
determined  the  tinker's,  and  his  entrance  into  the  company,  the 
explanatory  joke  that  Christophere  was  of  the  Slies  that  '^  came  in 
with  Richard  [Bnrbage]  Conqueror." 


P.  C.  H. 


St^itespeiiLre  Societies- 


Such  a  boly  wltoh 
That  be  enchanta  societies  Into  him ; 
Half  aU  men's  hearts  are  his.  Qfmbeline,  I,  vi,  ]68w 


The  Sunday  Shakspere  Society  (established  1874)  has  for 
its  President  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Furnivall.  Its  Vice-Presidents  are 
Professor  A.  Bain,  LL.D.,  H.  H.  Fumess  (Philadelphia),  Mark  H. 
Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Rev.  C.  Voysey,  fi.A.j  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  Phipson,  5  Park  Place,  Upper  Baker  Street,  N,  W. 
Meetings  for  1888  will  be  held  at  6.30  p.m.  at  Dartmouth  Chambers, 
8  Theobald's  Road,  W.C:  February  19th,  Ooriolcmus;  March  18th, 
Timon  of  AiheM;  April  15th,  Temped;  May  27th,  Oymbdine;  June 
17tb,  WMer's  Tale;  October  21aty  Henry  VIII;  November  18th, 
Two  Noble  Einmm;  December  16th,  Edward  JJ/;— 1889,  Jan. 
20th,  Annual  meeting. 
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The  Sunday  Shakspere  Society  was  formed  to  use  the  leisure  of 
Sunday  to  study  Shakspere's  works  in  meetings  of  the  Society's  mem- 
bers, and,  by  lectures  and  publications,  to  promote  the  study  of  these 
marvels  of  genius  among  the  people  at  Idrge.  The  reading-parties 
are,  as  near  as  can  be,  conducted  on  the  following  plan :  Meetings  of 
the  members  are  held  on  Sundays,  when  the  plays  are  read  in  chrono- 
logical order,  each  member  casting  a  play  in  turn,  and,  after  the  play 
has  been  read,  reading  a  short  paper  on  the  play's  meanings, 
characteristics,  etc.,  which  is  followed  by  a  general  discussion  on  the 
play. 

The  sum  of  half  a  crown  constitutes  membership,  and  is  payable  at 
the  January  meeting,  but  may  be  sent  by  P.  O.  or  otherwise. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  January  15th 
1888,  that  "  the  Sunday  Shakspere  Society  should  act  in  union  with 
the  National  Sunday  League,  as  far  as  regards  its  literary  objects.' 
At  the  same  meeting  the  President  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  theory  that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  plays.  He  began  his 
remarks  by  expressing  pleasure  mingled  with  surprise  that  the  Sunday 
Shakspere  Society  had  continued  so  long.  He  thought  that  the  plan 
it  had  adopted  of  studying  the  plays  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  it  prevented  the  spread  of  false 
notions.  With  regard  to  the  substitution  of  Bacon  for  Shakspere  as 
author,  it  seemed  to  him  that  only  people  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  either  writer  could  entertain  such  a  notion.  Mr.  Spedding,  the 
great  authority  on  Bacon,  and  a  considerable  Shakesperian  scholar, 
when  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  replied:  ^'  If  you  had  proposed 
any  body  else, — Ctecil,  Raleigh, — ^there  might  have  been  some  possi- 
bility of  it ;  but  Bacon  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  should  have 
been  selected."  Bacon's  whole  cast  of  mind  was  opposed  to  that  of 
Shaksperp.  He  was  a  man  fully  occupied  in  his  practical  life  at  court, 
'and  quite  incapable  of  entertaining  such  passion  of  feeling  as  is  shown 
in  the  Sonnets.  People  exaggerate  the  knowledge  of  Shakspere. 
They  take  up  his  laiest  dramas  and  ask  how  a  country  lad  could  write 
these  things.  But  if  they  would  read  the  plays  chronologically,  they 
would  see  how  he  b^an  with  frivolous  work,  and  how  he  grew  from 
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play  to  play  in  knowledge  of  life  and  dramatic  power ;  thus  they  would 
realize  how  a  young  man  with  a  highly  sensitive  nature  and  the  power 
of  entering  into  all  men's  characters  could  gradually  rise.  Shakspere's 
career  is  like  that  of  every  other  intelligent  man.  Workingmen  have 
started  nearly  all  the  great  businesses  in  London.  Then^  agaiu;  it  is 
impossible  to  fit  the  known  dates  of  Shakespeare's  plays  with  the  dates 
of  Bacon's  life.  The  reason  we  know  so  little  of  the  great  dramatist's 
life  is  that  he  retired  to  the  country  so  early.  If  Shakspere  had 
stopped  in  London  we  should  have  had  more  plays  and  more 
biography. 

The  Natick  (Mass.)  Shakespeare  Club  wishes  to  be  included 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Shakespeare  Societies  made  public  through 
Shakespeariana.  This  Club  has  been  in  active  existence  over  ten 
years,  and  numbers  twenty-six  members.  It  is  now  reading  the  his- 
torical plays  in  chronological  order,  and  the  following  programmes 
give  an  idea  of  its  plan  of  work : — 

King  John, — Evening  I:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Miss  Bigelow; 
(2.)  Story  of  Play,  Miss  Wilson ;  (3.)  Historical  Setting  of  Play,  Mr. 
Ripley ;  (4.)  Act  I,  Outline,  Relation  to  Play,  Mrs.  Peloubet ;  (5.) 
Beading,  I,  i,  182-220,  Mr.  Bigelow ;  (6.)  General  Discussion : — 
'  Sources  of  Play. — Possible  Historical  Seasons  for  Shakespeare's 
Selection  of  King  John. 

Evening  II:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Miss  Bigelow;  (2.)  Act  II, 
Outline,  Miss  Hattie  Bacon ;  (3.)  English  Possessions  in  France,  Mrs. 
Peloubet ;  (4.)  Character  Study  of  John,  Judge  Bacon ;  (5.)  Selected 
Readings  from  Grervinus,  Coleridge,  Dowden,  or  Schl^l,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln; (6.)  Read  lines  1-201,  516-598  (parts  assigned);  (7.)  General 
Discussion : — 

Characters  of  Philip,  Falconbridge,  and  Blanch. 

Evening  III :  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Miss  Bigelow;  (2.)  Act  III, 
Outline,  Miss  Wood;  (3.)  Read  Scenes  iii  and  iv  (parts  assigned);  (4.) 
Condition  of  the  Church,  as  illustrated  in\this  play,  Dea.  Wilson;  (5.) 
Character  Study  of  Constance,  Mrs.  Mulligan ;  (6.)  Character  Study 
of  Eleanor,  Mrs.  Ella  Wilson ;  (7.)  Greneral  Discussion : — 
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Characters  of  Constance  and  Eleanor. 

Evening  IV:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Miss  Bigelow;  (2.)  Act  IV, 
Outline,  Mrs.  Walcott;  (3.)  Bead  Scenes  i  and  ii  (parts  assigned);  (4.) 
Children  of  Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Bigelow ;  (5.)  Every-day  Life  in  Eng- 
land in  Time  of  King  John,  Dr.  Cook :  (6.)  Open  Discussion. 

Evening  V:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Miss  Bigelow;  (2.)  Act  V, 
Outline,  Mrs.  Morse;  (3.)  Read  Scene  vii  (parts  assigned);  (4.) 
Magna  Charta,  Mr.  Mulligan ;  (4.)  Locate  places  mentioned  in  Play, 
Mr.  Peloubet ;  (6.)  General  Discussion : — 

Keynote  of  Play. — Quotations. 

Biehard  II. — ^Evening  I:  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs.  Cook;  (2.) 
History  from  John  to  Richard,  Mrs.  Gale ;  (3.)  Reading,  I,  i,  ii,  iii, 
119-^09  (parts  assigned) ;  (4t)  Quiz  on  Text,  conducted  by  Dr.  Cook ; 
(5.)  Wager  of  Battel,  Judge  Bacon ;  (6.)  General  Discussion : — 

Sources  of  Play. — Relation  of  Act  I  to  Play  as  a  whole. — Com- 
parison of  Richard  and  John. 

Evening  II :  Editions  of  Richard  II,  Mrs.  Cook ;  (2.)  England, 
Politically  and  Socially,  Mr.  Bigelow;  (3.)  Reading,  II,  i,  iii,  81-170, 
iv  (parts  assigned) ;  (4.)  Quiz  on  Text,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Peloubet ; 
(5.)  The  John-of-Gaunt  Family,  Mts.  J.  O.  Wilson ;  (6.)  General 
Discussion : — 

Condition  of  Ireland  in  Richard's  Time. 

Evening  III:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs.  Cook;  (2.)  Reading, 
m,  ii,  iii,  iv  (parts  assigned) ;  (3.)  Quiz  on  Text,  conducted  by  Miss 
Abby  Wood ;  (4.)  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon ;  (5.) 
General  Discussion;  Anachronisms. 

Evening  IV :  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs,  Cook ;  (2.)  Westminster 
Hall:  its  History,  Miss  M.  B.  Bacon;  (3.)  Reading,  IV,  107-333 
(parts  assigned) ;  (4.)  Quiz  on  Text,  conducted  by  Miss  N.  Wilson ; 
(5.)  English  Universities  in  Fourteenth  Century,  Miss  Hattie  Bacon ; 
(6.)  General  Discussion : 

Deposing  of  Richard,  and  Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

Evening  V:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs.  Cook;  (2.)  Windsor 
Castle,  Mrs.  Nichols ;  (3.)  Reading,  Act  V,  Scenes  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  67- 
118,  vi;  (4.)  Quiz  on  Text,  conducted  by  Mr.  Mulligan;  (5.)  Char- 
acter Study  of  Richard,  Dr.  Peloubet ;  (6.)  General  Discussion : 
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Courtiers  of  Richard  and  their  influence  on  him."— Quotations. 
Henry  IV. — Evening  I:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs.  Gale;  (2.) 
Introductory  Sketch,  Dr.  Cook;  (3.)  The  Crusades  and  Henry's  Vow, 
Mrs.  E.  Wilson ;  (4.)  Beading,  I,  iii,  22-257  (parts  assigned) ;  (6.) 
Discussion,  conducted  by  Mr&  Bigelow : — 
Was  Falsfaff  Oldcastle  ? 

Evening  II :  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs.  Gale ;  (2.)  The  Glen- 
dower  Insurrection,  Mrs.  Walcott ;  (3.)  Reading,  Ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Miss  Abby  Wood ;  (4.)  Reading,  I,  ii  (parts  assigned) ;  (6.) 
Eastcheap :  a  Study  of  Tavern-life,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Evening  III:  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs.  Gale;  (2.)  Reading,  II, 
iv,  105-343  (parts  assigned) ;  (3.)  Character  Study,  Henry  IV,  Miss 
Wilson ;  (4.)  Reading,  Mock  Rebuke,  11,'iii,  344-444,— Real  Rebuke, 
III,  ii  (parts  assigned) ;  (5.)  Comparison  of  Scenes  Between  Hotspur 
and  Lady  Percy,  Brutus  and  Portia,  Mrs.  Peloubet. 

Evening  IV :  (1.)  Shakespeare  News,  Mrs.  Grale ;  (2.)  Battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Bigelow ;  (3.)  Reading,  IV,  iv  (parts  assigned) ;  (4.) 
Places  Mentioned  in  the  Play,  Miss  Peloubet ;  (5.)  Condition  of  the 
Common  People,  Judge  Bacon. 

Evening  V:  (1.)  Shakespeare' News,  Mrs.  Grale;  (2.)  Reading,  Part 
2,  III,  u,  76-275 ;  (3.)  Shallow  and  Silence,  Miss  Kate  Wood ;  (4.) 
Readings,  Shakespeare  on  Sleep,  III,  i, — McuAethMIj  ii,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln ;  (6.)  Women  of  the  Play :  a  Contrast  of  High  and  Low  Life, 
Miss  Bigelow. 

Evening  VI :  Reading,  IV,  v ;  (2.)  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Mrs. 
Mulligan ;  (3.)  Character  Study,  Prince  Henry,  Mrs.  Cook ;  (4.)  Is 
FalstaffaCorrupter  of  Morals?  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Mulligan;  Discussion^ 
Quotations. 
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Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  la  took. 

And  each  doth  good  tarns  now  anto  the  other. 

-Sonnet  XLVII. 


MADAME  MODJESKA. 

The  present  season  of  Madame  Modjeska  is  of  especial  interest, 
by  virtue  of  her  renewal  of  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays  but  rarely 
seen  to-day,  and  by  reason  of  her  approaching  retirement  from  the 
stage.  It  is  said  to  be  her  intention,  after  her  coming  trip  to  Europe, 
to  bid  farewell  to  public  life  and  retire  to  her  adopted  home  in  the 
west  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  actress  in  the  fullest  posses- 
sion of  her  powers  should  deprive  the  public  of  several  years  of 
pleasurable  and  profitable  entertainment,  we  cannot  help  admiring  her 
wise  determination  to  retire  in  the  ripeness  of  her  powers,  before  her 
applauding  audiences  can  witness  any  waning  of  her  star.  It  is  a 
wisdom  that  few  possess.  The  stage  has  now  too  full  a  list  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  pensioners  on  the  public  applause;  and  we  cannot 
recall  but  with  feelings  of  keenest  regret  the  recent  return  for  a 
season  of  that  haggard  ghost  of  the  great  Ristori  hoarsely  croaking 
out  the  lines  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  receiving,  qs  a  tribute  to  the  past, 
an  applause  no  longer  deserved. 

Madame  Modjeska  is  still  in  her  prime;  a  little  mature  for 
Juliet,  perhaps,  but  retaining  her  intellectual  grasp  of  her  characters 
as  fully  as  ever.  Her  Rosalind  remains  the  most  fascinating  to  be 
seen  to-day.  The  special  feature  of  her  present  season  has  been  the 
fevival  of  Ojpnbdine  and  MecLmvre  for  Measure^  which  have  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Adelaide  Neilson.  These  plays,  together  with 
As   You  Like  Ity  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Mueh  Ado  AboiU  Nothing, 
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have  fonned  the  chief  part  of  her  repertoire^  and  have  afforded  rare 
opportunities  for  lovers  of  Shakespeare.  Of  all  her  representations 
that  of  A8  You  Like  It  is  by  far  the  best,  and  her  Rosalind  inefiaceably 
stamps  its  image  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  expelling  at  the 
moment  all  previous  fancies  and  recommending  itself  at  once  as 
Shakespeare's  own  heroine.  Modjeska's  fitness  for  the  representation 
of  this  character  is  apparent  to  aU  observers :  that  fSsiscinating  man- 
ner and  rich,  sympathetic  voice  which  would  render  her  pleasing  and 
acceptable  in  the  most  trying  and  unsuitable  role,  so  adapts  her  to 
this  —  Shakespeare's  dearly  loved  heroine  —  that  one  is  captivated  at 
the  outset,  and  leaves  at  the  end  with  the  sense  of  moral  improvement 
which  association  with  pure  and  lovely  womanhood  cannot  fail  to 
beget.  If  it  is  a  tribute  to  art  it  is  unconscious,  for  as  Rosalind 
Modjeska's  art  is  nowhere  apparent.  Hers  is  the  highest  form  of 
art :  the  art  that  conceals  itself:  and  let  it  be  said  to  her  credit  that 
there  is  no  dramatic  artist  living  who  is  as  free  frotn  what,  in  stage 
parlance,  are  called  ^^  points.''  Her  representations  are  complete,  and 
the  unity  of  the  whole  is  never  sacrificed  to  score  a  point  and  elicit 
applause.  So  often  as  an  actor  delivers  his  lines  with  a  view  to  their 
effect  on  the  pit  or  gallery,  he  prostitutes  his  art  to  his  own  selfish 
ends,  substitutes  himself  for  the  character  he  aims  to  represent,  and 
so  far  loses  his  right  to  the  name  of  actor.  The  even  and  rounded 
symmetry  of  Modjeska's  representations  denote  a  conscientiousness> 
which  we  could  wish  was  oftener  to  be  found.  The  predominant 
characteristic  of  her  Rosalind  is  tenderness.  Others  may  be  more 
mischievous  and  playful,  gayer  and  lighter  of  heart,  but  none  so  ten- 
der. Well  may  the  blunt  Olando  have  been  incited  to  love  such  a 
mistress  at  first  sight,  and  been  transformed  at  once  from  the  reckless 
athlete  into  a  sighing  lover. 

Modjeska's  performance  grows  on  the  spectator,  for  on  witnessing 
the  first  scenes  with  Celia  and  the  victorious  wrestler  the  depth  of 
melancholy  which  marks  her  disposition,  and  which  pervades  all  the 
gayety  she  can  summon,  calls  attention  to  a  disposition  whidi  be* 
comes  fully  appreciated  only  in  the  light  of  consequent  scenes.  That 
burning  intensity  of  her  nature,  which  the  development  of  her  love 
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80  beautifully  displays  in  later  scenes,  leaves  fully  explained  all  that 
has  gone  before  and  indicates  as  fully  the  deep  currents  that  lie 
beneath  the  poorly  assumed  mirth  of  her  first  scene.  What  can  equal 
the  infinite  tenderness  with  which  she  murmurs : 

O  ooz,  —  that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathoms  deep  I  am  in  love ! 

Mr.  Plympton,  who  is  her  leading  support,  is  a  very  acceptable 
Orlando,  robust  and  manly.  He  delivers  his  lines  with  considerable 
elocutionary  efiect^  which,  however,  is  somewhat  marred  by  his  jerky 
monosyllabic  manner  of  uttering  occasional  sentences.  It  seems  to 
have  become  a  traditional  habit  to  applaud  the  ''  Seven  Ages  "  and 
the  speeches  of  old  Adam.  In  the  case  of  Madame  Modjeska's  com- 
pany the  tradition  was  faithfully  observed,  though  unfortunately  both 
were  greatly  undeserved.  Old  Adam's  lines  could  scarcely  have 
been  delivered  with  less  effect,  while  as  Jaques,  Mr.  Vandenhoff  has 
entirely  misconceived  the  character,  and  has  made  it  but  a  stalking 
horse  for  personal  display.  The  "  Seven  Ages,"  as  he  spoke  the  lines,, 
is  a  piece  of  declamation  which  had  apparently  so  little  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  play  that  it  might  have  been  just  as  appropriate 
in  one  scene  as  another.  We  felt  as  if  it  should  have  been  introduced 
by  the  announcement  —  "  Mr.  Vandenhoff  will  now  favor  us  with  " 
etc.,  and  we  could  almost  fancy  we  heard  a  smack  of  satisfaction  as 
he  stepped  back  a  few  steps,  as  if  to  clear  a  space  for  the  delivery  of 
the  lines.  The  overlarding  of  the  lines  with  such  display,  and  mim- 
micking  the  various  ages  depicted  is  more  characteristic  of  a  mounte- 
bank than  the  contemplative  melancholy  Jaques. 

We  could  wish  that  Madame  Modjeska  had  presented  Twdfih  Night 
in  connection  with  Cymbeline  and  As  You  Like  Jt,  that  the  opportunity 
might  have  been  afforded  of  closely  comparing  her  assumption  of  the 
male  character  in  widely  different  forms.  Rosalind  the  '^  saucy  page  " 
has  an  irresiatable  charm,  but  we  doubt  not  that  her  representation  of 
the  tender  and  sensitive  nature  of  Viola  would  have  fairly  borne  the 
most  critical  comparison.  The  qualities  Modjeska  possesses  fit  her 
equally  well  for  both  Rosalind  and  Viola. 

As  Isabel  and  Imogen,  in  Measure  for  Measure  and  Oymbeline, 
it  is  Modjeska's  fair  and  lovely  womanhood  that  charms.    And  this, 
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indeed,  is  more  than  art.  It  is  subjective,  and  emanates  from  a  pure 
-and  elevated  character,  f^iving  to  her  bearing  a  naturalness  and  to 
many  of  her  actions  a  spontaneity  which  no  art  can  entirely  affect. 
As  tenderness  is  the  keynote  of  her  Etosalind,  spotless  purity  and 
incorruptibility  are  the  marked  characteristics —  as  they  should  be  — 
of  her  Imogen. 

Through  those  most  trying  and  delicate  situations  of  the  first  two 
acts  the  pure  innocence  of  Imogen,  so  nobly  embodied  by  Madame 
Modjeska,  pervading  in  spirit  the  scenes  from  which  she  is  absent,  is 
all  that  saves  a  representation  of  this  play  from  .indecency.  The 
action  of  both  Mr.  Plympton  and  Mr.  Vandenhoff  is  conscientious 
and  thorough,  and  denotes  a  laudable  effort  to  make  the  best  of  two 
strongly  depicted  and  very  trying  characters  —  an  effort  attended 
with  considerable  success,  for  their  scenes  together  are  acted  with  great 
force  and  spirit  We  cannot  close  a  notice  of  this  play  without  an 
expression  of  wonder  at  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act.  What 
oan  equal  in  novelty  the  dramatic  position  of  that  scene !  Imogen 
embracing,  and  mourning  over  the  body  of  a  beheaded  man  clothed 
in  the  garments  of  her  husband,  supposing  him  to  be  indeed  her 
Leonatus,  but  who  is  in  reality  Cloten,  the  Queen's  son,  whose  insult- 
ing advances  she  has  scornfully  repelled  but  a  short  time  before. 

Modjeska's  representation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  in  many  respects 
disappointing.  It  shows  her  company  at  its  very  worst,  and  the 
«cenic  properties,  which  are  none  of  the  best  in  any  of  her  present 
representations,  are  here  almost  intolerable.  If  any  play  of  Shake- 
speare's requires  proper  and  handsome  stage  setting,  it  is  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  The  least  suggestion  of  stage  artifice,  the  least  hitch  or 
impropriety  in  scenic  arrangements,  and  the  romantic  idealism  —  the 
soul  of  the  play  —  is  lost.  It  may,  therefore,  be  imagined  how  dis- 
illusionary  to  the  spectator  is  the  presence  of  a  large  scenic  tree  in 
the  garden  of  the  Capulets  which  had  done  service  on  the  wild  lands 
of  early  Britain  but  a  few  nights  before  in  the  performance  of 
Cymbeline,  and  had  appeared  likewise  in  As  You  Like  B  and  Meaa^ 
ure  for  Measure,  But  this  is  the  least  of  the  scenic  imperfections, 
and  without  particularizing,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  few  artists  could 
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have  placed  the  play  on  the  stage  with  snch  setting  and  escaped 
universal  censure.  Madame  Modjeska's  Juliet  is  sweet,  gentle,  and 
engaging,  but  her  style  is  somewhat  mature  for  the  character.  She 
18  not  an  ideal  Juliet,  and  in  few  of  her  characters  does  her  art  be- 
come so  apparent  as  it  does  here.  That  it  does  so  appear  is  a  sort  of 
tacit  admission  that  her  own  identity  is  not  so  easily  sunk  in  that  of 
Juliet.  Modjeska  presents  a  living  Rosalind ;  she  but  acU  Juliet. 
Her  greatest  scene  is  that  of  taking  the  drug  which  is  to  render  her 
udconscious.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  where  the 
stronger  feelings  of- sorrow  and  pain  ate  to  be  depicted  she  is  in 
thorough  command  of  the  situation  —  the  more  womanly  phases  of 
Juliet's  character  are  made  prominent,  the  girlish  nature  is  not  fully 
sustained.  So  the  balcony  scene  is  disappointing  more  by  the  reason 
of  the  absence  of  some  subtile  spirit  which  we  would  like  to  have 
seen  there,  but  which  being  absent  we  cannot  well  describe,  than  by 
reason  of  anything  present,  for  her  manner  is,  as  in  all  her  charac- 
ters, graceful  and  fascinating. 

Mr.  Plympton  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  any  scene.  His 
style  is  too  rude  and  wanting  in  refinement  for  an  ideal  Bomeo. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  animal  nature  which,  however  appropriate  to 
the  character  of  Leonatus,  unfits  him  for  impersonating  the  graceful 
and  elegantly  romantic  fiomeo. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  on  her  return  from  her  projected  European 
trip  Madame  Modjeska^s  farewell  representations  will  be  attended 
with  the  invaluable  accompaniments  of  good  support  and  adequate 
stage  setting,  that  nothing  may  mar  the  last  appearances  of  an  actress 
who  has  so  endeared  herself  to  the  American  public  by  her  finished 
artistic  skill  and  the  inestimable  qualities  of  her  own  personal  charac- 
ter. W.  D.  M. 

New  York,  Feb.  1888. 

YarewjsiAj  op  Daly's  CoMPA^nr. — ^During  the  seventy-nine 
consecutive  performances,  this  season,  of  the  Daly  company^s  excellent 
revival  of  A  Mideummer  NigkPa  Dreamy  the  representations  have 
grown  both  in  the  elaboration  of  skill  in  special  parts  and  in  general 
ooherenoe  and  strength.    The  applause  of  the  crowded  house  that^  on 
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April  7th^  gredied  the  closing  night  of  the  piece  should  serve  not  ovlj 
to  approve  its  -full  measure  of  success  here  but  also  to  argue  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  success  in  the  land  of  Shakespeare.  The  subjoined 
epilogue,  written  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  was  spoken 
with  capital  effect  at  the  dose  of  the  evening. 

27i6«6tM.^Thi8  looks  as  if  you  all  had  been  conspiring 

Against  my  late  commands  about  retiring. 

On  tough  tradition  what  bold  fool  would  breakispearj 

By  thus  absurdly  amplifying  Hhakespeare? 

HippolUa.—No  modern  scribes  can  in  their  wildest  flights  dream 

Of  giving  six  acts  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Lysander.^Yonr  truth  such  verdict  it  were  rash  to  stake  on. 

What  of  some  new-found  version  by  Lord  Bacon  ? 

jrermia.^Baoon  ?    Oh,  no  I    Our  play  half  gone  so  bonnily 

Why  should  we  change  it ! 

Bottom.—  Ask  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

No  doubt  he'll  give  some  cryptogramic  reason 

Why  our  sixth  act  is  not  an  act  of  treason. 

Quince. — Nay,  as  we've  much  more  than  mere  suspicion 

It's  but  an  act  of   .    .    .    grateful  recognition. 

{Motions  towards  audienoe*) 
Flute.— Yoia  make  us  ladies  our  quaint  robes  feel  shy  in 
They're  not  the  proper  ones  to  say  good-bye  in  I 
Snug, — What  of  us  men,  like  fancy-clad  carousers  ? 
No  swallow-tails,  white  ties,  or  evening  trousers  ? 
Demetrius.— Omt  friends  at  this  will  surely  not  be  staggered ; 
They  know  we're  old  as    .    .    •    '*  She,"  by  Bider  Haggard, 
All  fresh  from  Athens,  twice  a  thousand  years  back, 

And 

Helena.— Zwi  away !    It  helps  to  keep  the  tears  back  I 

These  garbs  we  wear  though  Greek  enough  you  And  them 

Hide  Yankeeland  in  every  heart  behind  them  I 

That  word  **f!arewell,"  howe'er  our  speech  convey  it, 

Beems  more  American  the  more  we  say  it  I 

Each  year  more  bounteous  in  our  memory's  garden 

Qrow  fiiendship's  fair  forget-me-nots  I    .    .    . 

Demetrius.—  'Beg  pardon. 

Your  metaphor's  a  picturesque  one,  surely; 

But  don't  you  speak  it  somewhat  prematurely  ? 

I  hate  objections  by  the  ears  to  drag  on, 

But    .    .    . 

Bottom.— Ja  it  yet  quite  time  to  bring  the ''  tag  "  on  ? 
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You  know  a  quorum's  not  a  fUU  convention. 

^«^ena.— Forgive !    .    .    .    Forgive  my  dull  misapprehension  I 

That  I,  their  loyal  and  devout  well-wisher, 

Recalled  not  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Fisher. 

HtppolUa  —  One  more ! 

Theseus. —       Yes,  one  'twere  strange  of  us  to  slight  so ! 

Demetrius, —  Bless  me  if  I  know  whom. 

Helena, —  Our  governor ! 

Demeiriits, —  Quite  so. 

Bottom, — True !    He  whose  care  has  given  his  name  to 

The  Augustin  age  we  all  owe  thrift  and  fame  to  I 

Who's  monthly,  weekly,  yes,  even  daily  near  us — 

Deme^tM.— Don't  pun  upon  his  name  I    He'll  overhear  us! 

Bottom. — €k>od  heavens !    Why  don't  some  of  you  prevent  it  ? 

Goose  that  I  was ! 

Demetrius,    (pointing  L).— He's  here,  now  to  resent  it. 

{Enter  Mr.  Daly,  leading  in  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Fisher). 
Mrs.  CHlbert.—YoM  see  !    The  Governor's  heard  your  conversation  I— 
Mr.  IHsher.^Ajid.  positively  boils  with  indignation ! 
Mrs.  OUbert. — Still,  don't  look  scared,  as  though  you  meant  dispersal. 
He'll  save  all  scoldings  for  our  next  rehearsal. 
Mr.  Daly  (to  audience).— Bearded,  like  Douglas  in  his  hall,  I  tender 
This  once,  my  managerial  surrender ! 
My  talents,  though  you  praise  them  or  deplore  them, 
A  re  powers  behind  the  scenes  but  not  before  them. 
Old  Nero  wished  the  entire  great  Boman  nation 
Had  but  one  head,  to  meet  decapitation  I 
We  wish  the  indulgent  throng  we  now  apply  to 
Had  but  one  hand  our  clasp  might  say  Good-bye  to  I 


MADAME    MODJESKA'S   REASONS   FOR   STATE-SUF- 

FORTED   THEATRES. 

There  ought  to  be  state-supported  theatres  where  good  plays  would 
be  properly  produced|  for  the  reason  that  it  is  against  human  nature 
to  expect  a  manager  to  lose  money^  as  he  generally  will  do,  in  striving 
to  educate  the  taste  of  the  public.  The  newspapers  can  do  much  to- 
wards forming  a  taste  for  worthy  plays,  and  if  they  made  a  united 
effort  i^inst  the  dramatic  trash  we  see  on  the  boards,  it  would  soon 
cease  to  be  popular.    The  fact  is  that  the  American  people  work  too 
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hard.  Thej  work  so  hard  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  time  to  en- 
joy the  theatre  in  an  artistic  way — ^they  seem  rather  to  seek  it  when 
they  are  jaded  and  tired  out  with  work,  simply  for  relaxati(»i.  Hence 
these  boisterous,  frivolous  phiys  find  &vor  and  a  really  good  moral 
play  will  not  draw  the  crowd.  ...  As  to  the  stage  itself,  there 
is  less  evil  among  actors  than  people  suppose.  It  is  dangerous  for  an 
excitable  young  girl,  not  surrounded  by  proper  influences,  to  be 
trained  for  such  a  life.  But  a  person  of  strong  character  would  be  as 
safe  there  as  in  many  other  positions.  The  weak-minded,  foolish,, 
sentimental  young  woman  is  just  as  liable  to  meet  with  disaster  from 
the  influences  surrounding  mercantile,  manufacturing,  or  office  life  as 
she  is  on  the  stage.  The  life  of  the  ambitious,  conscientious  adx^ess 
is  full  of  hard  work.  No  sooner  has  she  adopted  one  style  of  acting 
with  one  manager  than  she  may  be  obliged  to  join  another  company 
and  there  receive  an  entirely  difierent  style  of  training.  And  this  is 
another  thing  that  retards  the  artistic  progress  of  the  drama.  The 
uncertainty  of  actors  having  employment  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  have  state-supported  theatres.  A  manager  employs  a  company 
of  twelve  persons.  After  a  while  he  produces  another  play  in  which 
only  six  are  required ;  he  discharges  half  of  his  company,  and  they 
drift  away  to  one  place  and  another  seeking  employment.  Playing  in 
different  styles  of  plays  is  not  bad  for  the  actor ;  it  develops  hb  genius ; 
but  the  uncertainty  of  employment  is  demoralizing.  If  he  knew  he 
would  be  r^ularly  attached  to  a  theatre  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
he  would  take  greater  pride  in  his  work,  he  would  have  his  family 
near  him,  and  he  would  try  to  advance  steadily  in  his  art.  Hence 
state-supported  theatres  would  be  good  for  both  the  public  and  the 

actors. — MODJEBKA. 

The  Wallack  Testimonial. — A  most  notable  Shakespearian 
event  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  The  performance  of  Hasmld. 
to  be  given  in  New  York,  on  May  21st,  is  of  such  unexampled  excel- 
lence of  cast  that  it  should  call  for  the  pilgrimage  of  Shakespearians 
to  New  York  as  to  a  temple  of  homage  where  will  be  celebtatld  fitly 
the  324th  anniversary  of  the  life  of  the  world's  poet. 
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The  following  letters  will  tell  the  storj  of  this  extraordinary  event 
80  far  as  news  of  it  has  yet  reached  us : — 

THB  FIB8T  MOTB. 

New  York,  March  19, 1888. 
Dkab  Mb.  Wallack  : 

We  are  very  anxious  to  testify  in  some  special  manner  our  regard  for  the 

manager  and  artist  who.  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 

the  leader  and  chief  of  our  guild.    A  year  ago  we  proposed  that  you 

permit  us  to  inaugurate  some  public  demonstration  in  your  honor,  but 

you  did  not  seem  to  think  it  timely.    We  feel  now  like  insisting  upon 

your  acceptance  of  the  expression  of  your  regard  whioh  we  are  sure  that 

all  yourlnanagerial  co-laborers,  your  professional  brethren,  your  Journal 

i^tic  admirers,  and  your  social  friends  are  but  waiting  for  a  word  ftrom 

you  to  utter,  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts.    We  have  thought  of  some 

exceptional  play  with  a  unique  cast,  as  giving  the  most  fitting  outlet  for 

this  sentiment,  and  as  affording  the  best  opportunity  to  unite  every 

element  of  friendly  interest  in  your  behalf,  and  we  now  beg  that  you  will 

favorably  consider  the  spirit  in  which  we  urge  your  present  acceptance  of 

our  proposal.    We  also  beg  of  you  an  early  reply,  in  order  that  we  may 

fix  a  date  within  the  limits  of  the  present  season  for  the  contemplated 

perforzuance. 

AUGUSTIN  Daly^ 

A.  M.  PAIiMBB* 
LESTEB  WAJULACK'8  AOOEPTANCB. 

218  We%t  Tufrntj/'faurth  Street,  March  24, 1888. 
Deab  Mr.  DAiiY— Deab  Mb.  PAiiMBB: 

The  reception  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  is  the  most  valued  and  g^ti^r- 
ing  incident  of  a  long  and  somewhat  eventftil  professional  life.  You  ask 
me  to  fiBtvorabiy  consider  the  spirit  in  which  you  urge  my  acceptance  of 
your  proposal.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  spirit  and  the  tone  of  the  letter 
are  so  kind,  so  considerate,  so  flattering  that  I  should  deem  it  ungracious 
in  me  did  I  make  any  reply  but  one  of  willing  and  grateful  acceptance. 
Need  I  add  that,  coming  as  it  does  from  old  friends  and  fellow-managers» 
it  has  a  double  value.  One  thing  I  would  suggest:  If  you  could  point 
out  in  the  disposing  of  the  pecuniary  result  some  way  by  which  I  could 
adequately  convey  my  feeling  that  my  chief  and  by  far  my  greatest 
gratification  is  the  h^nor  conferred  upon  me,  I  should  take  a  still  greater 
pride  in  accepting  it.    Believe  me  most  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

LbBTBB  WALIiAOK. 
BOOTH  ANB  BABBBTT'S  CX>-0PEBATI0N. 

Denver,  OoL,  April  2, 1888. 
ME0BB8.  AuouBTiN  Daly  and  A.  M.  Palmbb, 
Bibs:  We  have  copies  of  your  correspondence  with   Mr.  Wallaok 
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regarding  the  markB  of  reepeot  which  it  is  intended  to  offer  him,  as 
arranged  when  we  met  in  New  YotIl  In  January.  We  again  assure 
yourselves  and  Mr.  Wallacii  of  our  sincere  anxiety  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  the  event  worthy  of  the  public  indorsement.  The  selection  of 
Hamlet  as  the  play  will  be  agreeable  to  us,  as  we  understand  it  to  be  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  eagerness  to  assist  was  shown  when  the  plan  was 
broached  In  January.  Mr.  Booth  will  play  Hamlet,  I  will  play  Laertes, 
and  we  hear  with  pleasure  that  Mme.  Mocyeska  and  Mrs.  Bowers  have 
severally  consented  to  play  Ophelia  and  the  Queen,  Mr.  Jefferson  being 
First  Grave-Digger.  Mr.  John  Lane,  of  our  company,  will  play  the  First 
Actor. 

We  would  saggest  that  the  night  selected  be  May  21st,  at  which  time  our 
cast  can  be  best  obtained.  With  certain  assurance  of  the  success  of  the 
testimonial,  in  view  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wallack,  the  services  of  the 
management,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  cast,  we  are  &ithfUlly  yours, 

Edwin  Booth, 
Lawrbnoe  Babbett. 

THE  CAfiT. 

The  selection  of  the  play  being  detennined,  it  devolved  upon  Messrs. 
Daly  and  Palmeirto  fill  up  the  cast  as  far  as  practicable.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  their  labor :— : 

Hamlet '. Edwin  Booth 

Laertes ^ Lawrence  Barrett 

Ghost Q.  W.  Couldock 

King Frank  Mayo 

Horatio 

Polonius • John  Gilbert 

First  Grave-Digger Joseph  Jefferson 

Second  Grave-Digger W.J.  Florence 

Rosencranz Lawrence  Hanley 

Guildenstem '. Charles  Hanford 

Marcellus Steele  Mackaye 

Bernardo Louis  Massen 

Osric 

Priest ~ Harry  Edwards 

First  Actor J'ohn  Lane 

Second  Actor Robert  Hilliitttl 

Ophelia Mme.  Mo<yeska 

Queen Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers 

Player  Queen... RoseCoghlan 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  court  scene  by  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  and  Herman  A  Gonried's  German  company. 
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Hamlet  will  be  put  upon  the  stage  on  this  oocasion^  it  is  said,  with 
as  much  care  and  attention  to  detail  in  scenery  and  costumes  as  if  it 
were  intended  for  a  long  run,  so  that  the  performance  will  be  a 
notable  one. 

The  prices  for  seats  and  admission  have  not  jet  been  determined, 
bat  it  is  thought  they  will  range  from  $2  to  $10  each.  The  private 
boxes  will  be  disposed  of  at  auction. 
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Observations, 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

The  tenoar  of  my  book.  * 

--Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IV,  i,  166. 


The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare.  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Henry  Irving  and  Frank  A.  Marshall.  With  notes  and 
introductions  to  each  play  by  F.  A.  Marshall  and  other  Shakespearian 
scholars,  and  numerous  illustrations  to  each  play  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Volumie  II.    New  York :  Scribner  <b  Welford.    1888. 

III. 

As  THS  second  volume  of  this  edition  has  now  been  issued,  it  is  but 
equitable  to  bespeak  certain  characteristics  which  the  initial  publica- 
tion preclnded  us  from  doing.  We  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the  tables  of 
once-used  words,  these  being  features  that  have  '^  a  very  interesting 
bearing  in  r^ard  to  the  language  used  by  Shakespeare  and  the  litera- 
ture with  which  his  mind  was  imbued  at  various  periods  of  his  career.^' 
Professor  James  D.  Butler  a  few  years  ago  compiled  statistics  upon 
these  AnaS  Xey^iJiMvay  but  confined  his  studies  to  the  letters  A  and  M ; 
Mr.  Marshall,  by  classifying  them  under  the  respective  plays  to  which 
they  belong,  has  greatly  improved  upon  his  predecessor's  researches, 
and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  he  has  demonstrated  that  onoe- 
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used  words  can  no  longer  be  taken  into  consideration  in  discriminating 
between  sparious,  doabtful,  and  genuine  plays.  The  following  table 
will  reveal  the  results  of  these  investigations,  the  once-used  words 
numbering  in — 

Lave^9  Labour^tLogt 210 

Comedy  of  Error9 88 

JViw  Oentlemen  of  Verona 80 

Borneo  and  Juliet 188 

1  Henry  VL 138 

2  Henry  VL 148 

3  Henry  VL 118 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 142 

A  Midaummer'Nigh(?9  Drearn 140 

Eichard  II. 139 

It  appears,  then,  that,  contrarj  to  what  we  would  expect,  two 
unquestionably  genuine  plays,  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  The  Two 
Oenilemen  of  Verona^  £bJ1  &r  below  the  average ;  hence,  any  conjec- 
ture founded  upon  once-used  words  must  be  based  upon  their  non- 
occurrence rather  than  their  presence,  which  is  an  absurdity.  We 
presuppose,  of  course,  that  no  one  will  uphold  Mr.  Bichard  Simpson's 
theory  of  joint-work  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  that  gentleman  advanced 
because  Jonson  satirizes  Marston  in  Tht  Poetaster  (v,  1),  for  inventing 
"strange  words.'' 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  criticise  minutely  these  lengthy  tables, 
simply  because  space  forbids ;  it  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Gonoordomoe  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  count,  for  Mr.  Marshall's  enumeration  &lls  &r  below  the 
Ooncordanoe  list,  and  he  is  in  all  probability  more  correct.  The 
decrease  is  readily  accounted  for,  as  all  proper  names,  classical  and 
other  quotations  from  foreign  languages,  etc.,  are  not  tabulated ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Omeordanoe  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  the  following 
examples  will  illustrate.     In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  I,  iv,  we  find — 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film, 

and  the  word  '^  lash,"  as  Professor  Butler  has  observed,  is  nowhere 
else  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  thong  or  cord  of  a  whip.    Again, 
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in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  I,  ii,  the  word  "  wish  '*  in  the  sense  of 
''  to  commend  "  is  twioe  nsed^  but  as  Dr.  Abbott  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
found  in  no  other  place.  Here,  then,  are  words  omitted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, and  if  he  consults  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society 
for  1874  (pp.  89-93,  98-100, 113,  114,  121-3,  359,  etc.),  he  wiU  find 
material  for  his  future  volumes  which'  may  be  both  of  interest  and 
value.  His  omissions  are  due,  probably  to  the  use  of  the  Ckmoord^ 
ance,  but  his  work,  as  we  said  before,  is  so  great  an  improvement  upon 
his  predecessors,  that  the  student  is  truly  thankful  to  him. 

A  second  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  arrangement  adopted,  said 
arrangement  being  an  attempt  to  print  the  plays  in  their  chronological 
order.  In  this,  however,  we  think  the  editor  has  made  a  complete 
failure;  for,  as  the  plays  are  conjectured  to  follow  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  table  above  printed,  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
Richard  II  is  allotted  a  position  after  Romeo  and  Jvliety  that  Lov^s 
Labour^s  Lost  precedes  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  etc,,  etc.  Of 
course  the  precise  years  of  composition  of  these  plays  will  probably 
never  be  determined,  but  Mr.  Marshall  has  adopted  an  arrangement 
so  greatly  at  variance  with  the  ones  usually  upheld,  that  we  fear  he 
will  subject  himself  to  extensive  criticism. 

Of  the  new  emendations  adopted  we  shall  have  more  to  say  upon 
the  completion  of  another  volume. 


Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  examinations ;  edited,  with  some  remarks  on 
the  class-room  study  of  Shakespeare,  hy  Wm.  Taylor  Thorn.  Boston  : 
Ginn  A  Go.    1888. 

The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare in  schools,  especially  in  schools  for  girls.  To  show  that  this 
can  successfully  be  done,  this  earnest  and  enthusiastic  teacher  boldly 
devotes  the  bulk  of  bis  volume  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
some  of  his  pupils.  Six  examination  papers  on  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, one  on  Chaucer,  and  an  essay  on  Womanhood  in  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare  and  Tenynson  (all  by  young  ladies),  are  given.  The 
qaestions  are  textual,  philological,  historic,  and  aesthetic,  and  the  writ- 
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ten  answers  are  wonderfully  good,  in  their  exhibit  of  careful  and 
thoaghtful  study,  of  knowledge  acquired,  and  of  originality  in  expres- 
sion. The  editor  in  his  essay  on  class-room  study  advocates  a  practical, 
non-ffisthetic  method  of  study  as  preliminary  to  the  sesthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  characters.  His  directions  are  quite  minute  and  simple 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers  or  students,  and  for  club-members.  The 
Chaucer  examination  shows  the  successful  application  of  his  plan  to 
the  study  of  the  old  poet.  The  book  will  be  exceedingly  useftil  to 
members  of  Shakespeare  clubs. 


Hamlet  and  Faust.    Von  Karl  Knortz.    Zurich :  J.  Schabelitz.    188S. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  about  sixty  pages  Mr.  Knortz  discusses  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Hamlet  saga,  the  age  of  Hamlet,  the  conjectures 
respecting  the  insanity  of  Ophelia,  etc.,  his  object  being,  as  he  states, 

die  ziemlich  allgemein  adoptirten  Resultate  dieser  Spezialuntersuchangen 
in  popul&rer  Sprache  mitzatheilen  und  so  es  dem  groazeren,  genleszenden 
Publikum  zu  erleichteru,  eich  eine  vorurtheilsfreie  Meinuug  liber  das 
Hauptwerk  Shakespeare's  zu  bilden. 

The  second  essay  relates  to  the  Faust  legend,  and,  though  necessa- 
rily more  condensed  than  the  treatises  of  Delius  and  Hedderwick,  it 
is  nevertheless  interesting,  presenting  as  it  does  the  various  theories 
in  a  condensed  form.  There  are  some  careless  misprints,  e.^.,  '^  John- 
son '^  for  "  Jonson,"  "  Come  lide  with  me "  (p.  54)  for  "  Come  bide 
with  me,*'  etc. 

The  Mermaid  Series.  The  Best  Plays  of  the  Old  Dramatists.  Thomas 
Dekker,  with  an  introduction  by  Ernest  Rhys.  London :  Vizeteliy  d^ 
Ck>.    1888. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  but  a  single  volume  of  this  series  is  devoted 
to  Dekker.  It  seems  scarcely  just  to  dismiss  with  specimens  of  only- 
five  plays  a  man  who  produced  wholly,  or  in  part  at  least,  thirfy,  and 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  pamphleteers  of  his  day. 
The  8hoemaker*8  HoUday,  both  parts  of  The  Honed  Whore,  Old  For^ 
tunatuSf  and  The   WUoh  of  Edmonton,  are  the  plays  edited  by  Mr. 
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Bhys,  and  he  has  prefaced  them  with  a  scholarly  introduction. 
Northward  Hoe  (printed  in  1607,  but  probably  written  as  early  as 
1601),  may  find  a  place  in  the  volume  devoted  to  Webster,  but  SaUro^ 
mattia,  especially  interesting  on  account  of  its  Shakespearian  allusions, 
18  evidently  not  to  be  reprinted.  The  work  contains  as  a  frontispiece 
a  view  of  the  old  Fortune  playhouse,  the  editor  probably  not  being 
aware  that  there  is  a  rude  wood*cut  portrait  of  Dekker  on  the  title- 
page  of  Dekker  his  Dreame  (1620). 


The  Comedy  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  written  by  William 
Shakespeare,  and  arraaged  for  representation  at  Daly's  Theatre,  by 
Augustin  Daly.    Privately  printed.    1888. 

Mb.  Daly  supplements  his  privately  printed  edition  of  Ihe  Merry 
Wives  and  The  Shrew  with  the  present  neatly  printed  brodiure  of 
about  eighty  pages.  The  work  contains  a  preface  by  William  Winter, 
whose  remarks  about  the  date  of  the  play  contain  nothing  that  is  new, 
but  who  on  the  other  hand  presents  us  with  an  excellently  condensed 
stage-history  of  the  comedy.  Fac-simile  title-pages  of  the  Eoberts 
and  Fisher  Quartos  are  inserted,  and  the  cast  of  the  Old  Park  Theatre 
in  1826  is  also  added.  Mr.  Daly,  when  he  arranged  this  play  for 
representation  did  not  possess  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  version,  as  the 
latter  was  not  yet  published ;  it  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that 
the  two  managers  coincide  most  remarkably  so  fiur  as  the  omitted 
portions  are  concerned,  each  of  them  having  stricken  out  less  than 
four  hundred  lines.  Mr.  Daly  naturally  expunges  the  ooarseness 
which  probably  delighted  the  Elizabethan  audiences;  he  carefully 
discards  much  oi  the  quarrel  scene  between  the  two  maidens  in  the 
forest,  and  he  likewise  expurgates  the  allusions  to  Herpiia's  short 
stature.  Occasional  transpositions  of  scenes  occur  but  these  have  been 
made  simply  for  scenic  effect  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  origin- 
al text. 


Index  Volume  to  the  works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Ideal  Edition. 
Giving  Titles,  Characters,  Qlossary,  First  Lines,  and  Quotations. 
New  York.    Alden.    1888. 
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This  book  is  the  sapplementaiy  volume  of  the  Ideal  Eidition  pub- 
lished last  year.  It  b  a  oombining  in  one  alphabetical  order  of 
arrangement,  of  the  glossary  made  by  W.  A.  Wright  for  the  Victoria 
Editiou  published  by  Macmillan  in  1887,  and  the  Dictionary  of 
Titles,  First  Lines,  Characters,  Subjects,  and  Quotations,  made  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Durfee  for  the  Podioal  Concordance  to  the  prindpcU  Poets 
of  the  V^orldf  first  issued  in  1883.  It  is  neatly  printed  in  duodecimo 
size,  and  its  cheapness  (50  cents)  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Mb.  Gebaxd  Massey  sends  us  the  following,  which  we  cheerfully 
print: — 

fiiy  work  on  the  *' Secret  Drama  of  Shakspeare'a  Sonnets,  with  Sketches 
of  his  Private  Friends,  and  of  hfs  own  Life  and  Character/'  first  published 
in  the  year  1866,  the  Second  Edition  of  which  was  issued,  with  a  Supple- 
ment, for  Subscribers  in  1872,  lias  now  been  out  of  print  these  fifteen  years. 
It  is  frequently  enquired  for ;  and  is  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logues of  seoond-liand  booksellers.  Therefore  I  am  about  to  reproduce  the 
work.  It  will  be  re-cast,  and  re-written  where  necessary,  as  the  work  can 
now  be  more  definitely  done.  Errors  must  be  confessed,  and  corrected. 
The  new  volume  will  be  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  one,  accen- 
tuated in  many  of  the  details,  but  modified  in  others.  There  will  be  some- 
thing new  and  more  decisive  to  say  concerning  both  sets  of  the  Sonnets, 
which  I  call  the  Southampton  and  Herbert  series ;  and  not  without  reason 
or  warrant  will  the  Comparative  method  be  pushed  much  farther  than 
before.  The  work  will  t>e  written  up  to  date  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
knowledge.  The  most  recent  data,  the  latest  results  of  Shakespearian 
Siftings,  will  be  utilised ;  and  something  will  have  to  be  said  concerning 
the  curreut  Baconian  Craze,  which  was  no  doubt  fore:»een  by  the  Great 
Humorist  when  he  wrote,  *^A  most  fine  figure  !  To  prove  you  a  Ci/pher." 
It  is  my  aim  to  fight  one  last  battle  on  this  field  for  what  I  maintain  to  l>e 
the  cause  of  truth  and  right ;  to  entrust  a  final  answer  on  the  Sonnet  ques- 
tion to  the  types  of  John  Guttenberg,  and  leave  in  his  safe  keeping  a  plea 
that  shall  be  heard  hereafter,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  writer's  love 
and  admiration  for  Shakespeare  the  Poet  and  Man.  After  twenty  years 
the  ground  is  felt  to  be  firmer  underfoot.  The  building  will  have  a  more 
concrete  base.  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  closer  clinch  to  my  conclusions, 
and,  as  I  think,  complete  my  case.  Necessarily  the  book  must  be  lai^e, 
700  or  800  pp.    The  price  will  be  One  Guinea. 

Albert  B.  Fbey. 


Mljcell^jiDy. 


To  knit  again 
This  scattered  oom  Into  one  mataal  sheaf. 

-^TUua  Androniotu,  V,  ill,  70. 


MacbiSLdt  and  Kemblb  in  "King  John." — Macready^s fear- 
fal  whisper — when,  having  placed  his  mouth  close  to  Hubert's  ear, 
and  dropping  his  half-hearted  hints  of  his  desire  for  Arthur's  death, 
he  throws  off  the  mask,  and  in  two  words,  "  the  grave,''  makes  his 
wish  unmistakable — was  terrific:  the  two  words  were  uttered  in  a 
whisper  that  could  be  heard  at  the  back  of  Drury  Lane  gallery,  and 
the  effect  was  tremendous.  You  felt  as  if  you  were  assisting  at  a 
terrible  crime.  The  grace  and  gallantry  of  Falconbridge,  as  Charles 
Eemble  acted  the  character,  were  unapproachably  delightful,  and  of 
the  tone  in  which  he  repeated  again  and  again  to  Austria,  "  And  hang 
a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs  "  no  description  can  give  an  idea. 
Then  his  swagger  into  Angiers,  after  the  &mous  scene  which  leads  to 
the  surrender  of  the  town !  I  can  see  him  now,  as,  ii^ith  the  elegant 
saunter  appropriate  to  the  character*  he  disappears  under  the  port- 
cullis, and  the  place  being  new  to  him,  looks  to  the  right  and  left  with 
the  insolence  of  a  conqueror. — My  Autobiography  and  Beminiacenoes 
W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.. 

Shakespeare  a  Reader  of  The  Bible. — Mr.  Pope  said  of 
Theobald's  edition,  that  he  illustrated  Shakespeare  by  such  reading  as 
was  never  read:  Mr.  Steevens's  edition  confirms  the  propriety  of 
Theobald's  method.  But  while  editors  have  been  searching  into  un- 
common books  of  those  times  for  explanations  of  their  favorite  poet,  it 
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is  rather  odd  that  they  have  so  little  searched  into  a  common  one;  and 
supposed  that  Shakespeare  never  either  read  his  Bible,  or  sung  the 
psalms  of  Stemhold.  I  think  several  proofs  may  be  produced  that^ 
although  a  wicked  player,  he  sometimes  read  godly  books,  as  well  a» 
romances;  and  gleaned  from  them  several  expressions  and  ideas,  which^ 
although  varied  in  their  application  by  hi^croative  powers,  still  retain 
8u£Soient  mark  of  their  origin  to  point  out  whence  they  descended  ; 
and  sometimes  assist  to  determine  his  meaning^  where  it  is  otherwise 
ambiguous.  For  instance.  Puck,  in  lEd8ummer''Nighfs  Dreamy  thu» 
describes  midnight : 

Now  the  hungry  Hon  roarSf 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon,  etc. 

f 

But  can  we  think  that,  among  this  assemblage  of  familiar  droumstan*- 

ces  attending  midnight,  either  in  England  or  in  its  neighboring  king- 
doms, Shakespeare  would  ever  have  thought  of  intermixing  that  exotie 
idea  of  the  hungry  lion  roaring^  which  can  be  heard  no  nearer  than  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  unless  he  had  read  in  the  104th  Psalm,  ''Thou 
makest  darkness  that  it  may  be  night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forests  do  move;  the  lions,  roaring  after  their  prey,  do  seek  their  meat 
from  God/' 

Again,  in  the  63d  Psalm  Sternhold  has  these  lines : 

Why  doth  thy  mind  yet  still  devise 

Such  wicked  wiles  to  warp  ? 
Thy  tongue  untrue  in  forging  lies 

Is  like  a  razor  sharp? 

And  Shakespeare  has  preserved  not  only  the  rhyme,  l)ut  as  many  of 
the  ideas  as  suited  his  purpose;  yet  I  think  he  uses  warp  in  a  different 
sense  from  master  Sternhold, 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp, 
As  friends  remembered  not. 

Many  other  passages  of  the  like  nature  may  be  produced;  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one,  as  it  confirms  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Steevens,  and 
would  have  led  all  others  (as  it  has  done  myself)  to  the  same  meanings 
if  it  had  occurred  to  their  fiioughts.     Othello  says, 
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It  Ib  the  ciuiBe,  the  cause— my  soul  I 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  ye  chaste  stars ; 

It  is  the  cause 

This  Johnson  explains,  '^It  is  not  the  action  which  shocks  me,  but 
it  is  the  cause,  mj  soul!''  Steevens  more  properly  observes  '^that 
Othello  seems  to  be  seeking  his  justification  of  the  action,  by  repre- 
senting to  himself  the  cause,  i.  e.,  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  he 
had  received."  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  was  his  meaning,  nay,  still 
farther,  that  he  even  considers  himself  at  this  instant  obliged  in  justice 
to  do  thb  act;  if  it  be  considered  that  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had 
the  following  verse  in  the  2th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  in  view,  "They 
overpass  the  deeds  of  the  wicked ;  they  judge  not  the  caxMCy  the  cause  of 
the  fatherless — shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this?" 
In  imitation  of  this  the  poet  meant,  if  his  interrupted  expressions  were 
completed,  to  say,  "  It  is  the  cause,  the  cause  of  virtue  and  chastity 
which  lam  going  to  maintain;  my  soul  I  this  is  the  offence  which  thou 
hast  to  avenge  ;  but  let  me  not  name  the  offence  to  you,  ye  chaste  stars ; 
it  is  the  cause  of  (Chastity — and  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more 
men.  Justice  demands  U  from  me. — The  Gentleman^s  Magazine; 
March  177 j^ 

Banquo's  Ghost. — Up  to  Gtirrick's  time  the  explicit  stage  direc- 
tion, "The  Ghost  of  Banquo  rises  and  sits  in  Macbeth's  place,"  had 
been  religiously  obeyed,  and  the  effect  plainly  rendered  before  the  eyes 
of  the  audience.  Since  that,  opinion  has  been  divided,  as  the  actor, 
misled  by  the  commentators,  appears  to  think  he  has  the  option  of 
playing  the  scene  either  in  the  original  manner  or  according  to  the  ten- 
ets of  modem  philosophy.  This  is  a  huge  mistake;  Shakespeare  does 
not  lend  himself  to  modern  methods  of  illustration,  as  we  can  very 
plainly  see,  by  the  ill  done  in  lavishing  excessive  scenic  detail  upon  a 
drama,  essentially  one  of  the  vaguest  background.  Phelps  at  Sadler's 
Wells  (May,  1844),  and  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's,  (February, 
1853),  wise  in  their  generation,  stuck  lovingly  to  the  Shakespearian 
mandate.  In  Kean's  revival  the  method  pursued  in  the  mounting  of 
the  banquet  scene  was  generally  considered  materially  to  augment  the 
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eJBTect  The  rudely-garbed  royBterers  feasting  at  the  table  were  set  off 
at  the  front  and  sides  by  a  series  of  archnsupporting  oolumns^  at- 
tached to  which  were  the  torches^  whose  unearthly  flickerings  gave 
the  scene  its  necessary  weirdness.  The  ghost  of  Banquo  made  its  first 
appearance  through  an  aperture  in  a  table  in  the  background,  situated 
beneath  a  balcony  of  minstrels ;  subsequently  one  of  the  more  promi- 
nent pillars  became  transparent  and  revealed  the  shade  in  its  interior. 
Wrote  a  contemporary :  "  The  effect  of  the  apparition  is  perfectly  novel, 
as  far  as  our  experience  of  stage  matters  extends,  and  has  evidently 
been  inspired  by  a  poetical  feeling.  There  is  something  more  than 
<*  mere  melodramatic  mechanism  in  the  invention  and  contrivance  of 
such  an  incident.  The  dazzling  illumination  of  the  head  avoids  much 
that  is  unpleasant  in  the  usual  representation  of  the  gashes  on  the 
brow,  and  preserves  the  sublimity  and  terror  proper  to  a  supernatural 
appearance.     It  is  altogether  in  taste.'' — The  OenUeman*8  Magcmne, 

Peter  Cunningham's  FoRGEBiB8.--In  1842,  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, a  clerk  in  the  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House,  of  some  literary 
and  antiquarian  acquirements,  edited  a  volume  entitled  ^'  Extracts  from 
the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  James  I.,  from  the  Account  Books  of  the  Masters  and  Yeo- 
men." This  volume  was  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  The 
Council  of  the  Society  did  not  assume  any  responsibility  for  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  the  works  it  published ;  but  it  was,  and  considered 
itself  to  be,  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  what  it  gave  its  mem- 
bers for  their  fees.  Mr.  Cunningham's  book  was  a  reprint  of  the  ac- 
counts and  expenditures  of  the  royal  privy  purse  for  masks,  revels, 
plays,  and  interludes  at  court,  from  the  year  1517  to  the  year  1612. 
The  particularity  of  the  entries  in  the  account  books,  and  the  fact  that 
^'they  extended  over  the  time  which  is  known  as  the  Elizabethan  period 
of  our  drama,  made  this  volume  one  of  much  interest  to  every  lover 
and  student  of  Elizabethan  drama  and  literature.  But  two  of  the 
little  account  books  which  Mr.  Cunningham  republished  contained 
four  pages  which  excited  more  interest  than  all  the  rest  put  tc^ether. 
For  on  the  three  pages  of  the  book  for  1604-5  were  records  of  the  per- 
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formanoe  at  the  palace,  *hy  his  majesties  plaiers/  of  these  plays  among 
others : — *  The  Moor  of  Fenw/  ^  A  jplay  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
8or/ '  A  play  called  Mesurfor  MeauVy  '  The  play  of  Error/  '  A  play  of 
Lovf^a  Labours  Lost/  ^  Henry  the  Fifl/  ^A  play  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venis/  and  in  the  m^irgin,  which  professed  to  give  the  names  of  the 
"poets  wch  mayd  the  plaies''  these  were  said  to  have  been  written  by 
'Shaxberd/  In  another  account — that  for  1611-12 — a  play  called 
'IJie  Tempest/  was  recorded  as  having  been  performed  on  Hallowmass 
nighty  and  one  called  '  Ye  Winter^s  Night  Tayle/  as  having  been  per- 
formed on  the  5th  of  November.  Contemporary  record  as  to  Shakes- 
peare and  his  works  is  so  rare  that  these  were  accepted  as  of  no  small 
value,  not  the  least  part  of  which  was  that  they  were  of  service  in  de- 
termining the  date  of  the  production  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
as  to  which  we  have  no  direct  evidence;  and  for  twenty-five  years  tihis 
part  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  reprint  of  the  "  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court''  was  accepted  without  question  as  authority  by  Shakespearian 
scholars.  The  story  of  the  book  had  passed  out  of  mind,  though  not 
out  of  memory,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  an  oldish,  broken-down 
man  appeared  at  the  British  Museum  and  offered  for  sale  a  MS.  vol- 
ume Tf hich  contained,  he  said,  records  of  much  value  about  the  early 
English  drama,  and  which  "  his  friend,  Mr.  Collier,  said  was  worth 
sixty  guineas."  This  man  was  Peter  Cunningham,  and  the  volume 
was  one  of  the  ^'Bevels  Accounts,"  which  contain  the  record  of  the 
performance  of  nine  plays  by  *'Shaxberd."  The  volume  was  retained 
for  examination  before  purchase,  when  it  was  found  to  be  public  pro- 
perty, and  was,  of  course,  held  as  such.  So  interesting  a  volume  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  experts  at  the  audit  offices,  and  they  very  soon 
discovered  that  although  the  book  was  genuine,  that  part  of  it  which 
was  of  greater  interest  than  the  rest,  the  leaves  containing  the  record 
of  the  performance  of  Shakespeare's  plajns,  was  a  forgery  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  of  the  Bolls  Court,  so  pro^ 
nounoed  it,  and  so  did  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  and  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  although  they  had  founded  part  of  their  editorial  labors 
upon  it.  As  to  the  part  of  the  books,  the  accounts  of  1611-12,  in 
which  The  Temped  and  A  WkUer^s  Tale  are  mentioned,  there  appears 
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to  have  been  some  doubt  The  Aadit  Office  and  Sir  Thomas  Duffos 
Hardy  held  it  to  be  forged^  but  other  experts  as  genuine.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  some  important  entries  of  the  first  specified  part  were 
made  upon  two  leaves  lying  loose  in  the  volume,  and  that  these  leaves, 
and  these  only  of  all  the  volume,  had  in  the  margin  the  names  of  the 
writers.  There  were  other  writings  in  the  margin,  generally  mere 
index  words  for  convenience  of  reference,  but  here  only  in  the  course 
of  thirteen  books,  which,  when  put  into  print,  make  226  octavo  pages, 
was  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  play,  mask,  or  interlude  given.  This 
circumstance  in  itself,  of  which  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  book's  publication,  creates  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  pages,  but  when  it  is  found  that  they  are  loose  and  were  never 
bound  into  the  volume,  that  they  are  spurious  is  certain.  The  evi* 
dence  of  the  writing  itself,  however,  is  that  which  is  confidently  relied- 
upon,  and  appeals  to  anyone  familiar  with  old  manuscripts.  Mr. 
Cunningham  made  many  inconsistent  statements  to  the  British  Museum 
authorities,  and  these  (as  well  as  his  having  in  his  possession  public 
property)  led  to  the  full  discovery  of  his  fraud.  He  had  allowed 
hiiuself  in  a  long  course  of  years  to  sink  into  a  condition  making  this 
want  of  memory  shown  by  him  less  surprising. — E.  H.  HaJthaufay^  in 
StraifordHm-Avon  Herald. 

The  Stratford  Documents.  —  It  appears  that  the  documents 
described  (see  March  number,  p.  147)  as  just  having  been  unearthed 
in  the  Guildhall  at  Stratford-on-Avon  were  not  found  in  so  secret 
a  nook  as  the  first  news  led  one  to  suppose.  They  were  found 
in  a  n^lected  but  not  unknown  upper  chamber,  and  though 
it  may  be  true,  as  the  Birmingham  Mail  puts  it,  that  ''not 
more  than  a  dozen  people  in  Stratford  knew  of  the  existence ''  of  this 
lumber  room,  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  knew  of  the  room  well 
enough,  and  also  of  the  full  Shakespearian  worth  of  the  papers 
therein,  which  were  indeed  actually  included  in  that  indefatigable 
scholars  ''  Calendar  of  Documents.''  The  proposed  alterations  of  the 
Quildhall  to  fit  it  for  Mr.  B.  S.  de  C.  La£Ean's  prospering  and  enlarging 
school,  concern  the  Shakespearian  world  very  directly  however,  and  it 
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will  beg  to  be  assured  that  due  caution  will  be  exercised  in  any 
alterations  made  at  the  old  Guildhall^  in  order  that  nothing  of  an 
historical  or  Shakespearian  interest  may  be  destroyed. 

Hamlet  and  TassoL — While  recently  studying  the  life  of  the 
Italian  poet  Tasso,  as  written  by  various  biographers,  a  conjecture  has 
risen  in  my  mind  which,  if  well  founded,  lets  us  look  more  closely 
into  his  great  mind,  to  walk  by  his  side  in  thought,  than  which  we 
oould  ask  few  higher  privileges. 

Torquato  Tasso  and  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare  differ  in  some  re- 
spects but  have  much  in  common.  Did  Shakespeare  have  Tasso's 
personal  character  in  his  thoughts  when  he  gave  Hamlet  to  the  world  ? 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  did. 

Tasso  died  in  1595;  the  play  of  Hamlet  appeared  in  1597,  two 
years  after.  At  that  time  the  story  of  Tasso's  strange  life  was  a  sub** 
ject  of  interest  and  discussion  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  the  question  of 
his  real  or  feigned  madness  was  disputed  then  as  it  is  to-day. 

Was  Tasso  in  love  with  Leonora  d'Este  and  did  she  return  his  af- 
fection? Was  he  sane  at  all  times  or  wholly  or  partially  mad? 
These  questions  were  among  the  topics  of  the  day  at  the  very  time 
that  Shakespeare  was  writing  of  Hamlet  whose  sanity  (like  Tasso's) 
will  always  be  questioned;  whose  honest  love  for  Ophelia  proved  un- 
fortunate for  both,  and  is  even  denied  by  some  commentators ;  and 
whose  ghostly  father  corresponds,  in  a  measure,  with  Tasso's  spiritual 
visitor.  Could  Shakespeare  with  his  vast  interest  in  all  that  went  on 
around  him,  his  receptivity,  and  his  keen  study  of  human  nature  have 
written  Hamlet  without  a  thought  of  Tasso? 

Is  it  not  likely  that  the  Italian  poet's  romantic  and  fitful  life  fur- 
nished him  with  many  incidents  of  Hamlet's  career?  It  seems  to  me 
strange  that  the  resemblance  has  never  been  noted  before. 

Shakespeare,  however,  was  a  true  artist  and  ever  blended  fact  and 
fancy  in  a  grand  whole.  Tasso  may  have  formed  the  germ  of  his 
Hamlety  then  the  Danish  historian's  incidents  (the  story  of  Saxo  6ram- 
maticus — written  in  1204  and  printed  in  1514 — through  the  French 
version  of  Belleforest)  may  have  served  as  a  motive  for  the  hero's 
madness^  assumed  or  real 'as  you  will  have  it,  and  as  a  plot  for  tihe 
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play ;  bat  after  all  is  said  the  impression  of  the  great  tragedy  resolves 

itself  into  this  question^  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Hamlet  mentally?' 

Thisi  and  our  sympathy  for  Ophelia,  are  the  chief  interests  of  the 

play,  just  as  Tasso's  life,,  aside  from  the  production  of  his  beautiful 

Jerusalem^  is  interesting  as  regards  his  sanity  and  his  unhappy  love 

afiair. 

Shakespeare  was  fond  of  borrowing  scenes  from  Italian  life,  very 

probably  he  visited  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  and  was  conversant  with 

the  Italian  poets.    As  to  the  latter  idea,  on  reading  Guarini's  Pastor 

IHdo  in  English  we  came  upon  these  lines : — 

Concealment  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 

Lies  in  her  damask  cheek  sucking  the  blood. 

If  the  English  translation  be  a  literal  one  surely  the  author  of 
Ikodfth  Night  (published  in  1613)  must  have  read  the  jFtcJa  of  Tasso's 
contemporary  and  rival,  which  was  first  acted  in  1686  and  afterwards 
translated  into  several  languages. — A.  A.  Fobb  in  The  Common^' 
foealthf  Boston. 

Shakbbpeabiak  Tennis  Tai^. — "  Wilt  thou  serve  ?*' — Oymbdine 
III,  V.  "  You  serve.''— -AC*  WeU,  II,  i.  "  Your  service.''— Hw^ 
Night,  I,  V.  "  Two  Faults."— Idem,  I,  v.  "  I  cannot  get  a  service.'* 
— Merchant  of  Venice,  IV,  ii.  "  How  goes  our  reckoning?" — Union. 
II,  ii.  "  Love,  love,  nothing  but  love." — Troilus  and  Oresdda,  III,  i^ 
*'  I  do  think  she's  thirty." — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  III,  iii.  "  Forty 
sir." — Henry  IV:  III,  ii.  "  She  will  score  your  fault." — Comedy  of 
Errore,  III,  ii.  "  This  service  is  not  service." — Oymbdine,  III,  iii. — 
"That  is  afault."— OeArffo,  III,  iv.—"  Vantage."— 2\oo(?ew<femen  of 
Verona,  IV,  i.    "  A  fine  volley." — ^Idem,  II,  iv. 
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Part  XIIL— PREFACE  TO  THEOBALD'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—1 733. 

Con  tinned  Arom  April  namberk 


[Another  grand  Touch  of  Nature  In  our  Author,  (not  less  difficult  to 
Imitate,  though  more  obvious  to  the  Remark  of  a  common  Reader)  Is,  when 
he  brings  down  at  once  any  Character  from  the  Ferment  and  Height  of 
Passion,  makes  him  correct  himself  for  the  unruly  Disposition,  and  fall 
into  Reflexions  of  a  sober  and  moral  Tenour.  An  exquisite  fine  Instance 
of  this  Kind  occurs  In  Lear^  where  that  old  King,  hasty  and  intemperate 
in  his  Passions,  coming  to  his  Son  and  Daughter  Cornwall^  is  told  by  the 
Ektrl  of  Gloucester  that  they  are  not  to  be  spoken  with :  and  thereupon 
throws  himself  into  a  Rage,  supposing  the  Excuse  of  Sickness  and  Weari-* 
ness  in  them  to  be  a  purposed  Contempt :  Olouceater  begs  him  to  think  of 
the  fiery  and  unremovable  Quality  of  the  Duke :  and  this,  which  was 
designed  to  qualify  his  Passion,  serves  to  exaggerate  the  Transports  of  it» 

As  to  the  Conduct  of  Prince  Henry  in  the  first  Instance,  the  secret  and 
mental  Reflexions  in  the  Case  of  Froapero,  and  the  instant  Detour  of  Lear 
from  the  Violence  of  Rage  to  a  Temper  of  Reasoning,  do  so  much  Honour 
to  that  surprising  Knowledge  of  human  Nature,  which  is  certainly  our 
Author's  Masterpiece,  I  thought  they  could  not  be  set  in  too  good  a  Light] 

Indeed,  to  point  out,  and  exclaim  upon,  all  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare^ 
as  they  come  singly  in  Review,  would  be  as  insipid  as  endless ;  as  tedious  as 
unnecessary :  But  the  Explanation  of  those  Beauties,  that  are  less  obvious 
to  common  Readers,  and  whose  Illustration  depends  on  the  Rules  of  just 
Criticism,  and  an  exact  Knowledge  of  human  Life,  should  deservedly 
liave  a  Share  in  a  general  Critic  upon  the  Author. 

[I  shall  dismiss  the  Examination  into  these  his  latent  Beauties,  when  t 
have  made  a  short  comment  upon  a  remarkable  Passage  from  Julius  Ooesar^ 
which  is  inexpressibly  fine  in  itself,  and  greatly  discovers  our  Author's 
Knowledge  and  Researches  into  Nature. 

Xiil 


V    ^ 


Between  the  acting  of  a  dreac(ful  thing 
And  theflret  Motion  aU  the  Interim  i$ 
Like  a  Phantcuma^  or  a  hideous  Dreaim  : 
The  Oeniui  and  the  mortal  Inetrumentt 
Are  then  in  Council  /  and  the  State  of  Man, 
Like  to  a  little  Kingdom,  euffere  then 
The  Nature  <^an  Ineurreetion. 

That  nice  Gritick  Dionyetua  of  HaUcamoMue  oonfeases,  that  he  oonld 
not  find  those  Great*' Strokes,  which  he  calls  the  terrible  Oraeee,  in  any  of 
the  Historians,  which  he  fireqaently  met  with  in  Homer.  I  believe  the 
Success  would  be  the  same  likewise,  if  we  sought  for  them  in  any  other  of 
our  AuthoiB  besides  our  British  Homer,  Shakespeare.  This  description  of 
the  Condition  of  Conspirators  has  a  Pomp  and  Terror  in  it,  that  perfectly 
astonishes.  Our  excellent  Mr.  Addison,  whose  Modesty  made  him  diffi- 
dent in  his  own  Genius,  but  whose  exquisite  judgment  always  led  him  to 
the  safest  Guides,  as  we  may  see  by  those  many  fine  Strokes  in  his  Colo 
borrowed  from  the  PMUippics  Cicero,  has  Peraphrased  this  fine  I>eserip- 
tion  ;  but  we  are  no  longer  to  expect  those  terrible  Graces,  which  he  could 
not  hinder  fhim  evaporating  in  the  TransAision. 

O  thinkf  whcU  cmxious  moments  paes  between 
The  hiHh  of  Plots,  and  their  last  fatal  Periods. 
Oh,  *tis  a  dreadful  Intervdl  cf  Time, 
FUXd  up  with  Horror  all,  and  big  uHth  Death. 

I  shall  observe  two  Things  on  this  fine  Imitation  :  first,  that  the  Sub- 
jects of  these  two  Conspiracies  being  so  very  diflTerent  (the  fortunes  of 
CoBsar  and  the  Boman  Empire  being  concerned  in  the  Fiist ;  and  Tliat  of 
only  a  few  Auxiliary  Troops,  in  the  Other  ;)  Mr.  Addison  could  not  with 
Propriety  bring  in  that  magnificent  Circumstance,  which  gives  the  terri- 
ble Grace  to  iS'hakespeare*s  Description. 

The  Qenius  and  the  mortal  Instruments  are  then  in  Council. 

For  Kingdoms,  in  the  poetical  Theology,  besides  good  have  their  evil 
Cfenius^s  likewise :  represented  here  with  the  most  daring  Stretch  of 
Fancy,  as  sitting  in  Council  with  the  Conspiratois,  whom  he  calls  the 
TnortcU  Instruments.  But  this  would  have  been  too  great  an  Apparatus  to 
the  Rape,  and  Desertion  of  Sj^haz,  and  Sampronius.  Secondly,  the 
other  Thing  very  observable  is,  that  Mr.  Addison  was  so  warm'd  and 
affected  with  the  Fire  of  Shakespeare^ s  Description  ;  that  instead  of  copy- 
ing his  Author's  Sentiments,  he  has,  before  he  was  >ware,  given  us  only 
the  Image  of  his  own  Impressions  on  the  reading  his  great  Original.    For, 

Oh,  ^tis  a  dreadful  Interval  of  time, 

Filled  up  with  Horror  all^  and  big  vHth  Death. 

are  but  the  Afiections  raised  by  such  forcible  Images  as  these : 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


•' 


^ 


VOL.  V. 


JUNE,  1888. 


NO.  LIV. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  EDUCATION.^ 

HE  chief  argument  of  the  believers  in  the  Baconian  theory 
is^  that  while  Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  liter- 
ary culture,  and  had  passed  his  youth  in  common  labor, 

His  companions  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow ; 
Hie  hours  tilled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity, 

Bacon  was  from  his  earliest  years  the  child  of  culture,  the  recipient  of 
the  best  training  of  his  day,  the  companion  of  princes,  statesmen,  schoU 
ars,  and  refined  people,  and  a  thinker  and  student  all  his  life;  and 
that  none  but  a  man  of  this  stamp  could  have  composed  the  plays 
which  go  under  Shakespeare's  name.  Lord  Bacon  was,  as  they  claim 
him  to  be,  a  man  of  wonderful  powers  and  vast  learning.  But  such  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  finest  minds  the 
world  ever  saw  grew  to  maturity  and  worked  most  of  their  wonders 
without  having  received  any  special  training,  without  being  endowed 
with  any  extraordinary  culture,  and  without  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  any  society  beyond  the  commonest ;  and  that  some  of  the  finest 
productions,  in  art  and  literature,  that  the  world  possesses,  are  the 
work  of  men  who  spent  their  lives  amid  rude  and  unlettered  compan- 

•From  advaaoe  sheets  of '*WilUam  Shakespeare  Portrayed  by  Himself.*'  A  Beyelation  for 
tbe  Poet  in  the  Cftreer  and  Charaoter  of  one  of  his  own  Dramatlo  Heroes.  By  Bobert 
Waters,  author  of  a  "Lllbof  William  Oobbett,"  etc.  Throagh  conrtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers. The  Worthlngton  Ck>mpany,  New  York. 
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ions.    Banyan,  who  wrote  the  finest  all^orj  prodaced  in  2000  years, 
and  whose  style  as  a  writer  ^is  unsurpassed  for  force,  beauty,  and  sim- 
plicity, was  a  common  tinker,  whose  associates  were  tinkers,  tapsters, 
bell-ringers,  soldiers,  and  puritanical  ranters,  and  who  had  learned 
little  more  than  to  read  the  English  Bible ;  Bums,  the  first  and  finest 
poet  of  Scotland,  whose  works  are  read  and  admired  by  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  was  a  common  laboring  peasant,  up  to  his  knees  in  dirt 
and  manure  till  his  twenty-eighth  year,  with  hardly  any  schooling  to 
speak  of,  and  with  none  but  cattle,  carters,  and  country  bumpkins  for 
companions ;  Lincoln,  the  first  and  foremost  of  American  statesmen, 
whose  speeches  in  the  campaign  against  Douglas  and  whose  address 
at  Gettysburg  will  stand  comparison  with  the  best  utterances  of  our 
most  polished  orators,  was  bom  in  a  log-cabin  in  the  wild  West  and 
bred  as  a  common  rail-splitter  and  boatman.     What  education  these 
men  had,  they  got,  like  every  man  of  real  power,  by  self-exertion,  by 
their  own  quiet,  unaided  efibits.     No  man,  not  even  the  college-grad- 
uate, acquires  through  the  teaching  of  others  the  power  which  makes 
him  what  he  is ;  no  man  ever  acquires  any  real  mental  power  except 
by  his  own  efforts ;  and  no  man  ever  attained  distinction  in  art  or  lit- 
erature except  by  what  he  taught  himself.    It  is  only  when  the  schol* 
ar  has  broken  away  from  his  teachers  and  b^un  to  teach  himself  that 
he  commences  to  gain  power ;  it  is  only  when  his  mind  begins  to  work 
of  its  own  accord  that  it  commences  to  expand  into  independent  activ- 
ity.   Not  scholastic  nor  literary  lore ;  not  intellectual  training  nor  for- 
eign travel ;  not  the  companionship  of  princes  nor  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured people;  none  of  these  things  supplies  the  Promethean  spark 
which  enables  the  poet  to  work  his  wonders ; — ^it  is  something  finer, 
nobler,  rarer  than  any  or  all  of  these  things ;  it  is  that  divine  essence 
which  we  call  genius,  that  intellectual  light  which  comes  from  Grod 
through  nature,  which  shines  steadily  or  fitfully  in  the  peasant  as  in 
the  prince,  and  which  all  other  things  may  aid,  but  which  none  can 
create. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  more  examples.  Here  is  our  most  famous 
and  perhaps  most  highly  admired  American  orator,  Patrick  Henry, 
who  spent  nearly  all  his  time,  till  his  fortieth  year,  in  fishing  and 
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banting  in  the  riven  and  woods  of  Virginia^  becoming  familiar  with 
nature  and  man  in  their  wildest  state,  and  caring  alijnost  as  little  for 
books  as  the' aborigines  with  whom  he  associated.  He  was  literally  a 
denizen  of  the  woods  most  of  his  life,  and  never  took  a  bpok  in  hand 
except  when  compelled  to  do  so.  It  was  in  this  free  and  independent 
way  of  living  that  he  acquired  that  passionate  love  of  liberty  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distingtwhed,  and  which  he  so  eloquently  expressed 
in  his  famous  speech  against  George  III.  He  had  been  at  one  time  a 
store-keeper,  at  another,  according  to  Jefferson,  a  bar-keeper,  at  an- 
other a  student  at  law ;  and  when  he  presented  himself  before  the  ex- 
aminers to  secure  his  license  to  practice,  he  was  found  to  be  so  defic- 
ient in  l^al  knowledge  that  it  was  only  by  special  favor  that  he  ob- 
tained his  license ;  and'  yet,  when  the  Bevolutionary  war  broke  out, 
and  duty  summoned  him  to  action,  he  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world 
as  an  orator  of  the  first  rank,  a  man  of  remarkable  power,  whose 
speeches  annihilated  all  opposition  and  determined  the  fate  of  the  na- 
tion in  a  great  crisis ;  a  man  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
the  learned  and  college-bred  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

Here  is  Charles  James  Fox,  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  statesmen 
and  most  eloquent  of  English  orators,  of  whom  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
who  knew  him  well,  made  this  remarkable  statement:  ''They  know 
nothing  of  Mr.  Fox  who  think  that  he  is  what  is  commonly  called  well 
educated.  I  know  that  he  was  directly  or  very  nearly  the  reverse. 
His  mind  educated  itself;  not  by  early  study  or  instruction,  but  by 
active  listening  and  rapid  apprehension.'  He  said  so  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons ,  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  parted — [that  he  had 
learned  more  from  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke  than  from  all  the 
books  he  had  ever  read].  His  powerful  understanding  grew  like  a 
forest  oik,  not  by  cultivation,  but  by  neglect'^ 

''Grew  by  neglect T  what  an  expression!  It  seems  to  hit  the 
mark  exactly,  not  only  with  r^ard  to  the  great  orator,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  dramatist.  For  if  the  mind  of  the  English  states- 
man and  orator  could  grow  by  n^lect,  why  not  that  of  his  great  coun- 
tryman, the  all-observing  and  all-absorbing  Shakespeare?  Who  does 
not  know  that  there  are  certain  plants  which  flourish  best  when  free 
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from  all  restraint?  and  who  has  not  heard  of  men  and  women  who 
declared  they  prospered  best  when  entirely  free  from  .the  restraintB 
and  restrictions  of  the  pedagogue  and  the  ferule?  ''His  powerful 
understanding  grew  like  a  forest  oak,  not  by  cultivation,  but  by  ne- 
gleet*''  I  thank  thee.  Sir  Philip,  for  that  word ;  it  is  an  inspiration 
of  geniaSy  revealing  the  true  nature  of  genius :  it  is  Junius  describing 
Fox.  Probably  no  words  could  better  characterize  Shakespeare's 
education,  which,  poor  as  it  may  seem  to  the  Baconians,  w&  far  bet- 
ter for  him  than  having  his  head  stuffed  with  Greek  particles  and 
Latin  roots.  Classical  training  might  have  spoiled  him,  as  it  has 
spoiled  many  a  man  before  and  since :  it  might  have  squeezed  nature 
out  of  him,  and  moulded  hiiif  into  one  of  those  stiff,  formal,  pedantic 
writers  of  classical  poetry  that  were  so  common  in  his  day  and  are  not 
unknown  in  ours.  As  it  was,  he  painted  English  men  and  manners 
in  English  words  and  in  English  wajrs ;  he  represented  h\a  country- 
men in  the  language  and  in  the  manner  of  his  countrymen ;  he  spoke 
like  the  common  people  and  thought  like  the  most  cultured;  and  had 
he  received  a  Greek  and  Latin  training,  he  might  have  given  all  his 
thoughts  a  Greek  and  Latin  tinge,  and  written  no  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  learned  dramatic  tribe. 

Here  is  the  French  Shakespeare,  Moli^re,  the  man  who,  of  all 
French  writers,  has  most  truly  observed  and  painted  human  nature — 
this  man  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade,  that  of  a  Jripier,  or 
mender  of  old  clothes.    Like  Burns's  mother,  he  could 

*'  Q&r  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weeFs  the  new  ;" 
and  doubtless  his  early  training  served  him  in  good  stead  in  his  later 
occupation  as  playwright  and  stage-manager.  It  was  not  until  one 
eventful  night  in  his  fifteenth  year,  when  a  kinsman  brought  him  to 
see  a  comedy  acted  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  that  he  conceived  a 
desire  for  ''something  better  than  he  had  known,"  something  fitter 
for  him  than  mending  and  refashioning  old  clothes ;  and  a  burning 
thirst  for  knowledge  took  possession  of  him.  He  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  his  mind,  to  "  unroll  the  ample  page  of  knowledge, 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  time ;"  and  he  succeeded,  miich  against  the  will 
of  his  father,  in  gaining  admission  to  a  Jesuit  collie.    But  it  is  well 
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known  that  a  man  who  is  thus  suddenly  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance and  beauty  of  knowledge,  and  starving  for  the  want  of  it,  will 
get  an  education  in  spite  of  poverty  or  riches,  danger  or  difficulty,  in 
spite  of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  pedants,  or  the  dull  formalism  of  profes- 
sors; and  nobody  imagines  that  Moli^re  became  what  he  was  through 
the  training  of  schoolmasters.  'Tis  true,  O  worshipper  of  Greek-and- 
Latin  culture  I  this  man  Molidre,  the  greatest  of  all  French  writers, 
did  learn  to  clean,  mend,  and  alter  old  clothes,  as  a  means  of  earning 
his  bread !  Although  Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  wool-comber,  and 
is  said  to  have  worked  at  his  father's  trade,  he 'suffered  no  humiliation 
thereby,  any  more  than  Moli^re,  nor  rendered  himself  less  capable  of 
intellectual  exertion.  A  certain  amount  of  manual  labor  is,  in  fact, 
favorable  to  intellecf^ial  exertion.  What  an  honor  and  what  an  en- 
couragement to  the  hardy  sons  of  toil,  to  think  that  the  two  greatest 
dramatic  poets  of  the  two  greatest  European  nations  should  belong  to 
their  guild  I 

The  great  power  of  genius,  the  great  achievements  of  genius,  come, 
not  from  the  study  of  books,  but  from  personal  observation  and  silent 
reflection.  There  are  many  men  of  eminence  who  have  openly  de- 
clared, that  their  college  training  was  worse  than  useless ;  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  hindrance  to  their  mental  development  (for  there  are 
very  few  real  teachers  in  the  world) ;  that  they  had  to  unlearn  most 
of  what  th^  had  learned  at  college ;  and  that  their  real  training  b^an 
only  after  leaving  college.  It  was  intercourse  with  the  world  that  did 
for  them  what  their  teachers  were  unable  to  do :  it  was  personal  ex- 
perience among  men  that  awoke  in  them  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a 
determination  to  study  for  themselves.  '^  I  learned  nothing  at  college,'^ 
aa^s  Voltaire,  "  but  Latin  and  nonsense."  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever 
was  sent  to  coll^,"  says  Ralph  Bernal  Osborne,  the  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary orator,  '^  for  I  learned  nothing  there  but  vices  and  bad  hab- 
its." "  It  is  good  to  go  through  college,"  says  Emerson,  to  see  how 
little  there  is  in  it ;"  and  Hazlitt  boldly  maintains  that  ^^  any  man  who 
has  passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  a  classical  education,  and 
is  not  made  a  fool,  by  it,  may  consider  himself  as  having  had  a  narrow 
escape."     ...    It  makes  no  matter  how  a  man  gets  an  education^ 
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provided  be  gets  it ;  and  some  get  it  out  of  school  much  better  than  in 
it.  .  .  .  "In  youtb/'  says  Walter  Bagehot,  "  the  real  plastic  en- 
ergy is  not  in  tatora,  or  lectures^  or  in  books^ '  got  up ;'  but  in  Homer 
and  Plutarch ;  in  the  books  that  all  read  because  all  like ;  in  what  all 
talk  of  because  all  are  interested ;  or  in  the  argumentative  walk  and 
disputatious  lounge ;  in  the  impact  of  young  thought  upon  young 
thought,  of  fresh  thought  on  fresh  thought ;  of  hot  thought  on  not 
thought ;  in  mirth  and  refutation,  in  ridicule  and  laughter ;  for  these 
are  the  firee  play  of  the  natural  mind  f  and  these  form  the  most  mind- 
quickening  and  thought-stirring  exercises  that  the  student  can  engage 
in.  That  is  why  the  teacher  who  instructs  without  book,  who  em- 
ploys his  own  language  instead  of  that  of  the  book^  is  so  much  more 
successful  than  the  word-cramming  pedagogue. 

In  Shakespeare's  time,  the  world  was  alive  with  discussion ;  the 
human  mind,  after  a  sleep  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  had  awakened 
to  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  had  b^un  in  earnest  to  discuss  philosophy, 
religion,  politics,  and  natural  science.  Printing,  the  Beformation, 
and  the  discoveries  in  America  and  India  had  set  men  thinking  and 
whetted  their  appetite  for  knowledge ;  and  wherever  two  or  three  were 
gathered  together,  there  was  a  school  of  thought ;  there  was  a  college 
and  a  training  school  for  genius.  This  was  the  living  school  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  educated. 

Robert  Waters. 


ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

|HE  earliest  editions  of  Romeo  arid  Juliet  are  the  four  quartos 

issued  respectively  in  1597^  1599^  1609,  and  one  undated. 

The  first  occupies  seventy-three  pages  made  up  openly, 

^ith  type  ornaments  introduced  in  various  places.    The 

second  and  third  occupy  eighty-seven  pages  closely  made  up,  and  the 

undated  edition  occupies  eighty-five  pages.    The  t«xt  firom  which  the 

edition  of  1599  was  obtained  is  the  last,  as  far  as  has  come  down 

to  us,  to  which  Shakespeare  has  put  his  hand,  and  from  which  all 

others  proceed.    The  edition  of  1609  is  a  reprint  of  1599  with  some 

variations  of  spelling.    The  folio  follows  1609,  with  a  number  of 

alterations  and  omissions  of  words  and  phrases,  some  of  which  make 

the  'metre  halt  and  some  the  sense.    The  undated  copy  contains  some 

corrections,  but  generally  follows  the  preceding.    Thus  it  is  clear  that 

any  proper  text  of  the  play  should  be  founded  on  the  edition  of  1599, 

using  the  others  for  necessary  corrections. 

By  putting  together  some  of  the  readings,  it  will  be  seen  how 

curiously  incompetent  the  issuers  were  (it  is  not  possible  to  give  the 

punctuation),  and  how  they  misunderstood  their  author. 

Civil  with  the  maids — oruell  (fol.  civiU) ;  washing  hlow — swashing  (fol. 
washing) ;  pursued  my  honor — humor  (fol.  honour) ;  our  farther  pleasure — 
fathers  (foL  fathers) ;  sad  hopes— houn;  without  lawes — eyes;  fresh  female 
buds  in  first  quarto,  all  the  others,  including  folio,  fenneU;  the  first  quarto 
has  the  curious  mistake :  stand  high  lone  (alone,  evidently  misheard ;)  the 
three  quartos  and  folio  have  houre  for  honor  twice  (first  quarto  correct ;) 
chaos  of  vrfM-seeming  forms — well-seeing  (fol.  seeing) ;  first  quarto,  early 
maried—M  the  others  made ;  I  am  clone— dum—dun  (fol.  done) ;  the  Queen 
Mab  speech  is  unaasigned  poetry  In  the  first  quarto,  in  the  others  prose, 
with  the  Jumble  at  the  end,  and  the  important  introductory  question — "Ben, 
Queen  Mab,  what's  she? ''  is  omitted,  and  is  so  printed  in  modern  editions ; 
like  lamps  by  day-— first  quarto ;  the  others,  lights  (this  absurdity  is  also  in 
modern  editions) ;  first  quarto,  right  wits,  all  the  others  fine,  probably  a 
mistake  for  five ;  steerage  of  my  course  .  .  •  saile— stirrage  .  .  .  sute— Aite 
(fol.sute);  first  quarto*  **  What's  this,  what's  that?  "—three  others,**  What's 
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tic,  whAtB  tiB?  "  flhoi^g  thftt  nooBeoBe  was  no  impedimeiit ;  distilled  liquor 
—distilling.  In  the  Decam/ercn  (G.  3,  n.  8),  the  appeaianoe  of  death  is 
produced  by  a  powder  dropt  into  clondy  wine.  The  effect  lasted  three 
days ;  pronounce  but  lore  and  dove— provotin^  .  .  .  day^pronounoe  .  •  • 
die  (foL  proraont,  but  lore  and  day). 

Hereabouts  two  lines  are  designedly  omitted  on  the  ground  of 
indecency.  This  seems  very  unnecessary  prudery,  as  not  one  in  a 
thousand  would  understand  the  allusionsy  unless  directed  thereto  by  a 
note.  If  the  passage  stood  alone,  it  might  be  different;  but  Meitsutio's 
speeches  are  rather  free,  and  some  much  easier  to  be  understood. 
Anyhow,  the  same  matter,  but  plainer,  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  The  Beeves  Tale.  Montaigne*s  dictum,  to  accq»t  the 
good  sense  and  ignore  the  bad,  should  be  followed  in  these  cases.  To 
continue : — 

First  quarto,  cunning  to  be  strange,  the  others  coying;  madame-'iyiy 
neeo^— my  deere  (foL  neeoe) ;  fier  ^ed  ftiry  in  first  quarto,  fier  and  ftiries 
all  the  others ;  his  agill  arme— <^ed  (fol.  aged) ;  first  quarto,  hates  pro- 
ceeding, all  the  others  hearU;  dimme  (pie-word),  saint— damned  (foL 
dUnme)  ;  first  quarto,  that  lives  in  thee,  the  others,  thy  life  lies  (foL  Ue$) ; 
nobly  trained— liard  (pie-word) ;  cUUed  (foL  allied) ;  ezperien'st  Hme. 
There  is  no  sense  in  this :  it  should  be  "  lore ; "  chaples  sculls— cAcq^e^s — 
eA€i^p«20— chapless  (fol.  chappels);  too  many  ashes— too  paly  (fol.  to 
fTMny)  ;  good  father— good  faith.  This  is  rather  important,  as  there  is  the 
same  misprint  in  Othello^  where  in  the  folio  and  modem  editions  Desde- 
mona  is  absurdly  made  to  asls  her  father  (who  is  in  Venice),  to  shroud 
her.  It  is  correct  in  the  quarto.  Defie  my  starres--<ien<6  you  (fol.  denie) ; 
in  first  quarto,  ew-tree,  all  the  others  young. 

The  following  in  a  first  edition  might  be  passed  as  mere  literals^ 
but  being  copied  are  very  bad  mistakes  indeed. 

Horatio— Hora  (for  Mercutio) ;  or  save,  donne  and  /^«r— more  hoarse 
then.  .  .  .  The  word  "  mine "  appears  in  the  first  quarto.  It  has  dropt 
out  in  1699,  and  has  been  so  copied  in  all  the  other  editions  including  tht 
folio.  Dead  man  in  his.  .  .  «  This  word  also  dropt  out  in  1599,  and  has 
been  followed  in  1009.  It  is  *'  shroud ''  in  the  undated  quarto ;  in  the  folio 
it  is  '*  grave,''  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
line.  Nothing  could  possibly  show  clearer  than  the  repetition  of  these 
accidents  the  sequence  of  copying.  The  long  double,  ''gray-eyd  mom  " 
is  in  1599,  and  is  continued  in  1609  and  the  folio,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  repeated  four  lines  that  make  Romeo  die  twice  ;  they  are  not  i^ 
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the  undated  copy.  Past  eare  (cure  in  1697) ;  9tay  thyself;  O  if  I  walke 
(wake) ;  confusions,  oare  lives;  etarveth  in  thine  eyes ;  pra^  thy  poverty 
with  forty  ducats :  (modem  editors;  are  not  ashamed  to  repeat  this  blun- 
der) ;  stay  the  frier  too  too.  (This  printer's  double  is  in  three  quartos.) 
The  edition  of  1699  has  **  tell  me  not  of  feare  ''—1609,  off  eaie— the  folio,  of 
care.  Thus  the  simple  accident  of  letters  standing  wide  was  a  sufficient 
"scare."  The  following  are  fh)m  the  quartos :  flowdin,  foote  and  baudie 
(body),  angerer,  moneth  of  outrage,  rale  (?) 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  places  where  the  names  of 
speakers  are  omitted,  confused,  or  wrongly  given.  The  omission  of 
the  Prologue  in  the  folio  is  probably  the  oversight  of  the  scribe  who 
copied  for  it,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  actors,  and  it  is  not  of  a 
kind  printers  would  be  liable  to  make. 

The  above  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  reverence  attached  to  the 
folio  is  entirely  misplaced.  It  should  be  criticized  by  the  same  rules 
as  other  books,  more  especially  those  which  have  not  been  copied 
directly  from  their  author's  manuscripts. 

It  may  seem  useful  to  mention  that  though  the  names  Monteochi 

and  Oappelletd  (pL)  are  mentioned  in  the  Purgatorio^  they  have  no 

reference  to  Borneo  and  Juliet.    Dante  does  not  even  say  that  they 

were  of  Verona,  though  the  commentators  do,  and  that  they  WjBre 

both  of  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines. 

George  Gould. 
S6  Marine  Stredj  Bemumdsey^  London. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE-CAMPION  PARALLELISM. 

In  a  note  to  Title  365  {Recent  Bcuson-Shakespeare  Literature,  in 
Shakeapeariana  for  May)  relating  to  the  Shakespeare-Campion  Par- 
allelism, the  compiler  expressed  the  opinion  that  as  Campion's  His- 
tory of  Ireland  was  first  printed  in  1633,  while  Henry  VHL  was 
included  in  ^the  First  Folio  ten  years  earlier,  that  some  editor  of 
Campion  revised  and  improved  the  history  from  the  play.  But  it 
seems  we  were  mistaken. 

After  the  article  had  gone  to  press,  we  received  from  Father 
O'Carroll  of  the  University  College,  Dublin,  a  letter  in  which  he 
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explains  that  the  passage  in  question  was  first  printed  in  Holinshead, 
and  was  supplied  to  Holinshead  by  Richard  Stanihurst,  the  friend  of 
Campion.  He  also  sends  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet:  Inaugural 
addrcM  delivered  before  the  CXongowes  Wood  College  Hidorioal  Debating 
Society y  Session  of  1874-6,  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Bev.  J. 
J.  (y Carroll,  S.  J.  In  this,  p>ages  16  to  25  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  passage  as  haying  been  copied  by  Shakespeare  from 
Campion. 

Subsequently  we  received  from  Rev.  John  Morris,  S.  J.,  of  Stony- 
hurst  CoII^,  a  letter  dated  from  London  with  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  researches  in  the  British  Museum,  to  enable  him  to 
answer  our  inquiry  on  this  subject.    He  says : 

"  I  first  asked  for  Vitellius  F.  ix.,  one  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  with 
its  upper  edges  burnt  in  the  Cottonian  firci  Tanner  says  that  this  is 
the  manuscript  from  which  Sir  James  Ware  printed  the  1633  edition 
of  Blessed  Edmond  Campion's  History  of  Ireland.  •  There  at  foL  132 
I  found  the  passage : 

''At  their  girds  the  Councell  wold  have  smiled  and  they  durst,  but 
each  man  bit  his  lippe  and  held  his  countenance,  for  howsoever  some 
of  them  enclyned  to  the  Butler,  they  hated  all  the  Cardynall,  a  man 
undoubtedlie  borne  to  honour,  I  think  some  prince's  bastarde,  no 
Butcher's  sonne  [fol.  132  burnt  away]  ...  his  bodie,  loilie  to  his 
enemies  .  .  .  nor  happie  till  his  overthrow.  Therein  he  showed 
suche  moderation  and  ended  so  perfectlie,  that  the  hower  of  his  deathe 
did  him  more  honour  than  all  the  pomp  of  his  life  passed." 

Father  Morris  explains  that  the  passage  is  also  found  in  Holins- 
head's  Hietory  of  Englandy  ed.  1577,  vol.  ii,  p.  1556,  and  in  the 
second  edition,  that  of  1856,  in  vol.  iii,  p.  917,  (both  are  black-letter)» 
In  the  modem  quarto  edition,  1808,  the  reference  is,  vol.  iii,  p.  599. 
He  adds :  "Edmund  Campion's  words  were  printed  in  1577  and 
again  in  1586,  and  tliat  in  a  book  with  which  Shakespeare  was 
familiar." 

In  a  pamphlet  which  accompanies  his  letter :  Blessed  Edmund 
Campion  at  Douay.  By  Father  John  Morris,  S.  J.,  London,  1887, 
pp.  17,  it  is  explained  in  a  note  on  page'  3  that  Holinshead  got  the 
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History  from  "one  Reginald  Wolfe,  late  printer   to  the   Queen's 

Majesty  whose  hap  it  was  to  light  upon  a  copy  of  it ;  and  he  gave  it 

to  Richard  Stanihurst. 

W.  H.  Wyman. 


]I  Sctool  of  SL^^lespeeire. 


For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autnmn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

—Antony  dr  Cleopatra^  V,  11, 86. 


HENRY  VI  AND  RICHARD  III. 

[HE  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  end  with  what  is- 
practically  the  beginning  of  modern  times  as' opposed  to 
the  middle  ages.  It  would  almost  seem,  while  reading 
either  Shakespeare's  plays  or  the  more  prosaic  history  of  the  period^ 
that  the  populations  must  have  been  well-nigh  swept  away  by  that 
fierce  tide  of  war.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the  people  of 
England  have  prospered,  and  that  it  was  the  representatives  of  feudal- 
ism— barons  and  retainers — who,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
order  of  things,  were  conveniently  dispatching  one  another  out  of  the 
way  of  the  great  body  of  humanity  held  in  thraldom  beneath  and 
around  them ;  and,  as  the  people  began  to  be  more  conscious  of  them- 
selves^ the  spread  of  ideas  became  both  more  necessaiy  and  better 
understood,  and,  first,  the  people  demanded  and  yielded  to  a  central- 
ized government.  Says  Guizot :  ^^  When  the  fourteenth  century  had 
expired,  Europe  entered  naturally  and  as  if  by  instinct,  into  the  paths 
of  centralization.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
it  constantly  tended  to  this  result ;  that  it  endeavored  to  create  general 
interests  and  general  ideas,  to  raise  the  minds  of  men  to  more  enlarged 
views,  and  to  create,  in  short,  what  had  not  till  then  existed  on  a  great  ^ 
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scale — nations  and  goveraments ''  (p.  230).  In  France,  Joan  of  Arc 
shows  the  formation  of  the  French  people  and  of  the  popular  spirit. 
She  '^sprang  from  among  the  people:  it  was  by  the  sentiments,  the 
religious  belief,  the  passions  of  the  people,  that  she  was  inspired  and 
supported.  She  was  looked  upon  with  mistrust,  with  ridicule,  with 
•enmity,  even  by  the  nobles  of  the  'court  and  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
but  she  always  had  the  soldiers  and  the  people  on  her  side.  It  was  the 
peasants  of  Lorraine  who  sent  her  to  succor  the  citizens  of  Orleans. 
No  event  could  show  in  a  stronger  light  the  popular  character  of  that 
^ar  and  the  feeling  with  which  the  whole  country  engaged  in  it 
Thus  the  nationality  of  France  b^an  to  be  formed/'  {Ibid.^  p.  232.) 
If  we  pass  now  from  Joan  of  Arc,  in  1431,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI,  in  1483,  we  find  the  government  and  the  people,  a  standing 
army  to  support  the  government,  a  general  tax  to  support  the  army, 
the  method  of  governing  by  intellectual  means,  by  policy,  rather  than 
by  brute  force,  and  the  creation  and  administration  of  general  laws. 
But  the  government  was  a  despotism. 

So  in  England :  we  pass  from  the  recognition  of  themselves  by  yeo- 
men and  tradesmen  in  Cade's  rebellion,  in  1450,  to  the  general  laws 
of  Richard  III  and  Henry  VII.  Says  Green :  "  In  1450  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Commons  was  now  not  social,  but  political.  The 
complaint  calls  for  administrative  and  economical  reforms,  for  a 
•change  of  ministry,  a  more  careful  expenditure  of  the  royal  revenue, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  election,  which 
had  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  interference  both  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  great  landowners  "  (p.  295).  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  changed 
the  whole  condition  of  afiairs.  "With  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  freedom  suddenly  disappears.  .  •  .  Freedom  had  been 
won  by  the  sword  of  the  baronage.  •  .  .  But  with  the  battle  of  Tow- 
ton  (1461)  feudalism  vanished  away.  The  baronage  was  overturned 
after  the  storm  of  civil  war.  The  Church  lingered,  helpless  and  per- 
plexed, till  it  was  struck  down  by  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  traders 
and  smaller  proprietors  sank  into  political  inactivity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Crown,  which  only  fifty  years  before  had  been  the  sport  of 
'every  faction,  towei^  into  solitary  greatness.    The  old  English  king- 
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ahip^  limited  by  the  foroe  of  feudalism  or  by  the  progress  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  &ded  suddenly  away,  and  in  its  place  we  see,, 
all-absorbing  and  unrestrained,  the  despotism  of  the  new  monarchy  '^ 
(p.  302). 

The  same  general  course  of  political  events  is  true  of  Spain,  ending 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  despotism.  Centralization  in  politi- 
tical  relations  was  as  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  fifteenth  century 
as  the  tendency  towards  local  government  seems  characteristic  of  our 
age;  and  that  centralization  appears  to  us  now  a  necessary  as  well  as 
a  characteristic  progress  to  bring  forth  the  real  national  life,  though, 
'^  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  great  nations  are  generally  those  which  have 
been  long  under  the  stern  discipline  of  a  despotism  at  last  shaken  offL 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  form  of  government,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  a  large  country  and  ruling  all  things  within  it,  has  been 
more  able  than  any  other  to  create  a  strong  sense  of  nationality,  over- 
powering narrow  local  differences,  to  establish  thorough  internal  security^ 
and  to  direct  the  people  to  enterprises  requiring  great  exertion  in  the 
general  cause,  and  leading  to  strong  enthusiasms,  whether  through 
defeat  or  victory ;  .  •  .  and  far-seeing  thinkers  among  ourselves  have 
considered  the  present  constitution  of  Bussia  not  un&vorable  to  her  chance 
of  being  great  at  last,  seeing  [that  despotism  has  certainly  built  up  her 
unity  and  inspired  her  with  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  self-sacrifice^ 
without  hitherto  breaking  down  the  energy  which  will  sometime 
achieve  her  political  freedom.''  (Moberly,  The  Early  Tudor Sy 
pp.  1-3.) 

And  I  cannot  refrain  from  this  further  citation  from  Guizot :  ^'  It 
is  thus  that  man  advances  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  he  has  not 
conceived  and  of  which  he  is  not  even  aware.  He  is  the  free  and 
intelligent  artificer  of  a  work  which  is  not  his  own ;  he  does  not  per- 
ceive or  comprehend  it,  till  it  manifests  itself  by  external  appearances 
and  real  results ;  and  even  then  he  comprehends  it  very  incompletely. 
It  is  through  his  means,  however,  and  by  the  development  of  his- 
intelligence  and  freedom  that  it  is  accomplished.  Conceive  a  great 
machine,  the  design  of  which  is  centred  in  a  single  mind,  though  its 
various  parts  are  entrusted  to  different  workmen,  separated  from  and 
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strangers  to  each  other.  No  one  of  them  understands  the  work  as  a 
whole,  nor  the  general  result  which  he  concurs  in  producing;  but 
«very  one  executes  with  intelligaice  and  freedom,  by  rational  and  vol- 
untary acts,  the  particular  task  assigned  him.  It  is  thus  that  by  the 
hand  of  man  the  designs  of  Providence  are  wrought  out  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  the  two  great  fiusts  which  are 
apparent  in  the  histoiy  of  civilization  came  to  exist :  on  the  one  hand^ 
those  portions  of  it  which  may  be  considered  as  fatal,  or  which  hap- 
pen without  the  control  of  hunxm  knowledge  or  will ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  freedom  and  intelligence  of  man^ 
and  what  he  contributes  to  it  by  means  of  his  own  judgment  and 
will"  (pp.  230-31). 

In  the  moral  condition  of  the  period  there  was  an  '^  ecclesiastical 
reform  attempted  by  the  Church  itself — a  popular  religious  reform ; 
and,  lastly,  an  intellectual  revolution,  which  formed  a  school  of  free- 
thinkers.'^  But  neither  the  religion  nor  the  superstition  of  the  times 
permitted,  if  either  softened,  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  times.  The 
bloody  butcheries  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  in  Shakespeare's  pages, 
are  more  than  equalled  by  the  facts  of  sober  history ;  and  Louis  XI 
of  France  confined  his  ex-favorite.  Cardinal  de  Balue,  for  eleven  years 
in  the  Balue  Cage  (invented  by  the  Cardinal  himself,  it  is  said),  a  cage 
'^  eight  feet  broad  and  only  one  foot  higher  than  a  man's  stature, 
covered  with  iron  plates  outside  and  inside,  and  fitted  with  triple  bars.'' 
(Guizot,  Bid.  of  France,  Vol.  II,  p.  368.) 

Such  brutality  goes  with  lack  of  religion  among  the  masses.  ^^  All 
spiritual  life  seemed  to  have  been  trodden  out  in  the  ruin  of  the  Lol- 
lards. •  .  .  The  one  belief  of  the  time  was  in  sorcery  and  magic." 

Literature  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  "All  literary  production  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  There  is  not  a  single  work,  for  instance,  either  in 
Latin  or  English,  which  we  can  refer  to  the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth."  "  Not  a  single  book  of  any  real  value,  save 
those  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Philippe  de  Commines,  was  produced 
north  of  the  Alps  during  the  fifteenth  century."  And  yet  the  collect- 
ing of  libraries  now  began ;  some  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  licentiouB 
of  the  English  barons  were  regarded  as  patrons  of  learning;  printing 
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was  invented,  and  Caxton  set  up  his  press  in  England.  Further,  the 
Greek  soholars,  exiled  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  bj  the  Turks, 
made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  classical 
harvest  reaped  the  next  century  under  Elizabeth,  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  Church  had  sunk  enormously  by  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy,  and  henceforth  what  it  did  was  accomplii^ed  through 
some  nationality — ^no  longer  through  its  feudal  and  semi-military 
organization. 

In  Warwick,  the  King-Maker,  and  in  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  two  last  great  purely  feudal  types  of  rulers  disappeared, 
Charles,  curiously  enough,  being  stricken  down  by  the  Swiss — the 
first  successful  republic  of  modem  Europe. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  eminently  a  time  of  preparation  for  the 
generations  immediately  following;  the  greatest  stimulus  was  given 
to  minds  ready  for  it  by  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
and  of  Columbus. 

For  the  history  of  the  times,  see  Green,  Short  History  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  People;  Hume's  JERstory  of  England;  Mackintosh's  Bistory  of 
England;  Guizot's  JFVanoey  and  his  Bidory  of  (Xvilization  (especially 
Section  XI);  Hallam's  Middle  Ages;  Presoott's  Ferdinand  and  Isa^ 
bella;  Irving's  Chlurnbus;  Moberly's  Early  Tudors;  Gairdner's 
The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York;  Kirk's  Charles  the  Bold;  Scott's 
Quentin  Dunoard  and  Anne  of  Oeierstem;  Bulwer's  Last  of  the 
Barons  ;  Sir  Thos.  More's  Richard  III;  Bacon's  Henry  VII;  Fair- 
holt's  Costume  in  England;  Dixon^B  Her  Mcyesiy's  Tower;  Strickland's 
Queens  of  England. 

Wm.  Taylor  Thom. 


Open  Court. 


That's  ft  qoettioii;  how  shall  we  try  Itt 

— 2%«  Oomedp  qfErrorg,  V,  i,  421. 

In  this  ril  be  Impartial ;  be  yoa  Jadge 

Of  yoar  owu  cause. 

~'2£ecuure/or  Meoiure,  V,  1, 168. 


DONNELLY'S  BITTER  BEER  AND  BACON'S  COUSIN 

COOKE. 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  when  I  was  working  at  the  plaj  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  I  wrote  to  ask  Mr,  Donnelly  how  he 
handled  this  particular  play  from  his  ^^  cipher  *'  standpoint.  He  an- 
swered me  in  a  letter  of  twenty-five  pages,  which  made  such  wonderful 
statements  as  to  the  story  the  cipher  was  revealing,  that,  with  his  per- 
mission, I  circulated  it,  and  finally  sent  it  to  London,  where  it  was 
partially  printed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  May,  1886). 
This  was  the  "  Percy  M.  Wallace  "  article  which  opened  the  wide  dis- 
cussion which  Mr.  Donnelly's  book  at  last  aj^eared  to  conclude. 
During  the  circulation  of  this  letter  it  was  printed  in  full  in  three 
prominent  American  newspapers  without  attracting,  as  it  seems,  any 
attention.  It  was  not  until  it  got  to  England  and  into  the  Nineteenth 
Chdwry  that  anybody  remarked  on  its  startling  nature,  and  yet  the 
Nineteenth  Centwry  did  not  print  the  whole  of  it,  but  only  the  extract 
about  Percy's  visit  to  Stratford  and  the  dinner  on  over-ripe  venison  at 
Shakespeare's  table.  Now,  in  this  description  of  the  supper  at  Shake- 
speare's house,  one  of  the  items  was  ^^  bitter  beer  and  worse  Burgundy 
stuff,"  which  raised  the  question  at  once,  was  there  any  such  thing  as 
"  bitter  beer  "  in  those  times  ?  "  Ale  "  indeed  there  was.  And  "  here  " 
came  with  the  introduction  into  England  of  hope  as  a  brewing  mate- 
rial in  Henry  YIII.  days,  the  importation  of  which  had  been  pro- 
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hibited  under  Heniy  YI.  StubWs  AnaJtomie  of  AbvseSy  in  1583, 
speaks  of  malt  being  made  into  very  strong  ale  or  '*  bere.'^  In  the  Ed- 
ward  IIL  we  have  the  line  (III,  i,  26),  "  Those  frothy  Dutchmen, 
puff'd  with  double  beer,"  and  Randolph  (1629)  says,  that  "here  is  a 
Dutch  ujMtart."  But  I  queried  whether  it  was  *'  bitter  beer,''  and 
concluded — ^admitting  the  cipher  as  valid — that  possibly  "bitter" 
may  have  been  used  as  meaning  only  "sour"  or  "bad"  or  "stale." 
But  now,  on  page  874  of  the  completed  book  itself,  Mr.  Donnelly 
has  revised  this  part  of  the  menuj  and  substituted  ^'  bottle  ale "  for 
"  bitter  beer."  He  has  thus  laid  one  question  but  opened  up  another, 
namely.  Was  there  any  ale  in  boUlea  in  those  days  ?  Ale  was  home- 
brewed and  tavern-brewed  everywhere.  None  appears  to  have  Jbeen 
,  made  for  export  or  for  stowing  away  in  quantities  for  use.  Why 
should  it  have  been  brought  upon  Shakespeare's  table  in  bottles  ? 

Another  point :  Granting,  let  us  say,  that  there  is  a  cipher  in  the 
Pirst  Folio,  an  interesting  question  remains — ^has  Mr.  Donnelly  read 
us  the  right  one  ?  On  page  531  Mr.  Donnelly  quotes  from  2  Hen. 
1 V:  V,  i,  these  lines : — 

ShaUow,  T^di^vy^  Davy,  Davy,  lef  me  see  (Davy),  let  me  see.  WiUiam 
Cooke  bid  hlm.come  hither.    ... 

And  on  this  Mr.  Donnelly  comments  "  William  the  Cooke  does 
not  come  '  hither,^  and  a  little  further  on  Shallow  again  refers  to  him. 

ShaUow.  Some  pigeons,  Davy,  a  couple  of  short-legged  Hennes :  a  Joynt 
of  Mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tine  Kiokshawes,  tell  William  Cooke. 

And  so  William  Cooke  "  goes  off  the  scene  altogether." 
But  does  he  "  go  off  the  scene  altogether  ? "     Let  us  see.    On 
*  January  9th,  1886,  Mrs.  Henry  Pott  wrote  me  as  follorws :  — 

'*  Justice  Shallow ''  was,  of  course,  a  personage  well  known  to  Bacon,  a 
neighbour  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir  J.  Packington.  I  saw  their  houses 
when  we  were  at  Droitwich  two  years  ago.  And  Bacon's  cousin,  William 
Cooke,  who»e  name  appears  as  *'  William  Cooke"  2  Henry  IV$Y^  i,  married 
a  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  * '  Shallow. ' '  Mr.  Donnelly  has  not  said  so, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  cipher  is  telling  of  this  circumstance. 

In  January  last  I  sent  Mrs.  Pottos  letter  containing  the  above  extract 
to  Judge  Holmes  and  asked  him  to  copy  it,  as  if  Mr.  Donnelly^s  read- 
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ing  here  should  turn  out  to  corroborate  Mrs.  Pott's,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  might  mean  something. 

Judge  Holmes  replied  to  me  under  date  of  January  30th,  1888,  as 
follows :  — 

.  .  I  have  retained  a  copy  of  the  passage  in  Mrs.  Pott's  letter.  Turn- 
ing to  the  2  Henry  IV,  V,  i,  and  reading  '<  William  Goolce  ''  the  first  tiling 
tliat  would  occur  to  me  would  be  that  the  type-setter  had  dropped  out  a 
comma  between  WUliam  and  Oooke,  But  Mrs.  Pott's  statement  that 
<*  Justice  Shallow  "  was  a  neighbour  of  Sir  John  Packington  at  Droitwich 
(which  is  in  Worcestershire)  and  that  Bacon  had  a  cousin  named  William 
Cooke,  who  married  a  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  *<  Shallow  '^  is  interest- 
ing. But  I  would  like  to  know  how  she  identifies.these  personages.  If 
Sir  John  Packington  had  a  country  seat  in  that  neighbourhood,  or  his 
cousin  William  Ck>oke  (if  he  had  one)  lived  in  those  parts,  the  circumstance 
might  tend  to  show  that  Bacon  was  well  acquainted  with  men  and  things 
in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  —  a  thing 
probable  enough  otherwise.  According  to  Speddlng,  when  Bacon  (10 
May,  1606)  married  Alice  Barnham  —  a  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Sir  J. 
Packington  (but  not  hU  daughter)  the  wedding  *'  dinner  "  '*  was  served  at 
Sir  John's  Lodgings  "  over  against  the  Savoy  in  London.  But  we  will 
see  what  story  Mr.  Donnelly  makes  the  cipher  tell. 

It  appears,  however,  that  according  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  "  the  cipher  " 
tells  no  stoiy  at  all,  and  William  Cooke  ^^  goes  off  the  scene  alto- 
gether "  "  unquestioned.'' 

Appleton  Mobgan. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  AUTHORSHIP.- WAS  DISRAELI 

THE  FIRST  DOUBTER  f 

Ah  to  the  first  mention  of  a  doubt  in  r^ard  to  the  Shakespeare 
authorship,  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Bibliography  gave  Colonel  Hart 
(1848)  precedence  over  all  others.  But  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  authority  mentioned  in  William 
Henry  Smith's  pamphlet  of  1884,  and  subsequently  under  title  267 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Bibliography  in  Shakespeabiaka, 
March,  1886. 
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Venetia^  hy  Disraeli^  the  late  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  was  published  in 
1837.  The  story  is  shaped  upon  the  character  and  life  of  Lord 
Byron,  who,  as  Lord  Cadurcis,  is  the  hero,  while  Miss  Chaworth,  as 
Venetia  Herbert,  is  the  heroine. 

In  book  VI.,  chapter  viii..  Lord  Cadurcis  is  made  to  say : — 

"  A.Dd  who  is  Shakespeare !  We  know  of  him  as  much  as  we  do  of 
Homer,  Did  he  write  half  the  plays  attributed  to  him?  Did  he  ever 
write  a  single  whole  play  ?  I  doubt  it.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
an  inspired  adapter  for  the  theatres,  wliich  were  then  not  as  good  as 
barns.  I  take  him  to  have  been  a  botcher^up  of  old  plays.  His  popularity 
is  of  modern  date,  and  it  may  not  last;  it  would  have  surprised  him 
marvellously.  Heaven  knows,  at  present,  all  that  bears  his  name  is  alike 
admired,  and  a  regular  Shakespearian  falls  into  ecstacies  with  trash  which 
deserves  a  niche  in  the  Dundad.  For  my  part  I  abhor  your  irregular 
geniuses,  and  I  love  to  listen  to  the  little  nightingale  of  Twickenham." 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Byron  professed  to  think  lightly  of  the 
plays,  but  this  was  possibly  i^  a  Byronic  spirit  of  contradiction,  or  as 
a  foil  to  the  Shakespeare-worship  of  his  day.  He  did  not  question 
Shakespeare's  authorship,  and  it  is  in  every  way  probable  that  the 
idea  was  Disraeli's.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  the 
first  mention  yet  discovered  in  English  literature. 

W.  H.  Wyman. 


Saoh  a  holy  witoh 
That  he  enohanta  sooleties  into  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his.  CifmbeUne^  I,  y1,  106. 


Th¥J  Baltimore  Shakspere  Club. — ^During  the  winter  of 
1887-88  the  club  held  eleven  meetiugs,  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  at  the 
houses  of  the  various  members.  Membership  30,  average  attendance 
about  20.  During  the  winter  the  following  plays  were  read  and 
studied :  S  Henry  IV,  Hmry  7,  Hmry  VIII,  The  Temped,  Ro- 
meo and  JulieL    Papers  were  read  as  follows :  By  Edgar  P.  Allen  of 
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the  Johns  Hopkins  University  upon  "Shakspere  vs.  Bacon;"  by 
Wm.  T.  Brantley  a  translation  and  adaptation  of  '^  Heine's  Essay  on 
Shakspere;"  by  Henry  P.  Goddard  on  "Henry  V;"  by  Ardii- 
bald  H.  Taylor  on  "The  Tempest;''  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Mcllvaine  upon 
"Henry  VIII;"  by  Geo.  Whitelock  upon  "Cardinal  Woolsey;" 
by  W.  W.  Crane  upon  "  Romeo  and  Juliet ;"  by  Victor  H.  Smith 
upon  "  Verona  and  the  Italy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Upon  April  23d  there  was  a  special  meeting  in  honor  of  the  poet's 
birthday  at  which  several  prominent  Shakespearian  lovers  outside  the 
club  were  invited,  including  President  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  CoJ.  R.  M.  Johnston,  author  of  "Dukesboro  Tales,"  and  other 
Georgia  dialect  stories. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  programme  was  as  follows :  Reading  of  por- 
tions of  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  Romeo  and  JvMet.  Papers  by 
Henry  P.  Goddard  on  "  Shakspere's  Women ;"  by  Edward  Renouf 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  upon  "  Juliet ;"  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Tiernan, 
author  of  "  Homoselle"  and  "  Suzette,"  upon  "  Catharine  of  Arragon ;" 
by  Col.  R.  M.  Johnston  upon  "  Othello."  A  feature  of  much  inters 
est  was  the  reading  of  an  unpublished  poem  by  Miss  Am6lie  Rives, 
the  Virginia  novelist.     The  club  has  completed  its  third  year  and  is 

enthusiastic  and  vigorous. 

Henky  p.  Goddabd. 

The  Shaksspeabiana  Class  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  celebrated 
the  324th  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  birthday  at  a  meeting  which 
opened  with  th£  recitation  by  sixty  members  of  the  class,  of  selected 
Shakespearian  mottoes  suitable  to  the  occasion,  a  few  words  from 
the  leader  and  her  assistant  followed,  and  letters  of  congratulation  and 
fellowship  were  read  from  the  president  of  the  New  York  Shake- 
speare Society,  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mrs. 
R.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Philadelphia  National  School  of  Oratory,  and 
from  Prof.  M.  W.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati.  Songs  and  scenes  from  The 
Midsummer^Niglit^s  Dreamy  and  a  few  interesting  papers  were  given, 
and  some  feasting,  also,  was  not  forgotten. 

A  few  days  later,  April  27th,  the  St  Cecilia  Society  of  Grand  Ra|>- 
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ids  rendered  a  joint  Shakespearian  and  Mendelssohniap  programme, 
made  up  of  piano  duetts  and  vocal  solos  and  choruses  from  Mendels- 
flohn,  with  readings — by  tfie  leader  of  the  Shakespeariana  class — ^from 
Shakespeare's  Michummer'Nighfs  Dream. 

The  Hubon  (Dak.)  Shakespeare  Clur. — ^The  thirty-five 
members  of  the  High  School  Club  celebrated  the  Shakespeare  anni- 
versary by  rendering  before  a  number  of  invited  friends  an  entertain- 
ing proghtmme  of  exercises,  including  recitations,  music,  and  various 
papers  of  interest. 

4 
The  Urban  Club  (London)  on  Shakespeare's  birthday  held  their 

30th  annual  commemoration  banquet.  Mr.  6.  Barnett  Smith  pre- 
sided, and  among  those  present  were  Professor  Henry  Morley,  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  (the  Mayor  of  Stratford),  Dr.  B.  W, 
Bichardson,  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner,  R.  A.,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin. 
The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  proposed,  the  chairman  announced 
that  letters  of  apology  for  absence  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  and  tlie  late  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Arnold  ran  as  follows: 
*'  Pains  Hill-cottage,  Cobham,  Surrey,  April  7,  1888,  Dear  Sir, — I 
have  been  away  from  home  on  a  visit.  I  have  only  just  had  your 
letter.  I  fear  I  must  decline  your  kind  invitation ;  I  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  abstain  so  resolutely  from  all  public  dinners  in  London  that  I 
have  just  excused  myself  from  attending  that  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  thanks  £ot  your  kind  words,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 
Matthew  Arnold.''  The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
said  he  must  mention  the  movement  which  he  hoped  had  found  its 
inglorious  culmination  in  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly.  Mr.  Donnelly's 
great  cryptogram  could,  he  believed,  be  demolished  on  technical 
grounds,  but  it  could  also  be  shattered  from  another  standpoint  In 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare  shortly  to  appear,  the  earliest  Shakespeare 
text  was  printed  side  by  side  with  the  1623  text,  showing  at  a  glance 
the  changes  which  the  plays  underwent  during  their  first  stage  life  at 
the  hands  of  literary  pirates,  stage  censors,  and  careless  printers,  thug 
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rendering  it  at,  once  apparent  that  in  neither  text  could  a  cipher  be 
found  to-daj  bj  an  exact  mathematical  process,  even  had  one  been 
originally  concealed.  Besides  contemporary  evldenoe  opposing  Mr. 
Donnelly's  theory,  the  supposed  cipher  was  defective  in  itself.  More- 
over, was  it  credible  that  Bacon  would  have  cast  his  dramatic  bread 
upon  the  waters,  hoping  to  find  it  again  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
at  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  Yankee  lawyer?  Professor  Henry 
Morley  proposed  the  toast  of  ^*  The  Drama,''  to  which  Mr.  Frank 
Marshall  responded. 

Thi^  Shakespeare  Society  of  I>HiLADELPHiA.-The  thirty- 
sixth  commemoration  dinner  of  this  Society  was, set  forth,  as  usual,  in 
a  fair-printed  bill  of  fare,  made  up  of  citations  irom  IRng  Biehard  IL 
This  is  the  second  bill  for  which  the  citations  have  been  taken  from 
this  play,  the  subject  of  the  winter's  study  of  the  Society,  yet  no  cita- 
tion from  the  first  bill  of  1871  is  repeated.  In  sending  us  a  copy  of 
this  adroit  grouping  of  extracts  the  Dean  is  kind  enough  to  suggest 
that  it  be  not  regarded  with  the  fleshly  eye  of  appetite  to  the  stirring 
up  of  envy,  but  merely  as  an  ingenious  ''  feat  of  Shakespearian  twist- 
ing and  perversion."  With  our  thanks,  unable  to  give  space  to  this 
graphic  schedule  of  a  banquet,  we  borrow  one  of  its  quotations  to  as- 
sure him  that  it  serves  to  ^^  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  by  bare 
imgination  of  a  feast." 


TKe  Drxim^. 


Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  leagae  is  took, 
And  eaoh  doth  good  tnrna  now  unto  the  other. 


— Sonnet  XLVIL 


OTHELLO  AND  MUCH  ADO  BY  MR.  AND  MR8.  JAMES. 

Shakisbpeare's  birthday  was  appropriately  celebrated  in  New 
York  city  by  the  production  of  Othello  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
Mr.  Louis  James  acting  the  title-role,  and  his  wife,  Marie  Wain- 
wright,  the  part  of  Desdemona.  Mr.  James'  conception  of  Othello  is 
almost  directly  the  oppoeiite  of  Salvini's.    The  latter  presented  the 
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Moor  after  an  Oriental  pattern, — the  embodiment  6i^rutMityj7-fi^nd^ 

depicted  his  love  as  sensual  rather  than  poetical/ pnll  his^  Sacrifice  as    }       .:   \ 

ferocious  rather  than  sublime.    Mr,  James,  however,  ixiakes  a  soldierly 

Othello,  his  commanding  presence,  sonorous  voice,Yandt^digfai£ed  car-         / 

riage,  assisting  greatly  in  the  conception.    Tet  whal^he  ii^^ent}^, 

and  his  address  to  the  Doge  was  delivered  with  an  ei^^oC^&BJb  infght  ^ .)   / 

have  fascinated  any  woman,    He  is  extremely  naturaly^^  in  the^ 

scene  just  referred  to  he  begins  haltingly,  as  if  at  a  loss  whaTlO  Btfjrt^ 

but  gradually  warms  up  with  his  subject,  until  finally  all  his  eloquence 

bursts  forth  in  his  description  of  the  wooing  of  his  bride. 

In  the  scenes  with  Desdemona  there  is  a  display  of  genuine  feeling 
and  ardent  love  which  only  such  a  nature  as  his  is  capable  of  express- 
ing. The  transformation  from  the  soft  doting  of  the  meeting  with  his 
unsuspecting  bride  to  the  fiiry  of  the  jealous  husband,  when  the  fan- 
cied Wrong  had  become  the  settled  conviction,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived more  perfect  tod  more  powerful.  And  yet  at  the  supremest 
height  of  his  jealous  rage,  we  seem  to  detect  beneath  the  surfiu^e  a  pre- 
vailing sense  of  shame  and  grief;  a  desire  to  disbelieve  lago's  word's ; 
an  inward  struggle  to  quench  a  tender  yearning  towards  the  woman 
whom  be  deems  so  fiiir  and  so  false.  That  such  a  delineation  is  not  in- 
correct is  perhaps  true,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  passionate 
vastitude  of  the  character  cannot  be  indicated  in  such  a  conception, 
and  that  consequently  the  tragedy  must  suffer  to  some  extent  in 
vividness. 

Miss  Wainwright  was  fully  equal  to  the  exactions  of  the  r6le  of 
Desdemona.  She  is  very  pretty,  perfectly  natural,  and  played  her 
part  with  a  womanly  tenderness  that  realized  Cassio^s  description  of 
the  Moor's  bride.  In  the  scene  in  which  Othello  charges  her  with 
infidelity,  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  her 
husband's  insinuations,  and  the  horror  which  took  possession  of  her 
when  she  comprehended  him  was  extremely  realistic.  The  death  scene 
is  a  sensible  one.  Desdemona  is  not,  as  in  Salvini's  representation, 
carried  out  struggling,  but  is  partially  smothered  behind  a  curtain, 
and  then  her  husband's  dagger  is  employed  to  put  her  out  of  her  pain. 
That  she  might  revive  and  utter  a  few  words  aft:er  being  stabbed  is 
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poflBibley  but  that  a  woman  completely  stifled  shoald  aooomplish  sach 
a  ftat  is  absmrd. 

The  lago  of  Mr.  Moslej  was  not  a  worthy  companion  picture  for 
the  Moor  of  Mr.  James.  His  &ae  is  not  lit  up  with  that  stabbom 
malice  which  Mr.  Booth  so  capitally  portrays,  and  he  does  not  display 
that  craft  and  canning  which  is  so  inseparable  from  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  character.  He  was  at  his  best  when  assuming  indignation 
after  Othello  had  flung  him  to  the  ground. 

The  text  adopted  cannot  bo  too  highly  commended.  Unlike  the 
version  adopted  by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Barrett  the  present  is  almost 
entirely  unexpurgated,  and  in  the  fourth  act  the  **  willow ''  song  was 
restored. 

On  Wednesday,  (April  25)  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  was  given, 
with  Mr.  James  as  Benedick,  and  Miss  Wainwright  as  Beatrice.  We 
have  seen  six  different  Beatrices,  if  our  memory  serves  us  right, — 
Terry,  Modjeska,  Davenport,  Cavendish,  Mather,  and  Wainwright, — 
and  the  first  and  last  of  these  impersonators  were  the  only  ones  which 
thoroughly  satisfied  us.  Miss  Wainwright  was  in  her  element  in  the 
church  scene  with  Benedick,  subsequent  to  the  interrupted  marriage. 
Here  her  vigor,  impulsiveness,  and  delightful  elocution  showed  them- 
selves at  their  best. 

Mr.  James  appeared  to  advantage  as  the  bluff,  mocking  bachelor 
and  is  consistent  and  effective,  except  that  he  infuses  too  much  force 
into  the  scene  where  Beatrice  compels  him  to  visit  vengeance  on  He- 
ro's slanderers.  A  third  actor,  Mr.  Langdon,  deserves  special  men- 
tion ;  he  acted  Dogberry  with  stolid  rural  stupidity  rather  than  with 
that  quaint  dry  humor  which  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  witness. 
He  was  pompons,  self-important,  and  a  trifle  arrogant,  and  made  his 
Insistance  on  being  written  down  an  ass  a  special  feature. 

A.  R.  F. 
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Observations, 

Whloh  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

The  tenoar  of  my  book. 

"diuch  Ado  About  Nothing,  IV,  I.  IM. 


The  Bankside  Shakespeare,  I..  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windeor  (The 
Player'8  text  of  1602,  with  the  Heminge  and  Cfondell  Text  of  1623). 
With  an  Analytical  Study  of  the  Growth  of  the  Play,  and  touching 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  1602  or  1623  is  the  Original  Version 
prepared  hy  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Appleton  Morgan.  New 
York.    The  Shakespeare  Society.    1888. 

In  1869  Professor  Tycho  Mommsen  issued  a  critical  study  upon 
-Q^  1  and  Q**  2  (1599)  of  Borneo  and  JvMet,  and  in  this  volume  we 
find  the  earliest  trace  of  consecutive  line-numbering.  The  latter  is 
•one  of  the  features  of  the  Bankside  Edition,  and  the  reader  will  with- 
out doubt  find  his  work  greatly  lessened,  for  everybody  must  admit 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  quote,  for  example,  line  1162,  than  to  say  III,  i, 
14.  The  Q^  text  being  printed  parallel  to  the  F^,  the  student  can 
at  a  glance  observe  how  great  the  alterations  and  how  extensive  the 
4idditions  are.  More  than  this,  the  parallelization  admits  of  deter- 
mining without  any  difSculty  what  proportion  of  lines  were  adopted 
in  the  1623  version  from  the  Q*'  of  1602. 

In  an  introduction  of  about  fifty  pages  the  editor  discusses  '^  the 
growth  of  the  play,"  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Q°  is  "  a 
snbstantially  accurate  transcript  of  the  play  written  by  the  queen's 
comnuuid,  but  the  F°  comedy  a  growth  therefrom,  rather  than  a 
monograph  of  William  Shakespeare's.'^  Mr.  Morgan's  introduction 
reminds  us  very  much  of  the  line  in  Tristram  Shandy  which  Sterne 
<lrew  as  an  excuse  for  his  deviations  from  the  straight  path  of  story- 
lelling.  He  discourses  at  length  upon  the  '^justice  of  the  quorum," 
"*'  The  French  disease,"  etc.,  quotes  passages  from  the  The  Book  of 
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Riddles  not  at  all  pertinent  to  ax;ritical  study  such  as  we  expected  to 
find  here^  and  when  notes  are  appended  they  are  almost  invariably 
references  to  Mr.  Morgan's  own  books.  The  entire  introduction 
bears  unmistakable  traces  of  padding.  The  thought  suggests  itself 
that  Mr.  Morgan  intended  to  fill  his  forty-two  pages  of  introduction 
one  way  or  another,  and  not  having  sufficient  arguments  at  his  dis« 
posfd  he  flies  off  at  a  tangent  and  writes  upon  German  counts  and 
broadside  proclamations  that  nobody  cares  anything  about 

The  finest  points  made,  to  our  thinking,  are :  the  arguments  con- 
cerning the  alteration  of  "  Queen's ''  to  "  King's  "  (p.  29),  the  "  med- 
dle or  make  "  arguigent  {idem)^  and  the  one  pertaining  to  the  excision 
of  profanity  in  connection  with  the  statute  enacted  in  1605  (p.  31). 

The  volume  is  printed  upon  fine  ribbed  paper,  its  typography  is- 

excellent,  and,  with  its  uncut  edges,  its  broad  margins,  its  beautiful 

rubrication,  and  its  cover  so  simple  and  so  dainty-looking  withal,  it 

is  a  work  of  which  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  may  well  be* 

proud. 

Albert  B.  Fret. 


Variant  Edition.  Shakespeare:  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  Fac- 
simile Reprint  of  the  Text  of  the  First  Folio  1628,  with  footnotes- 
giving  every  variant  in  Spelling  and  Punctuation  occurring  in  the 
two  Quartos  of  1600.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Henry  Johnson. 
Boston  and  New  York.    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    1888. 

The  amount  of  minute  and  conscientious  labor  represented  hy 
these  pages  is  immense.  Mr.  Johnson  apprehends  that^  after  all  is 
said  and  done^  the  1623  text  is  the  ouly  one  appealing  to  students^ 
and  that  the  precedent  texts  were  but  steps  to  it  —  steps  which  chal- 
lege  an  interest  and  curiosity^  no  doubt,  but  which  no  serious  scholar 
can  regard  except  as  formative,  certainly  not  prefer  to  the  completed 
work  which  holds  the  results.  If  followed  up,  an  edition  on  Mr» 
Johnson's  plan  must  command  large  attention  and  patronage.  It  will 
be  a  key  to  the  texts,  quite  as  indispensable  to  owners  of  the  Quartos 
and  Folios,  or  to  the  Paralleled  Quarto  and  Folio  text  as  given  in 
the  Bankside  Shakespeare,  as  it  is  an  indispensable  substitute  for 
those  who  do  not  possess  them.     Mr.  Johnson  does  not  number  the 
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stage  direction  s  as  they  are  numbered  in  the  "  Bankside/'  He  con- 
fines his  numeration  to  eveiy  fifth  line^  which  experience  has  shown 
is  quite  enough  for  all  purposes  of  rhetorical  study.  Only  historical 
study,  of  course,  could  require  the  more  minute  system. 

In  the  manufiM)ture  of  this  volume  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
Biverside  Press  is  again  in  requisition.  And  certainly  that  for  two 
such  admirable  performances  as  the  Bankaide  and  the  Variant 
ShakespeareSy  the  resources  of  the  Riverside  should  be  invoked  speaks 
abundantly  for  that  admirable  press. 

A.  M. 


A  Dictionary  of  Misprints,  found  in  printed  books  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  verbal  critics,  and 
especially  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  editing  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare and  our  other  early  dramatists.  Brighton.  For  private  circula- 
tion only.    1887.    Quarto.   96  pp. 

One  of  the  good  turns  that  most  generous  and  industrious  of 
scholars^  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  is  continually  doing  Shake- 
speare criticism  appears,  for  our  grateful  acknowledgement,  in  the 
alphabetical  index  he  has  made  and  published  of  the  misprints  he  has 
long  made  it  a  habit  to  note  down  in  the  course  of  his  scrutiny  of  the 
Shakespearian  and  early  English  dramatic  periods.  Some  of  these 
misprints  are  very  curious,  yet  they  easily  might  be  classed  in  groups, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  error  or  its  probable  cause,  so  that 
they  would  suggest  to  the  verbal  critic  not  only  the  likely  corrections 
for  the  given  words,  but  a  class  of  likely  corrections  for  a  class  of 
probable  mistakes.  Misprints  from  the  use  of  variable  old  ortho- 
graphies, from  old  forms  of  letters,  —  the  use  of  the  long  s,  of  u  for 
V,  etc.,  —  misprints  from  mishearing,  or  from  transpositions  of  types 
following  the  mechanical  thinking  jumping  over  itself  in  the  process 
from  the  printer's  hand  to  the  printer's  fingers  —  such  as  these,  taken 
at  random  from  the  index :  So  testified  for  satisfied,  Twch-foldneea  for 
Two-fold  use,  Oflenrtimea  for  Of  enemies,  Virtite  for  Untrue,  Bright" 
est  for  British,  Sinking  for  Singing,  Or  all  for  Oral,  Hedor  for  Nectar^ 
Holp  for  Hope,  Eye  sores  for  Oysters,  Soul  for  Fowl,  GKve  for  Gyve 
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and  Grave.  Misprints  noted  in  Shakespearian  pieces  are : 
for  Ever  (Love's  Lab.,  1598,  Camb.  Ed.,  p.  186),  Heart  for  Tears, 
part,  heel,  heat.  Intending  for  Indenting,  Plumb  for  Plump,  SwdUng 
for  Smelling,  We  for  He,  she,  ye,  woe,  with,  were,  are  (  Ven.  oofid  Ad., 
1699).  Aooording  to  the  instances  found  in  old  errata,  says  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  misprints  ''  are  abundant  in  final  and  initial 
letters,  in  omissions,  in  numerals,  and  in  verbal  transpositions ;  but 
unquestionably  the  most  frequent  in  pronouns,  articles,  conjunctions, 
and  propositions.'^  In  works  of  history,  science,  or  theology,  where 
corrections  were  less  necessary,  lists  of  errors  were  carefully  made, 
but  in  dramatic  pieces,  unfortunately,  lists  of  errata  are  ^'  practically 
nonexistent,  the  brief  one  '^  prefixed  to  Decker's  Satire  Mastix,  1602, 
being  nearly  the  only  example  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  that  appeared 
during  the  literary  career  of  the  great  dramatist.''  In  the  textual 
study  that  the  utter  carelessness  of  dramatic  publishers  has  made  an 
especially  due  and  legitimate  part  of  the  editorial  function,  ^'  there  can 
be  no  doubt,"  says  this  skilled  guide  of  experts,  '^  that  the  probability 
of  success  will  be  materially  advanced  if,  having  satisfied  ourselves  that 
a  certain  word  or  sentence  is  incapable  of  philological  explanation, 
and  yielding  of  course  absolute  submission  to  the  title  of  the  context, 
an  endeavor  is  made  to  ascertain,  from  contemporary  evidences,  the 
words  that  were  most  likely  to  have  been  transmuted  by  the  composi- 
tor into  the  assumed  errors."  A  number  of  errors  easily  accounted 
for  are  given  in  exactly  the  same  form  by  a  variety  of  compositors. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  Come  for  Rome,  an  error  in  the  index,  we  notice, 
which  is  described  as  common.  But  even  misprints  seemingly  inex- 
plicable are  found  in  the  works  of  more  than  one  printer.  Such  facts 
as  these  indicate  the  usefulness  of  the  dictionary  of  ancient  errata 
here  supplied,  and  we  are  glad  fb  learn  that  the  present  volume  is  a 
mere  instalment  of  a  larger  work  contemplated  by  this  studious 
searcher  of  all  traces  workable  into  dues  to  clearer  knowledge. 

C.  P. 
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Journals  of  the  Bacon  Society,  Nos.  1-5,  containing  :  (I)  Bacon  as  viewed 
by  his  Biographers,  R.  M.  Theobald ;  Mr.  Donnelly's  Shakespeare 
Cipher ;  (2)  Did  Francis  Bacon  Write  Shakespeare  ?  Prancfs  Fearon ; 
Hamlet's  Note  Book,  R.  M.  Theobald ;  (3)  Shakespeare  the  Lawyer  : 
Baoon  the  Poet,  Part  I.,  A.  A.  Watts ;  Mr.  Donnelly's  Cipher,  B.  M. 
Theobald ;  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  on  the  Solace  Derived  from  Con- 
templation, R.  M.  Theobald ;  (4)  Annual  Report,  etc.,  Shakespeare 
the  Lawyer,  Bacon  the  Poet,  Part  II.,  A.  A.  Watts ;  Higgins  on  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy,  A  Parallelism,  Mr.  Donnelly  and 
the  Alleged  Cipher,  England's  Helicon ;  (5)  Review  of  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  Controversy,  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning^  H.  L.  Moore  ;  Notes,  R.  M.  Theobald;  Bacon's 
Metaphors,  Mrs.  Henry  Pott.    Pamph.    London  :  George  Red  way. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  recognize  the  identity  of  Shake* 
speare,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  transferability  of  Bacon's  powers^  on  the 
other,  rather  than  the  virtue  of  any  special  line  of  argument,  on  either 
side,  that  makes  the  Baconian  an  unshakable  Baconian,  and  the 
Shakespearian  an  unshakable  Shakespearian.  The  arguments  that 
really  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  carry  weight  will  be  those  congenial 
with  the  mental  habit.  Perhaps  an  unconscious  perception  of  this 
fact — that  something  in  the  very  nature  of ^  the  man  is  in  the  way  of 
his  wrong-headedness — has  led  the  Shakespearian  these  many  weary 
years  to  call  the  Baconian  a  ''  lunatic,''  and  the  Baconian  to  answer  in 
the  same  courteous  spirit, "  You  intolerant  old  bigot  I"  Hence,  though 
they  tire  each  other  with  arguments,  neither  really  listens  to  the  other, 
nor  does  either  take  in  the  significance  of  the  other's  train  of  evidence. 
For  these  do  not  touch  the  real  difficulty.  The  essential  difference 
between  them  lies  in  the  recognition,  by  the  one,  of  the  Shakespearian 
individuality  of  style  and  mind  as  in  its  nature  distinct  and  irrecon* 
cilable  with  the  style  and  mind  of  Bacon^  and,  by  the  other,  ston^ 
blindness  to  this  but  openness  to  see,  what  in  his  turn  the  Shake- 
spearian is  as  blind  to,  that  the  Baconian  and  the  Shakespearian  style 
and  mind  are  reconcileable  and  interchangeable. 

But  if  no  argument  of  mine  can  affect  the  very  literary  eyesight  yois 
have  to  see  with,  and  if  that  eyesight  includes  with  you  just  that  oppo- 
site point  of  view  which  mine  excludes  me  from,  why  should  I  infer 
that  you  are  a  lunatic  not  yet  ensconced  in  Bedlam,  and  you  conclude 
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that  I  am  a  bigot  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth  oentury?  K  mine  is 
a  just  conclusion  to  come  to,  it  then  seems  to  follow  that^  what  consti- 
tutes one  a  lunatic  is  to  hold  to  a  different  point  of  view  from  mine 
and  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  my  voice  of  reason.  It  also  seems  to  be 
evident  that,  in  order  to  reach  this  condnsion,  I  have  proceeded  from 
the  assumption  that  sanity  plenipotentiary  resides  in  me.  But  granted 
that  I  accept  this  conclusion,  and  acknowledge  this  assumption,  I 
still  have  to  see  that  they  carry  no  "Q,  E.  D."  to  the  "lunatic,"  and 
even  if  there  were  hope  of  my  sanity  and  his  lunacy  being  successfully 
demonstrated  to  him,  how  have  I  helped  to  induce  in  him  a  proper 
state  of  attention  by  calling  him  by  a  name  he  not  only  will  refuse  to 
think  fitting  but  absolutely  will  resent. 

Again,  if  your  conclusion  is  just  that  I  am  a  pig-headed  bigot,  it 
then  seems  to  follow  that  what  constitutes  one  a  bigot  is  to  persist  jn  a 
different  point  of  view  from  your^s  and  refuse  to  be  impressed  by  your 
voice  of  dispassionate  and  wide-minded  calm.  It,  also,  seems  to  be 
evident  that  in  order  to  reach  this  conclusion  of  your's  you  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  assumption  that "  ye  are  the  people  "  and  fiiimess  "  will 
die  with  you.''^  But  though  you  accept  the  conclusion  and  acknowl- 
edge the  assumption,  you  must  see  also  that  they  carry  no  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  your  superior  disinterestedness  to  the  "bigot,"  and 
even  if  there  were  yet  hope  of  showing  him  duly  your  exemplary  lack 
of  prejudice,  how  have  you  helped  to  awaken  an  emulous  hutnor  in 
him  in  dubbing  him  by  a  name  he  not  only  will  find  inappropriate 
but  even  will  laugh  to  scorn — and  Shakespearian  laughter  is  an  un- 
kinder  cut  than  Baconian  resentment. 

Thus,  then,  stand  the  hostile  camps,  in  what  a  black  pocket  of  a  no- 
thoroughfare  !  The  age,  at  least  having  outgrown  belief  in  the  com- 
pelling efficacy  of  fisticu&,  still  seems  to  represent  in  the  persons  of 
these  champion  factions  its  trust  in  a  silly  warfare  of  scolding  or  Bil- 
lingsgate. Yet  what  can  such  battling  do  to  make  a  man's  mind  over. 
To  see  where  his  honest  difficulty  exists  is  to  see  that  such  impenetra- 
tive  methods  must  be  barren. 

Probably  the  Baconian  is  ready  to  agree  with  this  statement  of  the 
case  as  to  the  Shakespearian,  but  will  declare  that  it  does  not  quite 
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explain  his  own  attitude.     And  the  Shakespearian  will  say  that  it 
applies  perfectly  to  the  Baconian's  position,  but  does  not  express  his 
own  standing.    So,  neither  will  be  enlightened  by  the  other  or  enter- 
tain the  conception  of  a  different  state  of  opinion  long  enough  to  accept 
what  is  here  urged, — that  though  agreement  be  not  possible,  a  clear- 
sightedness, involving  mutual  recognition,  is.     If  there  is  calmness 
enough  on  both  sides  for  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  a  fundamentally 
opposite  start,  the  uselessness  will  appear  of  the  Baconian's  bitter  re- 
sentment'against  the  Shakespearian  because  the  Baconian  evidence 
strikes  him  as  inconclusive  and  amusing ;  and  of  the  Shakespearian's 
unyielding  contempt  for  the  Baconian  because  the  authorship  is  to  him 
determinable     by  either  pseudo-parallelisms  or   Donnelly  ciphers. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  the  earnest  or  bitter  partisanship  of  this 
packet  of  Journals  of  the  Bcfcon  Society  surprise  or  offend  the  Shakes- 
pearian any  more  than  the  number  of  rebutting  articles  on  the  other 
side  contributed  to  this  magazine  and  others  should  surprise  or  offend 
the  Baconian  ?    What  else,  once  the  issue  be  acknowledged,  should 
either  expect?    The  Bacon  Society  and  its  publications  are  facts. 
The  Shakespearian  who  is  not  puerile  enough  to  blink  them  will  find 
in  the  series  of  well- written  briefs  here  collected  little  to  shake  his 
faith,  it  may  be  surmised,  but  somewhat,  probably,  to  tax  his  inge- 
nuity, knowledge,  and  fairness  to  answer  fully  outside  his  own  court ; 
because  it  is  apparent  enough  that  all  are  backed  by  the  already-de- 
scribed capacity  to  accept  the  transferability  of  Bacon. 

One  point  urged,  however,  should  be  confessed  and  approved  of 
heartily  as  well-taken.  It  is  that  the  Shakespearian  rarely  knows  his 
Bacon  as  Jie  does  his  Shajcespeare.  Neither  does  the  world  aloof  that 
cares  not^or  the  scholar  who  maintains  his  calm  and  reeks  not  what 
the  Baconian  mutters  in  his  heart.  As  for  the  waverer  who  knows 
not,  and  whom  the  war-paint  and  tom-toms  of  both  factions  are  main- 
ly designed  to  awe  and  affect,  little  does  he  really  apprehend  of  either 
Bacon  or  Shakespeare.  Thanks  to  the  stage,  Shakespeare  seems 
familiar ;  thanks  to  mystery  Bacon  looms  larger. 

The  obligation  to  know  Bacon  better  may  be  deemed  one  of  the 
tediums  involved  by  the  controversy ;  but  for  the  examining  mind  to 
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understand  the  case,  and  qualify  itself  to  open  the  ultimate  kernel  of 
the  debate,  a  fuller  and  more  careful  study  of  Bacon's  life  and  writings 
is  a  requisite.  A  judgment  that  does  not  proceed  from  knowledge 
gathered  in  dispassionate  reading  of  great  men's  works  and  the  biog- 
raphies of  sympathetic  and  not  hostile  interpreters — not  of  those  who 
hold  briefs  on  the  question  at  itsue — is  essentially  unworthy  of  the 
new  literary  criticism  now  dawning  upon  us  as  the  illuminating  result 
of  the  methods  and  ideas  of  modem  science. 

This  Baconian  comment  on  the  usual  Shakespearian  sentence  may 
be  set  down  here  as  the  most  important  observation  to  be  gathered 
from  the  survey  of  212  pages  of  Bacon  Society  proceedings ;  because 
thorough  study  of  both  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  is  the  one  instruction, 
to  any  one  who  would  enter  upon  the  discussion  at  all,  that  is  adapted 
to  be  of  direct  use  in  finally  resolving  the  radical  difficulty  between 
the  controversialists.  C.  P. 


The  Great  Cryptogram  :  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  in  tlie  So-called  Shake- 
speare Plays.  By  Ignatius  Donnelly.  8vo.,  pp.  viii.,  998.  Cliicago. 
R.  8.  Peale  A,  Co. 

This  book  is  a  fraud.  It  is  a  fraud  in  that  portion  which  consists 
of  a  general  argument  supporting  Bacon's  alleged  authorship  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays,  for  it  is  mainly  a  studied  plagiarism  from  pre- 
vious writers.  It  is  a  fraud  in  the  '^  cipher ''  portion,  for  it  contains 
no  credible  proof  that  the  plays  conceal  a  cipher.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  author  is  a  mere  enthusiast,  cheated  by  the 
tricks  of  his  own  invention  and  misled  by  the  false  lights  that  he 
himself  kindled,  or  whether  he  is  an  industrious,  ingenioi^  and  im- 
pudent impostor.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  possi- 
bilities;  and  that,  at  first,  he  attempted  a  flagitious  experiment  on 
human  credulity,  but  at  last  believed  in  the  delusion  that  he  had 
woven,  became  enamored  of  the  egregious  phantasm  that  he  had  con- 
jured into  being  and  sought  in  earnest  to  prove  its  reality.  We  iur 
cline  towards  this  belief  as  the  more  charitable,  and  desire  it  to  be 
understood — using  a  "  cipher  "  term — as  a  *'  modifier  "  of  the  terms  in 
which  we  may  speak  of  the  book,  if  they  shall  appear  to  be  stronger 
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than  is  beooming  in  the  discussion  before  us.  With  this  reservation^ 
we  are  prepared  to  say  that,  though  a  fraud,  the  book  is  not  likely  to 
defraud  any  intelligent  reader.  The  borrowed  or  stolen  portion  of  its 
contents  is  overloaded  and  weakened  by  meretricious  additions  in  the 
way  of  enlargements,  exaggerations,  and  errors.  The  other  pages  of 
the  work  are  crowded  with  misrepresentations,  with  false  assumptions, 
with  violent  anachronisms,  with  grotesque  infelicities  in  argument, 
and  with  nearly  every  other  fault  that  can  bring  a  labored  product  of 
the  mind  into  disrepute  and  make  it  ridiculous  where  it  is  not  worse. 

Great  industry  is  exhibited  in  the  compilation  of  the  book.  We 
can  readily  believe  that  the  labor  has  filled  a  number  of  years,  or  so 
much  of  that  time  as  could  be  spared  from  other  private  and  public 
pursuits.  To  work  out  and  arrange  such  tables  of  figures ;  to  invent 
a  story  and  so  curious  a  way  of  telling  it ;  to  select  the  words  that 
compose  the  tale  and  lead  the  way  by  sinuous  paths  of  calculation  to 
their  hiding-places  in  the  text,  and  to  present  the  other  testimony, 
however  incompetent  or  factitious,  by  which  the  airy  structure  of  lies 
is  surrounded,  required  the  devotion  of  studious  days  and  sleepless  night- 
hours  and  constitute  a  marvel  of  toil,  patience,  and  endurance.  But 
as  much  can  be  said  of  an  unscrupulous  artist  who  engraves  the  plate 
of  a  forged  bank-note,  or  of  a  roguish  tramp  who  uses  twice  as  much 
exertion  and  cunning  in  stealing  a  breakfast  as  would  have  been  needed 
in  earning  the  money  to  buy  one. 

An  element  of  the  Baconian  theory  that  destroys  its  plausibility  is 
the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  persons  in  the  secret.  Judge  Holmes 
says  that  at  least  Ben  Jonson,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  King  James,  must 
have  been  privy  to  the  scheme  in  accordance  with  which  Bacon  wrote 
the  plays  and  credited  them  to  Shakespeare.  Donnelly  admits  a 
vastly  greater  number  to  the  mysterious  circle  of  those  in  Bacon's 
confidence.  Improving  on  Judge  Holmes,  as  he  does  in  other  ways, 
he  makes  Ben  Jonson  a  leading  actor  in  the  plot.  In  the  cipher  it 
transpires  also  that  not  only  the  Queen,  but  Lord  Coke,  and  Robert 
Cecil,  the  latter  Bacon's  cousin,  and  both  his  inveterate  enemies,  sus- 
pected the  damning  fact,  and  almost  had  their  hands  on  proof  that 
would  have  have  verified  their  suspicions.    According  to  him,  An- 
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thony  Bacon,  the  brother  of  Francis  Bacon,  helped  to  construct  the 
plays  and  cipher ;  Henry  Percy,  Bacon's  servant,  knew  all  about  it ; 
the  actors  who  appeared  in  the  plays  knew  it ;  Heminge  and  Condell, 
who  j^ublished  the  folio  of  1623,  and  ihe  printers  knew  it.  In  fact, 
the  question  seems  to  be,  not  who  knew  it,  but  who  did  not  know  it. 
Finally,  Bacon  interested  Sir  Thomas  Meu^is,  Sir  Tobie  Mathew 
^'  and  other  friends,"  (page  921)  in  the  secret,  to  help  him  and  the  rest 
of  London  keep  it.  They  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  not  discovered 
until  Mr.  Donnelly  stumbled  on  to  it,  out  in  a  little  Minnesota  town, 
in  1879  or  in  1880,  nearly  three  centuries  afterward.  In  considering 
how  many  knew  the  "  heart  of  the  mystery,"  as  Mr.  Donnelly  says, 
(page  577)  regarding  the  plays,  it  must  also  be  understood  that  the 
secret,  as  Judge  Holmes  conceives  it,  was  a  comparatively  innocent 
one,  contrived  only  to  preserve  Bacon's  reputation  from  the  stain  that 
it  would  have  incurred,  and  to  serve  his  ambition  that  would  have 
been  defeated,  if  it  had  been  known  that  he  was  a  poet  and  a  play- 
wright. But  as  described  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  the  secret  was  a  dangerous 
one,  involving  conspiracy  and  treason  against  the  Queen.  This  mul- 
tiplies to  a  manifold  extent  the  improbabilities  involved  in  the  presen- 
tation of  so  vast  a  mystery,  to  which  so  many  people  were  privy,  and 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  have  been  fetal  to  all  whom  it  involved. 
Perhaps  the  most  brazen  and  flagrant  portion  of  the  Baconian  argu- 
ment is  that  which  attempts  to  make  Ben  Jonson  an  accomplice  in  the 
alleged  secret  plot  to  produce  the  plays  and  put  them  on  the  stage 
under  a  mask.  Some  years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and  with 
lesser  gifts  of  genius,  Jonson  was  his  personal  companion  and  dramatic 
associate.  Both  were  actors  of  not  high  rank,  and  had  parts  in  each 
other's  plays.  They  united  in  periods  of  social  indulgence  that  some- 
times ran  into  excess.  The  greater  mind  and  the  amiable  qualities  of 
Shakespeare  captivated  the  admiration  and  affections  of  Jonson  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  "  I  loved  the  man,"  he  said,  "  and  do  honor 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any."  Shakespeare  was 
Jonson's  benefactor  and  assisted  in  procuring  Sganua  to  be  acted  after 
it  had  been  once  rejected  at  the  theatres.  Their  lives  were  a  long  and 
undivided  friendship,  broken  by  but  a  single  brief  period  of  coldness, 
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until  Shakespeare  died.  Jonson  oomposed  a  eulogy  on  the  dead  poet. 
It  is  as  sinoere  and  tender  a  tribute  to  departed  greatness  as  was  ever 
written.  The  attempt  of  Baconian  sophists  to  inspire  it  with  a  double 
meaning  is  a  shameful  reflection  on  genius  and  friendship,  and  is  a 
shallow  artifice  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  probability.  The 
poem,  which  is  86  lines  in  length,  is  entitled,  '*  To  the  Memory  of  my 
beloved  Master,  William  Shakespeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us.'^  By 
the  last  clause  is,  of  course,  intended  his  dramas  and  poems.  That  is 
its  meaning,  or  it  means  nothing.  Jonson  destroys  the  notion  of  some 
critics,  that  Shakespeare  was  only  a  wild  and  untutored  child  of 
genius.     He  sayB : — 

'*  Yet  must  I  not  give  nature  all ;  thy  art 
My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part.'* 

As  if  his  inner  sight  unconsciously  saw  in  the  distant  future  a 
ghastly  cipher  arising  to  dispute  the  great  poet's  authorship  of  "  what 
he  had  left,''  the  eulogist  says : — 

'*  Look  how  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 
In  his  well-turnM  and  true-filM  lines, 
In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  $hake  a  lance 
As  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance." 

Here  is  a  real  pun  and  "  cipher,"  if  it  may  be  so  styled,  that  the 
most  stupid  inquirer  cannot  fail  to  detect,  nor  the  most  disingenuous 
theorist  pervert  and  falsify.  Jonson  also-  wrote  the  dedication  of  the 
folio  edition  of  1623,  ;and  the  verses  under  the  portrait  in  the  same. 
They  bear  explicit,  direct,  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  successful  misconstruction.  For  twenty  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death,  Jonson's  testimony  to  the  same  effect  was  consist- 
ent and  repeated.  Jonson  was  thoroughly  and  sturdily  honest.  In 
every  line  that  was  ever  written  regarding  him,  till  we  come  to.  the 
Baconians,  his  perfect  truthfulness,  his  unaffected  candor,  his  brusque 
independence  of  spirit,  and  his  steadfast  and  single  uprightness  of 
purpose  are  the  admitted  attributes  of  his  character.  He  was  ^*  Rare 
Ben  Jonson  "  in  all  the  qualities  of  his  mental  and  moral  manhood 
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It  is  said  that  in  some  way  JonsoD  was  temporarily  an  assistant  in 
Bacon's  service.  Judge  Holmes  thereupon  presumes  that  Jonson  was 
in  Bacon's  confidence  as  to  the  assumed  authorship  of  the  plays.  Jon- 
son, he  says, "  could  not  have  been  ignorant "  of  the  secret.  Donnelly, 
as  usual,  enlarges  this  surmise,  adopts  it  as  a  historical  certainty,  and 
devotes  pages  of  utterly  false  and  immeasurably  absurd  guess-work 
to  its  elaboration.  He  declares  (page  99)  that  Bacon  "  probably " 
wrote  both  Jonson's  elegy  and  Jonson's  dedication  in  the  1623  folio. 
But  on  the  same  page  he  also  says  that  Bacon  ^  employed  him  "  (Jon- 
son) to  write  the  elegiac  poem,  placing  upon  his  honest  shoulders  a 
double  burden  of  false  pretenses,  weakness,  and  shame.  Ben  Jonson 
is  the  strongest  and  most  direct  witness  to  Shakespeare's  authorship. 
He  is  abundantly  supported  by  his  contemporaries.  But  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Baconian  theory  demand  that  his  robust  veracity  should 
be  denied,  that  belief  in  his  word  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  one  o£ 
the  greatest  and  purest  names  in  literary  history  should  be  blackened 
beyond  recognition.  The  offense  of  those  conspirators  who  created 
this  requirement  is  unpardonable.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  Don- 
nelly, who  has  sought  far  beyond  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  defame  and  disgrace  him  I 

Mr.  Donnelly's  arguments  always  prove  too  much,  and  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  hypothesis  that  he  seeks  to  maintain.  Attempting  to 
show  that  Shakespeare  was  so  illiterate  as  to  be  incapable  of  writing 
the  plays,  he  copies  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  first  English 
grammar  was  not  published  till  1586,  adding,  ^^  after  Shakespeare  had 
completed  his  education."  Well,  Bacon  had  ^^  completed  his  educa- 
tion "  in  the  schools  eleven  years  before  that  time ;  was  admitted  as  a 
barrister  in  1582,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1584  and  again 
in  1586,  the  year  in  which  this  grammar  was  printed.  Was  the  study 
of  a  grammar  necessary  to  qualify  Shakespeare,  but  unnecessary  to 
qualify  Bacon,  as  a  writer?  The  first  English  dictionary  was  not 
published  till  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death,  and  it  contained 
only  5,080  words.  But,  though  Shakespeare  did  not  study  English 
grammar  nor  ever  saw  an  English  dictionary,  he  never  used  words  in 
a  wrong  mood  or  tense,  nor  with   a  wrong  meaning.      Spenser 
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never  saw  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  yet  he  wrote  "The  Fairy 
Queen."  Two  hundred  years  before  Shakespeare  and  Bacon, 
Chaucer's  "well  of  English  undefiled"  appeared.  The  gram- 
mar argument,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  that  nobody  wrote 
the  works  that  existed  before  grammars — that  the  literature  of  two 
centuries  was  without  an  author  to  whom  it  could  be  credited.  Thlb, 
of  course,  is  nonsense.  But,  in  his  blind  search  for  impossibilities, 
Mr.  Ponnelly  failed  to  see  the  stultification  to  which  his  crooked  logic 
led.  Well-understood  rules  of  construction,  and  the  intuition  that 
never  is  in  error,  guided  the  pen  of  pre-grammarian  genius.  Clas- 
sic authors  did  not  write  from  grammars  and  dictionaries,  but  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  are  based  on  the  writings  of  classic  authors. 
The  laws  of  language  areas  old  as  language,  like  the  laws  of  property 
which  are  as  old  as  property.  To  deny  an  author  the  claims  of 
authorship  because  he  lived  before  a  grammar  was  printed,  is  like  an 
allegation  that  light  could  not  have  existed  before  the  prism  had  sepa- 
rated its  luminous  rays  and  painted  their  tints  of  beauty. 

In  the  same  way  Mr.  Donnelly  proves  too  much,  or  proves  nothing, 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  various  ways  in  which  Shakespeare's  name 
was  spelled  by  his  contemporaries.  The  name  of  Elizabeth's  illustri- 
ous prime  minister  was  spelled  indifferently  Burghley  and  Burleigh. 
Ben  Jonson  curtailed  his  first  name  by  a  syllable  and  eliminated  the 
"  h  "  from  his  last  name.  Mr.  Donnelly's  cipher  flagrantly  offends  in 
spelling  names,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  first  name  appearing  as  "  Too- 
amiss."  There  are  other  modern  instances  in  which  the  names  of 
persons  appear  variously  as  written  not  only  by  others  T>ut  by  them- 
selves. The  present  esteemed  President  of  the  United  States,  at  one 
period,  habitually  wrote  his  name  Stephen  G.  Cleveland.  The  author 
of  "  The  Great  Cryptogram  "  was  christened  Ignatius  Loyala  Don- 
nelly, and  he  was  so  known  throughout  the  earlier  years  of  his  life. 
The  different  forms  in  which  a  man's  name  may  be  written  do  not  in- 
validate the  rights  of  authorship.  The  point  is  a  clear  one,  even  in 
law.  An  error  in  spelling  or  pronouncing  a  name  does  not  defeat  an 
instrument,  process,  or  act,  if  the  individual  designated,  or  to  whom  it 
relates,  can  be  identified ;  and  proof  may  be  taken  on  that  question. 
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The  law  and  oommon  sense  declare  that  the  person^  and  not  the  name, 
is  the  essential  &ct  to  be  established  in  any  l^al  or  equitable  dispate. 
Mr.  Donndly  also  proves  vastly  too  much  in  his  picture  of  the 
imaginary  Shakespeare,  as  it  appears  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  and 
in  the  cipher,  and  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  his  version  of  the 
Baconian  theory.  The  rural  youthful  Shakespeare  of  Donnelly  is 
ignorant  beyond  any  parallel  among  the  common  people  of  this  age. 
He  is  more  vicious  and  more  degraded  than  he  is  ignorant.  He 
speaks  an  uncivilized  patois  not  intelligible  to  cultured  ears.  He  is 
"  vulgar  and  dirty."  He  is  a  butcher  and  wool-sampler,  smelling  of 
the  tainted  blood  and  grease  of  both  occupations.  He  is  '^  bookless/^ 
'^  as  poor  as  poverty  and  as  ignorant  as  barbarism.'^  From  this  con- 
dition of  indigence  and  squalor  he  emerges  to  enter  London.  Within 
two  or  three  years  afterward,  if  there  is  truth  in  Donnelly's  version 
of  the  Baconian  theory,  this  uncouth  and  brutal  savage  was  selected 
by  the  most  gifted,  most  learned,  most  eloquent,  most  urbane  gentle- 
men of  the  age,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  all  time,  as  his  confidant 
in  a  vast  secret  scheme  of  literary  and  political  intrigue  that,  in  its 
results,  rendered  insecure  the  foundations  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  throne 
and  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  productions  of  the  human  mind  ! 
Traced  into  the  cipher,  after  his  unnatural  association  with  Bacon 
began,  Mr.  Donnelly's  degraded  creature  becomes  more  degraded 
still.  He  is  an  adipose  deformity.  He  had  acquired  wealth,  but  in 
meanness  and  profligacy,  he  is  immensely  below  the  grade  where  a 
combination  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  would 
stand.  He  is  diseased,  and  ^^  a  gross,  fat  rogue."  The  mob  in  the 
play-house  yards "  were  delighted  "  to  see  him  caper  with  his  great 
round  belly."  The  queen  was  amused  by  the  preposterous  show. 
This  was  the  revolting  thing^,  which  the  cipher  says  Shakespeare 
became  while  serving  Bacon  as  his  other  self,  while  bearing  the 
honors  of  the  great  plays,  while  managing  theatres,  while  saving, 
accumulating  and  investing  his  profits  till  he  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  among  the  business  classes  of  London.  It  is  a 
wretched  and  consummate  impossibility,  and  as  monstrously  absurd 
as  it  is  impossible.     A   man   to  have  held  the  relations  to  Bacon 
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which,  according  to  the  modern  claims  of  the  Baconian  theory, 
were  held  hj  Shakespeare,  must  have  possessed  crafl  and  self-posses- 
sion in  a  high  degree,  dignified  and  gentle  manners,  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance, apt  wit  of  his  own,  with  habits  bom  of  business  thrift  and 
social  culture.  Donnelly  has  made  an  unnatural  burlesque,  and,  in 
bunglingly  and  gratuitously  overdoing  his  work,  has  spoiled  it. 

Mr.  Donnelly  has  grossly  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  all  that 
there  is  of  the  apocryphal  story  (page  620)  regarding  a  conversation 
in.  1601  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  one  William  Lombarde,  relat- 
ing to  the  production  on  the  stage  of  Riehard  II,,  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year.  "  I  am  Richard  II,''  she  is  reported  to  have  said,  allud- 
ing, of  course,  to  that  portion  of  the  play  concerning  the  deposition  of 
the  king.  He  ^^  assumes,''  as  he  assumes  many  other  things  that 
are  untrue,  that  the  Queen's  anger  was  kindled  against  the  author 
of  the  play,  not  against  the  persons  who  then  produced  it  on  the 
stage.  The  play  was  written  and  put  upon  the  stage  at  least  four 
years  (according  to  Malone),  and  possibly  six  years  (according  to 
Gray),  before  that  time.  It  had  had  its  run,  like  other  novelties, 
and  had  been  withdrawn  to  be  superceded  by  later  dramas.  In 
1601,  when  it  had  been  long  "out-dated,"  it  was  revived,  not  by 
its  author,  but  by  Essex,  at  that  time  engaged  in  treasonable  conspira- 
cies. An  extra  price  was  paid  the  players,  because,  being  an  old 
play,  it  would  not  draw  a  remunerative  audience.  It  was  produced 
at  thaC  crisis,  to  instill  the  lesson  that  a  sovereign  may  be  rightfully 
deposed  by  a  dissatisfied  people.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plot 
of  Essex.  This  excited  the  Queen's  anger,  not  against  the  author 
of  the  play,  but  against  her  former  fayorite,  then  on  the  verge 
of  open  rebellion,  who  had  misused  the  play  to  justify  his  contemp- 
lated crime. 

The  cipher  (page  709)  describes  the  arrest  of  the  aged  Hayward, 
who  wrote  a  disloyal  pamphlet  relating  to  the  deposition  of  Richard 
II.  The  pamphlet  must  have  appeared,  followed  by  the  author's 
arrest,  about  the  time,  early  in  1601,  when  Essex  caused  the  untimely 
and  sinister  reproduction  of  the  old  play  of  Richard  IL  on  the 
stage,  both  events  having  been  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  treason- 
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able  ooDspiracy.  This  cipher  is  allied  to  exist  in  Henry  IV., 
which  was  published  in  1598^  three  years  previous  to  the  occurrences 
that  it  described.  To  most  persons  the  difficulty  of  injecting  in  a 
cipher-play  the  particulars  of  an  event  which  did  not  take  place  till 
three  years  afterwards,  would  be  obvious  and  insurmountable.  But 
Mr.  Donnelly  is  equal  to  anything.  He  alters  history  by  allying 
ing  that  Hay  ward's  arrest  happened  in  1599.  He  then  admits  the 
anachronism  still  remaining,  but  solves  it  by  the  complacent  remark 
that ''  it  would  be  but  a  small  trick  for  the  mind  that  invented  such 
a  complicated  cipher/'  (Bacon's  mind)  ^'  to  put  an  incorrect  date  on 
the  title  leaf  of  a  quarto  to  avoid  suspicion ;  for  who  would  look  for 
a  cryptogram  describing  events  that  occurred  in  1599  in  a  book  which 
purported  to  be  published  in  1598  ?  "  A  man  with  a  conscience  would 
not,  like  Mr.  Donnelly,  r^ard  the  forgery  of  a  title-pa^  as  ''a 
small  trick."  But  he  is  peculiar.  On  page  261,  he  represents  Bacon 
as  forging  the  name  of  Essex  and  that  of  his  own  brother,  Anthony 
Bacon,  to  letters  that  he  had  written.  ^'  He  went  so  far,"  says  Mr. 
Donnelly,  "  as  to  write  a  letter  in  his  brother's  name  to  Essex^  to  be 
shown  to  the  Queen,  in  which  praise  of  himself  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature."  It  is  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  not  a  Shakespearian,  who  desecrates 
the  name  of  Bacon  by  charging  that  he  was  a  forger  of  letters  and 
title-pages. 

One  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  most  hilarious  and  exultant  chapters,  veri- 
fied by  the  cipher,  of  course,  is  that  relating  to  the  application  of 
John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's  &ther,  in  1596,  for  a  coat-of-arms,'and 
its  allied  denial.  Assuming  that  no  coat-of-arms  was  then  granted, 
it  is  stated  that  the  application  was  renewed  in  1599,  with  the  same 
result  The  description  of  the  grounds  for  this  application,  he  says, 
(page  53)  was  "wholesale  lying."  Growing  bolder,  (page  54)  he 
adds :  *'  The  whole  thing  was  a  series  of  lies  and  forgeries,  a  tissue 
of  fraud  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  William  Shakespeare  had  no 
more  title  to  his  coat-of-arms  than  he  has  to  the  great  dramas  whidi 
bear  his  name."  The  cipher  version  of  the  story  b^ins  on  page  770. 
Mr.  Donnelly's  book  appeared  in  London,  May  1,  and  this  chapter 
evidently  attracted  immediate  attention.    On  that  day  the  Pursuivant- 
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at-anos  of  the  Collie  of  Arms  published  an  official  statement  to  the 

effect  that  the  records  of  his  office  show  the  grant  of  a  coat-of-arms  to 

John  Shakespeare  in  1596 !     The  cable  dispatches  of  that  date  to  the 

New  York  Herald  and  the  morning  press  throaghout  the  country 

oontain  the  declaration. 

In  every  part^  almost  on  every  page,  the  cipher  chapters  are  often 

to  similar  and  severer  criticism.  Errors  in  dates,  errors  in  names,  errors 

in  facts,  errors  in  interpretation  and  errors  of  every  other  possible 

sort  are  abundant,  and  each  error  is  vital,  going  t^:*  the  entire  plan 

and  structure  of  the  fictitious  cryptogram.  Mr.  Donnelly  admits  (page 

865)  that  if  he  should  fail  in  any  of  ^^the  infinite  adjustments  of 

the  cipher,  much  of  it  would  be  destroyed.''    This  is  prodigiously  less 

dian  the  truth.  If  any  of  the  essential  adjustments  of  a  cipher  fiiils,  not 

a  part,  but  the  whole,  is  destroyed. 

Whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  absurd  though  labored 
endeavor,  and  the  scholarship  of  the  world  r^ards  with  complacent 
derision  the  result,  which  was  foreseen  and  was  inevitable  from  the 
fe^iming. 

E.  A.  Calkins. 


Mi5celkny. 


To  knit  agaiu 
This  scattered  corn  Into  one  mutual  sheaf. 

—TUui  Andronieua,  V,  ill,  70. 


The  Players'  Club  recently  organized  by  Augustin  Daly,  Ed- 
win Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  A.  M.  Palmer,  John  Drew,  James 
Lewis,  Harry  Edwards,  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  and  a  number  of 
other  manageis,  players,  and  patrons  of  the  drama,  begins  its  career 
under  peculiarly  pleasing  circumstances.  Edwin  Booth,  who  has 
iaken  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  club  and  who  has  been  elected  its 
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first  president,  has  ofiered  to  present  it  with  a  clab-house  in  Gram- 
mercy  Park.  When  this  bailding  has  been  suitably  arranged,  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Booth  and  his  fellow-members  of  the 
new  association,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable  clab- 
houses  to  be  found  in  New  York,  and  the  "  players  "  will  take  pos- 
session with  a  fee  simple  to  the  property  which  has  not  cost  them  a 
cent. 

But  Mr.  Booth^s  generous  intentions  towards  the  new  dub  do  not 
stop  here.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  players,  according  to  their  con- 
stitution, is  to  form  a  dramatic  library  and  make  a  collection  of  valu- 
able dramatic  pictures  which  shall  illustrate  the  history  of  the  stage^ 
particularly  in  this  country.  Mr.  Booth  has  announced  his  intention 
of  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  picture  gallery  by  presenting  to  the  club,., 
as  soon  as  it  is  comfortably  fixed  in  its  permanent  quarters,  his  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  theatrical  portraits,  which  he  has  been  get- 
ting ^iogether  for  years,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  money,  and  the 
latest  notable  addition  to  which  was  the  collection  of  the  late  John  E.. 
Owens,  recently. purchased  by  Mr.  Booth.  His  large  dramatic  library 
Mr.  Booth  alse  intends  to  leave  to  the  club,  but  that  will  be  retained 
for  his  own  use  for  the  present.  The  Players'  Club  will  thus  b^in 
its  career  with  two  valuable  gifts  from  Mr.  Booth,  and  others  in  the 
way  of  books  and  pictures  are  already  pledged  to  it  in  the  ftiture,  so 
that  it  seems  destined  to  accomplish  one  of  the  main  objects  of  its  or- 
ganization— to  found  a  dramatic  library  and  picture  gallery  which  will 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  stage — with  scarcely  any  expense  to  the 
dub  as  a  body. 

A  "Cryptogram"  Obituary.— A  careful  review  of  Tke  Oreat 
Oryptogram,  in  the  London  Standard  of  May  Ist,  gives  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's literary  argument  the  credit  of  being,  though  not  an  original^ 
a  solid  piece  of  critical  work,  but  to  the  cipher  argument  no  mercy  is- 
accorded.     One  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  most  important  root  numbers,  623^. 
which  he  professes  to  have  obtained  by  multiplying  certain  unnamed 
numbers,  cannot  have  been  obtained  by  multiplying  any  numbers.- 
whatever.    The  cipher  on  examination  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than. 
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a  system  so  flexible  and  so  arbitrarily  used  that  anybody  can  make  any 
story  with  it  that  the  words  in  Shakespeare  supply.  There  is  just 
show  enough  of  method  to  deceive  those  who  do  not  examine  details. 
But  Mr.  Donnelly  is  the  author  of  his  own  story,  selecting  his  words 
in  the  first  instance  and  framing  a  sort  of  arithmetical  justification  for 
them  afterward.    The  story  itself  is  but  a  tissue  of  trivialities. 

Finally  Mr.  Charles  Athill  Bluemantle,  Pursuivant-of-Arms  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  pabUshes  a  statement  that  he  has  examined  the 
original  papers  relating  to  the  Shakespeare  grant  of  arms.  There  can^ 
he  affirms,  be  no  doubt  that  a  patent  was  assigned  to  Johan  Shake- 
speare, father  of  the  poet,  in  1596,  which  was  ratified  in  a  subsequent 
assignment  for  Arden.  There  is  ample  proof  that  the  grantee  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  he  was  of  sufficient  social  position  to  warrant  the 
issue  of  the  patent.  This  letter  is  a  crushing  blow  to  much  of  the 
cipher  and  to  all  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Donnelly^s  book. 

The  Wabwickshibe  flavor  in  Shakespeare. — ^To  a  dweller 
in  Warwickshire  many  words  and  allusions  in  Shakespeare's  plays^ 
which  might  puzzle  a  southron,  are  '^  &miliar  as  household  words.'' 
And  no  more  satisfactory  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  found  to  the 
absurd  so-called  Baconian  theory  than  the  local  color,  the  distinctly 
Warwickshire  savor  that  abounds  in  all  Shakespeare's  writings.  Jus- 
tice Shallow's  "  leather  coats  "  out  of  the  orchard  are  a  brown  russet 
peculiar  to  the  neighborhood  of  Stratford.  At  Cleeve  and  Littleton 
the  "  bitter-sweeting,"  about  which  Romeo  and  Mercutio  bandy  words,, 
is  prized  as  a  cider  apple. 

J^omeo— Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

MerctUio— Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting,  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Romeo — ^And  is  it  not  well  served  unto  a  sweet  goose  ? 

Again,  a  Warwickshire  friend  tells  me  that  a  large  yellow  wild  apple^ 
tempting  to  look  at,  and  horribly  sour  to  taste,  grows  below  Edgehill^ 
exactly  answering  to  Holofernes's  pedantic  description  of  *'  the  pome- 
water,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  caelo,  the  sky,  the 
welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face  of  terra,, 
the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth." — Lov^b  Labour^a  Lodj  IV,  ii.    We  still 
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hear  the  children  who  gather  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  the  cornfields 
call  the  little  wild  pansy  ''  love-in-idleness."  The  boys  out  bird- 
minding  call  their  scarecrows  "  malkins/'  or  "  mawkin,"  as  they  pro- 
nounce it)  and  talk  of  a  hedgehog  as  an  '^  urchin."  Only  last  Spring  I 
found  some  of  our  little  village  lads  making  whistles  &om  the  hollow 
stalks  of  the  common  hemlock,  Conium  vuumlcUumy  and  asking  what 
they  called  the  plant  was  answered,  "  Thaay  be  kecks."  The  poor  lit- 
tle souls  never  dreamed  that  they  were  using  the  very  word  which 
Shakespeare  put  into  Buigundy's  mouth  in  his  magnificent  description 
of  France  wasted  by  war. 

Anotheb  Wabwiceshire  Touch. — The  reviewer,  who  in  the 
London  limes  of  May  2d  summarizes  the  propositions  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Donnelly's  book,  and  finds  they  involve  too  many  ^'  difficulties 
—  or  incredibilities  —  to  prove  anything  but  the  theorist's  "futile 
research  and  perverted  ingenuity,"  opposes,  to  the  assertion  that  the 
dramatist  knows  nothing  of  Warwickshire,  the  following  local 
instance : — 

Shakespeare  in  the  Midsummer'NighVB  Dream  makes  Titania  talk  of 
dewberries  (III,  i,  169).  Shrewd  commentators  were  sorely  exercised  over 
the  fruit.  The  dewberry  is  a  large  and  luscious  blackberry,  as  William 
Hewitt  found  on  his  visit  to  Stratford.  The  name  is  fkmiliar  still  to  every 
Warwickshire  peasant,  though  we  believe  it  to  be  quite  unknown  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Wyman's  Bacon-Shakespeare  Bibliography^  the  only  survey  of  the 
debated  ground  that  can.  lay  claim  to  completeness,  is  now  in  special 
demand.  It  may  be  of  service  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  since  dis- 
patching a  packet  to  London  last  month,  only  250  copies  are  left  in 
the  original  state.  This  volume,  together  with  its  continuations, 
Parts  I.-VI.  in  Shakespeariana  for  March,  April,  and  July,  1886 ; 
April  and  December  1887;  and  May  1888,  make  up  a  condensed 
<x)nsecutive  record  of  the  whole  controversy,  full  also  of  curious  side- 
lights upon  odd  corners  of  Shakespearian  study,  and  odder  methods 
of  criticism,  and  thus,  aside  from  its  direct  purpose  it  affords  the  stu- 
dent matter  of  peculiar  interest. 
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Ingebsoll  on  Shakespeabe  and  the  Bible. — A  writer,  in 
the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Herald,  who  signs  himself  "  Gamma  Chi  Sigma,'^ 
quotes  from  Col.  Ingersoll,  and  makes  comment  as  follows : — 

"  Man  advances  as  he  develoxis  intellectually.  The  church  teaches  obe- 
dience. The  man  who  reads  Shakespeare  has  his  intellectual  horizon  en- 
larged. He  begins  to  think  for  himself,  and  he  enjoys  living  in  a  new 
world.  The  characters  of  Shakespeare  become  his  acquaintances.  He 
admires  the  heroes,  the  philosophers ;  he  laughs  with  the  clowns  and  he 
almost  adores  the  beautiftil  women,  the  pure,  loving,  and  heroic  women 
bom  of  Shakespeare's  heart  and  brain.  I  believe  that  the  plays  of  Shake 
speare  are  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  possession  of  the  human  race. 
No  man  can  read  and  understand  Shakespeare  without  being  an  intelli- 
gently developed  man .  If  Shakespeare  could  be  as  widely  circulated  as  the 
Bible— if  all  the  Bible  societies  would  break  the  plates  they  now  have  and 
print  Shakespeare  and  put  Shakespeare  in  all  ttie  languages  of  the  world, 
nothing  would  so  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  mankind.  Think  of 
the  different  influences  on  men  between  reading  Deuteronomy,  and  Ham* 
let  and  King  Lear ;  between  studying  Numbers,  and  The  Midsummer 
NighVa  Dream ;  between  pondering  over  the  murderous  crimes  and  assas- 
sinations in  Judges,  and  studying  The  Tempeaty  or ^  Aa  You  Like  It^'-^Irf 
geraoU, 

Wherefore  this  war  upon  the  Bible  ?  Must  the  Bible  be  banished  to 
make  room  for  Shakespeare  ?  Are  the  two  books  incompatible  ?  Do  they 
oppose  each  other  so  diametrically  that  one  may  not  read  both  ?  Come, 
come,  Colonel  Ingersoll,  do  not  permit  prejudice,  which  you  profess  so 
heartily  to  hate,  to  lead  you  into  a  false  position  !  .  .  There  is  no  clash 
between  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  The  truths  of  one  are  the  truths  of 
the  other,  but  every  truth  of  Shakespeare  traced  back  to  its  fountain  head, 
through  the  various  cycles  of  time,  and  eras  of  civilization,  comes  from 
that  Bible  the  plates  of  which  Colonel  Ingersoll  would  have  broken. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that  had  there  been  no  Bible,  there 
had  been  no  Shakespeare,  and  no  nineteenth  century  eivilization  to  appre- 
dato  Shakespeare.  This  Bible  is  not  begun  and  ended  with  Deuteronomy, 
and  Numbers  and  Judges.  If  it  were  so  there  might  be  a  question  raised 
as  to  its  practical  utility  in  this  age  of  the  world.  But  it  embraces  also,  the 
story  simply  told  of  the  simplest  and  most  unpretentious  and  yet  the  great- 
est teacher  that  has  ever  spoken  to  humanity  of  humanity's  aims  and 
deeds.  .  .  The  Bi)»le  of  to-day  is  the  story  of  Christ.  There  are  thrown 
about  it  correlative  facts,  historical  references,  and  prophetic  words  bearing 
upon  his  birth  and  life  and  death ;  but  from  Genesis  to  Revelations  there 
is  the  prophetic  flnger  pointing  forward,  and  all  subsequent  preachers 
pointing  backward  to  the  once  central  figure,  Christ,  the  Messiah.  .  .  The 
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Christian  religion — ^by  which  I  mean  the  truths  laid  down  by  Christ 
stripped  bare  from  the.dogmatic  encumbrances  of  sects  and  creeds— is  the 
one  vital  spark  in  the  world's  progress. 

Jean  Paul  Laubent's  Ophella. — M.  Laurent's   picture  of 
Ophelia  is  thus  described  by  a  Times  correspondent :  — 

Ophelia  stands  upright  near  a  tree,  in  a  narrow  foot-path,  fhll  of  stubble 
grass  and  bits  of  rock  and  stones,  a  most  uninviting  ramble*  all  fit  for  th 
act  she  seems  bent  to  accomplish,  for  at  her  feet  is  the  dark,  black  stream. 
The  figure  is  Shakespearian  in  the  sense  of  the  reader,  not  in  theatrical  or 
dramatic  understanding.  Her  face  is  neither  pretty  nor  poetical  in  an. 
ordinary  way ;  she  has  long  blonde  hair  of  a  tawny  shade ;  the  blue  in  her 
eye  turns  to  green,  with  a  supernatural,  fur-off  gaze,  scarcely  of  madness 
and  certainly  not  with  reason  dear.  She  is  thin,  and  the  flesh  and  the 
ensemble  of  the  figure  ar^  melting,  vapory,  weird-like  and  haunting.  Her 
left  hand— beautiful  in  outline,  like  the  arm  — rests  gently  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  Just  the  tip  end  of  the  fingers*  as  if  a  mere  shadow  of 
support  were  sufficient  to  stay  the  swaying  form,  which,  with  all  its  slen- 
derness,  seems  to  be  spurred  on  and  firm  in  its  resolution.  The  right  arm 
Is  bent  upward  from  the  elbow ;  the  fingers  of  the  hand  separated  and 
raised,  as  if  the  last  struggle  for  life  might  perchance  give  them  impulse 
to  clutch  and  to  hold.  The  dress  is  fairy-like  in  color  and  in  delicacy.  The 
pale,  solemn  folds  are  so  transparent,  ethereal  and  diaphanous  that  you 
want  to  pick  them  up  and  shake  them,  with  a  vague  terror  that  they 
might  crumple  and  pulverize  in  your  touch.  A  black  band  confines  the 
loose  garment  to  the  waist,  and  then,  again.  It  passes  down  underneath  in 
Marguerite  fashion.  It  is  well  imagined,  for  it  seems  to  hold  the  shivery 
plaits,  the  only  safety  that  prevents  the  sudden  fading  of  tliis  unearthly 
robe  from  the  phantom-like  figure.  Ophelia  stands  out  against  blue  trees 
of  the  very  tint  and  form  of  the  impressionist's  crude  ultramarine  blue. 
Why  do  they  here  appear  possible,  not  probable,  for  they  are  false  and 
untrue  to  the  oddest  freaks  of  nature?  This  is  one  of  tbe  many  mysteries 
of  a  master  hand.  In  this  work  of  inspiration,  the  outpour  of  a  moment 
of  happy  impulse,  Laurent  has  taken  no  heed  of  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or 
by-law.  For  his  tree  — that  wonderful  speaking  brown  old  trunk  — he 
has  left  his  canvas  with  Just  the  mere  scraping  of  an  odd  bit  of  brown 
paint;  he  has  even  thought  better  of  that,  and  picked  at  it  with  a  knife 
—  perhaps  a  pin  —  scoriug  it  down  in  high  glee  and  Jubilant  recklessness. 
And  then  the  palette  knife  has  generously  laid  on,  dabbed  down  all  the 
accumulated  waste  of  days.  This  all  sounds  very  fimny  undoubtedly,  and 
very  startling  and  quite  unworthy  perchance,  of  a  master  hitherto  obedient 
to  the  instincts  of  the  old  school.    It  is  impressionist,  but  the  madness  has 
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TDeasure,  its  boldness  has  school  and  mature  study  to  guide  the  safe  senti- 
ment of  the  artist.  A  tour  de  force  undoubtedly,  but  a  glorious  one,  to 
genius  akin,  if  not  submissive  to  traditional,  conventional  by-law  and 
•decorum. 

This  work,  like  all  the  others  of  Jean  Paul  Laurent,  will  be  engraved  by 
Henri  Bulla,  a  young  artist  whose  repute  dales  from  the  engravings  of 
Wahlberg's  landscapes. 

How  Racinb  would  write  Hamlet.— What  would  Racine 
have  made  of  the  subject  of  Hamlet  if  he,  instead  of  Shakespeare, 
had  written  the  tragedy?  This  cbrious  literary  speculation  Mr. 
Ju^es  Lemaitre  answers  in  his  "  Impressions  de  Th&itre  "  as  follows: — 

'*  I  think  he  would  have  cut  out  many  things,  either  by  a  scruple  of 
tragic  nobility  and  dignity,  io  observe  the  three  unities,  or  by  reason  of  the 
material  disposition  of  the  stage  at  his  time.  I  think  he  would  have  sup- 
pressed the  apparition  of  the  spectre,  and  would  have  replaced  it  by  a 
dream.  He  would  certainly  also  have  suppressed  the  players'  scene. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have  preserved  the  madness  of  Ophelia, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  put  it  on  the  stage.  Would  h^  have 
retained  the  simulated  madness  of  Hamlet?  I  think  he  would  have  sup- 
pressed this  also,  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Nor  certainly  would  he  have 
retained  the  duello  in  the  fifth  act.  Well,  then,  what?  Yes,  what? 
He  would  assuredly  have  developed  the  r6les  of  the  Queen  and  of 
Claudius,  and  would  have  given  them  more  truth  and  life.  While  modi- 
fying profoundly  all  the  exterior  part  of  the  drama  and  maintaining  the 
pure  elevation  of  the  style,  I  fancy,  he  would  have  conceived  the  character 
of  Hamlet  as  Shakespeare  did,  but  without  putting  philosophical  flights  into 
his  mouth,  and  would  have  kept  him  strictly  within  the  limits  of  Gk>ethe's 
future  definition,  without  exceeding,  perhaps  even  without  fiilly  filling  out, 
these  Mmits.  He  would  doubtless  have  approached  his  Hamlet  to  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides.  His  Hamlet  would  be  neither  brutal  nor  ferocious. 
He  would  merely  suggest  to  Ophelia  that  he  has  no  longer  the  right  to  love 
her,  that  body  and  soul  he  belongs  to  a  great  duty.  Ophelia  would  not 
have  fallen  into  the  water  w]iile  tying  nosegays;  she  would  perhaps  transfix 
herself  with  the  poinard  of  the  Greek  princesses.  Hamlet  would  find,  to 
■assure  himself  of  the  guilt  of  Claudius,  some  more  simple  means  than  a 
representation  of  the  murder  of  Gonzago— what  means  I  am  unable  to  say. 
He  would  not  treat  his  mother  as  does  the  hero  of  Shakespeare;  he 
would  speak  to  her  with  tears,  would  listen  to  her  confession,  and  bid  her 
to  be  penitent.  He  would  neverthdess  retain  the  weaknesses,  the  hesita- 
tions, the  terrible  melancholy  of  the  Fnglish  character ;  it  would  be  the 
fiame '  case, '  but  clearer.  Claudius,  I  snppose,  would  be  killed  in  a  riot  (such  a 
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riot  as  Qainault  pats  into  his  fifth  act)  and  before  Hamlet  had  time  to  act. 
And  this  denouement  would  be  told,  not  played.  And  this  Hamlet  would 
give  lees  trouble  and  make  lees  pother  than  the  Hamlet  of  the  great  Will, 
but,  here  and  there,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  he  would  say  profound 
things,  and  we  could  find  in  him,  even  as  in  the  other,  romanticism,  pessi- 
mism, and,  and  all  we  cared  to  seek  ;  only,  it  would  be  easier  to  define  its 
character/' 

Lamb  on  a  Shakespeare  Anachbokism. — We  spoke  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge.  To  my  surprise.  Lamb  asserted  the  latter  to 
be  the  greater  man.  He  preferred  the  ^'  Ancient  Mariner  "  to  any- 
thing Wordsworth  had  written.  He  thought  the  latter  too  apt  to 
force  his  own  individual  feelings  on  the  reader,  instead  of,  like 
Shakespeare,  entering  fully  into  the  feelings  of  others.  This,  I 
observed,  is  very  much  owing  to  the  lyrical  character  of  Wordsworth^s 
poems.  And  Lamb  concluded  by  expressing  high  admiration  of 
Wordsworth,  and  especially  of  the  sonnets.  .  .  .  Some  one  speaking 
of  Shakespeare,  mentioned  his  anachronism  in  which  Hector  speaks  of 
Aristotle.'  " That's  what  Johnson  referred  to,''  said  Lamb,  "when  he 
wrote, — ^  And  panting  Time  toils  after  him  in  vain! ' " 

— Beminiscenoea  of  Orabb  Robinson. 
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Part  XIV.—PREFACE  TO  THEOBALD'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—1 733. 

Continued  from  May  number. 


'All  the  Interim  U 


Like  a  Phantawna^  or  a  hideous  Dream. 

the  State  of  Man^ 

Like  to  a  little  Kingdom^  suffers  then 
The  Nocture  of  an  Insurrection, 

Comparing  tlie  Mind  of  a  Conspirator  to  an  Anarchy  is  just  and  beauti* 
ful ;  but  the  Interim  to  a  hideous  Dream  has  something  in  it  so  wonder- 
fully natural  and  lays  the  human  Soul  so  open,  that  one  cannot  but  be 
surprised  that  any  Poet,  who  had  not  himself  been,  at  some  time  or  other, 
engaged  in  a  Conspiracy,  could  ever  have  given  such  Force  of  Colouring 
to  Truth  and  Nature.] 

It  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands,  how  far  our  Author  was  indebted  to 
Nature :  it  is  not  so  well  agreed  how  much  he  ow'd  to  Languages  and 
acquired  Learning.  The  Decisions  on  this  Subject  were  certainly  set  on 
foot  by  the  Hint  from  Ben  Jonson,  that  he  had  small  Latin,  and  less 
Greek ;  and  from  this  Tradition,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Howe  has  thought  fit 
peremptorily  to  declare,  that,  "It  is  without  Controversy,  he  had  no 
Knowledge  of  the  Writings  of  the  antient  Poets,  for  that  in  his  Works  we 
find  no  trace  of  anything  that  looks  like  an  Imitation  of  the  Antient s, 
etc.  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  Determination  of  my  learned  Readers,  from 
the  numerous  Passages  which  I  have  occasionally  quoted  in  my  notes,  in 
which  our  Poet  seems  closely  to  have  imitated  the  Classicks,  whether  Mr 
Howe^s  Assertion  be  so  absolutely  to  be  depended  on.  The  Result  of  the 
Controversy  must  certainly,  either  way,  terminate  to  our  Author's  Honour : 
how  happily  he  could  imitate  them,  if  that  Point  be  allowed ;  or  how 
gloriously  he  could  think  like  them,  without  owing  any  thing  to  Imitation. 
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Tfaongh  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  allow  Shakespeare  so  poor  a 
scholar,  as  many  have  laboured  to  represent  him,  yet  I  shall  be  very  cau- 
tious of  declaring  too  positively  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Question  ;  that 
is,  with  regard  to  my  Opinion  of  his  Knowled.sre  in  the  dead  Languages. 
And  therefore  the  Passages,  that  I  occasionally  quote  from  the  Classicks, 
shall  not  be  urged  as  Proofs  that  he  knowingly  imitated  those  Originals  ; 
but  brought  to  show  hpw  happily  he  has  expressed  himself  upon  the  same 
Topicks.  A  very  learned  Crltick  of  our  own  Nation  has  declared,  that  a 
sameness  of  Thought  and  sameness  *of  Expression  too,  in  two  Writers  of 
a  different  Age,  can  hardly,  happen,  without  a  violent  Suspicion  of  the 
Latter  copying  from  his  Predecessor.  I  shall  not  therefore  run  any  great 
risque  of  a  Censure,  though  I  should  venture  to  hint,  that  the  Resem- 
blances in  Thought  and  Expression  of  our  Author  and  an  Antient  (which 
we  should  allow  to  be  Imitation  in  the  one  whose  Learning  was  not  ques- 
tioned) may  sometimes  take  its  Rise  from  Strength  of  Memory,  and  those 
Impressions  which  he  ow'd  to  the  School.  And  if  we  may  allow  a  Possi- 
bility of  this,  considering  that,  when  he  quitted  School,  he  gave  into  his 
Father's  Profession  and  Way  of  living,  and  had,  it  is  likely  but  a  slender 
Library  of  Classical  Learning ;  and  considering  what  a  Number  of  Trans- 
lations, Romances,  and  Legends,  started  about  his  Time,  and  a  little  before 
(most  of  which,  it  is  very  evident  he  read) ;  I  think  it  may  easily  be  rec- 
onciPd  why  he  rather  schem'd  his  Plots  and  Characters  from  these  more 
latter  Informations  than  went  back  to  those  Fountains  for  which  he  might 
entertain  a  sincere  Veneration,  but  to  which  he  could  not  h^ve  so  ready  a 
Recourse. 

In  touching  on  another  Part  of  his  Learning,  as  it  related  to  the 
Knowledge  of  History  and  Books,  I  shall  advance  something  that, 
at  first  sight,  will  very  much  wear  the  Appearance  of  a  Paradox.  For  I 
shall  find  it  no  hard  matter  to  prove,  that,  from  the  Grossest  Blunders  in 
History,  we  are  not  to  infer  his  real  Ignorance  of  it ;  nor  from  a  greater 
Use  of  Latin  words,  than  ever  any  other  English  author  used,  must  we 
infer  his  intimate  Acquaintance  with  that  Language. 

A  Reader  of  Taste  may  easily  observe  that  though  Shakespeare^  almost 
in  every  Scene  of  his  historical  Plays,  commits  the  grossest  Ofiences 
against  Chronology,  History,  and  Antient  Politicks ;  yet  this  was  not 
through  Ignorance,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  through  the  too  powerfhl 
Blaze  of  his  Imagination,  which  when  once  raised,  made  all  acquired 
Knowledge  vanish  and  disappear  before  it.  But  this  license  in  him,  as  I 
have  said,  must  not  be  imputed  to  Ignorance,  since  as  often  as  we  may  find 
him,  when  Occasion  serves,  reasoning  up  to  the  Truth  of  History ;  and 
throwing  out  Sentiments  as  justly  adapted  to  the  Circumstances  of  his 
Subject  as  to  the  Dignity  of  his  Characters,  or  Dictates  of  Nature  in  general. 

Then  to  come  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  it  is  certain,  there 
is  a  surprising  effusion  of  Latin  words  made  English,  far  more  than  in  any 
one  English  author  I  have  seen  ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  to  imagine,  this 
was  of  his  own  doing.  For  the  English  Tongue  in  this  age,  began 
extremely  to  suffer  by  an  Innundation  of  Latin  [and  to  be  overlaid,  as  it 
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were,  by  its  Nurse,  when  it  had  Just  begun  to  speals,  by  her  before-prudent 
Care  and  Assistance]  :  and  this,^  be  sure,  was  occasioned  by  the  Pedantry 
of  those  two  monarchs,  Elizabeth  and  James,  both  great  Latinists.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  both  the  Court  and  School,  equal  Flatterers  of 
Powet,  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  royal  Taste. 

[This,  then,  was  the  Condition  of  the  English  Tongue  when  Shakespeare 
took  it  up :  like  a  Beggar  in  a  rich  Wardrobe.  He  found  the  pure  native 
English  too  cold  and  poor  to  second  the  Heat  and  Abundance  of  his  Imagi- 
nation ;  and  therefore  was  forc'd  to  dress  it  up  in  the  Robes  he  saw  pro- 
vided for  it :  rich  in  themselves,  but  ill-draped  ;  cut  out  to  an  air  of  Mag- 
nificence, but  disproportion 'd  and  cumbersome.  To  the  Costliness  of 
Ornament,  he  added  all  the  Graces  and  Decorum  of  it.  It  may  be  said 
this  did  not  require,  or  discover  a  Knowledge  of  the  Latin,  To  the  first, 
I  think,  it  did  not.  To  the  second,  it  is  so  far  from  discovering  it,  that,  I 
think,  it  discovers  the  contrary.  To  make  This  more  obvious  by  a  com- 
mon Instance :  The  great  Milton  likewise  laboured  under  the  like  Incon- 
venience ;  when  he  first  set  upon  adorning  his  own  Tongue,  he  likewise 
animated  and  enriched  it  with  the  Latin^  but  from  his  own  Stock :  and 
so  rather  by  bringing  in  the  Phrases,  than  the  Words  :  and  This  was  natu- 
ral ;  and  will,  I  believe,  always  be  the  Case  in  the  same  Circumstances. 
His  Language  especially  his  Prose,  is  full  of  Latin  Words  indeed,  but 
much  fuller  of  Latin  Phrases ;  and  his  mastery  in  the  Tongue  made  this 
unavoidable.  On  the  Contrary,  Shakespeare,  who,  perhaps,  was  not  so 
intimately  versed  in  the  Language,  abounds  in  the  Words  of  it,  but  has 
few  or  none  of  its  Phrases :  Nor,  indeed,-  if  what  I  affirm  be  true,  could 
He.  This  I  take  to  be  the  truest  Criterion  to  determine  this  long  agitated 
Question.  It  may  be  mentioned,  tho'  no  certain  Conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  it,  as  a  probable  Argument,  of  his  having  read  the  Antients ;  that  he 
perpetually  expresses  the  Gtenius  of  Homer,  and  other  great  Poets  of  the 
Old  World,  in  animating  all  the  part  of  his  Descriptions ;  and  by  bold  and 
breathing  Metaphors  and  Images,  giving  the  Properties  of  Life  and  Action 
to  inanimate  Things.  He  is  a  copy  too  of  those  Cheek  Masters  in  the  in- 
finite use  of  compound  and  decompound  Epithets.  I  will  not,  indeed, 
aver  but  that  One  with  Shakespeare^s  exquisite  Genius  and  Observation 
might  have  traced  these  glaring  characteristics  of  Antiquity  by  reading 
Homer  In  Chapman^s  Version.] 

An  additional  word  or  two  naturally  falls  in  here  upon  the  Genius  of 
our  Author  as  compared  with  that  of  t/brMon,  his  Contemporary.  They 
are  confessedly  the  greatest  Writers  our  Nation  could  ever  boast  of  in  the 
Drama.  The  first,  we  say,  ow'd  all  to  his  prodigious  natural  Genius ;  and 
the  other  a  great  deal  to  his  Art  and  Learning.  This,  if  attended  to,  will 
explain  a  very  remarkable  appearance  in  their  Writings.  Besides  those 
wonderful  Masterpieces  of  Art  and  Genius,  which  each  has  given  us ;  they 
are  the  Authors  of  other  Works  very  unworthy  of  them ;  but  with  this 
Difference,*  that  in  Jonson^s  bad  Pieces  we  do  not  discover  one  single  Trace 
of  the  Author  of  The  Fox  and  Alchemist;  but,  in  the  wild,  extravagant 
Notes  of  Shakespeare,  you  every  now  and  then  encounter  Strains  that  rec- 
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ognize  the  diyine  Compoeer.  This  Difference  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Janson,  as  we  said  before,  owing  all  bis  excellence  to  his  Art,  by  which  he 
sometimes  strained  himself  to  an  uncommon  Pitch,  when  at  other  Times 
he  unbent  and  played  with  his  Subject;  having  nothing  then  to  support 
him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  wrote  so  far  beneath  himself.  But  ShaJce* 
tpeare,  indebted  more  largely  to  Nature  than  the  other  to  acquired  Tal- 
ents, ill  his  most  negligent  Hours  could  never  so  totally  divest  himself  of 
his  Genius,  but  that  it  would  frequently  break  out  with  astonishing  Force 
and  Splendour. 

A  I  have  never  proposed  to  dilate  farther  on  the  Character  of  my  Author 
than  was  neoesshry  to  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  this  Edition,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  him  as  a  Genius  in  possession  of  an  everlasting  Name. 
And  how  great  that  Merit  must  be,  which  could  gain  it  against  all  the  dis- 
advantsges  of  the  horrid  Condition  in  which  he  has  hithero  appear'd  • 
Had  Homer ^  or  any  other  admir'd  Author,  first  started  into  Publick  so 
maimed  and  deformed,  we  cannot  determine  whether  they  bad  not  sunk 
forever  under  the  Ignominy  of  such  an  ill  Appearance.  The  mangPd 
Condition  of  Shakespeare  has  been  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Jiowe,  who  pub- 
lished him  indeed,  but  neither  corrected  his  Text  nor  collated  the  old 
Copies.  This  gfsntleman  had  Abilities,  and  sufficient  Knowledge  of  his 
Author,  had  but  his  Industry  been  equal  to  his  Talents.  The  same  man- 
gl'd  condition  has  been  acknowledged,  too,  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  published 
him  likewise,  pretended  to  have  collated  the  old  Copies,  and  yet  seldom 
has  corrected  the  Text  but  to  its  Injury.  I  congratule  with  the  manes  of 
our  Poet,  that  this  gentleman  has  been  sparing  in  indulging  his  private 
Sense,  as  he  phrases  it;  for  he  who  tampers  with  an  Author,  whom  he 
does  not  understand,  must  do  it  at  the  Expence  of  bis  Subject.  I  have 
made  it  evident  throughout  my  Remarks,  that  he  has  frequently  inflicted 
a  Wound  inhere  he  intended  a  Cure.  He  has  acted  with  regard  to  our 
Author,  as  an  Editor,  whom  Lipsius  mentions  did  with  regard  to  Mar- 
tial :  '*  Inventus  est  nescio  quis  Popa,  qui  non  vitia  ejus,  sed  ipsum  exctdit." 
He  has  attacked  him  like  an  unhandy  Slaughterman  ;  and  not  lopp'd  off* 
the  errors,  but  the  Poet. 

When  this  is  fpund  to  be  a  fact,  how  absurd  must  appear  the  praises  of 
such  an  Editor !    It  seems  a  moot  point  whether  Mr.  JPope  has  done  most 
i  injury  to  ShakespearBf  as  his  Editor  and  Encomiast;  or  Mr.  Rymer  done 

I  service  as  his  Rival  and  Censurer.    They  have  both  shown  themselves  in 

i  an  equal  impuissance  of  suspecting  or  amending  the  corrupted  Passages : 

and  though  it  be  neither  prudent  to  censure  or  commend  what  one  does 
I  not  understand ;  yet  if  a  man  m<u8t  do  one  when  he  plays  the  Critick,  the 

;  latter  is  the  most  ridiculous  Office ;  and  by  that  Shakespeare  suffers  most. 

For  the  natural  Veneration  which  we  have  for  him  makes  us  apt  to  swal- 
\  low  whatever  is  given  us  as  his,  and  set  off"  with  Encomiums ;  and  hence 

'  we  quit  all  suspicions  of  Depravity :  on  the  contrary,  the  Censure  of  so 

divine  an  Author  sets  us  upon  his  Defence;  and  this  produces  an  exact 
Scrutiny  and  Examination,  which  ends  in  finding  out  and  discriminating 
the  true  from  the  spurious. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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VOL.  V.  JULY,  1888,  NO.  LV. 

THE  DRAMATIC  COLLECTION  IN  MICHIGAN  UNI- 

VEB8ITT  LIBRARY. 

COMPLETE  collection  of  English  plays  exists  in  no  library 
in  the  world,  nor  in  all  of  them  together.  That  such  a 
collection  never  has  been  made  and  never  can  be  made^ 
lovers'  of  the  old  drama  have  to  blatne  not  only  those 
general  causes,  religious  and  political,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  closed  the  theatres  and  scattered  their  manuscripts 
and  prompt-books,  but  also,  and  with  special  anathemas  because  of 
the  aggravating  circumstances,  two  persons  in  particular.  One  of  these 
is  the  cook — ^^' accursed  menial,'^  "vile  wretch/',  are  the  pet  names 
of  outraged  dramatic  editors — who  burned  up  John  Warburton's 
collection  of  fifty-two  manuscript  plays  by  putting  them  leaf  by  leaf 
under  pies,  and  was  discovered  only  when  all  but  three  were  gone; 
the  other  is  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  who,  at  a  time  when  a  few  pounds 
could  have  secured  a  priceless  treasury  of  Elizabethan  dramas  for 
future  generations,  almost  expressly  ordered  the  exclusion  of  all  plays 
from  the  library  named  for  him.  This  very  library  now  competes  at 
hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  single  one  of  these  same  plays,  and  thus 
does  the  folly  of  one  generation  outwit  the  wisdom  of  the  next  I 

But  however  small  the  survivals  of  English  dramatic  literature  in 
proportion  to  the  original  production,  the  great  interest  of  what 
remains  justifies  the  effort  to  approximate  to  such  completeness  as  may 
yet  be  possible.    First  in  value,  of  course,  are  the  little  six-penny 
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books  in  which  the  plays  were  first  printed,  but  these  are  now  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  yoang  libraries^  unless  in  the  extremely  unlikely 
event  of  fresh  discoveries  of  unknown  copies.  Failing  these,  a  library 
may  yet  be  valuable  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  dramatic  collection  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  whose  treasures  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  Collections  of  Old  Plays.  II.  Collected  Works  of  different 
Dramatists.  III.  Separate  Plays.  lY.  Dramatic  Biography  and 
History  of  the  Stage.  V.  Dramatic  Art  and  Criticism.  VI.  Dis- 
cussions of  the  Drama  and  the  Stage  as  Moral,  and  Social  Forces. 

Of  chief  interest  in  the  first  division  are  the  twelve  volumes  of  Old 
Plays  collected  by  Dodsley,  "first  adventurer  in  these  discoveries/'  as 
he  says  in  his  interesting  preface.  Following  this  preface  of  thirty- 
nine  pages,  are  sixty-one  plays,  mostly  comedies,  none  of  Shakespeare's 
writings  being  included.  The  books  bear  the  date  1744,  and  the  first 
volume  contains  the  list  of  subscribers  names,  Pope's  and  Grarrick's 
being  among  them.  Dodsley  issued  no  second  edition,  but  after  his 
death  it  was  re-edited  by  Isaac  Seed  in  1780,  by  J.  Payne  Collier  in 
1825,  by  W.  C.  Haislitt  in  1874-6,  all  of  which  editions  are  here 
except  Collier's,  which  has  little  special  interest 

"Antient  Plays"  in  three  volumes  (1773),  edited  by  Thomas 
Hawkins,  has  a  Preface  on  the  "Origin  of  the  English  Drama," 
besides  highly  curious  and  interesting  prefaces  to  its  fourteen  plays, 
all  of  which  are  of  earlier  date  than  1623,  the  year  of  the  first 
Shakespeare  folio. 

The  forty-two  volumes  containing  the  versatile  Mrs.  Inchhald's 
collection  of  plays  and  farces,  ancient  and  modem,  to  the  number  of 
238,  make  a  beautiful  set  of  books  in  their  binding  of  half  morocoo 
with  gilt  tops  and  uncut  edges. 

BuUen's  two  collections  of  Old  English  Plays  are  here ;  the  first 
series  (an  autograph  copy)  in  four  volumes  (1882-6)  containing  sixteen 
plays,  six  of  which  were  then  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
second  series  comprising  the  works  of  Thomas  Nabbes  in  two 
volumes,  with  Rowley  and  Davenport  yet  to  come.  These  series  are 
limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  impressions,  and  a  comparatively 
small  number  have  been  taken  in  this  country. 
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In  the  second  division^  Collected  Works,  a  notable  feature  is  its 
•complete  sequence  of  the  editorial  labors  of  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  in 
the  original  editions,  labors  which  b^an  with  Peele  in  1829,  and 
ended  only  at  his  death,  forty  years  later,  with  Ford.  In  the  presence 
of  these  monuments  of  intellectual  industry  reared  from  the  sifUngs 
of  precious  trifles,  one  gains  a  fresh  realization  of  the  aptness  of 
Lowell's  appellation  of  Dyce  as  "the  golden  dustman.''  Most  of 
these  volumes  are  in  beautiful  bindings,  well-preserved,  and  rare  by 
reason  of  the  limited  impressions  of  each  edition. 

Gifford,  an  earlier,  though  less  voluminous  editor  than  Dyce,  was 
the  first  to  make  adequate  collections  of  the  writings  of  Massinger, 
Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  all  of  which  are  here,  although  only 
Ford  and  Shirley  are  first  editions.  The  Massinger  is  a  fine  copy  of 
the  second  and  best  edition,  with  portrait,  in  four  volumes  (1813) ; 
Ben  Jonson  in  nine  beautiful  volumes,  half  crimson  m9rocco  (1875), 
•contains,  beside  Gifford's  memoir,  a  few  new  {>ieces  which  had  come 
to  light  during  the  fifty-nine  years  since  Gifford's  last  edition,  also 
Introduction  and  Appendices  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Cunningham. 
This  copy  formerly  belonged  to  E.  H.  Chapin. 

Marlowe,  as  he  deserves,  has  the  place  of  honor  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  his  editors,  and,  besides  separate  plajrs,  is  here  in  four 
different  editions,  including  the  latest  and  best,  by  A.  H.  BuUen,  in 
three  volumes.  No.  6  of  an  edition  of  eighty  large  paper  copies  issued 
for  America.  Webster  is  here  in  three  editions,  including  Hazlitt's — 
so  severely  handled  by  Lowell  in  his  essay  on  "The  Library  of  Old 
Authors ; "  Middleton  in  the  editions  of  Dyce,  and  of  Bullen,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  two  editions.  Green,  Lilly,  Dekker,  Hey  wood, 
Chapman,  Toumeur,  in  &ct  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  the  whole  list  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists  ever  put  into  print. 

The  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  are  well  represented,  and  include 
several  original  editions.  Here  we  find  Cartwright  (1651),  a  scarce 
volume  from  the  library  of  Richard  Grant  White,  and  three  manu- 
script interlineations  of  cancelled  verses;  Sir  George  Etberege  (1704), 
aiiother  o£  White's  books,  with  annotations  and  references  in  his  own 
hand;  Thomas  Shadwell  in  four  volumes  (1720),  the  only  complete 
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edition  of  this  author,  and  now  very  scarce;  Wm.  Wycherley  (1731)^ 
from  Joseph  Crosby's  library;  John  Gray  (1760),  a  fine  copy  bound 
in  calf,  containing  portrait.  However  it  may  have  been  with  some 
earlier  dramatists,  here  were  men  who  suffered  from  no  lack  of  appre- 
ciation by  their  contemporaries.  On  the  title-page  of  Wycherley  are 
these  lines  by  Evelyn  : — 

As  long  as  Men  are  &lBe  and  Women  vain, 
Whilst  Gold  continues  to  be  Virtue's  bane, 
In  pointed  Satire  Wyoherley  shall  rei|?n- 

Nathaniel  Lee's  first  volume  (1713)  has  for  its  motto: — 

.    When  the  Aspiring  Grecian  in  the  East, 

And  Haughty  Philip  is  forgot  i'  th'  West, 
*    Then  Lee's  and  Ot way's  Works  shall  be  supprest. 

The   second   volume  drops   into   a  different  and  somewhat  longer 

strain  thus : — 

There  is  a  Den  remov'd  fh>m  Human  eyes, 
Possest  with  Muse,  the  Brain-sick  Poet  Lyes. 
Too  miserably  wretched  to  be  nam'd, 
For  Plays,  for  Heroes,  and  for  Passion  fam'd. 
Thoughtless  he  raves  his  sleepless  Hours  away ; 
In  Chains  all  Night,  in  Darkness  all  the  Day. 
And  if  he  gets  some  intervals  from  Pain, 
The  Fit  returns,  he  foams  and  bites  his  Chain, 
His  Eye-balis  rowl,  and  he  grows  mad  again. 

Baskerville's  Congreve  in  three  volumes  (1761),  and  Coleman'is 
celebrated  translation  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence  in  two  volumes 
(1768),  are  notable  for  typographical  beauty  and  fine  illustrations. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Separate  Plays,  are  an  original 
quarto  of  Chapman's  "Conspiracie  and  Tragoedy  of  Charles,  Duke  <^ 
Byron,  Marshall  of  Prance''  (1625);  "Sacontald,  or  the  Fatal  Ring," 
the  oldest  known  drama,  translated  from  the  Original  Sanscrit  and 
Pracrit  by  Wm.  Jones,  published  in  1792,  and  formerly  the  property 
of  R.  G.  White;  "Humour  out  of  Breath,"  by  John  Day,  reprinted 
from  the  original  edition  of  1608,  and  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  one 
of  fifty  copies  preserved ;  "Demetrius  and  Enanthe,"  a  plaj^  of  John 
Fletcher's  written  in  1685,  interesting  also  in  its  present  shape  as 
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being  an  early  specimen  of  Dyce's  editorial  work  (1830);  an  original 
American  edition  of  "  Brutus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquin,"  written  in 
1818  by  John  Howard  Payne,  author  of  "  Home  Sweet  Home,"  for 
Edmund  Kean,  and  popular  also  with  Edwin  Forrest  and  the  elder 
Booth ;  a  copy  of  the  scarce  first  edition  of  "Strafford,"  by  the  author 
of  "Paracelsus"  (1837).  This,  Browning's  first  effort  in  drama,  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Macready  and  played  by  him  and  Helen 
Faucit,  but  it  failed  to  hold  the  stage,  partly  owing  to  untoward 
circumstances  connected  with  this  first  production,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  it  belongs  to  what  Archer  calls  "the  drama  of  day  after 
to-morrow."  A  copy  of  TaMburd's  "  Ton,"  from  the  privately  printed 
edition  of  1835,  is  one  presented  "To  Mr.  Baron  Bolland,  With  the 
author's  respects ; "  while  many  other  plays  of  this  century  by  authors 
more  or  less  famed,  enable  the  student  to  bring  his  study  of  this 
department  "  up  to  last  Saturday  night,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
used  to  say. 

Dramatic  biography  and  history  are  represented  in  so  many  n^re 
and  valuable  books  that  we  can  scarcely  choose  for  our  present  limited 
mention.  One  octavo  volume  contains  four  scarce  pamphlets  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  is  the  Rev.  David 
Williams's  bitter  and  undeserved  attack  on  Grarrick  (1772);  following 
this  is  "A  Statement  of  the  Differences  subsisting  between  the  Pro- 
prietors and  the  Performers  of  the  Theatre  Royal "  (1800).  Very 
like  the  modern  differences  between  labor  and  capital  do  these  letters 
seem,  very  long  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  and  very  short  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors.  Eight  actors  protest  against- certain  new 
r^ulations  involving  a  loss  of  income,  and  a  committee  of  four  wait 
on  the  manager  and  present  the  case.  His  answer  is  brief  and 
«vasive.  A  second  appeal  is  made,  resulting  in  an  answer  still  more 
brief,  declaring : — 

"If  any  individual  among  you  has  any  Just  complaint  respecting 
Jiimselff  I  am  ready  now  and  always  to  liear  and  to  redress  it ;  but  to  any 
Committee  or  its  Deputation  I  will  reply  no  more,  being  well  assured, 
from  an  experience  of  a  Theatre  for  thirty  years,  that  in  such  a  body 
imaginary  grievances  will  arise  continually  and  eternally.'' 
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The  treasarer  is  appealed  to,  and  in  tarn  tries  to  make  the  incipient 
^'strikers''  see  things  through  his  eyes,  as  follows : — 

*'  Give  me  leave  most  earnestly  to  entreat  you  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  Cabal  in  the  Theatre,  and  to  give  over  vainly  endeavouring  by 
threats  and  other  means  to  prevail  on  respectable  Actors  to  Join  in  a  com- 
bination which  may  probably  end  in  vefy  serious  oonsequenoes ;  the 
simple  question  being  no  more  than— Whether  the  Theatre  shall  be  gov- 
erned and  controlled  by  Eight  Performerd;  each  of  them  receiving  in 
one  season,  as  above  stated,  on  an  average  £760  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
his  summer  emolument,  sick  or  well,  act  or  not  act,  without  risk  of  any 
sort?— or,  Whether  the  management  with  all  its  detailed  regulations 
should  remain  with  the  Proprietors,  who,  with  the  risk  of  an  enormous 
capital,  loaded  with  every  sort  of  incumfiranoe,  receive  a  profit  very 
precarious,  and  depending  altogether  on  conduct,  g^ood  fortune,  and  the 
favour  of  the  Public  ?  " 

The  third  of  these  pamphlets  is  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  famous 
letter  to  the  French  Academy  (1777),  in  which  he  graciously  confesses 
that  '^this  Shakespeare,  so  wild/^  so  low,  so  extravagant,  and  so 
absurd,  has  some  sparks  of  genius ;  the  fourth  is  Pilon's  essay  on  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  apropos  of  Henderson's  acting  of  the  part  (1777)* 

Downe's  Rowdus  Anglioanu8,  No.  31  of  135  Fac-Simile  Reprints 
of  the  rare  original  ef  1 708 ;  CoUey  Gibber's  "  Apology  "  for  his  own 
life;  "Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,  By  Himself,"  are  other 
interesting  examples  of  early  attempts  in  dramatic  history  and 
biography.       * 

The  old  Miracle  Plays  may  be  studied  in  the  "Pageant  of  the 
Corporation  of  Sheremen  and  Taylors,  in  Coventry  "—one  of  twelve 
copies  printed  by  Thomas  Sharp  in  1817  for  his  **  Antiquarian 
Friends;"  in  the  same  author's  "Dissertation"  on  the  subject,  a 
scarce,  large  paper,  illustrated  quarto  (1825),  containing  many  inter-* 
esting  particulars  of  the  famous  Corpus  Christi  celebrations  in  Coven- 
try; in  Marriott's  volume  (Basel,.  1838),  containing  ten  dramas  from 

the  Chester,  Coventry,  and  Towneley  Series;  in  Jas.  Strutt's  "Regal 
and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities;"  in  Hone's  "Ancient  Mysteries 
Described"  (1823) ;  Genest's  "History  of  the  Drama  and  Stage"  (10 
vols.),  as  well  as  in  such  more  accessible  books  as  those  of  Lucy 
Toulmin  Smith,  J.  Payne  Collier,  A.  W.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Karl-Hase. 
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Klein's  scholarly  Oeachichte  des  Dramas  (1866-76)  beginning  with 
Greek  (fagedj,  are  included  in  this  section,  although  the  English 
portion  reaches  only  to  Marlowe^  the  author's  death  bringing  the  work 
to  an  abrupt  close  with  the  thirteenth  volume. 

Biographies  of  Garrick  are  numerous,  including  the  early  work  of 
Thomas  Davies^  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  assisted  (1780),  and  two  large 
paper  quartos  containing  Garrick's  Private  Correspondence.  The 
Life  of  Bannister,  in  two  handsome  volumes  from  Grant  White's 
library,  is  an  autograph  copy,  has  160  extra  illustrations^  chiefly 
portraits  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  work^  and  a  fine  autograph 
letter  from  Bannister.  A  copy  of  the  scarce  Oxberry's  "  Dramatio 
Biography,"  issued  in  ninety-six  parts,  each  part  containing  a  memoir 
and  portrait  (in  character)  of  some  actor  or  actress  is  also  one  of  the 
former  Grant  White  volumes. 

Dramatic  Art  and  Criticism  includes  such  early  specimens  as 
Eymer  (1678  and  1693),  Hiffernan  (1772),  Croker  (1806),  as  well  as 
a  considerable  collection  of  recent  works^  such  as  those  of  Archer, 
Dntton,  Cook,  Fit^rald,  etc. 

The  works  discussing  the  morality  of  the  stage  may  be  r^arded  as 
evidence  of  a  growing  change  in  public  opinion,  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  present  century  being  yroy  and  previous  writers  oon. 

As  a  separate  department  of  the  general  library  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, the  dramatic  collection  is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  first  gifts  in 
its  behalf  being  made  only  two  years  since  by  an  alumnus  of  the 
institution  who  withholds  his  name.  The  same  vigilant  and  affec- 
tionate care  that  developed  the  McMillan  Shakespeare  Library  has 
been  active  here,  and  both  collections  are  likely  to  thrive,  being 
blessed  with  the  good  fortune  of  having  Professor  Demmon  for  their 
foster-father. 

Anna  B.  McMahan. 


HAMLET  AND  HAMLETS  VNCLE* 

|HE  most  casual  reader  of  this  tragedy  of  HanUd  must  feel 
that  he  is  reading  the  most  familiar  writing  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  more  hackneyed  than  Pope's  tinkling  ooup- 
letSy  or  the  smooth  lines  of  the  Elegy  in  a  OowUry 
Churchyard;  and  if  we  analyze  the  feeling  which  this  aspect  oiHamld 
arouses^  we  shall  see  that  it  differs  not  only  in  degree^  but  in  kind, 
from  the  sense  of  familiarity  which  these  other  works  excite. 

Every  writer^  however  little  he  has  produced^  has  felt  a  weariness, 
a  disgust  for  his  own  work.  The  phrases  moulded  by  his  half- 
unconscious  thought,  and  written  at  the  bidding  of  a  force  which  he 
hardly  recognizes  as  his  own  will,  have  a  strange  distaste  for  him. 
He  is  incapable  of  criticism,  however  willing.  It  is  a  feeling  akin 
to  this  which  we  recc^nize  in  reading  Hamlet.  Herein  lies,  perhaps, 
the  supreme  power,  the  unique  greatness  of  this  play.  Our  very 
impatience  of  its  lines  has  in  it  something  subjective.  Our  laughter 
at  the  generations  of  critics  who  have  battened  on  its  text  is  some- 
what like  our  secret  contempt  for  the  preacher,  at  his  hopeless  task 
of  pointing  the  faults  and  virtues  of  'man.  For  beneath  any  admi- 
ration for  critic  or.  preacher  lies  the  conviction  that  each  is  attack- 
ing what  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  nature. 

We  are  conscious  that  this  play  has  in  it,  as  a  whole,  something 
that  other  writings  have,  at  most,  in  parts.  It  has  passed  into  our 
life.  It  is  ''made  one  with  nature."  A  popular  musical  critid, 
in  a  passage  of  which  I  have  but  an  imperfect  recollection,  apologizes 
for  the  dreary  and  apparently  purposeless  pages  which  some  great 
musicians  have  left  behind  them.  His  explanation,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  is  that  the  aim  of  such  composers,  for  instance, 
as  Schubert  is  not  merely  to  give  to  their  fellows  the  outcome  of 
their  inspired  moments,  but  to  express  in  their  chosen  medium,  the 

*  Bead  before  the  Shakespeare  Club,  Montreal. 
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•every-day  humdrum  emotions  of  life.  Without  discussing  the  value 
of  this  apology^  the  fact  remains  that  the  mass  of  music-loving  man- 
kind has  chosen  to  enjoy  one  class  of  music^  and  to  leave  the  other  to 
the  admiration  of  certain  belated  enthusiasts.  In  literature,  Words- 
worth is  the  example  which  most  naturally  comes  to  mind  in  this 
relation.  And  with  Wordsworth  the  result  h&s  been  the  same  as  with 
Schubert. 

But  here,  in  Hamlet^  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  work  in  which 
'Shakespeare  has  achieved  the  result  at  which  others  have  aimed. 
Other  works  have  been  tried  by  the  unpitying  test  of  time,  wnd  of  the 
best,  only  fragments  survive.  If  a  hard  fate  should  force  us  to  read 
Ox^,  the  admired  tragedy  of  the  elegant  Mr.  Addison,  we  should 
prick  our  ears  at  such  words  as  "  My  voice  is  still  for  war,"  but  the 
play  as  a  whole  would  lull  us  to  slumber  with  a  monotony  wholly 
unfamiliar.  There  is  mitigation  for  the  exasperation  felt  on  hearing 
'^^  My  name  is  Nerval "  bawled  for  the  hundredth  time,  in  the  thought 
that  our  race  has  been  spared  any  memory  of  the  remainder  of  Douglas^ 
and  that  the  dust  lies  thick  on  the  other  works  of  the  respectable  Dr. 
^  Home;  and  so  it  is  with  many  a  greater  poet,  and  many  a  better 
work.  Nay,  even  Shakespeare  himself  has  not  another  play  to  every 
scene  of  which  we  all  naturally  and  instinctively  respond.  Hamlet 
hns  been  incorporated,  in  its  entirety,  into  our  individual  experience. 
Its  lofty  thoughts  have  become  the  unconscious  expression  of  our  best 
moments.  Its  very  weariness  and  staleness  are  part  of  <  ourselves.  It 
is  a  rare  success  for  any  writer  to  have  created  one  character  which 
^shall  be  recognized  as  typical,  one  man  who  shall  live  with  the  life  of 
Giles  Overreach  or  Colonel  Newcome.  But  here  we  have  a  play  in 
which  the  speech  of  every  character  has  been  accepted  as  the  final 
and  inevitable  expression  of  his  kind.  The  cynical  talk  of  Pendennis 
has  not  superseded  the  maxims  of  Polonius  as  the  absolutely  truthful 
speech  of  an  old  worldling.  The  very  rant  of  the  players  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  permanent  afflictions  of  life ;  and  their  rugged 
Pyrrhus  and  ^^  mobled  queen  "  jar  on  us  &s  palpably  and  as  nearly 
;as  the  hoarse  whisper  of  the  latest  hero  of  melodrama,  or  the  jingle 
of  opera-bouffe. 
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And  as  with  the  talk  of  the  people  in  Hamletf  so  with  the  words 
that  speak  of  nature.  For  in  real  life,  the  only  thoughts,  perhaps, 
which  ^'  neither  listlessness  nor  mad  endeavour  "  can  affect,  the  feel- 
ings which  remain  untouched  bj  passion,  undimmed  by  time,  are 
those  which  have  their  source  in  nature.  So  in  Hamlet;  while  we 
resent  the  talk  of  the  characters  at  times  with  the  personal  resentment 
which  we  feel  at  other  irritating  platitudes  of  daily  life,  the  lines  that 
tell  of  external  nature  come  home  to  us  with  all  their  early  freshness. 
Admirable  in  sureness  and  lightness  are  the  quiet  touches  by  which 
the  atmosphere  of  night  and  early  morning  is  suggested. 

Bat,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  Eastern  hill : 

And  the  soft  breath  of  dawn  steals  on  us, 
The  long-drawn  sigh  of  waking  nature. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire,  — I,  iv,  89. 

says  the  poor  ghost,  and,  with  the  swift  conviction  of  thought,  we  feel 
that  in  that  grim  talk  the  night  of  phantoms  and  shadows  has  indeed 
passed.  The  morning  is  come,  for  mortal  action  and  mortal  suffering; 
The  sense  of  absolute  truthfulness  and  inevitableness  that  pervades 
the  play  finds  its  supreme  expression  in  Hamlet  himself.  He  i» 
accepted  as  a  whole.  The  awful  irony  which  lays  on  him  the  very 
task  for  which  his  life  has  rendered  him  unfit,  his  agonized  struggle 
to  escape,  affect  us  with  the  pity  felt  for  a  living  man.  -  And  there  is- 
to  me  something  more,  even  than  this,  in  Hamlet.  De  Musset,  in 
a  celebrated  passage,  and  one  eminently  Shakespearian,  to  my  mind^ 
has  said : — 

All,  men  say  to  each  other  is  alike ;  the  thoughts  they  interchange  are 
almost  always  the  same  in  all  their  talk  ;  but  in  the  interior  of  these  iso* 
lated  machines,  what  windings,  what  secret  chambers !  Each  one  of  us 
carries  a  world  within  him ;  an  unknown  world  that  lives  and  dies  in 
silence.    What  solitudes  are  these  mortal  frames  I 

Into  that  secret  chamber  we  have  peered  once ;  the  silent  heart  haa 
for  once  broken  into  speech.  For  whom  do  we  know  as  we  know 
Hamlet? 
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The  insarmountable  difficulty  in  such  creation  is  that  in  nature 
man  is  mobile^  ever  defying  calculation^  while  the  created  man  must 
harden  into  the  fixed  lines  of  the  type.  In  Hamlet  it  is  essentially 
this  shifting,  changeable,  unstable  element  that  has  been  realized. 
His  inconsistencies  are  wondered  at,  but  accepted,  with  the  uncon- 
scious deference  to  a  living  fact  which  we  accord  to  no  other  character 
in  fiction.  We  criticize  Hamlet,  pity  him,  admire  him,  sneer  at  him, 
but  always  as  a  living  man.  It  is  a  human  soul  in  its  agony  that  i& 
unveiled  to  our  eyes.     He  is  '^  a  thing  immortal ''  as  ourselves. 

It  is  in  scarcely  acknowledged  reference  to  this  phenomenal  human- 
ity of  Hamlet,  to  the  suggestion  of  the  infinitely  many-sided  human  soul 
which  he  conveys,  that  we  speak  of  anything  essentially  incomplete 
as  being  like  HanUet  without  the  Prince.  '  Indeed,  every  personage 
in  this  play  must  be  studied  in  his  relations  to  that  unhappy  central 
figure. 

Most  of  all  is  this  true  of  Claudius.  There  are  two  &mily  groups 
in  Hamlet:  Polonius,  Laertes,  Ophelia  form  one.  Their  common 
and  distinctive  quality  is  that  their  nature  is  limited.  The  limitation 
in  Polonius  takes  the  form  of  superficiality,  which  is  instinctively 
felt  in  his  best  words.  In  his  children  it  is  seen  rather  in  their  nar- 
rowness of  nature.  Their  gamut  of  feeling  is  composed  of  notes  true 
in  quality,  but  is  limited  in  compass.  Opposed  to  these  is  the  royal 
family :  Hamlet,  his  fitther,  and  his  uncle.  In  each  of  these,  even  in 
the  poor  murdered  king,  heard  only  after  death,  we  recognize  the 
attribute  which  should  distinguish  a  great  dynasty — a  breadth  and 
depth  of  nature  marks^them  all.  They  are  all  powerful.  This 
was  a  young  man  whose  studies  had  shows  lea;^  in  Hamlet,  but 
he  developed  unduly  the  reflective  side  of  his  character.  To 
me,  the  saddest  thing  in  the  play  is  the  death  of  Hamlet,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  which 
had  threatened  his  reason.  In  the  last  scenes  we  feel  that  he  is  in- 
deed of  the  stuff  of  which  kings  are  made.  In  the  royal  calm  and 
breadth  of  his  words  we  see  the  kingly  attributes  so  marked  in  his 
father  and  uncle. 

For  Claudius  is,  in  his  most  obvious  aspect,  a  kingly  man.     The- 
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V — 
only  one  who  would  deny  it  is  Hamlet,  and  that  only  in  momenta  of 
frenzy,  and  when  thinking  rather  of  his  d^d  father's  virtues.  A 
wicked  king  is  Claudius,  but  always  a  king./  He  and  his  brother  had 
lived  at  court  together,  companions  in  arms  s%d  friends.  Two  brave 
■and  gifted  men.  And  then,  Claudius  loved  his  brother's  wife.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  Arthur  and  Lancelot.  Two  great  natures,  but  one  is 
pure  to  the  core^  perfectly  tempered  spirit,  while  in  the  other  there 
as  one  weak  spotTi 

The  Ghost's  speech  makes  it  clear  that  Claudius'  love  for  Gertrude 
was  the  cause  of  his  fall.  That  love  was  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
crime.  Like  the  love  of  Lancelot  for  Guinevere,  it  was  knit  into  his 
-strong  life,  and  could  die  only  with  him.  Much  later,  when  the  flush 
of  passion  was  gone,  and  when  he  had  long  realized  the  moral  ruin 
into  which  this  love  had  plunged  him,  he  said : — 

For  myself— 
My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which — 
She's  so  coQJUDCtive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.  —IV,  vii,  12. 

■and  this  is  literally  true. 

Claudius  yielded  and  fell.  Once  on  the  throne,  he  was  every  inch 
^  king.  We  must  remember  that  there  was  no  usurpation  of  young 
Hamlet's  position.  Even  the  Prince  does  not  suggest  that  the  crown 
«did  not  come  to  Claudius  of  right,  till  he  knew  of  his  own  father's 
murder. 

Hamlet  was  dead,  and  Claudius  reigned  ii^his  stead.'  He  seems  to 
have  tried  to  do  justly.  The  people  obeyed  him.  Arty  wonder  at  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  wife  did  not  prevent  unquestioned  respect 
:and  submission.  He  had  achieved  his  end,  and  he  settled  down  to 
that  saddest  of  human  endeavour,  the  effort  to  live  as  if  the  past  did 
not  contain  a  crime.  He  will  be  a  just  and  righteous  king,  a  worthy 
-successor  to  his  murdered — no,  not  his  murdered,  his  dead — ^brother. 
/^  And  in  the  pomp  of  court  ceremonial,  or  in  the  exercise  of  kingly 
.prerogative,  or  in  the  ecstacy  of  sated  desire,  he  succeeds  for  a  moment 
in  forgetting.  But  when  he  is  alone — I  know  of  nothing  more  pathetic 
than  the  contrast  between  those  balanced  periods,  the  studied  antithesis 
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which  is  his  public  speech,  and  the  broken  utterings  of  his  lonely 
prayer.  He  is  not  playing  with  the  foil  of  diplomacy  now,  not  ban- 
dying compliments  with  old  Polonius.  He  is  alone  with  his  pod.  A 
weaker  man  would  perhaps  have  carried  hi&  self-deception  into  hia 
solitude,  but  not  so  Claudius.  When  he  is  alone,  not  Hamlet  himself 
could  have  gazed  more  unflinchingly  into  the  abyss  of  his  guilt.        "^ 

'^  May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence,?'  he  asks,  and  with 
that  he  kneels  to  pray.  When  he  rises  his  fate  is  sealed.  '^  My  words 
fly  up/'  he  says,  "  my  thoughts  remain  below."  He  cannot  pray.  He 
has  made  the  choice,  has  retained  the  o£Eenoe  and  rejected  the  pardon.. 
How  near  he  was  to  repentance^  how  nearly  Hamlet  came  to- 
gaining  the  crown  by  the  voluntary  retirement  of  the  king,  Hamlet 
will  never  know. 

From  this  day,  Claudius  grows  desperate.  He  will  reign,  at  no- 
matter  what  price.  Is  Hamlet  dangerous?  Then  let  Hamlet  die. 
The  wild  beast  is  roused  in  him  now,  as  it  was  in  Macbeth,  and 
woe  be  to  the  man  who  stands  in  his  path.  And  so  he  goes  to 
his  death.  But,  to  the  last,  in  this  wild  despairing  man,  some  strains 
of  his  early  nobility  assert  themselves.  He  is  not  ^^  made  of  stuff  so 
flat  and  dull"  that  he  can  let  his  ^^ beard  be  shook  with  danger 
and  think  it  pastime."  There  speaks  the  brother  of  the  old  valiant 
king  who  conquered  Fortinbras. 

When  Claudius  faces  the  armed  mob  with  the  trumpet  words — 

Do  not  fear  our  person. 
There'd*  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would.       —IV,  v,  122. 

he  is,  for  one  moment  more,  the  righteous  king  that  he  had  striven  so- 
hard  to  believe  himself.  Long  before  this,  he  had  convinced  himself 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt.  He  had  seen  but  too  clearly  how 
the  two  paths  diverged,  and  had  forever  chosen  the  downward  one. 
But  in  this  crisis,  which  involved  at  once  the  defence  of  his  throne 
and  a  call  on  his  personal  courage,,  the  old  hope  inspired  him  to  that 
great  speech;  and  so  it  comes  that  the  supreme  expression  of  the 
divinity  of  kingship  comes  from  a  guilty  and  wretched  king. 

But  this  is  the  last  flicker  of  a  flame  which  he  must  doubtless  have 
thought  dead.    When  the  BK>ment  of  excitement  is  over  he  is  again,. 
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^d  to  the  last,  a  conscious  criminal^  keeping  of  his  old  self  only  his 
bravery  and  the  habit  of  command.  So  he  lives  on.  Then  his 
deep-laid  plan  fails,  and  he  is  killed,  by  accident  rather  than  by  design 
of  Hamlet  His  last  words  are  a  royal  call  to  his  {Hends.  His  was 
not  a  natare  for  confession  or  repentance.  ^His  strength  of  purpose 
held  fast  for  evil  as  it  might  have  for  good.  And,  indeed,  I  doubt 
that  to  himself  he  would  have  confessed  regret,  for  the  Queen  was 
dead.  The  star  moved  in  his  sphere  no  more.  He  ha<]^sold  his 
soul,  and  its  price  was  gone. 

N.  T.  RlELLE. 


TEE  BIBMINOHAM  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL 

LIBRARY. 

|HE  Shakespeare  Library  of  the  Midland  metropolis  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  8,000  volumes,  besides  other  articles 
of  interest;  and  even  if  the  Shakespeare  Library  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  proves  ultimately  as  successful  as  its 
sponsors  anticipate,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  compete  in 
attractiveness  and  in  completeness  with  its  Birmingham  rival. 

This  highly  interesting  and  very  valuable  memorial  of  "  the  liter- 
ary glory  of  England'^  in  the  real  capital  of  the  great  poet's  own 
county  was  established  at  the  Shakespearian  tercentenary  in  1864,  in 
connection  with  the  large  town  free  library.  It  owes  its  formation 
to  the  continued  exertions  of  the  late  Q«orge  Dawson  and  that  well- 
known  Shakespearian  scholar  Sabuel  Timmins.  The  original  idea 
given  words  by  Greorge  Dawson  as  early  as  April,  1861,  and  which 
has  been  exactly  carried  out,  was  that  the  library  ^^  should  contain, 
as  far  as  practicable,  every  edition  and  every  translation  of  Shake- 
speare; all  the  commentators,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  in  shorty 
every  book  connected  with  the  life  or  works  of  our  great  poet'* 
The  corporation  provided  within  the  free  library  the  special  room 
for  the  collection  of  Shakespearian  literature  which  the  committee 
had  accumulated  and  presented  to  the  town ;  and,  special  donations 
having  been  made,  a  lai^  sum  was  spent  upon  some  tasteful  oak 
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<sarving  on  the  bookcases^  oornioes^  and  panels  of  the  door,  "by  which 
the  monumental  character  of  the  library  has  been  largely  increased." 
The  funds  at  the  committee's  disposal  made  it  possible  to  buy  a 
number  of  volumes^  and  generous  friends^  not  only  in  Birmingham 
and  the  Midlands^  but  throughout  the  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent^ sent  many  useful  and  rare  giA?. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1868,  the  number  of  books  had  reached 
the  total  of  1,239.  During  1869,  two  hundred  volumes,  fifty  of 
which  had  been  presented,  were  added,  the  committee  spending 
about  £300  within  the  twelve  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke  had,  from  Italy,  greatly  helped  forward  the  memorial  library,  • 
while  the  Birmingham  Shakespeare  Club  had  made  its  henceforth 
annual  presentation  of  a  Shakespearian  work.  In  1870  no  fewer 
than  1,214  volumes  were  added,  and  in  January,  1871,  the  library 
contained  as  many  as  3,463.  In  1877  the  number  stood  at  6,739, 
of  which  4,438  volumes  were  in  English.  On  January  11,  1879, 
came  the  great  fire,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  free  library  build- 
ing. Only  a  handful  of  the  contents  of  the  Shakespeare  Room  was 
found  among  the  books  saved,  and  the  friends  of  the  Memorial 
Library  had  practically  to  start  from  the  beginning  again.  Several 
of  the  most  priceless  books  and  pamphlets  were  unfortunately  among 
those  lost  in  the  flames. 

The  calamity  which  had  befallen  Birmingham  seemed,  ho\^ever, 
only  to  arouse  even  a  wider  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  Shakespeare 
Library,  and  books  were  sent  from  all  sides  by  devoted  collectors. 
The  German  Shakespeare  Society,  for  distance,  got  together  specimens 
of  everything  in  print  and  otherwise  available  in  Germany,  and  sent 
over  the  valuable  selection  as  a  free  gift;.  The  Memorial  Library 
Committee,  on  its  part,  found  little  difficulty  in  raising  money  to  meet 
in  some  ways  the  losses  which  had  been  suffered ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
by  this  time,  not  only  has  the  original  collection  been  restored  to  its 
former  proportions,  but  many  important  additions  have  been  made. 
In  the  new  and  handsomely  ftirnished  free  reference  and  lending 
library,  .which  was  promptly  built,  a  little  room  was,  as  before,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library  committee,  and 
ia  now,  with  its  chaste  carvings  and  appropriate  fittings,  one  of  the 
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chief  attractions  of  Birmingham.  The  library  is  the  property  of  the- 
corporation,  which  in  return  engages  to  provide  in  perpetuity  a  suit- 
able room  for  the  preservation  and  supervision  of  the  books,  etc.,  and 
for  their  necessary  inspection  by  students  and  the  general  public.  It 
also  agrees  to  make  every  year  a  reasonable  addition  to  the  collection* 
To  see  that  the  municipality's  undertaking  is  duly  carried  out,  a  small 
committee,  membership  in  which  is  secured  by  a  certain  annual  sub- 
scription, has  been  formed,  and  with  the  money  in  its  hands  from 
members'  fees  endeavors  to  secure  for  the  library  works  with  the 
expense  of  which  the  corporation  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  bur- 
dening the  ratepayers.  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins  acts  as  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  MuUins,  the  chief  librarian  of 
the  free  library,  serves  as  librarian. 

That  every  year  the  number  of  volumes  is  substantially  increased 
goes  without  saying.  Last  year  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  several 
hundred  being  added.  The  Memorial  Library  at  the  end  of  December 
contained  8,004  volumes,  particularised  as  follows : — 

Vols.  Total. 


•« 
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891 

904 ^2006 

145 


•• 


tt 


186 
179- 
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Vols.  ToUl. 
Bnglisb  editions  or  selections  2010 
separate  plajrs   and 

poems......... 814 

"Ana" 2095 4910 

German  editions  or  selections   021 
**       separate  plays  and 

poems ~*>... 

"      "Ana" ..... 

French  editions  or  selections 

"      separate   plays  and 

poems...  MM'*  ••.*••  .....M^M 

"       "Ana" 

Italian  editions 19 

"      selections 19 

"      separate  plays 74 

"      •*Ana" - 

Batch  editions...... 12 

"     separate  plays 86 

"     "Ana" 

Bnssian  editions 16 

separate  plays.........     42 

"Ana" - ft 

Swedish  editions 28 

"        separate  plays.........     14 

"        "Ana" 

Hungarian  editions  or  selec- 

tions...*..M... .......     ^j 

'*         separate  plays.....     14 


Hangarian  "Ana 


tf 


................. 


11- 

10 

11 


166 


90 


66 


66 


Danish  editions 

"      separate  plays........... 

"       "Ana " 4^— 

Spanish  edl  tions  or  selections  12 

"      separate  plays«........«  16 

"       "Ana" «....  4^— 

Polish  editions 14 

^*    separate  plays... 10—— 

Bohemian  edition , 9 

"        separate  plays......  4 

**  **  Ann.  *'  fl 

Greek  separate  plays..... 14^— 

Finnish  separate  plays  and 

"  Ana" 

Icelandic  separate  plays....... 

Portuguese  separate  plays.... 

Croatian  separate  plays......... 

Frisian  selection  and  play.... 

Latin  separate  plays 

Roumanian  separate  plays.. 

Welsh  separate  plays - 

Flemish  separate  play .* 

Ukraine  edition , 
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Wallachian  separate  play....^ 
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The  mo6t  important  reoent  additions  have  been  the  purchase^  at  a 
cost  of  £106^  of  the  first  issue  of  the  third  folio^  dated  1663^  which 
is  extremely  rare,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  destroyed  in  the  1879 
fire.  Valuable  acquisitions  are  also  the  Hanmer  (Oxford)  edition  of 
1734  and  the  quarto  edition  of  the  late  J.  Payne  Collier.  The 
library  has  now  upon  its  shelves,  among  other  rarities,  the  first  four 
folio  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  In  1869  a  catalogue  was  pub* 
lished  giving  a  list  of  all  the  editions  then  known,  not  only  editions 
actually  possessed,  but  every  edition  of  which  there  was  any  record 
in  any  bibliography  or  catalogue,  and  this  was  thought  to  exhaust 
all  possibilities  in  the  way  of  editions.  Since  then,  nevertheless^  the 
existence  of  forty  or  fifty  editions,  of  which  there,  had  been  no  record^ 
has  been  discovered,  and  these  are  now  in  the  Birmingham  Memorial 
Library.  There  are  still  218  editions  wanted,  and  these  it  is  hoped 
to  secure  by  purchase  or  donation.  The  library  confadns,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  sixty-three  out  of  the  seventy-five  editions  known  to  have 
been  published  between  1623  and  1800.  Nothing  is  more  curiou» 
than  to  notice  the  relative  interest  manifested  in  the  various  plays,  as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  reprinted.  These 
particulars  are  shown  in  the  catalogue,  which  is  of  itself  well  worth 
an  hour's  inspection. 

Any  person,  Birmingham  ratepayer  or  stranger,  is  freely  allowed 
to  refer  to  any  volume  in  the  Memorial  Library  as  soon  as  he  has  filled 
up  one  of  the  forms  lying  before  him,  which  simply  requires  the 
applicant's  name  and  address  and  the  catalogue  number  of  the  volume 
asked  for.  The  fibrst  folios,  it  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say,  are  not 
ordinarily  exposed  for  the  casual  applicant.  Simple  curiosity  hunters 
are  provided  with  the  reprints  only.  In  addition  to  the  more  than 
8,000  volumes  which  the  Memorial  Library  contains,  there  have  been 
brought  together  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits  of  Shakespeare. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Library  Committee  is  to  secure  a  copy  of 
every  edition  of  Shakespeare,  irrespective  of  merit — ^to  carry  out,  in 
fiict,  Greorge  Dawson's  original  suggestion,  in  order  that  this  carefully 
made  Warwickshire  collection  of  memorials  of  Shakespeare  may  be 
in  every  sense  as  complete  as  possible. — PaR  MdU  Budget. 


Open  Courl. 


That's  »  qaeation ;  how  staall  we  try  It t 

^The  Oomedy  qfBirror$,  V,  1,  «2U 

In  this  ru  be  impartial;  be  yoa  Jadge 

Of  your  own  oanse. 

'-'Mecuure/or  Meamare,  V,  i,  168. 


THE  BOTTLE-ALE  QUE81I0N. 

In  ihe  June  namber,  Mr.  Morgan  asks,  '^  Was  there  any  ale  in 
battles  in  those  days ?'^ 

This  question  appears  to  be  answered  by  Shakespeare  himself,  for 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  1  Henry  IV:  II,  iv,  to  find  the  words: 
"  Away,  yon  bottle-ale  rascal.'^ 

These  words  oertainly  indicate  that,  in  the  British  vernacular  of 
to*day.  Mistress  Doll ''  thinks  small  beer  "  of  Ancient  Pistol,  and  that 
the  ale  served  in  bottles  in  Shakespeare's  day,  was  despised  by  Falstaffs 
boon  companions.  Perhaps  it  was  that  same  beverage  of  which  Prinoe 
Hal,  a  little  earlier  in  the  same  play,  speaks  when  he  says  to  Poins : 
*'  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? '' 

Let  us  allow  Mr.  Donnelly  all  the  comfort  he  can  derive  from 

Shakespeare's  bottle-ale.    We  can  afford  to  be  generous  to  that  extent. 

Jonathan  Turnbull. 
NorvAohf  Cbnn. 

8HAKEBPEARE8  DEWBERRIES. 

In  Shakespeabiana  for  June^  1888,  page  288,  there  is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  London  Timee  in  regard  to  the  ^*  Dewberry,"  and  tibat  it 
is  a  Warwickshire  name.    The  berry  spoken  of  grows  extensively  in 
all  of  our  fields,  railroad  ^*  clumps,"  etc.,  and  is  known  to  every  child 
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and  "pickaninny''  by  no  other  name  than  "Dewberry/'  It  is  a 
large,  luscious  berry,  much  larger  and  sweeter  than  the  blackberry. 
I  am  told  that  in  the  Northern  States  this  berry  is  known  as  the 
^'  running  blackberry."  Perhaps  some  Warwickshire  emigrant  recog- 
nized the  berry^  and  forever  fixed  upon  it  its  Shakespearian  name. 

Chables  ^E.  Chidneb. 
JSoraaUonj  Miss. 


SKz^le5pe2iLre  Socielies. 


Saoh  a  holy  wltoh 
That  he  enchants  Booletles  Into  him ; 
Half  all  men*8  hearts  are  his.  Cl/mbelinet  I,  y\,  186. 


« 


The  Fbedonia  Shakespeare  Club  (N.  Y.)  sends  us  an  attrac- 
tive^ well-printed^  twelve-page  pamphlet^  containing  ils  programme 
for  1888-'9 ;  its  constitution  and  by-laws^  which  are  very  sensible  and 
provide  for  work ;  and  a  standing  '^  analysis  for  use  in  the  preparation 
of  papers  on  the  various  plays  "  as  follows : — 

Chronological  proofs,  external  and  Internal.  Outline  of  plot ;  on  what 
does  it  turn  ?  Condition  of  the  text  as  to  correctness.  What  of  the  title ; 
its  rank  as  compared  with  other  .plays  of  the  same  period  ?  How  long  a  time 
is  comprised  in  the  action  ?  Analyze  the  two  central  characters.  By  what 
individual  characteristics  are  the  people  grouped  around  them  distin- 
guished? Whathy-play  in  the  drama?  What  of  its  poetic  excellence? 
Proportion  of  endnstopped  lines,  rhymes,  extra  syllables,  etc 

Also  these  "  Questions  by  the  way^  for  constant  use  in  the  study  of 
the  plays : — '' 

Read  one  scene,  then  review,  any  member  being  called  on  tot  explana- 
tion. Point  out  and  give  full  explanation  of :  (1)  Classical  and  mythologi- 
cal allusions ;  (2)  Scriptural  allusions  and  parallels ;  (8)  Figures  of  speech ; 
(4)  Allusions  to  customs  and  occasions  now  obsolete ;  (5)  Obsolete  words ; 
(6)  Parallel  passages  in  other  plays;  (7)  References  to  works  of  other 
authors ;  (8)  Historical  or  geographical  allusions. 
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The  plays  to  be  studied  doriiig  the  season  are :  1  and  2  Henry 
IVj  Merry  Wives,  Henry  F,  and  Much  Ado,  and  the  following  sub- 
jects for  papers,  with  discussion^  are  assigned  to  different  members : 
"  Wales :  Owen  Gleudower,"  "  The  Crusades/' ''  The  House  of  Doug- 
lass/* "  Literature  and  Commerce  of  the  Fifteenth  Century/'  "  The 
Renaissance  in  Art/' "The  Percies  and  Northumberland/'  "West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  Hall  of  Westminster/'  "  Review  of  the  Play 
with  Historical  Sketch  of  Henry  IV/'  "  Windsor  Castle  and  its 
Neighborhood/'  "  Character  Study  of  Queen  EKaibeth/'  "  A  Limited 
Discussion  of  the  Baconian  Theory  "  to  be  held  at  the  mid-year  meet- 
ing, "  The  Golden  Age  of  Literature/'  "  Analysis  of  the  Play :  Crit- 
ique of  Falstaff 's  Character/'  "  Character  Study  of  Maiy  Queen  of 
Soots/'  "  English  Universities/'  "  Foreshadowings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion/' "  Victorious  Acts  of  King  Henry  V/'  "  Analysis  of  Henry 
V/'  "  The  Growth  and  Influence  of  the  Theatre/'  "  Home  Life  in 
England  During  Elizabeth's  Reign/'  "Critique  of  Beatrice  and  Bene- 
dick and  their  Distinguished  Stage  Interpreters." 

In  the  list  pf  Shakespeare  Societies  printed  in  the  February  Shake- 
8P£ARIANA^  this  club  was  wrongly  described  as  being  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School  of  Fredonia.  It  is  entirely  independent  of 
this  school;  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  reception  room  of  the  library 
building;  enjoying  also  free  access  to  the  library.  This  club  oelebrated 
Shakespeare's  birthday  by  an  entertainment  addressed  to  both  the 
physical  and  mental  nature.  One  of  the  courses — An  "intellectual 
salad  " — consisted  of  lettuce  leaves  made  of  tissue  paper  of  different 
tints  of  green;  in  imitation  of  nature's  best  efforts  in  that  direction. 
On  each  leaf  was  written  a  Shakespearian  quotation^  and  every  one 
had  the  privily  of  taking  leaves  as  many  times  as  she  oould  correctly 
name  the  play  from  which  the  quotation  was  taken.  The  one  who 
did  best  had  a  copy  of  the  "  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book  "  as  a  reward ; 
and  the  one  who  failed  to  state  correctly  in  regard  to  any  of  the  quo- 
tations she  happened  to  draw,  received  a  touching  appeal  in  the  shape 
of  a  copy  of  "  Shakespeare  Forget-me-nots." 

Th£  Montreal  Shakespeabe  Club,  ^4th  meeting,  March 
19th;  1888.     Essays  on  Macbeth, — The  first  was  a  contributioQ  from 
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Hev.  Dr.  Norman,  and  consisted  of  "Some  General  Remarks  Upon 
the  Play/'  in  which  an  analysis  of  the  plot  and  the  leading  characters 
was  given,  together  with  the  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stirling  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Macbeth :  A  Psycho- 
logical Stady.^'  After  Macbeth's  character  had  been  analysed,  the 
influence  of  the  temptations  over  him  was  shown  to  result  in  his  be- 
•cbming  a  monomaniac.  Mr.  F.  McLennan  then  read  on  the  ^'  Double 
Time  of  the  Play."  The  theories  of  Christopher  North  and  of  Mr. 
Halpin  were  discussed  with  reference  to  Othello  and  the  Merohard  of 
Venice^  but  the  double  time  of  this  play  did  not  seem  to  fit  in  with 
either.  Mr.  R.  Stirling  concluded  with  a  paper  on  Witches^ 
which  treated  of  the  subject  of  witchcraft  in  England,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  position  of  the  witches  in  this  play.  All  the  essays  were  fol* 
lowed  by  discussion. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  on  Shakespeare's  birthday,  April  23d. 
Mr.  Short  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  MacGillycuddy  in  the  vice-chair. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twenty-two.  After  dinner  the  usual  toasts  were 
given,  interspersed  with  Shakespearian  and  other  old  English  songs. 

29th  meeting.  May  7th,  1888.  Essays  on  AW  a  Well  that  Ends 
Well. — Mr.  Brown  b^an  with  a  paper  on  "  Helena,''  After  defining 
her  position  in  the  play,  he  gave  an  analysis  of  her  character ;  she  was 
a  girl  of  strong  affections,  altogether  unselfish  and  very  determined. 
Her  motives  and  actions  throughout  the  play  were  then  discussed ; 
she  entirely  sunk  her  own  feelings,  and  acted  for  the  sake  of  Ae  one 
she  loved.  As  the  poet  reveals  her,  we  may  see  the  complete  triumph 
over  self.  Mr.  Harris  then  read  on  "  Bertram."  The  essayist  com- 
menced with  a  sketch  of  his  probable  appearance;  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  him  we  must  not  forget  his  youth,  his  pride,  his  sensuous- 
ness,  and  his  being  misled  by  Parolles.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
sympathy  with  him  on  account  of  his  being  pursued  by  a  woman 
older  and  more  experienced  than  himself;  in  these  days  marriages 
were  as  a  rule  dictated  by  superiors,  but  he  was  a  youth  who  wished 
to  make  his  own  choice.    His  character  is  not  drawn  so  much  to  make 
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him  interesting  as  to  show  the  working  of  the  action  'of  the  play*. 
Helena  has  such  a  strongs  good  nature  that  we  may  hope  she  was  able 
to  exercise  an  elevating  influence  over  him.  Both  papers  were  fol- 
lowed by  discussion.  In  addition  to  these  the  following  papers  have 
also  been  read  before  the  club :  *^  Shakespeare's  Men/'  by  Mr.  Marler  ; 
'^Shakespeare's  Clowns  and  Fools/'  by  Mr.  Short;  ^^Shakespeare  on 
the  Social  Life  of  His  Day/'  by  Mr.  MacOillicuddy ;  ''  Shakespeare's- 
Lyrics/'  by  Mr.  Gould  /'  "  The  Principal  Shakespearian  Actors  from 
1567  to  1679/'  by  Mr.  W.  McLennan. 

F.  T.  Short,  Hm.  Sec. 

The  Nashville  Query  Club  (Tenn.)  is  fortunate  in  its  leader,. 
Mts.  C.  M.  Harris,  the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Ouimberland  Predyy-^ 
tericm.  In  making  Philadelphia  a  flitting  visit,  having  been  called 
thither  by  the  recent  important  session  of  the  Presbyterian  synod,  she 
brought  this  magazine  good  tidings  of  this  club's  interest  in  studying 
Shakespeare.  One  of  the  features  of  the  past  year's  meetings  has  been 
the  memorizing  of  selected  passages,  in  the  hope  that  thus  the  beauty 
of  Shakespeare  might  be  laid  close  to  the  hearts  of  these  young  people.. 
And  at  the  closing  meeting,  a  pleasing  novelty  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings was  the  bringing  in  of  a  great  china  bowL  full  of  the  thick,  dark,, 
southern  magnolia  leaves:  the  first  member  of  the  class  who  took 
one  of  these  leaves  finding  upon  it  a  pasted  slip  bearing  a  quotation.  If 
she  could  not  tell  the  play  from  whence  it  was  chosen,  it  was  passed  on 
to  the  next,  and  a  fresh  leaf  offered  her,  and  so  on  and  on,  until  the 
whol^group  were  putting  their  heads  together  over  these  living  leaver 
of  poetry.  She  who  finally  placed  the  most  quotations  and  had  the 
biggest  heap  of  leaves  in  her  lap  was  given  the  bowl  to  hold  her 
laurels.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  interest  was  excited  by  a  kind  of 
Shakespeare  masking  in  which  each  one  chose  a  character  to  person- 
ate, and  all  tried  to  guess  what  the  personations  of  the  others'  were» 
All  answers  had  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  characters,  the  questions- 
not,  and  a  limited  number  of  questions  was  allowed  each  one.  The 
clever  guesser  who  unmasked  the  most  of  her  companions  was  re* 
warded  by  receiving  Dyer's  Folk  Lore  of  Shakespeare.  The  club  votes 
to  continue  next  year  its  Shakespeare  study. 
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The  Philadelphia  Shakespeare  Society,  a  worthy  follower 
'of  its  predecessor  of  almost  the  same  name,  held  its  fifteenth  annual 
dinner  on  Friday,  May  18th,  instead  of  April  23d,  as  usual,  because 
of  the  absence  from  the  city  of  a  number  of  its  members.  We  are 
indebted  to  its  secretary,  A.  J.  Hemphill,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  its  hand- 
somely printed  bill-of-fare.  On  its  front  it  bears  the  Shakespeare 
arms,  surmounting  the  name  of  .the  society  and  the  dates 
'^1872-1888,''  and  its  four  broad  pages  catry  assurance  of  rare 
good  eating  ushered  in  by  appropriate  quotations  from  Mecuure 
for  Measure,  the  play  studied  during  the  past  season,  and  the 
whole  fitly  concluded  with  ^^Literaiy  Diversions''  by  the  members 

present. — 

'<  Buch  meh  of  sort  and  suite  as  are  to  meeto 

Enough  to  make  Fellowshipe." 

The  WmcHESTER  College  Shaespere  Society  sends  its 
calendar  for  the  past  Lent  term  of  1888,  as  follows :  January  28th, 
Ihnon  of  Athens;  February  4th,  Temped  (open  night).  February 
11th,  MidmmrMr'NigkPa  Dream \  February  18th,  no  Reading; 
February  25th  and  March  3d,  Hamlet;  March  10th  and  17th,  Cbno- 
lanuB.  The  papers  read  before  the  society  were :  On  '^  Timon  of  Athens,'' 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Hawkins ;  on  "  Hamlet/'  by  A.  H.  Child ;  on  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  by  A.  R.  Hamilton ;  on  '^  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  by 
R.  S.  Brinton. 


Reviews. 


Observations, 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

The  tenour  of  my  book. 

—Much  Ado  Alxmt  Nothing,  IV,  1, 108. 


A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
nees,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Vol.  VII.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    1888.    8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  479. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  book  whose  survey  would  yield 
a  Shakespeare  lover  a  deeper,  more  abiding  pleasure  than  the  last 
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volume  of  the  Variorum  edition.  Its  scope  is  so  liberal^  its  reeearcb 
so  thoroagh^  its  choice  of  material  at  once  so  unabiassed  and  so  judidoos^ 
— as  though  its  Editor  had  said,  '^  Evenly  democratic  shall  be  to  me 
the  commonwealth  of  Shakespearian  opinions,  hot  let  me  see  to  it  that 
each  fellowship  send  its  best  representative  to  this  congress  call — " 
so  sound  are  its  rulings,  moreover,  and  so  fair  and  luminous  its  occa- 
sional pronunciations  of  judgment,  that  the  glow  of  appreciation, 
with  which  all  honest  men  greet  good  work,  is  sure  not  alone  to  testify 
for  the  worth  of  this  book,  but  to  tend  towards  the  honor  of  all  com- 
petent, true,  and  self*subjected  workmanship. 

''  Experience,^'  says  Dr.  Fumess  in  his  brief  prefi&oe,  "  has  deepened 
the  conviction  that  for  an  Edition  like  the  present,  the  befitting  Text 
is  that  of  the  First  Folio."  To  the  Folio  Text  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  Dramatis  Pereonos  given  first  in  the  Quarto  of  1637  is 
prefixed,  and  these  names  of  the  actors  are  made  the  appropriate  occa- 
sions for  a  series  of  notes  on  their  derivations.  From  the  various 
comments  here  collected  there  is  not  one  suggestion  of  the  significance 
underlying  these  mere  names  that  one  would  wish  to  miss ;  yet,  perhaps 
one  may  do  well  to  notice,  even  here  on  the  threshold  of  this  rich  book- 
ful  of  studious  guesses  at  Shakespeare,  that,  while  each  ingenious 
interpretation  may  serve  as  a  glancing  half-light  to  enhance  our 
pleasure  in  the  play  and  enrich  to  us  its  burden  of  intelligence,  no  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  of  these  surmises  can  be  furnished  with  any 
certificate  of  descent  from  the  motive  choice  of  Shakespeare  himself. 
The  old  ballad  of  Callebbe  Shillocke,  his  Prophesie:  or  the  lewes 
Prediction ;''  or  Scialac  the  '^  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus,  who  was 
living  in  1614;''  or  the  Messianic  name  of  Shiloh  in  Jacob's  mouth; 
or  the  mentioti  of  Richard  Shylock  of  Hoo,  County  of  Sussex,  in  the 
Battel  Abbey  Deeds  of  1435,  may  hint  somewhat  of  how  this  Jew  of 
the  Jews  came  to  be  called  Shylock,— or  rather,  any  and  all  of  these 
furbished-forth  instances  may  sufiBce  to  indicate  a  vein  or  two  of  the 
"  barren  metal "  current  at  the  time,  that  the  working  hand  of  Shake- 
speare may  conveniently  have  hit  upon.  The  names  of  Tuball  and  of 
Chus  may  well  have  been  taken  straight  from  Genesis ;  Grobbo's  name 
may  have  sprung  from  a  knowledge  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  its 
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like  in  Italy^  or  from  the  Venetian  stone  figure,  the  Grobbo  di  RiaJto; 
Jessica  may  have  been  to  the  poet  the  Iscah  of  the  King  James  Bible, 
-or  the  Hebrew  Jiscah,  a  '^  spy  or  looker  out ''  '^  to  gaze  on  Christian 
fools ;''  Nerissa  may  have  arisen  before  his  eyes  as  the^'  blaok-haired  f* 
^nd  Portia  of  the  '^  golden  fleece '^  have  found  her  name  fitting, 
iiooording  to  Ruskin's  surmise  that  '^  like  Perdita  '  lost  lady/  or  Cor- 
delia, '  heart  lady,'  Portia  is '  fortune  lady,' "  or  according  to  the  simple 
and  natural  conjecture  of  Dr.  Furness  that  Portia's  name  '^  together 
with  Bassanio's  direct  allusion  to  Brutus's  Portia  "  may  be  cited  to 
^show  the  deep  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  by 
^^  Julius  CsBsar  and  the  characters  grouped  arouud  him."  All  or  any 
of  these  traces  towards  the  secret  of  the  play's  workmanship  can  be 
nothing  more  than  motes  of  back-reflecting  light  that  float  within  ^'the 
larger  meaning"  of  the  poet's  craft  as  '^  something  dimmer."  They 
tell  more  of  the  working  of  power  upon  the  answering  mind  than  of 
the  operation  of  grace  within  the  most  external  sheath  of  his  creative 
mystery.  As  well  "  by  searching  find  out  God  "  as  sum  up  in  com- 
plete accompt  an  artist's  use  and  valuation  of  the  particular  atoms  of 
'day  he  fiishioned  to  a  rare  curve.  Seek,  ye  will  never  know ;  but  seek, 
ye  will  ever  joy  in  it  the  more. 

It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  limitations  of  the  search  to  the  heart  of 
the  mystery  are  recognized  by  the  Variorum  Editor,  with  the  reverence 
b^otten  of  full  wisdom,  while  the  curiosity  of  devotion  is  the  more 
intelligently,  strenuously,  and  persistently  exercised,  that  to  enjoy 
Shakespeare  as  well  as  to  study  him  the  Variorum  edition  is  adapted. 
Its  Editor  lays  modest  claim  for  it  in  his  preface.  It  is  merely  an 
edition  to  study  by,  he  implies,  while  ^^  to  read  and  enjoy  Shakespeare 
Any  text  will  suflSce."  Even  so,  but  there  is  enjoyment  and  enjoy- 
ment. Pleasure  has  qualities— development  be  thanked  for  it !  And 
the  deeper  pleasure  is  in  the  deeper  view.  Since  Spencer  has  pro- 
claimed to  us  the  far-leading  truths  that  scientific  study  revealed — 
the  relativity  of  knowledge,  and  the  co-operative  evolution  of  man  by 
men — Solomon's  pessimistic  sententiousness,  to  the  efiect  that  in  much 
wisdom  is  much  sorrow,  and  whoso  increaseth  learning  increaseth 
sorrow,  wears  a  short-sighted  look.     Here  is  a  contrary  instance. 
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What  more  wearisome  than  oenturieB  of  oommentator's  comments. 
Still,  for  those  who  can  subordinate  the  intrinsic  values  of  the  com- 
plezities  of  scholarly  studj  and  relate  them  jostlj  to  each  other,  to^ 
their  vaster  issue — the  interpretation  of  a  poet's  mind  and  art — and  to 
their  wider  meaning — the  mirroring  of  the  poet's  influence  upon  minds 
as  diverse  as  the  times  that  bred  them — to  read  and  enjoy  Shakespeare 
and  to  know  something  of  the  creative  touch  of  this  man  upon  men, 
no  other  text  than  this,  in  its  historic  setting,  will  sufBce. 

Tou  gossip-loving  public  who  devour  pettj  biographical  details  cf 
the  hair,  and  eyes,  the  gait,  and  habits,  letters,  and  small-talk  of  little 
men  of  letters,  here  is  a  masterly  picture  of  a  poet's  influence.  Hi» 
gloves,  and  his  arm-chair,  were  they  certified  by  a  College  of  Heralds^ 
could  not  bring  you  so  near  the  Shakespeare  in  him,  as  such  a  record 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  that  Shakespeare  in  you  and  in  all  men  to  which 
alone  Shakespeare  appeals.  The  long  descent  of  appreciation,  at- 
tempted valuation,  explanation,  correction,  arrogant,  unnecessary, 
judicious,  sympathetic,  and  true,  pedantic,  far-fetched,  dear-bought^ 
patient,  almost  adequate,  is  in  itself  a  scroll  '^  where  men  may  read 
strange  matters."  Through  it  all,  from  the  opening  discussion  on  the 
first  stroke  in  the  work — why  is  Antonio  sad  ? — ^to  the  parliament  oF 
disagreeing  doctors  on  the  soft  touches  at  the  finish  of  the  play  in  the 
moonlit  gardens  of  Belmont — the  patines  of  bright  gold  that  inlaid 
the  floor  of  heaven,  and  the  harmony  that's  in  immortal  souls — the 
scholarship  and  taste  of  the  Editor  holds  sway  and  reconcilement,  and 
sheds  illumination  as  impartial,  natural,  and  serene  as  sunlight.  Thifr 
"  noon  of  thought "  can  not  be  appreciated  fully  without  citation  of  all 
the  accompanying  comments  upon  a  given  point,  or  without  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  itself. — How  any  Shakespeare  lover  who  bears  & 
purse  can  refrain  from  owning  this  book  we  know  not. — But  we  may 
quote,  here,  at  least  the  few  words  with  which  the  interpretations,  fronk 
Warburton  to  Verplanck,  on  V,  i,  67,  are  closed. 

Bit  lesHoa,  looke  how  the  floore  of  heauen 
Is  thicke  inlayed  with  pattens  of  bright  g^Id, 
There's  not  tlie  smallest  orbe  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  Angell  sings, 
Btill  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubins. 

(and  see  on  to  line  143.> 
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I  find  a  difficulty  In  aooepthig  the  UBual  Interpretation  of  this  pasBage. 
It  certainly  does  seem  that*' orb''  refers  to  ''patlnes/'  and  that  the 
''patlnes  "  are  the  stars ;  and  If  this  reference  Is  not  to  be  evaded,  then  I 
yield ;  but  under  the  protest  that  to  compare  merely  luminous  points, 
always  silvery,  to  golden  objects  of  manifest  dimension,  thickly  Inlaying 
the  floor  of  heaven  like  a  tesselated  pavement,  is,  to  me,  to  say  the  least, 
strained.  The  planets  at  their  brightest  might  look  like  silver  patines, 
but  then  not  enough  of  them  are  visible  at  any  one  time  thickly  to  Inlay 
the  skies.  The  very  first  words  of  this  Scene  are,  *'The  moone  shines 
bright,"  and  If  any  one  impression  of  external  nature  Is  g^ven  to  us  up  to 
this  point  deeper  than  another,  It  is  that  the  landscape  Is  flooded  with 
brilliancy,  so  bright  that  Medea  could  have  even  selected  from  among 
other  flowers  her  enchanted  herbs.  If  the  '* patines''  are  the  stars,  here 
my  difficulty  culminates.  When  the  moon  shines  thus  dazzUngly,  as  we 
all  know,  the  stars  are  scarcely  visible,  and  those  that  are  the  brightest  on 
moonless  nights  are  but  as  the  ''smallest  orbs  "  now  ;  not  only,  moreover, 
would  they  be  unlike  patines  of  bright  gold,  but  they  could  not  thickly 
inlay  the  floor  of  heaven.  Shakespeare  knew  quite  as  well  as  Sir  Henry 
Wotten,  that  when  "  the  Queen  "  rose  the  "  meaner  beauties  of  the  night" 
were  dimmed.  But  may  It  not  be  that,  after  all,  the  patines  are  not  the 
stars?  We  infer  that  they  are  because  Lorenzo  refers  to  the  stars  In  the 
next  line.  But  there  may  well  be  a  full  stop  and  a  pause  after  "  pattens  of 
bright  gold,"  before  Lorenzo's  thoughts  expand  into  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  Are  we  not  all  familiar  with  summer  nights,  when,  here  and 
there,  the  skies  are  thick  Inlaid  with  broken  clouds,  like  flaky  disks  of 
curdled  gold  which  slowly  drift  across  the  heavens,  and  veil  at  times  the- 
brightness  of  the  moon  ?  Are  not  these  resplendent  tiles  on  heaven's  floor 
"  the  patines  "  through  whose  rifts  the  stars  gleam  forth  ?  When  Lorenzo 
begins  to  speak,  a  mass  of  clouds  with  golden,  Irridescent  edges  was  rising 
heavenward  and  Just  touching  the  silvery  circle  of  the  moon  ;  as  he  flnlshed, 
the  light  of  the  moon  was  waning,  half  dimmed  by  the  flrst  thin  edges  of 
the  fleecy  clouds :  "  Diana  is  drowsy  and  must  be  waked."  By  the  tim& 
that  Portia  had  reached  Belmont  the  patines  had  veiled  the  mood,  the 
heavens  were  darkened ;  she  was  greeted  by  the  beams  of  a  candle,  unseen, 
"when  the  moon  shone;"  slumber  had  succeeded  drowsiness  and  the 
*'  moon  sleeps  with  Endymlon."  The  clouds  float  onward,  the  patines  of 
bright  gold  glide  past, — Bassanio  arrives ;  the  moon  shloes  forth  ;  the- 
"  night  Is  but  a  little  paler  than  the  day." 

One  other  instance  of  clear  and  fitting  consideration  of  a  "  necessary 
question  of  the  play/'  let  us  give.  Anthonio's  letter  comes  to  Bas- 
sanio at  Belmont^  Portia  asks  to  hear  it,  and  thereupon,  adds  to  it  her 
own  entreaty  to  Bassanio ;  III,  ii,  339.  Says  Capell :  '^  To  the  excla- 
mation that  follows  the  letter,  the  name  (Portia)  is  prefix^  in  all 
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editions  but  one,  Q. , ;  its  abeeooe  from  that  Quarto,  and  the  absence 
from  every  Quarto  and  Folio  too  of  the  words  that  direct  a  reading 
bjr  the  person  she  Speaks  to,  create  suspicion — that  she  herself  is  the 
reader^  for  all  her  ^  hear/  having  the  letter  put  into  her  hands  by 
Bassanio,  who  found  himself  incapable  to  obej  her  in  that"  Dr. 
Fumess  adds : — 

It  was  while  at  the  harmless  drudgery  of  collation,  and  long  before  I  had 
Tead  Capell's  excellent  note,  that  I  was  strack  with  the  omission  in  the 
'Quartos  and  Folios  of  any  intimation  that  it  falls  to  Bassanio  to  read  the 
letter  as  is  his  wont  on  the  stage.  Add  to  this  that  in  Q.  ^  Portia's  name  is 
not  prefixed  to  line  339;  although  the  letter  is  in  Italics  and  this  line  in 
Roman,  yet  the  suggestion  was  unavoidable  that  it  is  Portia  who  reads  the 
letter.  (Such  suggestions,  let  me  add,  are  more  likelj  to  arise  with  the  fiill 
text  in  view  than  when  it  is  looked  at  piece-meal  in  Textual  Notes).  But 
Portia  says,  '*  liCt  me  Aear  the  letter  of  your  friend,"  which  is  doubtless  the 
veason  why  Rowe  inserted  the  stage-direction  to  Bassanio  to  read  it. 
Whereupon  it  occurred  to  me  that  all  difficulties  would  disappear  if  Basp 
sauio,  in  obedience  to  Portia,  were  to  begin  the  letter,  and,  when  he  falter- 
ingly  reaches  the  words  *'  if  I  might  see  you  at  my  death,"  were  to  pause, 
unable  to  master  his  emotion,  Portia  then  tenderly  takes  the  letter  from 
him,  finishes  it  aloud,  and,  in  a  transport  of  agony,  cries,  '*  O  love !  dispatch 
All  business  and  be  gone." 

The  enlightening  word  of  another  modern  interpreter  runs  along 
through  the  many  colored  skein  of  editorial  notes  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  like  a  gold  thread  fitly  placed.  This  is  Edwin  Booth's  expla- 
nation— taken  from  an  interleaved  prompt-book  he  sent  Dr.  Fumess 
—of  his  own  way  of  acting  Shylock  and  directing  the  representation 
•of  the  other  parts.  The  result  is  like  catching  the  instant  flash  of 
light  emitted  in  the  living  flitting  dramatic  action  of  the  piece,  in  a 
permanent  lens.  It  is  what  the  careful  critic  tries  hard  to  follow 
•quick  enough  to  remember  and  roister,  and  almost  always  fails  to 
picture ;  its  utter  absence  from  most  perfunctory  accounts  of  acting  is 
what  makes  them  so  dreary  and  useless.  But  here  is  an  actor's  own 
word  for  his  interpretation.  If  a  few  more  of  the  gifted  ones  would 
take  the  same  trouble  to  spell  us  out  their  art  methods  dramatic  criti* 
<;ism  would  find  at  hand  its  data  for  a  worthy  task  of  comparison  and 
judgment.     Mr.  Booth's  notes  are  well  supplemented  by  a  lett^  he 
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wrote  in  continuanoe  of  a  discussion  on  the  right  notion  of  Shylock^ 
He  holds  to  the  traditional  Shylock  as  the  truer  to  Shakespeare's 
intention^  and  concludes : — 

Vengeance  is  foreign  to  Shylock's  thought ;  'tis  revenge  he  seeks,  and 
he  gets  just  what  all  who  seek  it  get, — "sooner  or  later/'— as  the  saying  is* 
Had  his  motive  heen  the  higher  one,  Shakespeare  would  have  somehow 
contrived  his  success  without^oubt ;  but  Shylock  had  grown  too  strong 
for  him.  'Tis  said,  you  know,  that  he  had  to  kill  Mercutio,  else  the  merry 
fellow  would  have  killed  the  tragedy ;  so  Shylock  would  have  killed  the 
comedy  had  he  been  intended  to  typify  Vengeance.  The  storm*cloud  of 
his  evil  passions  having  burst,  he  is  forgotten  in  the  moonlight  of  fair 
Portia's  gardens.    , 

That  part  of  the  appendix^  sub-titled  "  Actors,"  in  which  the  letter 
fix)m  Booth  is  given,  is  rich  in  wide-collected  particulars  concerning  the 
actors  of  the  play  from  Burbadge  and  Doggett  and  Macklin,  to  Irving 
and  Booth.    Questions  of  the  costumes  and  scenery  of  ihe  play  follow. 

Of  the  other  matters  making  up  the  appendix,  to  which  all  wilL 
turn  readily  who  know  how  full  of  choice  meat  this  secondary  part  of 
the  Variorum  volumes  is  wont  to  be,  there  are :  the  examination  of 
the  texts ;  the  date  of  composition ;  the  source  of  the  plot ;  the  dura- 
tion of  the  action ;  extracts,  '^  erring  on  the  side  of  fulness  and  contain- 
ing all  passages  where  Shakespeare  is  improved,"  from  Lansdowne's 
Jew  of  Venice ;  a  summary  of  evidence  on  the  Jews  in  England  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  with  a  condensation  of  Mr.  S»  L.  Lee's  argument 
that  Dr«  Lopez  is  the  original  of  Shylock ;  a  v^y  full  and  satisfactory 
discussion  of  the  law  in  the  trial  scene ;  fitly  introduced  by  the  piece 
called  "  A  Dramatic  Reverie,"  written  "  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,"^ 
by  R.  H.  Home  for  insertion  in  the  fourth  act,  where  it  cleverly 
amends  Shy  lock's  submission  to  Portia's  rulings ;  English  and  German 
criticisms  on  the  play;  Jordan's  Ballad  of  '^The  Forfeiture;"  an 
account  of  the  songs  and  music  of  the  play ;  together  with  the  plan 
of  the  work,  a  list  of  books  and  journals  actually  used,  in  it ;  and  aa 
index. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  texts  is  that,  as 
the  Folio  followed  Heyes's  quarto,  which  although  not  set  up  from 
the  same  copy  as  Bobertes's^  is  yet  virtually  identical  with  it^  there  is^ 
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pracdcally,  bat  one  text ;  and^  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  either 
quarto  was  printed  direct  from  Shakespeare's  MS,  the  text  we  have  b 
a  transcript  from  a  Stage  Copy. 

The  examination  of  the  source  of  the  plot  includes  the  publication^ 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  for  English  readers,  of  Der  Jud  vcn 
Venedig,  printed  in  1884,  by  Johannes  Meissner,  firom  the  MS  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  Dr.  Fumess  affords  them  of  reading  **  this  wretched, 
wretched  stuff''  will  be  likely  to  agree  that  it  can  not  have  been 
Shakespeare's  model.  The  Editor's  conclusion  is  that  **  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  was  founded  on  the  play  mentioned  by  €hi880n,  and  that  on 
the  one  or  the  other,  the  Italian  novel  of  H  Peeorone  exercised  decided 
influence,  with  a  possible  reading  by  Shakespeare  of  Silvayn's  Orator" 

The  chapter  on  the  duration  of  the  action  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  judicial  of  all  the  debates  over  which  the  Editor  premdes, 
and  the  additional  working  out,  by  Dr.  Fumess  himself,  of  a  suggestion 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Ooodwin's  of  Harvard  College,  that  in  the  Agamemnon 
of  jSschuyltts  may  be  found  a  treatment  of  dramatic  time  similar  to 
Shakespeare's  double  time,  is  an  important  and  original  contribution 
to  the  literary  criticism  of  dramatic  poetry. 

This  seventh  volume  of  the  Variorum  Shakeepeare  opens  auspic- 
ously,  in  the  new  world,  the  325th  Shakespearian  year,  or  let  us  say, 
the  fourth  century  of  Shakespeare's  influence,  and  with  the  new  claim 
made  for  the  immortal  kinship  of  genius  in  this  comparison  of  the 
great  Oreek  and  English  playwrights,  this  outline  of  the  main  features 
of  Dr.  Fumess's  Mercha/ni  of  Venice  well  may  be  closed.  **  I  do  not 
think  it  is  claiming  too  much,"  ^'  thus  to  urge  that  the  greatest 
dramatic  poets  of  the  world  used  a  kindred  skiU  in  producing  kindred 
dramatic  effects.  If  we  find  those  effects  in  their  dramas,  their,  hands 
put  them  there,  and  to  imagine  that  we  see  them  and  that  the  mighty 
poets  themselves  did  not,  is  to  usurp  a  position  which  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  any  one  as  willing  to  occupy."  C.  P. 


Mlereiiry  NoIe5. 


When  comes  your  book  forth  r 

Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 

—Timon  nf  Aihenif  I,  i,»e. 


,  — ^The  Baniside  Shakespeare,  whose  first  volume  is  so  creditable  a 
work  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York^  will  be  issued  oon- 
tinuously  as  speedily  as  possible.  Of  the  proposed  twenty  volames  of 
the  series^  we  hear  that  upon  issue  of  Vol.  ll^  ITie  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
now  ready,  Vol.  Ill  will  be  sent  to  the  printers,  and  Vols.  IV  and 
V  are  completed  and  ready  to  take  the  journey  to  the  Riverside  Press, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  plan  of  these  volumes,  to  print  on  opposite 
pages  the  earliest  Quarto  and  the  Folio  texts  will  be  likely  to  prove 
4itill  more  interesting,  in  the  contrast  of  the  texts  of  Ihe  Shrew  and 
the  doubtful  A  Shrew,  than  is  ITie  Merry  Wives  parellelization.  This 
undertaking  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  should  not  lack 
full  encouragement  from  book-buyers,  and  Americans  especially 
should  be  peculiarly  interested  in  the  success  of  so  important  an 
•enterprise.  Great  caution  in  the  proof-reading  should  be  continued, 
and  we  take  it  we  do  the  editorship  a  service  in  calling  attention  to  a 
slip  we  have  noticed  on  page  216  of  Vol.  I,  line  1594,  of  the  1602 
text,  where  *^  m  '^  has  worked  its  way  into  the  types  instead  of  *^  Sir,'' 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Ashbee  fao-simile. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  New  York  Society  will  continue,  now, 
along  with  its  greater  work  of  Uie  Bankdde,  the  publication  of  its 
r^iilar  series  of  papers.    No.  8  of  these  is  now  in  the  press. 

— In  the  very  plays  upon  which  Mr.  Donnelly's  labored  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  to  show  a  cipher  revealing  not  alone  the  Baconian 
authorship,  but  in  particular  the  ignoble  and  degraded  nature  of  the 
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8cape-goat — ^the  FalstafBan  William  Shakespeare,  a  volume  now  issu- 
ing from  the  press  of  the  Worthingtons,  New  York,  undertakes  to 
discover  an  autobiography  of  the  world's  hero— the  real  William 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Kobert  Waters,  the  writer  of  this  forthcoming- 
volume,  claims  that  the  known  incidents  of  Shakespeare's  career  and 
the  known  traits  of  his  character,  agree  with  those  of  one  of  his  heroes,, 
and  that  the  identity  of  this  character.  Prince  Hali  namely,  with  the 
poet-s,  holds  good  through  1  and  iB  Henry  II,  Henry  F,  and  also- 
Bichard  HI. 

The  extract  on  '^Shakespeare's  Education,"  given  in  the  June 
Shakespeabiana,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  from  this  book, — 
**  William  Shakespeare  Portrayed  by  Himself,  A  Revelation  in  the 
CSareer  and  Character  of  one.  of  his  own  Dramatic  Heroes." 

— ^Th£  rare  and  only  perfect  extant  copy  of  the  1609  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  bearing  also  the  Wright  instead  of  the  usual 
Aspley  imprint  upon  its  title-page,  which  Messrs.  Dodd  <&  Mead,  of 
New  York,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure,  has  been  sold  by  them,  they 
write  us,  to  a  private  collector  in  this  country.  We  agree  with  theni^ 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  congratulation  that  this  treasure  is  to 
remain  in  America.  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  held  it  at  $5000,  a  price 
which  its  unique  perfection  warranted.  It  is  a  remarkably  sound  and 
^'  tall"  specimen,  measuring  7  3-16  by  5  3-16  inches.  The  only  other 
copy  known  to  exist  with  this  imprint  is  described  as  being  ^'  dirty, 
with  torn  margin  cut  close,  with  some  of  the  head-lines  out  into  the 
print."  This  copy,  then  belonging  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  was  sold,  June 
14,  1868,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  of  London,  to  Mr.  Lilly  for  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  guineas.  The  Dodd  &  Mead  copy,  formerly 
belonged  to  Narcissus  Luttrell,  a  political  writer  during  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  whose  autograph  is  on  the  title-page,  with  the  price  he 
paid  for  it — one  shilling.  It  passed  fix>m  his  hands  to  those  of  George 
Steevens,  and  finally  to  Gborge  Daniel's  rich-laden  shelves.  At  the 
Daniel  sale  in  1864,  this  little  quarto  fetched  £225  16«.,  and  its  lait 
owners  say  they  have  charged  a  not  unreasonable  advance  upon  the 
sum  for  which  they  secured  it 
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— PiCKEBiKG  &  Chatto^s  last  Book-Lov€r^8  Leaflet  announces  for 
sale^  at  £7  lOa.,  the  fourth  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  the  Folio  of  1 685. 
The  title  and  some  other  leaves  being  mended  and  the  portrait  in 
fac-^imile,  the  price  is  therefore  low,  and,  as  the  catalogue  urges,  it 
seems  to  be  an  op|K)rtunit7  to  secure  a  good  folio  at  a  small  price. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  also  offers  for  $32.50  a  large 
but  imperfect  copy  in  full  old  calf  of  the  Fourth  Folio,  "lacking 
about  twelve  pages,  and  giving  the  Portrait  and  Ben  Jonson  Verses 
in  &o-simile. 

— We  have  been  interested  in  looking  through  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Clifton  Shakspere  Society,  received  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  honorable  Secretary,  L.  M.  Oriffiths,  Esq.  This  book 
list  of  about  350  volumes,  is  an  important  indication  df  the  go<ML 
judgment  and  sound  study  of  that  industrious  Society.  It  is  also  an 
example  of  what  a  private  Society,  twelve  years  old,  having  no  general 
public  to  whom  to  appeal,  and  numbering  but  thirty-two  members^ 
can  accomplish.  It  should  encourage  some  of  our  American  clubs  to 
learn  that  this  pretty  fall  working  collection  of  Shakespearian  books 
has  been  formed  in  spite  of  that  which  might  seem  to  be  a  deterring 
circumstance,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  members  have  no  public  rooms, 
nor  any  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  assemble  at  each  other's  houses 
after  the  usual  manner  of  private  clubs.  The  rules  under  which  this 
Library  has  been  formed  may  offer  useful  suggestions : — 

The  Library  Fand»  formed  and  maintained  by  donations  from  members 
and  otliers,  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  lady  and 
two  gentlemen,  with  the  President  and  Secretary  as  members  ex  officio. 
From  this  fimd  no  book  shall  be  purchased  for  the  Society  without  the 
approval  of  three  members  of  the  Committee.  The  books  and  publications 
belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  kept  at  the  Secretary's  home.  Each 
member  and  associate  shall  be  provided  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library, 
and  shall  be  able  to  obtain  any  book  required,  recording  the  loan  in  a 
R^<ister  kept  for  the  purpose. 

We  think  it  likely  that  in  many  of  our  small  towns  a  Shakespeare 
Society  could  arrange  to  have  its  town  library  give  it  the  use  of  a  few 
shelves'  storage  room  for  its  specially  Shakespearian  library,  on  con- 
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dition  that,  should  the  Society  break  up,  its  books  would  remain  with 
the  library ;  and  even,  on  a  still  more  friendly  basis  of  mutual  service, 
it  might  be  agreed  that  the  Society's  books  could  be  lent  to  proper 
persons  under  suitable  rules,  and  thus  the  Shakespearian  leaven  would 
continue  to  work  Where  it  would  do  most  good.  The  Clifton  Society 
enters  its  books  under  these  general  heads :  Biography ;  Texts ;  Works 
of  esthetic  criticism  and  general  Shakespearian  interest ;  Works  on 
separate  plays;  Contemporary  Literature;  Transactions  of  Shakespeare 
Societies ;  Bibliography,  etc. ;  and  Works  of  special  use  in  one  or  more 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  critical  work  of  the  Society  is 
divided,  such  as ;  Sources  and  History,  Metre  and  Authorship,  Gram- 
mar, Playcrafb,  The  Stage,  Allusions, — Classical  and  Historical, — 
Dress  and  Customs,  Plants  and  Animals,  Greography,  Law,  Medicine 

Sd  Surgeiy,  Music,  Demonology,  Folk  Lore,  etc.  And  so  hasty  a 
^  ince  over  the  collections  made  as  we  are  able  to  bestow,  shows  the 
presence  of  such  main  books  as  Hazlitt's  Collier's  Shakespear^s 
Library  and  Skeats'  North's  Plularch;  Walker's,  and  Bathurst's, 
Shakespear^a  VerifieaJtion ;  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Orammar,  and 
Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation;  Daniels'  Time  Analysis,  also 
Wilson's  and  PainerStokes's  Chronological  Orders  W*  Brenchley 
Bye's  England  as  seen  by  ForeignerSy  Stubbes's  Analomie  of  Abuses, 
and  Harrison's  Englavd.  Ellaoombe's  Plant  Lore,  Phipson's  Animal 
Lore,  Campbell  on  Shakespeare's  Legal  Acquirements,  and  Bucknill  on 
his  Medical  Knowledge ;  Riston's  AndcrU  Songs  and  Ballads,  Aneient 
Broadsides  and  Ballads,  The  HandjvJ.  of  Pleasant  Delights, — Arber's 
reprint, — of  course,  the  New  Shakespeare  Society's  volumes  on  the 
Shakespeare  Songs ;  and  throughout  all  the  departments,  it  should  be 
noted,  the  Arber,  and  the  new  Shakespeare  Society's  reprints  of  rare 
contemporary  Elizabethan  literature  enrich  the  collections  with  the 
original  sources  of  information,  valuable  and  interesting  beyond  all 
other  reference  books  to  the  thorough  student  A  few  books,  like 
Halliwell-Phillipps's  Oi'tlines, — which  could  stand  for  true  economjr's 
sake  in  place  of  all  its  predecessors  in  Biography  and  fairly  include 
them  all, — and  the  Furness  Variorum, — ^which  epitomizes  a  costly 
library  of  ponderous  tomes, — give  their  data  along  with  their  condu- 
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sions,  80  skillfully  that  further  prodding  on  their  ground  is  super- 
fluous. These  volumes  can  serve  to  simplify  Shakespeare  book- 
buying.  Under  Texts,  too,  the  few  entries  made  by  the  Clifton 
Society— the  Booth  reprint  of  the  First  Polio,  the  new  Shakspere^s 
Society's  repnnts  of  the  Quartos,  the  Malone  Variorum  of  1821,  the 
Furness  Variorum,  and  the  Leopold  Shakespeare — the  latter,  to  the 
writer's  mind,  almost  solely  of  interest  because  of  Mr.  Furnivall's 
admirable  Preface — would  cov«:  the  needs  of  most  any  student.  And 
the  works  of  the  chief  Elizabethan  dramatists,  Halliwell's  Dictionary 
of  Old  PlaySj  Hazlett's  Dodle/s  Old  Plays,  and  Collier's  Shakespeare 
Library,  with  as  many  Arber  reprints  of  contemporary  literature  as 
<could  be  got,  would  represent  the  nucleus  of  main  relation  to  Eliza- 
bethan study  round  which  the  Clifton  Shakspere  Society  is  clustering 
a  'library  which  deserves  to  stand  as  a  model  collection  to  sister 
^societies. 


Mi5cell2iiny. 


To  knit  again 
This  scattered  corn  Into  one  mataal  sheat 

—TUU9  Androniciu^  V,  ill,  70. 


Above  Shakespeare's  Style — ^Milton's. — If  to  our  English 
race  an  adequate  sense  for  perfection  of  work  is  a  real  danger,  if  the 
discipline  of  respect  for  a  high  and  flawless  excellence  is  peculiarly 
needed  by  us,  Milton  is  of  all  our  gifted  men  the  best  lesson,  the  most 
49alutary  influence.  ^ 

In  the  sure  and  flawless  perfection  of  his  rhythm  and  diction,  he  is 
as  admirable  as  Virgil  or  Dante,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  unique 
amongst  us.  No  one  else  in  English  literature  and  art  possesses  the 
like  distinction.    •    .    . 

Shakspere  is  divinely  strong,  rich,  and  attractive.  But  sureness  of 
perfect  style  Shakspeare  himself  •does  not  possess.  I  have  heard  a 
politician  express  wonder  at  the  treasures  of  political  wisdom  in  a 
•certain  celebrated  scene  of  Troilvs  and  Cressida.    For  my  part,  I  am 
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at  least  iBqoally  moved  to  wonder  at  the  fantastic  and  fidae  diction  in 
whidi  Shakspere  has  in  that  scene  clothed  them.  Milton,  from  one 
end  of  Paradise^  Loti  to  the  other^  is  in  his  diction  and  rhythm  con- 
stantly a  great  artist  in  the  great  eiyle. — Matthew  Arnold's  Address 
on  Milton,  May  Oentwry. 

The  Abt  of  Shakbbpeabe.  —  At  the  close  of  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton's  chapter  of  experiences,  ^'  Books  that  Have  Helped  Me," 
he  says:  ''The  rough  workmanship  in  Shakespeare  puts  me  out, 
and  often  quite  repels  me,  whereas  in  the  great  Latin,  French  and 
Italian  writers,  as  in  our  own  Milton,  there  is  usually  a  high  d^ree 
of  finish  in  the  literary  workmanship  itself  which  attracts  me,  and 
gives  me  a  profound  and  unfailing  satis&ction/' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  ''  The  Intellectual  Life  "  is 
an  honest  investigator  of  the  phenomena  of  the  brain,  and  many  of 
his  remarks  are  candid  to  a  highly  creditable  degree.  It  is  from 
minds  such  as  his  that  disciples  get  a  sturdy  faith.  So  it  may  not  be 
idle  to  present  some  thoughts  with  r^ard  to  Shakespeare's  art  of 
speech  that  are  meant  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hamerton  is  entirely  una- 
ware of  Shakespeare's  greatest  excellence. 

The  natural  evolution  of  poetry  in  the  English  language  is  from 
rhyme  to  blank  verse.  What  is  blank  verse  ?  It  is  very  hard  to 
say.  Certainly  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  —  ''The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd" — as  William  Tyndale  translated  it,  cannot  be  made  more 
poetical.  Blank  verse  is  unrhymed  poetry  —  that  is  all.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  say,  for  Shakespeare,  at  least,  that  it  had  a  basis  of  action 
in  a  line  of  ten  syllables,  with  the  stress  of  voice,  or  accent  falling  on 
the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth.  This  plan  of  motion 
may  be  called  the  base  line,  the  bass  note,  the  circle  of  oranges  which 
the  juggler  keeps  steadily  in  the  air  while  other  objects  follow  eccen- 
tric orbits.  Each  pair  of  these  syllables  is  an  iambic.  The  true 
English  heroic  verse  operates  from  this  sort  of  a  line,  changing  the 
motion  in  every  possible  way,  and  introducing  all  other  forms  of 
accent.  Shakespeare's  best  ve^e  is  an  intoning  on  these  five  iambics. 
This  was  his  art  of  accent,  and  he  joined  to  it  the  actor's  art  of  elo- 
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oution.  His  verse  shows  that  he  knew  the  powers  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  the  limitations  of  those  powers.  As  no  writer's  work  has 
been  so  widely  yet  vainly  analyzed,  and  as  the  material  for  illastration 
is  boandless,  it  is  practicable  to  quote  but  a  few  of  his  speeches,  yet  this 
may  set  the  inquirer  on  the  search  for  the  truth.  It  is  to  be  said  that 
any  solitary  example  of  accentuation  in  the  language  is  likely  to  take 
hold  of  the  memory  while  the  mind  may  be  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  process.  In  the  popular  song  the  heavy  accent  on  the  words 
"  Bead  the  answer  in  the  stars  "  juggles  with  the  mind.  The  "  blue 
trip  slip  for  a  five-cent  fare  "  contains  accents  that  are  almost  parasitical. 
Now,  of  all  artists  who  have  toyed  with  accents  Shakespeare  stands 
at  the  front.  When  he  had  reached  the  art  of  Othello,  Measure  for 
Measure,  and  Lear,  he  could  not  bear  any  routine  iteration  of  sovnd. 
Upon  every  line  and  in  every  line  he  planted  extra  sounds  and  sylla- 
bles until  the  critical  reader  is  lost  in  admiration  of  his  resources  of 
invention.  Sibilants,  wails,  gasps,  and  extra  syllables  are  in  Lear. 
Here  is  a  speech  where  lago  watches  Othello :  — 

a 

Look  where  he  oomes  !    l^ot  poppy  nor  mandro^ora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
'  Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

The  accents  are  marked.    The  mandro^ora  counts  two  syllables  as 

nothing.    No  other  writer  ever  secured  such  an  effect  of  duplication 

as  is  to  be  seen  below  :  — 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beeves  or  goats. 

This  second  line  may  be  spoken  off  pompously,  giving  each  conso- 
nantal syllable  the  same  weight     It  is  highly  remarkable. 
Three  great  aspirates  close  this  sentence  of  Othello's :  — 

When  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  shall  snatch  at  it. 

This  last  line  might  be  spoken  by  a  wolf  at  feed.  It  is  entirely  in 
the  lower  throat  Shakespeare  suited  the  word  to  the  action.  Here 
again  is  his  pity.    The  bird  has  been  caught  in  the  sticky  lime :  — 
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O  limited  toul,  that  struggiing  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged. 

The  student  may  never  be  able  to  throw  oat  of  hia  mind  the 
aooents  at  the  end  or  one  of  MaodaflPs  terror-stricken  speeches :  — 

Most  sacrilegioas  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  lord's  anointed  temple  and  stole  thenoe 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

What  could  be  a  stronger  ending  for  a  line  than  Macbeth's  brave 
cry,  "  Hence,  horrible  shadow ! " 

^'  The  Pedigree  of  the  Devil,"  given  by  that  student  of  the 
'^  Demons  of  the  Shadow/'  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Cionway,  in  Hie  Oosnun 
polUan  for  May,  places  Shakespeare's  ^*  Mode,"  the  gentleman,  in  the 
fiunily  descent,  and  makes  some  curious  observations  on  the  raison 
fftire  of  his  race,  in  brief  as  follows : — 

Ahriman,  the  supreme  adversary  of  Zoroaster's  Ormusd,  was  developed, 
not  out  of  Zoroaster's  religion,  but  out  of  his  sdentifio  theory  of  nature. 
He  supposes  two  originating  causes  of  all  phenomena— ^aya  and  ctfj/aiH, 
which,  Max  Mdller  tells  me,  mean,  strictly,  '*  living''  and  "  not  living.'' 
(The  idea  would  correspond  closely  with  our  modem,  dualism  of  organic 
and  inorganic.)  The  two  primeval  causes  united  to  produce  the  universe, 
and  are  both  represented  in  every  part  of  it.  They  are  twins ;  they  make 
the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  in  every  man.  But  the  personification  of 
Ahriman  as  a  conscious  being  was  not  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the 
'*  not  living  "  cause  to  which  the  great  Zoroaster  traced  evil  phenomena. 
To  him  good  was  living,  intelligent,  purposing ;  but  evil  was  inorganic, 
chaotic,  unconscious.  Among  Zoroaster's  followers  his  metaphysics 
proved  too  much  for  his  monotheism.  Out  of  his  *'  not  living  "  cause  was 
developed  Ahriman,  the  dark  peer  of  Ormuzd,  the  Qood.  That  evil  poten- 
tate drew  into  his  phantasmal  breast  all  the  ghosts  of  departed  demons 
and  devils,  combined  them  in  one  great  archetype  of  evil,  and  became  the 
very  ancestor  and  patriarch  of  the  diabolical  forms  which  have  since 
haunted  the  human  imagination.  .  .  .  Aeshma  (Asmodeus),  the  Oriental 
g^  of  love,  Mara»  whom  Buddhism  diabolized,  is  the  premier  of  Ahriman, 
Arom  whom  Mephistophiles  is  lineally  descended.  The  name  Aeshma 
means  "  burning  desire."  He  was  a  sort  of  Cupid  grown  into  a  gay,  hand- 
some, dainty  devil,— so  dainty  that,  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  he  fled  to  Egypt 
to  escape  a  bad  smell.  As  cruelty  and  "burning  desire"  are  nearly 
related,  he  slays  the  seven  successive  husbands  of  his  inamorata.  He  was 
a  gay  Lothario  among  Solomon's  wives,  after  imprisoning  the  wise  man 
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by  means  of  his  own  magic  seal-ring.  His  appearance  in  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Mephistophiles  is  a  curious  variant,  resulting  from  his  con« 
fusion  with  the  medieeval  devil ;  for  Mephistophiles  seems  to  mean  a  lover 
of  bad  smells  (i.  6.,  sulphur),  whereas  the  Asmodeus  of  Tobit  fled  firom  a 
bad  smell.  His  appearance  in  Shakespeare  (^Lear,  III,  iv,)  is  remarkable* 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 
Modo  he's  called. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  (1585-6)  a  Jesuit  named  Weston  went  about  Eng- 
land exorcising  devils  from  lunatics,  and  the  story  grew  that  he  dispee* 
sessed  a  fashionable  youth  named  Mainie  of  a  devil  who  called  himself 
'*Modu"  (abbreviation  of  Asmodeus).  From  the  trial  which  ensued  it 
appears  that  Modu's  identity  discovered  itself  by  causing  the  young  gen- 
tleman to  curl  his  hair  carefully,  to  dally  with  pretty  servant  girls,  and  to 
meditate  killing  the  king.  '*  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  "  had 
therefore  a  special  significance  when  written.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  excitement  nearly  ooincidedin  time  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
English  '*  Faust "  book  (1588). 

Americak  Notbb  and  Queries^  the  attractive  and  carefully 
edited  little  weekly  recently  launched  in  Philadelphia  by  Messrs.  W. 
S.  and  H.  C.  \^l8h,  numbers  among  its  prize  questions  these  Shake- 
spearian tasks : — 

"  Give  within  300  words  a  synopsis  of  the  plot  of  Love's  LoAaur^s 
Lost"    "  Who  was  Modo  or  Modu^  and  whence-did  he  get  his  name?*' 

From  its  issue  of  June  2d  we  clip  the  following  query  and 
answer: — 

"  Where  is  the  Forest  of  Arden  ? »' 

The  Forest  of  Arden  (eel tic  Ard,  high  or  great,  and  den  a  wooded  val 
ley)  famous  as  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  originally  cov- 
ered nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Warwickshire.  As  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  wide  clearings  had  been  made  in  it,  and  only  poetical  license 
could  then  figure  the  forest  as  a  wood-nymph  with  one  hand  touching 
*' Trent,  the  other  Severn's  side.''  Between  the  eleventh  and  sixteenth 
centuries  Arden  diminished  steadily,  though  it  was  stUl  known  as  a  forest 
and  could  boast  enough  thickets  and  sylvan  retreats  to  make  Shakespeare's 
forest  of  Arden  a  faithful  representation.  At  the  present  day  it  has 
retreated  into  a  few  stretches  of  woodland,  and  chiefly  survives  in  the 
names  of  the  villages,  Henley-in-Arden,  Hampton-in-Arden  and  Weston- 
In-Arden.  Michael  Dhtyton  devotes  the  chief  part  of  the  thirteenth  song 
of  his  JPolyolbion  to  a  description  of  Warwickshire  forest,  which  in  every 
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detail  tallies  with  Shakeepeare's  Arden.  Some  Shakespearian  commen- 
tatorSf  however,  hare  held  that  Arden  was  really  the  Ardennes  of  Luz* 
embourg  because  Lodge  lays  the  scene  of  his  BowiUynde  (the  original  of 
A9  You  Like  It)  lb  France.     ^ 

Drayton,  Whitefbiabs,  am>  Puly-book  Piracy.  —  Aocord- 
ing  to  an  interesting  document  respecting  the  Whitefriars  Theatre, 
recently  discovered  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  it  is  learned  that 
Drayton,  the  poet,  was  one  of  the  original  lessees  of  the  building  and 
concerned  with  Martin  Slater,  a  well-known  actor,  in  a  projected  re- 
oonstitation  of  the  company  of  the  Children  of  the  Bevels  recently  retired 
from  the  Blackfriars.  In  an  agreement  dated  March  10th,  1608,  ^'  by 
and  between  "  Slater  on  the  one  part  and  seven  leading  proprietors  on 
the  other,  ^'  it  was  agreed  when  their  Patent  for  playing  shall  be  re- 
newed, that  the  said  Martyne  Slatyer  '^  shall  be  joined  therein  with 
the  said  Michael  Drayton.  The  patent  (Jan.  1609-10),  however, 
was  not  granted  in  favor  of  Drayton  and  Slater,  but  of  Daborneand 
others,  and  the  exact  history  of  the  company  in  1609  remains  to  be 
unravelled.  ^ 

It  is  notable  that  in  the  agreement  above  mentioned  there  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  care  taken  by  the  managers  of  the  time  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  dramas  of  the  theatre :  ''  item  it  is 
also  covenanted  that  noe  man  of  the  said  Company  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  put  into  print  or  cause  to  be  put  into  print  any  manner  of 
playe-books  now  in  use,  or  that  hereafter  shall  be  sould  unto  them, 
upon  the  penaltie  and  forfeiture  of  fortie  pounds  sterling  or  the  loss 
of  his  place  and  share  of  all  things  amongst  them.'' —  Oondemed 
from  "  AthenoBum  "  of  May  5th. 

Drayton  an  Actor.  —  Among  the  autographs  sold  by  Puttick 
&  Simpson,  April  27th,  was  a  note  signed  "  Henry  Yong,"  authoriz- 
ing his  "  fellowe  Draytone  "  to  receive  money  due  to  him  from  Sir 
Vincent  Skinner,  a  magnate  in  Lincolnshire/ who  was  appointed  the 
Queen's  Escheator  for  that  county  in  1573-4,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  offices  of  Receiver  of  the  Honor  of  Bolingbroke  in  the  same  county^ 
and  Keeper  of  the  Castle  there  in  1607.  If  this  document  be  genuine, 
it  is  a  proof  of  Drayton's  being  an  actor. 
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The  Chaibs  of  Obeat  Men.— The  collection  of  chairs  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Greorge  Godwin^  Cromwell-place^  with  other  curious  and 
interesting  relics,  was  sold,  April  18th,  in  London.  The  libraiy  was 
completely  filled  with  these  chairs,  ranged  round  the  room,  forming 
altogether  rather  a  sorry  spectacle  of  departed  greatness  in  so  many 
empty  seats,  all  old  and  worn.  The  plainest  of  all  was  a  little,  stiff 
:armchair  of  oak,  said  to  be  that  in  which  Shakespeare  sat  and  wrote, 
the  credentials  of  which  are  to  be  read  in  a  long  inscription,  in  hand- 
writing of  the  time  of  Grarrick,  let  in  under  glass  in  the  back  of  the 
chair.  That  Mr.  Grodwin  believed  in  it  and  treated  it  with  all 
reverence  is  well  known,  and  there  was  the  small  chain  stretched 
across  the  elbows  to  warn  off  all  who  might  presume  to  sit  in  such  a 
-ae&t  The  only  attempt  to  ornament  it  is  in  a  very  rude  carving,  on 
the  back,  of  a  church  with  a  steeple.  It  is  so  narrow  in  the  seat  that 
the  poet,  if  he  ever  sat  in  it,  must  have  been  smaller  than  most  men. 
It  was  bought  by  a  purchaser,who  declined  to  have  his  name  made  public^ 
for  120  guineas.  Next  to  this  was  the  library  chair  of  John  Gay,  elabor- 
ately contrived,  with  broad-spread,well-stuffed  arms  and  seat  covered  in 
rusty  black  leather,  brass  branches  for  candles  at  the  elbows,  and  a  flap 
for  a  desk  at  the  back,  besides  a  drawer  in  the  seat  for  pens,  ink,  and 
paper — altogether  an  authentic-looking  chair,  and  no  doubt  with  a 
full  pedigree  forthcoming  The  neighboring  chair  to  this  is  called 
Anne  Boleyn's  chair  because  it  came  out  of  Hever  Castle  about  forfy 
years  ago.  Another,  quite  suggestive  of  the  attributed  occupier,  is 
that  of  Dr.  Watts,  an  angular,  well-made  oak  chair,  most  respectable 
and  comfortable.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  chair  is  an  important  and 
stately  i^eat,  the  frame  made  of  turned  ball-work,  gilt,  and  with  a 
cushion,  all  well  preserved.  ^  As  a  diair  characteristic  of  the  man  the 
huge  curule  of  rough  oak  with  stout  arms,  fit  for  a  giant  to  rest  on^ 
exactly  fits  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Mrs.  Siddons's  chair  is  a  very 
different  one  from  that  she  sits  in  as  ^^ The  Tragic  Muse''  in  Sir 
Joshua's  splendid  portrait;  it  is  of  simple  bamboo,  and  very  coarsely 
made.  Next  to  it  is  the  handsome,  embroidered  easy  chair,  elegant 
and  comfortable,  which  belonged  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Thackeray's  large,  well-stuffed,  crimson  easy  chair  must  have  been  hia 
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resting  chair^  not  his  working  seat,  for  he  usuallj  wrote  with  his  desk 
upon  his  knees,  as  E.  M.  Ward  has  painted  him  fix>m  the  life  in  his 
study.  Charles  Matthews's  chair  is  a  thoroughly  well-worn^  shabby 
affidr,  redolent  still  of  good  cigars.  Lady  Morgan's  is  a  Louis  XVL 
throne-like  chair  in  crimson  Utrecht  velvety  fit  for  the  witty  queen  of 
society  in  her  day.  The  favorite  chair  of  Lytton  Bulwer,  in  which, 
we  are  told^  he  wrote  many  of  his  early  works  at  Craven-cottage, 
Fulham^  is  a  circular  armchair  with  a  cane  seat.  Byron's  is  a  hand- 
some Louis  XIV.  chair,  well-stuffed,  and  in  red  UtrecLt  velvet.  An 
uncomfortable-looking,  uninviting  chair,  covered  in  dark  leather,  was 
Alexander  Pope's.  Even  for  Napoleon  the  Great  a  chair  is  to  be 
found,  and  of  Louis  Quatorase  pattern,  in  green  stamped  velvet. 

Baconians  at  Cambridge.— The  report  from  London  of  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  debate,  held  June  6th,  at  Cambridge  University, — 
Mr.  Donnelly,  on  invitation,  having  opened  and  closed  the  debate, 
with  the  resultant  vote  of  the  undergraduates  (many  not  voting)  stand- 
ing 101  for  Bacon  to  130  for  Shakespeare, — ^is  rather  surprising  new» 
after  our  last  word  on  the  subject  from  Cambridge,  This  word  was 
from  Mr.  Edward  Grosse  himself,  Clark  Lecturer  on  English  Litera- 
ture at  Trinity,  and  was  as  follows :  "  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single 
person  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  any  other  feeling  than  con- 
tempt for  the  so-called  Baconian  theory."  This  bore  date  Jan.  25, 
'88,  and  was  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  many  colleges  and  Shake- 
speare Societies,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  Baconian  ideas  had  any* 
considerable  following  among  those  people  most  familiar  witb 
Shakespeare. 

It  proved  interesting  to  see  how  almost  none  of  the  members  of  the 
Shakespeare  clubs  and  reading-circles,  scattered  over  our  broad  land^ 
were  caught  by  the  specious  glitter  of  the  Baconian  argument.  The 
test  demonstrated  pretty  satisfactorily  to  us  that  the  Baconian  stir  wa» 
mainly  among  the  idly-curious,  Shakespeare-ignorant  public,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  trade,  in  the  '^  hasty  shops  of  journalism." 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  news  already  half-outrun  on  this  side  of 
the  water  is  in  full  rage  in  that  older  country  whose  scholars  have 
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been  castbg  surprised  glanoes  apon  us  for  so  much  as  reooguiziug  a 
question  we  could  well  afford  to  examine  curiously  ?  We  will  be 
interested  to  receive  further  advices  upon  the  state  of  opinion  at 
Cambridge.  "" 

# 

Cipher  Squibs. — The  Saturday  Beview  of  May  8th  gives  judgment^ 
in  brief:  If  Mr.  Donnelly's  thesis  had  been  probable,  his  learning 
adequate,  his  facts  correct,  the  story  evolved  an  important  contribution 
to  literature  and  history, — still  would  he  be  out  of  court,  because  he- 
does  not  adopt  fixed  and  known  principles  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
cipher  narrative. 

—Says  Uie  Spectator  of  May  12th  :— 

The  game  is  much  like  that  which  used  to  be  played  with  the  number 
of  the  Beast,  of  which  Macaulay  said:  <*  If  Heave  out  'TMn  Thomas,. 
'B'  in  Babington,  and  'M'  in  Macaulay,  and  then  spell  my  name  in 
Arabic,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  can  prove  myaelf  conclusively 
to  be  the  Beast." 

— A  writer  in  the  Poll  MaU  Oaaette  puts  in  a  word : — 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  cipher-sorcerer  commences  hi» 
investigation  by  totally  misunderstanding  a  simple  cipher  invented  by 
Bacon,  and  fully  explained  in  the  "De  Augmentis.''    The  key  he  give» 
quite  correctly,  and  to  make  clear  his  error  we  must  reprint  it  :— 

A — ^a  a  a  a  a  B — a  a  a  a  b  C — ^a  a  a  b  a 


F— «  a  b  a  b 

I  A  J-~a  b  a  a  a 

M— a  b  a  b  b 

P— a  b  b  b  a 

8— b  a  a  a  b 

W— b  a  b  a  a 

Z— b  a  b  b  b 


D — a  a  a  b  b  E— a  a  b  a  a 

G — a  abba  H — ^a  a  b  b  b 

K— a  b  a  a  b  L — ^a  b  a  b  a 

N — ^a  b  b  a  a  0~a  b  b  a  b 

Q— a  b  b  b  b  B — b  a  a  a  a 
T— b  a  a  b  a     . .    U  A  V— b  a  a  b  b 

X— b  a  b  a  b  Y— h  abba 

The  method  of  applying  this  is  to  choose  two  different  alphabets  (for 
example,  Roman  and  italic),  and  then  to  construct  a  sentence  containing 
five  times  as  many  letters  as  the  message  you  wish  to  convey,  writing 
those  which  represent  a  in  one  alphabet  and  those  which  represent  b  in 
the  other.  To  quote  the  example  given  by  Bacon,  suppose  that  the  mes- 
sage to  be  conveyed  consists  of  the  single  word  fly.  This  is  represented 
by  the  sentence,  *'  Do  not  go  till  I  come,''  written  thus  :— 

"Do  not  go  till  I  •om  e.'' 

a  a  bab.  ab  aba.  b  a  bba. 

FLY 
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((The  finale  is  superfluous.)  All  this  Mr.  Donnelly  quotes  from  Bacon, 
evidently  without  understanding  it,  for  he  faiU  to  note  thai  t?ie  whole  seeret 
'Ofthe-ihing  lie^  In  the  two  cdphajbets^  distinguishing  the  letters  which  rep- 
resent a  from  those  whtch  represent  6.  He  prints  the  whole  cipher-sen' 
tence  in  small  capitals,  and  condfiuee  his  quotation  thus :  ''  I  add  [says 
Bacon]  another  example  of  the  same  cipher— of  the  writing  of  anything 
by  anything— the  interior  epistle,  for  which  I  have  selected  the  Spartan 
despatch,  formerly  sent  in  the  Scytale:  'All  is  lost.  Mindarus  is  killed. 
The  soldiers  want  food.  We  can  neither  get  hence  nor  stay  longer  here.' 
The  exterior  epistle,  taken  from  Cicero's  first  letter  and  containing  the 
Spartan  despatch  within  it  :— 

*  In  all  duty,  or,  rather,  piety,  towards  you  I  satisfy  everybody  except 
myself.  Myself  I  never  satisfy.  For  so  great  are  the  services  which  you 
'have  rendered  me  that,  seeing  you  did  not  rest  in  your  endeavors  on  my 
^half  till  the  thing  was  done,  I  feel  as  if  my  life  had  lost  all  its  sweet- 
ness because  I  cannot  d6  as  much  in  this  cause  of  yours.  The  occasions 
are  these:  Ammonius,  the  king's  ambassador,  openly  besieges  us  with 
money;  the  business  is  carried  on  through  the  same. creditors  who  were 
•employed  in  it  when  you  were  here,  etc.'' 

Here  Mr.  Donnelly  closes  his  quotation  and  comments  as  follows  :  '*  I  have 
•capitalized  the  words  all  and  is,  supposing  them  to  be  part  of  the  sentence, 
'  All  is  lost ;'  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right  in  doing  so.  The  sentence 
ends  as  above  and  leaves  us  In  the  dark." 

Truly  Mr.  Donnelly  Is  very  much  in  the  dark.  To  any  one  reading  the 
-quotation  from  Bacon  by  the  light  of  ordinary  common  sense,  it  is  clear 
that  the  passage  from  Cicero's  letter  should  be  printed  in  two  alphabets  ; 
and  on  referring  to  the  original  (Ed.  1857-68,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  445)  we  find  that 
this  is  the  case.  It  happens  that  in  this  edition  (and  doubtless  in  that 
quoted  by  Mr.  Donnelly)  the  printers,  instead  of  using  Roman  and  Italic 
fonts,  have  .used  two  different  fonts  of  Italics,  so  that  the  distinction  does 
not  at  once  strike  the  unpractised  eye.  It  becomes  obvious  after  a  moment's 
•examination ;  but  this  Mr.  Donnelly  has  not  bestowed  upon  it.  The  pas- 
sage from  Cicero  reads  thus  in  Bacon :  "In  all  dut^,  or,  rather,  pie^, 
towards  you  I  MUisfi/  eyerybody  axoept  m^«elf.  My««lf  I  never  asUi^fy. 
For  so,"  etc.,  etc.  Substitute  a  for  the  Roman  letters  and  h  for  the  italics, 
divide  into  fives,  and  apply  the  above  key,  and  (t  will  be  at  once  clear  that 
these  85  letters  represent  the  17  letters  of  '*  All  is  lost.  Mindarus."  The 
reader,  if  he  pleases,  can  write  out  the  rest  of  the  passage  for  himself,  not- 
ing, however,  that  Bacon  spells  ''endeavors"  with  a  *'u,"  and  that  the 
*'  my  "  in  '*  I  feel  as  if  my  life  "  is  interpolated  by  Mr.  Donnelly.  If  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  cryptographic  inspirations  are  as  futile  as  the  idea 
of  *'  capitalizing  aU  and  i8,"  Shakespeare's  laurels  are  pretty  secure.  The 
man  who  fails  to  understand  Bacon's  explanation  of  a  perfectly  simple 
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cipher  is  scarcely  theguide  one  would  choose  to  follow  through  a  labyrinth- 
ine cryptogram.  If  Mr.  Donnelly  can  see  through  a  millstone,  he  can  surely^ 
be  able  to  see  through  a  crystal.  Yet  Bacon's  perfectly  lucid  exposition 
leaves  him,  confessedly,  "in  the  dark."  Unless  his  vision  improves* 
miraculously  as  he  goes  on,  we  fear  that  the  world's  Judgment  of  his  theory 
will  be  summed  up  in  the  word— but  no!  as  a  little  exercise  for  Mr.. 
Donnelly  we  will  put  it  in  cipher,  thus  :— 

ChrononAo^ontholo^o«. 

A  aaababbabbaaabaabbb. 

B  o  8  H ! 

— Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  contributeH  a  curious  item  or  two : — 
Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  has  shown  (in  the  New  York  World  of  May  6)  that 
the  narrative  which  Bacon  wove  into  the  folio  of  1623  is  largely  in  nine- 
teenth-century English.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the  list  of  recent, 
meanings  and  constructions  which  Mr.  Morgan  points  out  in  this  ''  alleged 
sixteenth-century  composition ;  but  we  have  fbund  something  more  won- 
derful yet  in  it— an  unquestioned  Americaniwn  !  It  Is  a  curious  fact  that 
certain  so-called'*  Americanisms  "  are  to  be  found  in  /Shakespeare— words 
or  senses  of  words  that  were  current  in  English  in  his  day  and  have  con- 
tinued to  be  such  here,  though  they  have  become  obsolete  in  the  mother 
country ;  but  this  is  not  of  that  class,  but  a  honafidt  cis-Atlantic  product. 
On  page  697  of  Donnelly's  book  we  are  treated  to  a  bit  of  the  '*  cipher 
narative  "  in  which  Baoon  tells  us  how  Shakospeare  revenged  himself  on 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  :  "  He  goes  one  day  and  with  ten  of  his  followers  did  lift 
the  water  gate  of  the  fish  pond  off  the  hinges,  and  turns  all  the  water  out 
from  the  pond,  ftroze  all  the  fish,  and  girdles  the  orchard.''  Now  the  word' 
girdle  in  this  sense  of  cutting  a  circle  In  thd  bark  of  a  tree  is  of  modern 
Yankee  origin,  as  the  dictionaries  will  show.  The  expression,  '*  girdles 
the  orchard/'  as  here  used,  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  any  of 
Bacon's  contemporaries,  though  it  was  doubtless  clear  to  his  '*  prophetic- 
soul  "  that  it  would  become  intelligible  in  the  days  of  Donnelly. 

On  page  706,  in  another  part  of  the  narrative,  we  find  "  to  thus  poison* 
the  mind."  Can  another  example  of  this  insertion  of  an  adverb  between 
the  parts  of  the  infinitive  be  found  in  Blizabethan  English,  or,  indeed, 
until  comparatively  recent  times? 

— In  a  recent  pamphlet,  "Is  there  any  Besemblance  between 
Shakespeare  and  Baoon  ?  '^  mainly  occupied  in  the  sensible  considera-- 
tion  of  the  Baconian  claim  from  the  examination  of  Bacon's  poetic* 
style  and  moral  purpose  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Shakespearian- 
Plays,  this  passage  on  the  cipher  occurs :  "  It  would  not  be  any  more- 
incongruous  to  suppose  Beethovan*  running  a  drum  movement  coni- 
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taining  some  occult  alphabetical  trade-mark  through  his  symphonieSy 
than  to  think  such  compositions  could  be  accompanied  by  anything  so 
cheap  and  mechanical." 

— But  the  most  exhaustive  joke  is  Uie  LUtle  Oryptogramy  ^^a  Literal 
Application  of  the  Cipher  System  to  the  Play  of  Hamlet/'  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Pyle,  Assistant  Editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Frees.  This  little 
29  page  pamphlet  makes  a  capital  companion-piece  for  its  bulky  pro- 
totype. It  summarizes  and  explains  its  fat  brother's  gyrations 
amazingly^  and  it  has  an  advantage  possessed  by  few  commentaries — 
it  is  slighter  and  cheaper,  and  its  ex^esis  clearer  than  the  text.  Let 
these  extracts  speak  for  it : — 

Mr.  Donnelly  claims  that  there  is  concealed  jn  the  plays  not  only  a 
declaration  that  Bacon  wrote  them,  but  a  detailed  history  of  the  times 
This  is  to  be  read  by  means  of  a  word  cipher,  depending  on  a  series  of 
fixed  numbers.  The  root  numbers  which  he  gives  as  the  starting  point  are 
605,  506,  513, 516,  523.  These  numbers  are  combined,  at  pleasure,  with  a 
vast  number  of  *'  modifiers.''  the  latter  consists  of  the  number  of  words  in 
a  column,  page  or  subdivision  of  the  play  selected  ;  and  of  these  numbers 
plus  or  minus  the  hyphenated  and  bracketed  words.  By  this  method  the 
first  two  pages  attacked  yield  him  the  following  thirty-four  '*  modifying  " 
numbers :  27,  28,  29,  80,  31,  32,  50,  51,  62,  68,  79,  80,  90,  91, 141, 142, 167, 168, 
169, 189,  208,  209,  211,  212,  218,  219,  237,  240,  283,  284,  291,  294,  801,  and  302. 
Counting  forward  or  backward,  at  pleasure,  from  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  and  fh>m  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  each  scene,  he  finds  him- 
self directed  to  the  specific  words  that  tell  the  tale ;  each  new  count  sup- 
plying a  new  ''modifier."  He  does  not  tell  whence  he  derives  his  root 
numbers,  because  he  is  informed  by  his  publishers  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  law  of  copyright  to  prevent  some  ingenious  feUow,  less  conscientious 
than  himself,  from  studying  out  his  whole  system,  applying  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  plays,  and  bursting  upon  the  world  with  the  remainder  of  the  story, 
which  Mr.  Donnelly  wants  to  reserve  for  a  future  volume  and  fixture 
profits.  How  well  grounded  i9^re  his  apprehensions  the  appearance  of 
this  lesser  cryptogram  may  serve  to  show.  Therefore  he  wraps  himself 
in  congenial  mystery,  and  both  his  root  numbers  and  his  modifiers  must 
be  taken  on  faith.  It  is  hard  for  the  average  man,  at  this  point,  to  repress 
his  scepticism,  and  to  refiise  straightforward  treatment  to  a  man  who 
advertises  for  two  years  a  great  discovery  and  then  reserves  it  for  the 
ftiture.  There  is  a  strong  flavor  of  the  Keeley  motor  about  the  process. 
But  not  thus  unjustly  shall  the  public  deal  with  Minnesota's  gifted  son. 
We,  the  people,  want  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  cipher,  and  re-read  our 
history  of  the  Elizabethan  era  and  its  literature. 
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■  *  •  I  proceed  to  the  obviously  fair  and  concluBive  test  of  applying 
the  same  numbers  and  the  same  method  elsewhere.  To  Hamlet  I  turn 
.as  a  promising  field  for  exploration.  Taking  of  Donnelly's  root  num- 
bers, 516,  623;  of  Donnelly's  modifiers,  30,  60,  198;  page  numbers  from. 
Hamlet^  273,  274,  276 ;  Roman  words,  page  273,  column  2,  306 ;  Roman 
words,  page  274,  column  1,  397;  Roman  words,  page  276,  column  1,  428' 
•combining  these  in  different  ways,  adding  or  subtracting  at  pleasure  as  Mr. 
Donnelly  does,  the  number  of  italicized,  bracketed,  and  hyphenated  words 
43eparately,  and  reserving  the  right  wl)ich  he  claims  liberally  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  reisult  by  1  arbitrarily,  there  is  obtained  in  every  case  the 
number  indicating  the  given  word  on  each  page,  reading  from  top  or 
bottom  as  the  case  may  be,  in  its  appropriate  column  :— 


^23—273= 

276-5-6= 

523-306=217    273—2l7=56-}-30=«6— 50=36— 2i= 

52a-273=250  -516—250=2664-2*=.. 

523—306=217    274— 217=57— 2A=- 

«23— 50=473— 273= 

523—397=1264-276=402—50= 

523—274=24^4-50=299—46=295-26— 

No.  words  p.  274,  col.  1= 

516+50=566—273=293—30= 

5234-50=573— 397=176— 30=146— 5A=. 

516—306=210—198=124-10* 

523—397=126—1= 

523—274=249    306— 249-574- lli4-l— 

516— 423— 934-60— 143— 2i— 141— 1  A— 140— 1— 


WORD. 

Page 
and  Col. 

• 

250 

273:2 

Don 

46 

276:2 

niUhe, 

34 

273:2 

the 

268 

273:2 

author, 

55 

274:2 

politician 

200 

273:2 

and 

352 

276:1 

mountebank 

•293 

274:1 

will 

395 

275:2 

worke 

263 

273:2 

out 

141 

274:2 

the 

22 

274:1 

secret 

125 

274:2 

of 

69 

274:1 

this 

139 

276:1 

play. 

There  is,  then,  a  cipher.  And  this  is  the  recipe.  So  extraordinary  was 
the  command  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  these  plays,  that  a 
few  pages  of  any  one  of  them,  if  separated  into  single  words,  will  give  a 
vjocabulary  out  of  which  any  given  story  can  be  pieced.  Pick  out  the 
words  you  need  to  say  what  you  desire.  Count  the  number  of  each  word 
from  the  top  or  from  the  bottom  of  its  column.  Then  having  fhre  root 
numbers,  ten  or  a  dozen  modifiers,  the  number  of  the  page  and  the  number 
of  words  on  it,  also  the  number  of  words  in  italics  or  connected  by  hyphens, 
you  have  studied  addition  and  subtraction  to  little  purpose  if  you  cannot 
so  combine  these  various  numbers  that  they  shall  furnish  you,  at  last,  with 
the  number  that  you  need  to  identify  the  particular  word  you  have  chosen. 
It  is  hard  work.  No  wonder  Mr.  Donnelly  covered,  with  figuring,  a  bundle 
of  paper  that  a  man  can  scarcely  lift.  The  present  writer  consumed  quires 
in  a  simple  application  of  the  cipher  bisy  to  Hamlet,  The  words  on  every 
page,  the  italicized  words,  the  bracketed  words  and  the  hyphenated  words 
were  counted  separately  and  numbered.    The  edition  used  is  the  fiu^simile 
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reproduction  of  the  1623  folio.  Every  computation  has  been  carefully- 
made.  And  if  any  reader  doubts,  he  is  requested  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
reprint,  make  the  count  and  verify  the  figures  for  himself,  and  prove  to^ 
himseif  that  this  cipher  prophesy  is  as  literally  worked  out,  as  credible,  as- 
truly  the  work  of  Lord  Bacon  as  anything  to  be  found  from  cover  to  cover 
of  The  ChrecU  Cryptogram. . 

— ^Mr.  Lewk  Carroll,  the  immortal  author  of  "Alice  in' Won- 
derland/' has  many  claims  to  honor,  but  his  wise  prevision  of  the- 
principles  on  which  the  cryptogram  is  worked  is  the  top  laurel  of  the 
heap.  In  the  fifth  fit  of  die  "  Hunting  of  the  Snark/'  the  batcher — 
no  doubt  unconsciously — describes  the  chief  features  of  Mr.  Donnelly'a 
system  to  the  Beaver  with  supreme  felicity  :— 

Taking  Three  as  the  subject  to  reason  about — 

A  convenient  number  to  state — 
We  add  Seven  and  Ten  and  then  multiply  out 

By  One  Thousand  diminished  by  Eight. 

The  result  we  proceed  to  divide,  as  you  see, 
By  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety  and  Two. 
'  Then  subtract  Seventeen  and  the  answer  must  be 
Exactly  and  perfectly  true. 


SELECTED  REPRINTS. 


Part  XV.—PREFACE  TO  THEOBALD'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.— 1733. 

Oontlnued  from  June  nnmber. 


It  is  not  with  any  secret  Pleasure  that  I  so  frequently  animadvert  on 
Mr.  Pope  as  a  Critiok,but  there  are  Provocations,  which  a  Man  can  never 
quite  forget.  His  Libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  so  much  Inveteracy, 
that  not  to  dispute  whether  they  should  come  firom  a  Christian,  they  leave 
it  a  Question  whether  they  could  come  firom  a  Man.  I  should  be  loth  to 
to  doubt,  as  Quinius  Serenua  did  in  a  like  case  :— 

Sive  homo,  sen  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis 
Vulnera  dente  dedit . 

The  Indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  represented  a  Blockhead,  may  be  as 
strong  in  us,  as  it  is  in  the  Ladies  for  a  Befleotion  on  their  Beauties.  It  is 
certain  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  flagrant  Civilities ;  and  I  shall  will- 
ingly devote  a  Part  of  my  Life  to  the  honest  Endeavour  of  quitting  Scores : 
with  this  exception,  however,  that  I  will  not  return  those  Civilities  in  his 
peculiar  Strain,  but  confine  myself,  at  least,  to  the  limits  of  common  De- 
cency. I  shall  ever  think  it  better  to  want  Wit,  than  to  want  Humanity : 
and  impartial  Posterity  may,  perhaps,  be  of  my  Opinion. 

Bui  to  return  to  my  Subject,  which  now  calls  upon  me  to  enquire  into 
those  Causes,  to  which  the  depravations  of  my  Author  originally  may  be 
assigned.  We  are  to  consider  him  as  a  Writer,  of  whom  no  authentiok 
Manuscript  was  left  extant  ;as  a  Writer  whose  Pieces  were  dispersedly  per- 
formed on  the  several  Stages  then  in  being.  And  it  was  the  Custom  of 
those  days  tea  the  Poets  to  take  a  price  of  the  Players  for  the  Pieces  they 
from  time  to  time  fiirnish'd :  and  thereupon  it  was  supposed  they  had  no 
farther  right  to  print  them  without  the  Consent  of  the  Players.  As  it  was 
the  Interest  of  the  Companies  to  keep  their  Plays  unpublished,  when  any- 


one  succeeded,  there  was  a  Contest  betwixt  the  Curiosity  of  the  Town  who 
demanded  to  see  it  in  Print,  and  the  Policy  of  the  StagerB  who  wished  to 
secrete  it  within  their  own  Walls.  Hence  many  Pieces  were  taken  down 
in  Short-hand,  and  imperfectly  copied  by  Ear  from  a  Bepresentation ; 
others  were  printed  from  Piecemeal  Parts  surreptitiously  obtain'd  flx>m 
the  Theatres,  uncorrect,  and  without  the  Poet's  Knowledge.  To  some  of 
these  causes  we  owe  the  Train  of  Blemishes,  that  deform  those  Pieces 
which  stole  singly  into  the  World  in  bur  Author's  Life-time. 

There  are  still  other  Reasons,  which  may  be  suppos'd  to  have  affected 
the  whole  Set.  When  the  Players  took  upon  them  to  publish  his  Works 
entire,  every  Theatre  was  ransack'd  tosupply  the  copy  ;  and  parts  collected, 
which  had  gone  through  as  many  changes  as  Performers,  either  fkom  Muti- 
lations or  Additions  made  to  them.  Hence  we  derive  many  Chasms  and 
Incoherences  in  the  Sense  and  Matter.  Scenes  were  frequently  transpos'd, 
and  shuffl'd  out  of  their  true  place  to  humour  the  Capiioe  or  suppos'd 
Convenience  of  some  particular  Actor.  Hence  mucli  Confusion  and  Im- 
propriety has  attended  and  embarrass'd  the  Business  and  Fable.  To  these 
obvious  causes  of  Corruption  it  must  be  added,  that  our  Authour  has  lain 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  his  errors  propagated  and  multiplied 
by  Time :  because,  for  near  a  Century,  his  Works  were  publish'd  from  the 
fiMilty  copies  without  the  assistance  of  any  intelligent  Editor :  whi  ch  has 
been  the  case  likewise  of  many  a  dassick  Writer. 

The  nature  of  any  Distemper  once  found  has  generally.been  the  imme 
diate  step  to  a  cure.  Shakespeare's  case  has  in  a  great  measure  resembled 
that  of  a  corrupt  Classick ;  and  consequently,  the  method  of  Cure  was 
likewise  to  bear  a  Resemblance.  By  what  means,  and  with  what  suocess, 
this  cure  has  been  effected  on  ancient  Writers,  is  too  well  known,  and 
needs  no  formal  Illustration.  The  reputation,  consequent  on  tasks  of  Uiat 
nature,  invited  me  to  attempt  the  Method  here ;  with  this  view,  the  hopes 
of  restoring  to  the  Publiok  their  greatest  Poet  in  his  original  purity,  after 
having  so  long  lain  in  a  Condition  that  was  a  Disgrace  to  common  sense. 
To  this  end  I  have  ventur'd  on  a  Labour,  that  is  the  first  essay  of  the  kind 
on  any  modem  authour.  whatsoever.  For  the  late  Edition  of  MUton^  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Benttey^  is,  in  the  main,  a  Performance  of  another  species. 
It  is  plain,  it  was  the  Intention  of  that  great  Man  rather  to  correct  and 
pare  off  the  Excrescenoies  of  the  ParadUe  Lost,  in  the  manner  that  Tucoa 
and  Varius  were  employ'd  to  criticise  the  Mfieis  of  Virgil,  than  to  restore 
corrupted  Passages.  Hence,  therefore,  may  be  seen  either  the  Iniquity  or 
Ignorance  of  his  Censurers,  who,  from  some  Expressions,  would  make  us 
believe  the  Doctor  everywhere  gives  us  his  Corrections  as  the  original  Text 
of  the  Authour ;  whereas  the  chief  turn  of  his  Criticism  is  plainly  to  show 
the  World,  that,  if  Milton  did  not  write  as  he  should  have  him,  he  ought 
to  have  wrote  so. 

I  thought  proper  to  premise  this  Observation  to  the  readers,  as  it  will 
show  that  the  Critick  on  Shakespeare  is  of  a  quij»  diflbrent  kind.  His 
genuine  Text  is  for  the  most  part  religiously  adher'd  to,  and*  the  numerous 
Faults  and  Blemishes,  purely  his  own»  are  left  as  they  wwe  ibund. 


Nothing  is  alter'd  but  what  by  the  dearest  Reasoning  can  be  prov'd  a 
Corruption  of  the  true  Text ;  and  the  alteration,  a  real  Restoration  of  the 
l^nuine  Reading.  Nay,  so  strictly  have  I  strove  to  give  the  true  Reading, 
though  sometimes  not  to  the  advantage  of  my  Authour,  that  I  have  been 
ridiculously  ridicul'd  for  it  by  those,  who  either  were  iniquitously  for 
turning  everything  to  my  disadvantage ;  or  else  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  true  Duty  of  an  Editor. 

The  Beience  of  Criticism,  as  fi&r  as  it  afifbcts  an  Editor,  seems  to  be  redUc'd 
to  these  three  classes :  the  emendation  of  corrupt  passages ;  the  explana- 
tion of  obscure  and  difficult  ones ;  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Beauties  and 
Defects  of  Composition.  This  work  is  principally  confln'd  to  the  two 
former  Parts :  though  there  are  some  Specimens  interspersed  of  the  latter 
kind,  as  several  of  the  Emendations  were  .best  supported,  and  several  of 
the  Difficulties  beet  explain'd,  by  taking  notice  of  the  Beauties  and  Defects 
of  the  composition  peculiar  to  this  immortal  Poet.  But  this  was  but  occa- 
sional, and  for  the  sake  only  of  perfecting  the  two  other  parts,  which  were 
the  proper  Objects  of  the  Editor's  Labour.  The  third  lies  open  for  every 
willing  undertaker :  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  it  the  employment  of  a 
masterly  Pen. 

It  must  necessarily  happen,  as  I  have  formerly  observ'd,  that  where 
the  Assistance  of  Manuscripts  is  wanting  to  set  an  Authour's  Meaning 
right,  and  rescue  him  from  those  Errors  which  have  been  transmitted 
down  through  a  Series  of  incorrect  Editions,  and  a  long  Intervention  of 
time,  many  passages  must  be  desperate,  and  past  a  cure ;  and  their  true 
Sense  irretrievable  either  to  Care  or  the  Sagacity  of  Conjecture.  But  is 
there  any  reason  therefore  to  say,  that  because  all  cannot  be  retriev'd,  all 
ought  to  be  left  desperate?  We  should  show  very  little  Honesty,  or 
Wisdom,  to  play  the  Tyrant  with  the  author's  Text ;  to  raze,  alter,  inno- 
vate, and  overturn,  at  all  Adventures,  and  to  the  utter  Detriment  of  his 
Sense  and  Meaning :  but  to  be  so  very  reserv'd  and  cautious,  as  to  inters 
pose  no  Relief  or  Conjecture,  where  it  manifestly  labours  and  cries  out  for 
Assistance,  seems,  on  the  other  Hand,  an  indolent  Absurdity. 

As  there  are  very  few  pages  in  Shakespeare^  upon  which  some  suspicions 
of  Depravity  do  not  reasonably  arise ;  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  in  the 
first  Place,  by  a  diligent  and  laborious  collation,  to  take  in  the  assistances 
of  all  the  older  Copies. 

In  his  historical  Plays,  whenever  our  English  Chronicles,  and  in  his 
tragedies,  when  Qreek  or  Roman  Story  could  give  any  Light,  no  pains 
have  been  omitted  to  set  Passages  right,  by  cbmparing  my  Authour  with 
the  Originals ;  for,  as  I  have  frequently  observ'd,  he  was  a  close  and  accu- 
rate copier  wherever  his  Fable  was  founded  on  History. 

Wherever  the  Author's  Sense  is  clear  and  discoverable,  (though  per* 
ohance,  low  and  trivial,)  I  have  not  by  any  innovation  tamper'd  with  his 
Text  out  of  an  Ostentation  of  endeavouring  to  make  him  speak  better  than 
the  old  Copies  have  done. 

Where,  through  all  the  former  Editions,  a  Passage  has  laboured  under 

flat  Nonsense  and  invincible  Darkness,  if  by  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a 
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Xietter  or  two,  or  a  tranBposition  in  the  Pointiiig,  I  have  restored  to  him 
both  Sense  and  Sentiment ;  such  CorreotionB,  I  am  persoaded,  will  need 
no  Indulgence. 

And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater  Latitude  and  Liberty  in  amend- 
ing, I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  support  my  Corrections  and  Coigee- 
tures  by  parallel  Passages  and  Authorities  fix>m  himself,  the  surest  mean» 
of  expounding  any  authour  whatsoever.  "  Oette  void  d'interpreter  un  auteur 
par  lui-m6me  est  plus  sur  que  tons  les  oonmientaires/'  says  a  very  learned 
French  Critick. 

As  to  my  notes,  (from  which  the  common  and  learned  Readers  of  our 
Authour,  I  hope,  will  derive  some  Satisfaction,)  I  have  endeavoured  to  give- 
them  a  Variety  in  some  proportion  to  their  number.  Wherever  I  have 
ventured  at  an  Emendation,  a  Note  is  constantly  subjoin'd  to  justify  and 
assert  the  Reason  of  it.  Where  I  only  offer  a  Conjecture,  and  do  not  dis- 
turb the  Text,  I  fEtirly  set  fortb  my  Grounds  for  such  Conjecture,  and 
submit  it  to  Judgment  Some  Remarks  are  spent  in  explaining  Passages, 
where  the  Wit  or  Satire  depends  on  an  obscure  Point  of  History  :  others, 
where  Allusions  are  to  Divinity,  Philosophy,  or  other  branches  of  Science. 
Some  are  added,  to  show  where  there  is  a  Suspicion  of  our  Author  having^ 
borrowed  from  the  Antients:  others,  to  show  where  he  is  rallying  hia 
Contemporaries ;  or  where  he  himself  is  rallied  by  them.  And  some  are 
necessarily  thrown  in,  to  explain  an  obscure  and  obsolete  Term,  Phrase,  or 
Idea.  I  once  intended  to  have  added  a  complete  and  copious  Glossary  ;^ 
but  as  I  have  been  importun'd  and  am  prepared  to  give  a  correct  Edition 
of  our  Author's  Poems,  (in  which  many  Terms  occur  which  are  not  to  be- 
met  with  in  his  Plays,)  I  thought  a  Glossary  to  all  Shahe9peare^%  Worka 
more  proper  to  attend  that  Volume. 

In  reforming  an  infinite  Number  of  Passages  in  the  Pointing,  where- 
the  Sense  was  before  quite  lost,  I  have  frequently  subjoin'd  notes  to  show 
the  deprav'd,  and  to  prove  the  reformed.  Pointing :  a  part  of  Labour  in 
this  work  which  I  could  very  willingly  have  spar'd  myself.  May  it  nqt 
be  objected,  why  then  have  you  burden'd  us  with  these  Notes?  The 
answer  is  obvious,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  material.  Without  such 
Notes,  these  Passages  in  subsequent  Editions  would  be  liable,  through  the 
Ignorance  of  Printers  and  Correctors,  to  fkll  into  the  old  Conftision  : 
whereas,  a  Note  on  every  one  hinders  all  possible  return  to  I>epravity  t 
and  forever  secures  them  in  a  State  of  Purity  and  Integrity  not  to  be  lost  or 
forfeited. 

TO  BE  OONTINITEB. 
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THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  MACBETH. 

I  HERE  is  DO  supernataral  in  Macbeth.  For  certain  artistic 
purpiises  that  which  seems  is  in  poetry ;  but  that  does  not 
preclude  analysis  and  resolution  of  the  seeming  into  airy 
nothing,  if  such  it  may  be  after  all. 
In  dealing  with  the  supernatural  Shakespeare  gives  us  two  classes 
of  dramas,  differing  altogether  in  the  part  played  by  the  supernatural 
element.  In  the  lempesty  and  in  A  Midswrrnner-Night^a  Dreamy 
aacending  from  hk  usual  field  of  the  rigidly  practical  drama  into  the 
realm  of  pure  poetry,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  dramatic  com- 
position, he  makes  of  the  invisible  and  materialized  powers  of  earth 
and  air  actual  controlling  motive  powers,  directing  events  and  pro- 
ducing human  action,  either  in  and  of  themselves,  or  under  potent 
human  direction. 

In  HarrUet  and  Macbeth  the  part  of  the  supernatural  is  at   best 
but  small,  although  it  is  apparently  a  chief  ruling  power. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  poetiy,  where  the  fancy  runs  riot,  and  all  is 
weird  and  fantastic,  no  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  shock 
the  judgment.  In  the  far,  lone  island,  the  scene  of  the  Tempest,  and 
in  the  mystical  moonlight  and  shadowy,  elf-haunted  recesses  of' 
deep  forests,  where  is  laid  the  scene  of  A  Midsummer-Nights  Dreamy 
the  supernatural  befits  the  themes.  The  places,  as  they  are  drawn,, 
and  the  entire  atmosphere,  transcend  the  natural  and  the  human.. 
The   real  becomes  in  them  rather  a  shading   cloud  low  upon  the- 
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horizon  of  bright^  poetical  skieS;  than^  as  in  Maobeth  and  HcmUi,  the 
chief  theme,  which  is  only  luridly  suffused  by  a  dim  glare  of  the 
supernatural.  Where  the  poetical  is  the  chief  element,  the  super- 
natural is  of  highest  importance ;  where  the  real  is  first,  it  becomes 
but  a  vague  and  misty  atmosphere  and  setting. 

My  purpose 'is  merely  to  suggest  this  much  as  preliminary  to  a 
few  words  on  the  supernatural  in  Mdobeth,  to  be  followed  by  a  few 
words  in  another  paper  concerning  the  same  element  in  Hdrrdet. 

The  play  of  Macbeth  opens  with  the  character  of  Macbeth  a  moral 
blank  page;  physical  bravery,  a  ready  judgment  in  emergency  and 
a  determined  will  are  attributed,  but  no  moral  quality.  To  such  a 
man  the  suggestion  of  the  crown  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  happy,  comes  much  as  a  similar  suggestion  came  to  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  garden. 

The  great  question  of  free  will,  fixed  fate,  and  moral  accountability 
«  underlies  this  drama,  as  the  same  question,  with  varying  phases  and 
under  different  conditions,  underlies  tlie  drama  of  Hamlet.  Twixt 
these  two  poles  of  thought, — between  which  "  life  hovers  like  a  star," 
and  events  shape  themselves  so  mysteriously  that  man  is  yet  won- 
dering whether  they  are  due  to  his  own  free  agency,  to  destiny,  or 
to  both  in  marvellous  co-operation, — Macbeth^  like  Hamlet,  works 
itself  out. 

A  searching  analysis  may  give  to  the  various  elements  their  proper 
places,  so  far  as  the  mere  intellect  is  concerned,  and  yet  leave  the 
student  and  the  spectator  hesitating  as  to  whether  Macbeth  is  com- 
pelled by  supernatural  power,  whether  he  creates  his  own  destiny, 
or  whether  it  is  a  resultant  from  conflicting  elements. 

The  supernatural  is  at  once  a  leading  factor  and  a  mere  poetical 
element.  It  is  a  leading  factor  in  appearance,  and  therefore  it  oper- 
ates powerfully  upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  Under  a 
searching  analysis  it  is  seen  to  be  actually  of  no  great  moment  in  its 
relation  to  the  action  of  the  play. 

The  witches  appear,  and  in  twelve  lines  tell  us  of  hurly-burly  and 
battle,  thunder,  lightning  and  storm,  and  of  a  coming  meeting  with 
Macbeth.    When  they  come  face  to  face  with  the  here,  they  assume 
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the  prophetic  role,  and  yet  foretell  nothing.  They  do  nothing  and 
cause  nothing  to  be  done.  The  unfolding  drama  presents  something 
of  the  post  hoc,  but  no  suggestion  of  a  propter  hoc  that  we  are  reason- 
ably required  to  accept.  If  one  should  be  compelled  to  grant^~as  I  do 
not  think  is  the  case — foretelling,  there  is  no  such  foreknowing  as  we 
call  prophecy. 

They  hail  Macbeth  thane  of  Glamis.  He  knows  that  he  is  thane 
of  Glamis,  made  so  by  Sinel's  death.  They  tell  him  that  he  shall'  be 
thane  of  Cawdor.  He  was  already  thane  of  Cawdor,  although  he  did 
not  know  it.  The  dramatist  is  careful  to  give  us  that  information  in 
the  scene  preceding  the  meeting  of  Macbeth  with  the  witches. 

They  tell  him  that  he  will  be  king  hereafW.  How  much  that  is 
prophecy  Banquo,  superstitious  as  he  is — although  he  was  not  weak 
and  evil — divines  when  he  says: — 

That  trusted  home 
Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides- the  thane  of  Cawdor.  . 

And  it  does;  but  not  until  Lady  Macbeth. had  chastised  him  with  the 
valor  of  her  tongue. 

In  the  last  meeting  in  the  fourth  act  they  tell  Macbeth  that  he  need 
not  fear  until  Birnam  wood  shall  come  to  Dunsinane,  and  then  not  until 
one  not  of  woman  born  shall  assail  him.  Birnam  wood  does  never  come 
to  Dunsinane,  and  none  not  of  woman  born  does  ever  assail  Macbeth, 
and  yet  his  fortunes  and  his  life  go  out  together. 

Such  is  the  entire  part  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  If  they  can  be 
called  agencies  potent  in  the  creation  of  action  in  the  drama,  it  can  be 
at  most  only  in  so  far  as  they  merely  suggest  an  end  which  inflames 
desire,  and  hold  out  a  possibility  for  Banquo's  issue,  which  puts  eternal 
hatred  between  the  two  heroes.  They  do  advise  him  to  be 
bloody,  bold,  and  resolute,  but  he  had  already  announced  that  resolu- 
tion to  his  wife : — 

I  will  to-morrow, 
And  betimes  I  will,  to  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worst  means»  the  worst.    For  mine  own  good 
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All  causes  shall  give  way :  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
BeturninR  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

Shakespeare  has  not  allowed  the  witches  to  exercise^  or  his  drama  to* 
require,  any  actual  supernatural  power,  or  the  foreknowledge  of  pro- 
phecy, although  there  is  abundant  appearance  of  it  all. 

Superstitious  although  men  may  be,  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
rejects  belief  in  supernatural  intervention  in  the  immediate  affairs  of 
men,  in  that  which  lies  before  their  own  eyes.  To  all  men  the  super- 
natural is  a  vague  something,  there,  yonder,  in  the  dark,  in  the  far, 
in  the  past,  or  in  the  future.  Hence  in  a  practical  drama  of  real  life 
a.nd  action  the  dramatist  is  careful  to  exclude  that  actual  exercise 
of  supernatural  power  which  he  has  used  so  beautifully  in  his  purely 
poetical  creations.  His  fiends  in  Macbeth  suggest  wonders  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator,  but  they  work  no  miracles.  Their 
chief  part  is  to  invest  the  drama  with  a  vague,  misty,  poetical  halo 
of  the  supernatural,  imparting  a  weird  and  terrible  charm,  just  as  the 
Creator  has  invested  life  with  the  same  vague  atmosphere  of  the  mys- 
terious and  dreadful. 

Such  suggestions  as  the  witches  make  might  have  come  as  potently 
to  other  natures,  and  perhaps  even  to  Macbeth^s,  from  mere  human 
agencied.  How  often  has  some  wily  sycophant  thus,  by  mere  sugges- 
tion, urged  on  some  man  of  war  and  triumph  to  lose  honor  and 
life  in  rebellion,  or  to  win  at  the  expense  of  honor.  To  a  man  of 
Macbeth's  character, — a  weak  moral  coward,  deeply  superstitious, 
and  of  a  poetical-philosophical  bent,  that  makes  his  character  in 
many  respects  a  companion-piece  with  that  of  Hamlet, — the  very 
idea  of  the  supernatural  comes  with  power  to  stimulate  desire  and 
move  toward  purpose.  It  comes  not  with  sufficient  power.  Shake- 
speare is  careful  to  avoid  that.  He  does  allow  purpose  to  form, 
and  then  to  melt,  so  that  no  effective  purpose  appears  in  him  until 
he  is  brought  under  the  strong  will  of  his  wife.  No  witches  weave  si^lls' 
for  her,  and  her  very  silence  concerning  the  witches  is  contemptuous 
in  one  whose  practical  mind  needed  no  such  incentive. 
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Shakespeare  is  so  careful  to  avoid  the  effective  working  ont  of 
results  by  any  supernatural  agency,  that  he  shows  us  purpose  form- 
ing under  the  witches'  suggestion,  allows  us  to  see  it  crumble,  lets  us 
witness  Macbeth's  abject  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
see  her, — ^taking  for  granted  that  sufficient  wickedness  of  which  she 
bas  spoken  with  taunts  and  sneers,  in  her  limning  of  his  character, 
— make  his  very  moral  cowardice  a  means  of  strengthening  his  weak 
will  for  the  bloody  deed. 

At  the  most,  the  only  potency  the  witches  have  in  the  drama  is 
the  power  from  within  Macbeth,  and  not  from  without.  It  is  sub- 
jective only,  and  it  is  the  power  over  him  of  his  own  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  and  not  the  operation  upon  him  of  an  actual  outside 
supernatural  spell  or  witchcraft. 

As  is  usual  in  men,  he  only  believes  in  the  witches  in  so  far  as  they 
;are  going  the  way  that  he  is  going.  The  moment  that  they  cross  his 
path  with  a  word  of  good  omen  for  Banquo  he  is  in  arms  with  curses, 
daring  fate  itself  into  the  lists : — 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  in  them  I 

Not  even  through  the  subjective  force  of  Macbeth's  belief  in  the 
supernatural  is  he  moved  to  action ;  nor  is  any  action  in  the  drama 
thereby  determined,  unless  it  be  the  death  of  Banquo,  Not  even 
under  their  fell  suggesting  is  purpose  ripened,  until  Lady  Macbeth 
forges  desire  into  purpose,  and  hammers  purpose  and  action  into 
•shameful  melding.  If  he  visits  them  again,  it  is  not  to  find  new  incen- 
tive or  means,  but,  rather,  as  men  always  dally  with  evil;  to 
strengthen  purpose  already  formed.  The  devil  may  seek  us  the  first 
time ;  if  he  find  us,  we  seek  him  the  second  time. 

Sh^kkespeare  was  clearly  no  believer  in  the  supernatural,  in  so  far  as 
ti  false  philosophy  of  being  distinguishes  it  from  the  natural.  He 
uses  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  man,  and  he  may  even  allow  these  to 
produce  action  and  to  forge  events ;  but,  chiefly,  he  uses  even  this 
subjective  element  to  invest  his  work  with  a  marvelous  charm.  He 
uses  it  naturally  and  rightly  and  as  it  is  in  nature,  so  that  we  lay  aside 
the  drama,  feeling  that 
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O'er  all  there  hong  a  shadow  of  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisp^  in  the  ear. 

The  play  is  haunted. 

But  we  torn  in  vain  to  look  for  an  exhibition  of  sapematund  power, 
or  even  an  actual  part  of  the  witches  as  a  cause  of  human  action  or 
occasion  thereof  If  •they  even  sow  the  seeds,  they  do  not  incubate  to 
hatch  the  fatal  germs  of  evil.  As  the  e^s  of  the  python  are  hatched 
by  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert,  these  are  hatched  out  into  a  brood  of 
crimes  by  the  moral  nature  of  Macbeth,  under  the  influence  of  the 
fructifying  heat  that  bums  in  the  hell-lighted  soul  of  his  dreadful 
wife.  Bulwer  and  other  lesser  geniuses  may  commit  the  mistake  in 
art  as  interpreters  of  nature  of  allowing  effects  in  their  work  which 
only  supernatural  power  can  produce ;  Shakespeare  never. 

I  should  meet,  perhaps,  one  possible  objection.  What  is  said  con- 
cerning Banquo's  issue,  '^  that  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  cany," 
seems  to  be  prophecy.  But  it  is  prophe<7  of  that  which  is  not  to  come 
to  pass  in  the  drama,  and  therefore  it  plajrs  no  part  at  all  in  that  little 
world,  a  miniature  of  the  big  world.  It  heightens  the  efiect  with- 
out in  any  way  marring  by  unnatural  effects  k  practical  drama  of  real 
life,  unfolding  and  working  out  through  natural  causes. 

I  do  not  allow  that  the  su^estion  to  Banquo,  '^  Your  children  shall 
be  kings,*'  was  productive  of  Banquo's  death.  We  feel  their  rivalry 
from  the  very  second  scene  of  the  first  act ;  and  one  who  felt  himself 
rebuked  by  Banquo,  '^  as,  it  is  said,  Mark  Antony  was  by  Oesar,'' 
needed  %o  suggestion  from  any  quarter  to  commit  the  murder  at  the 
time  when  it  was  committed.  But  Banquo  and  the  death  of  Banquo 
and  the  escape  of  Fleance  play  no  part  in  the  drama,  except  in  so  far 
as  Banquo  is  a  foil  and  a  contrast  to  Macbeth  and  the  pursuit  of  both 
a  further  light  upon  his  character  and  development 

There  is  no  supernatural  in  Mdcbeth.  There  is  the  weird  charm  of 
mystery  artfully  thrown  over  the  drama.  It  is  with  the  play  as  it  is 
in  life,  where  we  see  and  believe  that  events  around  us  are  worked  out 
by  natural  causes  and  according  to  natural  laws,  and  yet  cannot  help 
lending  a  sort  of  vague,  fascinated  credence  to  some  occult  sense  of  a 
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mysterious  something  mingled  with  it  all,  transoeuding  nature  and 
nature's  laws,  and  taking  form  as  spiritism,  witchcraft,  and  all  that, 
according  to  the  age  and  the  individual.  And,  just  so,  while  we  are 
spellbound  by  a  weird  sense  of  the  supernatural  in  Macbeth,  the  drama 
goes  on,  working  itself  out  according  to  nature  and  nature's  laws,  as 
these  laws  were  employed  by  the  hand  of  one  who  knew  nature  and 
nature's  laws  as  never  man  did  before  or  since. 

H.  M.  DoAK. 
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THE  EDITORS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

XVin.      JOHN  PAYNE  COLLIEB. 

|HE  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born  in  London  in 
1789.  His  father  was  John  Collier,  who  was  related  to 
the  well-known  Jeremy  Collier.  About  1805  he  was 
placed  in  the  bookstore  of  Thomas  Eodd  the  elder,  and 
while  there  acquired  a  great  love  for  books.  Collier's  father  published 
IJhe  Literary  Register  and  The  Monthly  BevieWy  and  was  also  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  ITie  limes.  This  gave  young  Collier  an 
opportunity  to  write  for  the  press,  and  having  commenced  reading 
law,  he  furnished  law  and  parliamentary  reports  for  The  Morning 
Chronicle, 

His  first  book  was  a  collection  of  sketches  of  various  lawyers,  etc., 
and  was  entitled  Criticisms  on  the  Bar,  It  was  published  in  1819, 
and  was  followed  during  the  succeeding  year  by  The  Poetical  Decam- 
eron. This  was  a  series  of  conversations  on  English  poets  and  poetry, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time.  He  published  a 
translation  of  the  poem  by  Schiller  entitled  Fridolin  in  1824,  and  a 
rendering  of  the  same  author's  Fight  wUh  the  Dragon  in  1825. 
During  the  latter  year  he  also  essayed  the  production  ,of  an  original 
poem  entitled  The  Poet^s  Pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Collier's  next  work  was  the  editing  of  the  third  edition  of 
Dodsley's  Oollection  of  Old  Play 8,  which  was  published   1825-27, 
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The  following  year  he  famished  the  iniToductory  matter  for  Punch 
and  Judy  J  the  illustrations  of  which  were  by  Croikshank,  and  Collier's 
part  was  an  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  puppet-plays  in 
England;  etc. 

The  book  which  made  Mr.  Collier's  reputation,  however,  was  his 
History  of  English  DranuUic  Poetry  to  the  time  of  ShcJcettpeare,  and 
Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Restoration.  This  was  published  in  three 
volumes  in  1831,  and  one  of  its  author's  latest  occupations  was  the 
revision  of  this  work,  for  the  new  edition  of  1879.  In  1833  he  edited 
Five  Old  PlaySj  a  Supplement  to  Doddey  and  others  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  prepared  A  Catalo^rue  of  Heber^s  Collection  of  Early  English 
Poetry y  etc. 

In  1835  the  first  of  his  books  relating  to  Shakespeare  apptered. 
This  was  his  New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shakespearey  and  it  was 
followed  the  succeeding  year  by  New  Particulars,  In  1836  he  also 
issued  Pive  Miracle  Plays,  or  Scriptural  Dramas^  and  in  1837  he 
printed  the  description  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  wonderful  collection 
of  books,  known  as  the  Bridgewater  Catalogue,  This  was  privately 
issued,  and  the  matter  that  it  contained  was  afterward  incorporated  in 
his  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Barest  Books  in  the 
English  Language,  published  in  1866. 

In  1838  the  Camden  Society  was  founded,  and  two  years  later  the 
Pen^  and  Shakespeare  Societies.  For  all  these  societies  Collier  edited 
many  books,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  BslWb  KyngeJohan,  1838; 
Old  Ballads,  1840 ;  Ihe  Pain  and  Sorrow  of  an  Evil  Marriage,  1840 ; 
The  Egerton  Papers,  1840;  The  King  and  a  Poor  Northern  Man, 
1841 ;  Memoirs  of  Edvxird  Alleyn,  1841 ;  ITie  School  of  Abuse,  by 
Gosson,  1841 ;  Heywood's  Apology  for  Actors,  1841 ;  ITie  DebaJte 
between  Pride  and  Lowliness,  1841 ;  Patient  Gfissel,  1841 ;  ITieMad 
Pranks  and  Merry  Jestsrrrf  Robin  OoodfeRow,  1841 ;  Strange  Histories, 
1841 ;  A  Marriage  Triumph  on  the  Nuptials  of  the  Prince  Palatine 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  1842 ;  The  History  of  Patient  Griset,  1842 ; 
Piece  Penniless's  SuppUoation  to  the  Devil,  1842 ;  Fools  and  Jeeters, 
1842;  The  Alleyn  Papers,  1843;  Honour  Triumphant,  etc.,  1843; 
A  Treatise  Against  Dicing,  do.,  1843 ;  The  Harmony  of  Birds,  1843; 
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Household  Books  of  John^  Duke  of  Norfolk,  etc.,  1844 ;  Lyrical  Poems, 
etc.,  1844 ;  The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Third,  1844 ;  many  articles  in 
the  Shakespeare  Societies  Papers,  1844-49;  The  Diary  of  PhiUp 
Henslowe,  1845 ;  Eight  Novels  Employed  by  English  Dramatic  Poets 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1846;  Memoirs  of  the  Principal 
Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  1846 ;  Bull  of  Pope  Irmocent  VIII, 
etc.,  1847 ;  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationer^  Company,  etc., 
1848 ;  and  Inigo  Jones,  A  Life  of  the  Architect,  etc.,  1848. 

In  addition  to  the  above  long  list  of  works  edited  for  the  three 
societies  before  enumerated,  Mr.  Collier  edited  and  printed  for  private 
circulation,  in  limited  editions,  a  very  large  number  of  works  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  practically  inaccessible  to  students  of  early 
English  literature. 

Farther  Particulars  regarding  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,  appeared 
in  1839 ;  Shakespeare^s  Library,  a  very  valuable  and  useful  book,  in 
1844 ;  A  Booke  of  Rooceburghe  Ballads  in  1847 ;  A  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Ellesm&e,  etc.  in  1849 ;  Notes  and  Emendations  (which  will  be 
referred  to  below),  in  1862  and  1853;  Drayton's  Poems  in  1856; 
Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  1856 ;  his  Reply  to 
Hamilton  in  1860 ;  Spenser's  Works  in  1862 ;  An  Old  Man^s  Diary 
in  1871;  Trilogy  in  1874;  and  an  edition  of  King  Edward  III  in 
1874. 

Mr.  Collier  died  at  Maidenhead  on  September  17th,  1883,  having 
attained  the  great  age  of  ninety- four  years. 

It  appears  to  have  been  about  1841  that  he  determined  to  publish 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  that  year  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Reasons  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  In- 
1842-44  the  edition  was  published.  Volumes  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and 
VI  are  dated  1842,  VII  and  VIII  have  1843  on  the  title-page,  while 
Volume  I  was  published  in  1844.     The  following  is  the  title-page : — 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  The  Text  formed  from  an 
entirely  new  Collation  of  the  Old  Editions  :  With  the  Various  Readings, 
Notes,  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  a  History  of  the  Early  English  Stage.  By 
J.  Payne  CoJlier,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Iti  Eight  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  London : 
Whittaker  &  Co.    Ave  Maria  Lane.    1844. 
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It  is  a  well-printed  book,  and  contains  the  plays  in  the  order  that 
they  appeared  in  the  First  Folio,  followed  by  Pericles  and  the  Poems. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  stage,,  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare ;  the  life  of  the  poet ;  his  will ;  the  preliminary  matter  of 
the  First  Folio ;  additional  notes ;  and  a  glossarial  index. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Collier  says : — 

I  should  not  have  ventured  tp  undertake  the  superintendance  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Bbakespeare,  had  I  not  felt  confidence,  arising  not 
only  out  of  recent  but  long-continued  experience,  that  I  should  enjoy  some 
important  and  peculiar  advantages.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  I  was  sure,  would  allow  me  to  resort  to  their  libraries,  in 
cases  where  search  in  our  public  depositories  must  be  unavailing,  in  conse- 
quence of  their^ inevitable  deficiences:  this  of  itself  would  have  been  a 
singular  facility ;  but  I  did  not  anticipate  that  these  two  noblemen  would 
at  once  have  permitted  me,  as  they  have  done,  to  take  home,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constant  and  careful  collation,  every  early  impression  of  Shake- 
speare's productions  they  possessed. 

.  .  .  My  main  object  has  been  to  ascertain  the  true  language  of  the 
poet,  and  my  next  to  encumber  his  language  with  no  more  in  the  shape  of 
comment,  than  is  necessary  to  render  the  text  intelligible ;  and  I  may  add, 
that  I  have  the  utmost  confidencein  the  perspicuity  of  Shakespeare's  mode 
of  expressing  his  own  meaning,  when  once  his  precise  words  have  been 
established. 

The  text  is  a  conservative  one,  with  perhaps  rather  too  much 
preference  for  the  Quartos.  The  notes  are  short,  and  are  printed  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 

In  1853  Mr.  Collier  first  published  his  famous  Notee  and  Emendcxr 
HonSf  in  which  he  described  the  finding  of  his  corrected  copy  of  the 
Second  Folio,  which  led  to  the  celebrated  controversy  regarding  its 
>  genuineness.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that 
controversy  here,  but  merely  to  relate  the  efiect  it  had  upon  Mr* 
Collier's  subsequent  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

The  same  year  he  issued  an  edition  in  one  volume  quarto,  with  the 
following  title-page : — 

The  Plays  of  Shakespeare:  The  Text  regulated  by  the  Old  Copies,  and 
by  the  recently  discovered  Folio  of  1632,  containing  early  Manuscript 
Emendations.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  F.S.A.  London  :  Whit- 
taker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane.    MBCCCLIII. 
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In  this  volume  Mr.  Collier  printed  all  the  emendations  found  in  his 
corrected  copy  of  the  Second  Folio.  It  was  unaccompanied  by  notes^ 
and  no  notice  was  given  of  the  hundreds  of  places  where  the  received 
text  had  been  changed  to  accommodate  it  to  the  corrected  Second  Folio. 
In  the  preface  Mr.  Collier  said : —  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  Editor  approves  of  all  the  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  plays  contained  in  the  ensuing  volume ;  but  while  he  is 
doubtful  regarding  some,  an(f  opposed  to  others,  it  is  his  deliberate  opinion, 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  assert  a  well-founded  claim  to  a  place  in 
every  future  reprint  of  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works. 

It  was  curious  to  see  an  editor,  who  had  before  been  very  conserv- 
ative in  the  formation  of  the  text  of  the  plajrs,  now  rushing  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  including  all  the  emendations  of  a  volume  of  no 
authority  whatever.  This  edition  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in  the 
same  yean 

Five  years  later  there  appeared  another  edition  in  six  volumes 
octavo: — 

Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies  and  Poems.  Edited  by 
J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  F.S.A.  The  Second  Edition.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.    London :  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane.    1858. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  designating  this  as  the  second  edition  Mr» 
Collier  ignored  the  one-volume  edition  which  he  published  in  1853^ 
and  which  was  really  his  second,  so  that  the  present  one  should  have 
been  called  the  third.     Of  its  text  he  says : — 

The  most  anxious  and  responsible  part  of  the  duty  of  an  editor  of  any 
of  the  older  poets  relates  to  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  text.  In  the 
case  of  Shakespeare  this  has  necessarily  been  a  matter  of  peculiar  difQ.culty, 
delicacy,  and  perplexity ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  how  little  had  been  done, 
in  this  respect,  by  all  the  commentators  during  the  last  150  years,  the 
principle  I  laid  down  to  myself,  in  my  former  edition,  was  that  of  adhering 
to  the  words  and  letters  of  the  old  copies  in  4to  and  folio,  whenever  it  was 
possible  to  extract  from  them  anything  like  a  consistent  and  perspicuous 
meaning.  Where  no  such  sense  could  be  obtained,  the  best  conjeltures  of 
previous  ^editors,  or  the  most  guarded  speculations  of  my  own  were 
resorted  to  ;  but  not  a  few  passages  still  remained  so  inextricably  corrupt, 
that,  like  others  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  same  task,  I  was  compelled 
to  content  myself  with  the  mere  reproduction  of  what  had  been  handed 
down  to  us.    The  principle,  to  which  I  closely  and  constantly  adhered  to 
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in  1843,  became  afterwards  modified  by  a  circumstance  wliich  has  excited 
attention  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  has  been  to  me,  most  unfairly, 
the  source  of  much  personal  attack  and  obloquy. 

He  then  describes  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  finding  of 
his  corrected  copy  of  the  Folio  of  1632,  and  says  of  the  emendations 
proposed  in  that  volume,  that  he  was  ^'  from  the  first  disposed  to 
attach  more  value  to  the  whole  body  of  alterations,  than  not  a  few  of 
them  really  merited."  Be  this  as  it  may  he  certainly  did  not  adopt 
as  many  of  them  in  the  text  of  the  present  edition  as  in  that  of  1853. 

The  notes  are  longer  than  those  in  the  first  edition,  and  while  nearly 
all  of  the  latter  have  been  retained  in  the  present  one,  they  have  been 
added  to  quite  materially,  and  new  ones  also  appear.  Very  often 
indeed  is  the  corrected  Folio  of  1632  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Collier 
seems  to  have  regarded  its  authority  as  final  in  most  cases,  but  in  this 
posterity  will  fail  to  agree  with  him.  His  first  edition  had  a  much 
better  text  than  either  of  those  which  followed  it,  and  altogether  it 
was  most  unfortunate  for  his  reputation  that  Mr.  Collier  ever  discov- 
ered the  corrected  Folio. 

It  has  already  been  stated  above  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  to  discuss  in  any  way  the  long  and  angry  controversy 
which  arose  concerning  the  corrected  Folio  of  1632,  but  the  present 
writer  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  his 
friend  for  many  years,  if  he  did  not  place  on  record  his  entire  belief 
in  Mr.  Collier's  honesty  and  good  faith  in  the  matter. 

In  1875  Mr.  Collier,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  far  past  the 
age  when  most  persons  relinquish  literary  labors,  determined  to  com- 
mence the  publication  of  another  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Under  date 
of  January  4th  of  that  year  he  wrote  as  follows  to  The  Athenasum : — 

At  the  Instance  of  not  a  few  of  the  recipients  of  my  tripartite  **  Trilogy  " 
(only  fifty  copies  of  which  were  lately  issued  as  presents  to  my  friends),  I 
am  induced  to  try  another  trifling  Shakespearian  experiment,  to  carry  out 
which  Qthink  I  shall  require  fifty  subscribers. 

It  is,  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  the  original  small  quarto 
size,  consisting  of  only  fifty  copies,  in  the  same  type  and  on  the  same  paper 
as  the  seventy  reprints  oC  Tracts  and  Poems  which  I  have  been  sending 
round  to  my  friends  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  All  the  risk  sub- 
scribers will  run  will  be  the  single  guinea,  which  must  be  advanced  to 
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commence  the  undertaking ;  each  play  will  cost  from  5<.  to  7«.,  never  more 
than  the  last,  nor  less  than  the  first.  The  whole  money  'shall  be  spent 
upon  print  and  paper ;  for  the  guinea,  therefore,  subscribers  will  obtain  at 
least  three  entire  plays,  the  text  founded  upon  the  best  authorities,  as  fully 
explained  in  my  '*  Trilolgy."  For  myself  I  require  no  payment  beyond 
the  pleasure  of  producing  an  edition  of  our  great  dramatist  which  will 
conform  to  my  own  declared  ideas  of  excellence.  As  soon  as  the  first 
guinea  is  exhausted  subscribers  may  continue  or  discontinue  their  pay- 
ments, and  I  only  expect  them  to  trust  me  to  the  most  limited  extent : 
th^  did  so  throughout  the  issue  of  my  Reprints  from  1866  to  1872 ;  and  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  size  of  my 
small  quartos,  as  my  friends  are  aware,  ranges  on  the  shelves  exactly  with 
ordinary  octavos.  Such  as  are  willing  to  aid  me  must  be  so  good  as  to 
favour  me  with  Post-office  Orders  for  one  guinea  each,  and  I  will  keep  an 
e^ct  list  of  them,  until  they  amount  to  fifty,  which  number  I  shall  on  no 
account  exceed.    Of  course,  I  must  at  the  same  time  be  furnished  with  the 

address  of  the  remitters. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

p.  8.— I  may  point  to  my  recent  impression  of  Shakespeare's  *'King 
Edward  the  Third ''  (which  will,  of  course,  be  included,  and  for  the  first 
time,  in  any  collected  edition),  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  the  whole  will  be  completed.  The  notes  will  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  never  occupying  more  than  a  couple  of  lines,  and  avoiding  all 
controversy.  The  reproduction  of  the  true  language  of  the  poet  is  my  sole 
aim ;  and  every  subscriber  will  thus  obtain,  at  the  price  of  only  print  and 
paper,  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  with  no  more  than  fifty  copies  of  the 
edition. 

Mr,  Collier's  calculation  was  in  error,  however,  as  to  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  plays,  and  he  found  that  he  wq^ld  run  behind  at  the 
original  subscription  price  of  a  guinea  for  three  plays.  He  therefore 
printed  fifty-eight  copies  of  each  play  to  make  up  the  loss. 

The  plays  appeared  one  at  a  time,  in  paper  covers,  and  were  issued 
in  the  order  that  they  occurred  in  the  First  Folio,  with  the  interpo- 
lation, however,  of  Edward  III;  and  the  addition  of  the  poems,  Peri- 
desy  Two  Noble  Kinmamy  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy y  and  Mucedwfms. 
Each  play  was  issued  with  separate  paging;  but  the  title-pages  were 
also  given,  so  that  the  whole  could  be  bound  in  eight  volumes.  One 
of  these  reads  as  follows: — 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  WiHiam  Shakespeare,  With  the  Purest  Text, 
and  the  Briefest  Notes.  Edited  by  J.  Payne 'Collier.  Vol.  I.  London  : 
Privately  Printed  for  the  subscribers,    1878. 
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The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper^  and  is  one  of 

the  handsomest  editions^  .typographicaHj,  which  has  ever  appeared. 

The  general  preface  is  short,  and  in  it  Mr.  Collier  said : — 

As  to  the  text,  I  have  been  guided,  and  indeed  governed,  by  a  close 
examination  of,  I  may  say,  every  authentic  impression  tiiat  has  been  issued 
from  the  year  1696  to  the  present  day.  ...  I  began  my  own  researches 
much  before  I  was  nineteen,  and  I  liave  continued  them  industriously 
until  now,  when  in  my  ninetieth  year,  I  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no 
play,  and  no  passage  in  a  play,  by  Shakespeare,  regarding  which  I  liave 
not  read,  and  carefnlly  weighed,  every  argument  that  has  been  advanced. 

•  •    • 

In  my  notes,  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  tedious,  though 
often  learned,  arguments  for  or  against  particular  words  or  expressions. 

•  •    . 

George  Cliapman,  while  Shakespeare  was  still  living,  concluded  his 
noble  translation  of  Homer  with  a  line  which  I  may  perliaps  be  allowed 
to  add  here,  in  the  humblest  spirit  of  thankfulness : — 

'*  The  work  that  I  was  born  to  do  is  done." 

January  11  f  1878.  J.  Payne  Collibb. 

As  it  will  be  seen  hy  the  above  date,  the  work  was  finished  in  1878. 
The  forty-three  "  parts  "  of  which  it  consisted  occupied  the  last  years 
of  Mr.  Collier's  literary  life^  and  it  gave  him  occupation  and  relaxa- 
tion. It  is,  however,  mainly  a  reprint,  so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned, 
of  his  edition  of  1858.  The  notes  are  short,  and  there  is  no  life  of  the 
poet.  Never  before  had  such  a  limited  edition  of  Shakespeare  been 
issued,  as  previously  Halliwell-Phillipps*  edition  (which  consisted  of 
•one  hundred  and  fiAy  copies)  had  been  the  most  limited. 

J.  Pabkeb  Nobbib. 


Open  Court 


That's  a  qnestlon;  how  shall  we  try  It? 

--T7i«  Comedy  of  Errors,  V,  1,  421. 

In  this  ru  be  impartial ;  be  yon  Jadge 

Of  your  owu  oaose. 

—Measure for  Measure,  V,  1,  IW. 


AFTER  ALL,  AN  UNCORRUPT  PASSAGE. 

There  is  a  passage  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  which,  when  I 
edited  the  play  some  months  ago,  I  felt  convinced  was  corrupt,  and 
would  have  been  willing  at  anj  minute  to  have  denounced  it  in 
private  much  less  guardedly*  than  I  criticised  it  in  print. 

Gratiano  says  to  Shylock,  in  the  Trial  Scene  (IV,  i,  133) : — 

Thy  currish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf»  who  hanged  for  human  slaughter : 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  me  indisputable  that  Professor  Allen  is  right  in 
saying  that  Gratiano,  though  he  says  wolf,  evidently  was  thinking  of  a 
wolfish  man — a  murderer.  Wolves,  forsooth,  are  never  hung  on 
a  gallows;  men  are  hung,  not  animals.  Wherefore  I  conjectured 
that  the  whole  sentence  was  corrupt,  and  that  it  had  been  inserted, 
probably,  by  some  actor  as  a  '^  gag  '^  containing  an  allusion  to  the 
recent  hanging  of  the  Jew,  Dr.  Lopez,  and  I  pointed  triumphantly  to 
the  fact  that,  although  by  omitting  the  whole  sentence  the  lines  would 
be  broken,  the  dismembered  verses  would  nevertheless  fit  together  afler 
the  excision  with  rhythmic  nicety  and  exactness.  Any  expert  in  read- 
ing between  lines  can  there,  in  that  note  in  The  New  Variorum  edition, 
detect  the  self-complacent  smirk  of  an  editorial  Q.  E.  D. 

But  mark  the  fall  of  pride  I 

355 
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I  picked  up  by  chance  the  other  day  that  very  entertaining  account 
of  the  travelfl  in  "  Engelland  '^  of  the  "  Effulgent,  High-born  Prince 
and  Sir,  Sir ''  Frederick,  (to  translate  literally,  the  grandiloquent  Ger- 
man) Duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  Teckh,  etc.,  etc.,  in  1592,  and  written 
by  his  Secretary,  Jacob  Rathgeben.  The  volume  was  printed  in  1604^ 
and  on  page  24,  recto,  the  journey  from  Oxford  (or,  as  it  is  called 
'^  Ochsenfurt ")  to  London  is  described  with  some  minuteness.  At 
one  place  between  "  Winsello  "  and  "  Bethore  "  there  is  a  sandy  plain 
or  heath,  whereon  are  many  wild  rabbits  which  are  not  kept  in  war- 
rens, but  run  at  large,  so  that  one  can  see  fifty  or  sixty  at  a  time^ 
"wo  man  auch,''  continues  the  faithful,  observant  Secretary,  "in 
solcher  Gegnet  wilde  Kiider,  [what  this  animal  is  I  do  not  know ;  if 
it  is  the  old  German  for  Kater,  a  tom-cat,  it  shows  that  when  Shylock 
accuses  Launcelot  of  sleeping  "  by  day  more  than  the  wild  cat,"  the  illus- 
tration might  have  been  more  familiar  than  it  is  to  us]  litis,  oder  sonsten 
Baubuogel  fangt,  die  den  Koniglin  Schaden  zufiigen,  hengt  man  dieselb- 
igen  an  ein  Gklgen,  wie  die  Wolff,  zeucht*ihnen  aber  zuuor  die  Haut 
ab."  Or,  in  English :  "  In  the  r^ion  round  about  they  catch  Kuder^ 
fitchews,  or  birds  of  prey,  which  injure  these  rabbits;  and  these 
marauders,  after  having  flayed  them,  the  people  hang  on  a  gaUwo8,  aa 
they  do  wolvesJ^ 

When  shaU  we  learn  "  hands  off,"  and  that  Shakespeare  is  always 

right  ?    Where  the  text  is  clear,  few  dreams  ar^  more  delusive  than 

that  we  can  change  a  single  phrase. 

Horace  Howabd  Ftjrness. 
Junej  1888. 


jE8CHYLU8  and  SHAKESPEARE. 

Sonnet  LXXXVII  ends  with  these  lines : — 

Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

This  seems  to  me  borrowed  from  the  famous  passage  in  iEIschylus^s 
Agamemnon,  w,  401  sqq.    [414  sqq.  ed.  Dindorf.] 
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•  •  •  • 

6n,fidrwv  d^  iv  d)[Tfjviat^ 
tpptt  Tzaa  ^Aippodira. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  ought  to  be  a  oonima  afler  flatter.  The 
passage  makes  better  sense  without  it.  We  could  hardlj  say  :  ^'  I  am 
no  such  matter  as  a  king/'  But  we  could  say :  '^  I  have  no  such 
matter  as  thou/'  The  meaning  is :  Thy  material  frame  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  me  when  I  awake.  I  should  paraphrase  the  two  lines 
thus :  Thus  have  I  had  thee^  as  King  Menelaus  in  sleep  had  the  flat- 
tering dream  of  Helen ;  but,  when  I  awake,  I  find  no  material  em- 
bodiment, such  as  thou  art.*    This  again  recalls  Homer's  lines : 

cj  Tzd-Koif  ^  *pd  rtf  ^<rr)  xdX  iv  dtdao  ddfiototv 
<fro^  xai  etdwXov,  drdp  tppivs^  ffbx  eve  rcdfinav, 

•  Biad,  xxiii,  104-6. 

Thomas  Davidson. 


A  COLONIAL  GOVERNOR  WHO  KNEW  SHAKE- 

8PEARE  BY  HEART. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  safe  to  say  that  few,  even  of  the  most  ardent  admir- 
ers of  Shakespeare,  have  ever  attempted  to  so  commit  the  plays  as  to 
repeat  them  entire  from  memory.  An  instance  is  recorded  by  Francis  S. 
Drake,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Roxbury  "  (Masaachusetts),  a 
delightfully  chatty  book.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the  Boyal  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  1760  to  1769,  was  a  man  of  marked 
gifts ;  but,  through  domestic  meanness,  public  duplicity,  and  a  lack 
of  judgment  in  the  management  of  colonial  affairs,  had  the  misfortune 
to  incur  the  indignation,  hatred,  and  contempt  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth. 

Of  him  Mr.  Drake  says : — 

*0r,  no  corresponding  material  embodiment. 
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Though  upright  and  of  courteous  address,  Bernard  left  few  friends  in  the 
place  where  he  passed  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  had  too  little  command  of 
his  temper  and  lacked  those  mollifying  arts  which  the  ferment  of  the  times 
required.  He  had  fine  conversational  talents,  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
b6oks,  and  a  memory  so  tenacious  that  he  boasted  that  he  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  the  friend  of  literature,  and 
gave  to  Harvard  College  a  large  part  of  his  private  library.  This  passage 
from  his  favorite  author  must  in  his  latter  days  often  have  occurred  to 
him:— 

My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age — 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends — 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses  not  loud,  but  deep. 

In  reference  to  Bernard's  contribution  to  Harvard  University,  Mr, 
Justin  Winsor,  the  Librarian,  says  that  '*  when  the  college  library  was 
burned  in  1764,  Sir  Francis  was  among  those  who  sought  to  r^tore  it, 
and  gave  £10.108.  in  money  and  over  three  hundred  volumes  ot  books, 
but  there  were  no  Shakespeares  among  them,  so  far  as  we  know.'' 

Just  what  editions  were  in  his  library  it  might  be  interesting  to  find 
out ;  and  if  he  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  any  of  the  Quartos  or 
Folios,  they  did  not  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  returned 
with  him  to  England.    . 

Edward  A.  Hatch. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WHERE  GRIGGS  AND  A8HBEE  DISAGREE. 

To  THE  Editob  :— 

On  p.  323  of  your  July  issue  you  say  "  that  in  line  1594  of  the 
1602  text  of  The  Bankride  edition  of  The  Merry  Wwea  of  Windear 
(Vol.  I)  '  m,'  instead  of  *  Sir,'  has  worked  its  way  into  the  types."  I 
have  not  the  Ashbee  fac-simile  quarto  before  me,  but  the  Griggs  fiu)- 
simile  photographic  reprint  Quarto,  which  ITie  Bankdde  follows,  h^ 
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**  m ''  instead  of  "  Sir."      It    is  quite  likely  that  the  differeot  copies 
used  bj  Ashbee  and  Griggs  may  aocount  for  the  disagreement. 

The  Bankside  is  an  effort  at  exact  and  perfect  accuracy — the  two 
best  professional  proof-readers  in  America  are  employed  to  give  the 
two  texts  their  extra  attention  aild  care,  that  the  result  may  be  not 
only  satisfactory,  but  a  credit  to  American  scholarship.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  in  The  Mail  and  ExpresSy  reviewing  Vol.  I,  says :  "  We,  as 
Americans,  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Banhdde  Shake- 
speare*' ;  and  the  Society  proposes  to  still  further  deserve  and  justify 
this  high  encomium  as  the  succeeding  volumes  appear. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Fleming. 

Rooms  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  July  9, 1888. 
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Such  a  boly  wltoh 
That  he  enohanta  sooieties  into  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his.  CVm^eUne,  I,  vl,  160. 


The  Mutual  Club,  Woodland,  Cal.,  during  the  season  1887- 
'88  has  made  the  Elizabethan  age  a  special  subject  of  reading  and 
Btudy.  To  guide  the  Club  in  this,  its  Leader,  Mr.  C.  W.  Thomas, 
made  oat  the  following  "  Outline  of  Study''  and  Programmes* : — 

*  Suggestions :— Beading  shonld  be  made  a  means  of  study,  and  not  merely  a  source  of 
entertainment.  Each  member  should  have  a  system  of  study,  and  that  system  should 
be  his  own.  If  possible,  each  member  should  own  the  books  he  reads.  They  become 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  unselfish  companions.  All  papers  should  be  short, 
concise  and  to  the  point ;  and  all  conversation  should  be  confined  to  the  sufctl^t  mat- 
ter In  hand.  Qood  listeners  are  as  needftil  as  good  conversationalists.  The  aim  should 
be  to  study,  not  to  create,  literature ;  to  be  students,  not  authors.  **  To  be  candid,  Is  to 
be  willing  to  see  a  thing  turn  out  either  way.  The  scientific  spirit  is  the  honest  spirit. 
The  investigating  power  is  the  Judicial  power.  To  be  wise  is  to  be  Just.  To  be  great  is 
to  be  ftblr."   Ck>me  prepared.   Perform  all  assigned  duties  without  excuse  or  apology. 
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The  Elizabethan  Aas. 

I.  Literature  and  Learning. 

1.  Poetry— Edmund  Spenser. 

2.  Drama— Marlowe  and  the  Theatre. 
8.  Theology— Richard  Hooker. 

4.  Beienoe  and  Philosophy— Si)"  Francis  Bacon. 

5.  Education— Roger  Ascham. 

6.  History  and  Discovery— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

7.  The  Novel— Robert  Green  and  Thomas  Nash. 

8.  Revival  of  Letters— William  Shakespeare. 

II.  History  and  Society* 

1.  Statesmanship— Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  Politics— William  Cecil  (Lord  Burleigh)  and  Sir  Francis  Wal- 

singham. 

3.  Jurisprudence— Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

4.  Church  and  State — Cardinal  Pole  and  John  Knox. 

5.  Euphuism- John  Lyly. 

Programmes. 

January  17th.  I.—"  Common  and  University  Education."  '  Reference  r* 
Bacon's  Works;  Talne's ^i^/iaA  Literature;  Hume's  ffistory  of  JEngland, 
Vols.  IV  and  V,  Appendices  and  Notes  to  the  same ;  Asoham's  JS'chool- 
maeter.—Frot  W.  R.  Reynolds. 

II.—"  Social  Life  in  the  Elizabethan  Age."  Reference :  Froude's  Hia- 
torioal  8ketche8  (Standard  Library,  No.  95) ;  Froude's  HUtory  of  England; 
Hume's  History  of  England^  Vols.  IV  and  V,  Appendices  and  Notes. — 
Miss  Emily  Grant. 

III.— "Medical  Science  in  Elizabeth's  Time."  Reference :  Dungleson'a 
Wstory  of  Medicine;  Bacon's  Works.— J.  T.  Martin,  M.D. 

IV.— Illustrative  Reading  from  Shakespeare.— G.  P.  Hurst,  Esq. 

January  81st.  I.—"  Edmund  Spenser  and  The  Faerie  Queen.^^  Refer- 
ences :  Taine's  Unglish  Literature;  Welsh's  Development  of  English  Lanr 
guage  and  Literature;  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art;  Whipple's  Lit' 
erature  of  t?ie  Age  of  Elizabeth  ;  Morris's  British  Thought  and  Thinkers; 
Church's  Life  of  Spenser.— Mrs,  McConnell,  Miss  Callie  Vivian. 

II. — "Realism  in  Fiction  and  Philosophy."  "References:  Emerson's 
Works;  Morris's  British  Thought  and  Thinkers;  Plato's  Dialogues;  Reid's 
Intellectual  Powers;  Stewart's  Philosophy;  Lewes's  History  of  PhUos- 
ophy;  Hume's  Human  Nature;  Berkley's  Human  Knowledge ;  Lecky's 
History  of  BcUionalism,— Charles  W.  Thomas. 

•  BeferenceB  are  not  made  to  the  general  literature  on  the  special  subject  so  mach  as 
to  literature  accessible  to  members  of  the  Club ;  and  frequently  the  special  reference  Is 
not  directly  In  point,  but  bas  a  general  application  to  the  8tudy, 
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III.— "Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  The  Arcadia  J'  Referenoea:  Whipple's 
Age  qf  Elizabeth;  Masaon's  English  Noveliste;  Ward^s  English  Poets; 
Fox-Bourne'B  Life  of  Sidney. —lAieis  Kate  Fiaher. 

IV.— Illustrative  Beading  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney.— Mrs.  Flora  Elstons. 

February  14th.  I.—**  Christopher  Marlowe  and  the  Theatre."— Mrs.  S. 
E.  Peart 

II.— *' Religious  and  Political  Growth."  See,  also,  besides  references 
given:  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization;  Guizot's  History  of  CivUizaHon ; 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages;  Hooker's  Ecdesiastioal  Polity;  Chillingworth's 
Eeligion  of  Protestants.— C.  W.  Thomas. 

III.— '* Classical  aud  Bomantic  Schools  of  Literature."  See,  also: 
Taine's  Italy;  Van  Laun's  Prenoh  Literature;  Ticknor's  £ji}anish  Litero 
Aire.— Mrs.  L.  D.  Lawhead. 

February  28th.    I.—"  Bichard  Hooker."— C.  W.  Thomas. 
II.— "  The  Anglican  Church  and  Its  Policy."— Mrs.  Bachel  Armstrong. 
III.— '*  Ecclesiastical  Study  and  Polite  Learning."— H.  D.  Lawhead, 
M.D, 
IV.— Illustrative  Beading  from  Hooker.— Mrs.  M.  M.  Martin. 

'*  Science  and  Philosophy." 

March  13th.  I.— <*Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  his  Philosophy."  See,  also, 
Church's  Life  of  Bacon;  Spedding's  and  Montague^s  Biographies, 
smd  ChuTch^B  Hfe  of  Bacon ;  M&o&ulBy^s  Essays;  Mackintosh's  ^ri^A 
Essayists.— Q.  P.  Hurst,  Esq. 

II.—**  Thomas  Hobbes'  Ethics."— C  W.  Thomas. 

III. — **  The  Popular  Idea  of  Medicine."  Beferences  :  Dungleson's  His^ 
tory  of  Medicine;  Bacon's  Works.— J.  T.  Martin,  M.D. 

IV. — Illustrative  Beading  from  Bacon.— Miss  Emily  T.  Grant. 

'*  Statesmanship." 

March  27th.  I.—**  Queen  Elizabeth."  See,  also,  Kingsley's  Saints^ 
lYagedy;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  April  No.,  1867;  Eclectic  Magazine, 
1864,  Vol.  I,  page  405. — 1.  From  a  woman's  standpoint,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Peart. 
2.  From  a  man's  standpoint,  J.  W.  Wilbur.  Esq. 

II.—**  The  Defeat  of  the  Armada  and  its  Lessons."— Prof.  J.  I.  Mc- 
Connell. 

**  Politics." 

April  10th.  I.—**  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Her  Council."  See,  also,  Strick- 
land's Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  ;  Burleigh  and  His  Times. — G.  P. 
Hurst,  Esq. 

II.—**  English  Endings."— C.  W.  Thomas. 

III.— **  Philip  II  and  the  Inquisition."  See  Balmes'  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism;  Prescott's  Philip  IL — Prof.  J.  I.  McConnell. 
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April  24th.    I.—''  Education :  Roger  Ascham."— Dr.  Fiske. 
II.— "  Book-Making."— MiBB  Emily  W.  Grant. 
III.—'*  Euphuism  in  Letters  and  in  Bociety ."— Mrs.  Ij.  D.  Lawhead. 
rv.— *'The  Nine  English  Bibles."— Mrs.  Annie  Blake. 
v.— *•  Parallel  Beading  from  the  Nine  English  Bibles."— Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain. 

May  8th.  I.—**  The  Baoon-Shakespeare  Controversy."— Mrs.  8.  E. 
Peart»  G.  P,  Hurst,  Esq. 

II.— "What of  It?"— Charles  W.  Thomas. 

III.—"  Shakespeare  in  Criticism.''— Miss  Callie  Vivian. 

Manuals:  Appleton  Morgan's  Shakespeare  in  Jfhct  and  in  Criticism; 
Nathaniel  Holmes'  Authorship  of  Shakespeare ;  Wyman's  BaconrShaJce- 
speare  Bibliography,  etc. 

IV. — Illustrative  Readings  from  Shakespeare.— Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Elston, 
Miss  Emily  W.  Grant. 


I(eYiew5. 


Obseryations, 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

The  tenoarof  my  book. 

—Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IV,  1, 106. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ''BANKSIDE  SHAKESPEARE:' 

[Mb.  Axbebt  B.  Fbey,  who  since  the  January  number  has  had  charge 
of  this  department,  is  suffering,  we  regret  to  state,  £rom  ill-health,  and  has 
been  obliged,  for  a  time,  to  give  up  all  accustomed  work.  He  sends  the 
following  notes  of  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  of  certain 
points  criticised  by  Mr.  Frey  in  his  review,  in  the  June  number,  of  the 
Introduction  to  Vol.  I  of  the  Bankside  Shakespeare,  and  desires  that  these 
notes  be  given  here  as  follows,  as  his  last  word,  for  the  present,  in  this 
department.— Ed.] 

The  Biddies  were  alluded  to,  to  show  that  if  they  had  been  alluded  to 
in  the  veraion  the  stenographer  reported  they  would  have  caught  his  ear. 

The  broadside  proclamation  is  very  important,  as  showing  the  scrutiny 
over  stage  matters  observed  by  Elizabeth.    The  text  was  copied  for  me  by 
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Judge  Snagge,  at  my  request,  and  with  great  care,  from  the  original 
archives,  and  has  not  been  in  print  before  since  its  date.  I  regard  it  as  a 
discovery  of  immense  value. 

The  episode  of  the  "  German  count ''  is  always  alluded  to  in  every  edi- 
tion of  The  Merry  Wives  I  have  ever  seen.  I  used  it  to  argue  that  the  play 
must  have  been  performed  in  Windsor,  as  it  would  have  been  senseless  in 
London. 

I  allude  to  *'  my  own  books  '^  because  I  had  not  space  to  make  certain 
points  fully  in  the  Introduction,  and  to  avoid  *'  padding." 


The  University  Shakespeare :  A  Midsummer'NighVs  Dream,    Edited  by 
»  Herbert  A.  Evans,  M.  A.    JKing  John.    Edited  by  Benjamin  Dawson, 
B.A.    London:   Simpkin,  Marshall  A  Co.    16mo.    104  and  122  pp. 
(Received  from  R  Sutton  &  Co.,  19  Ludgate  Hill,  London.) 

These  well-printed,  shilling  hand-books  are  the  first  issues  of  a 
Shakespeare  series  edited  and  annotated  by  members  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere  Sodety.  The  first  volume — A  Midsuiamer'Nigk^s  Dream — is 
already  in  its  second  edition.  The  second  volume  will  be  likely  to  meet 
with  no  less  favor.  Both  are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  pupils  studying  for  University  examination  in  England. 
It  follows  that  they  will  be  found  well  suited  to  a  similar  line  of  uses 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Evans  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  play, 
which  recites  the  maih  facts  and  suppositions  of  interest  in  r^ard  to 
the  date,  text,  etc.,  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Dawson  has  followed  in  his 
volume  a  more  elaborate  system  a£  editorial  comment.  He  divides 
his  consideration  of  the  play  into  parts, — "  Bibliographical,"  "  His- 
torical," "  Grammatical "  and  "  Metrical," — and  gives  in  each  special 
information  which  will  prove  of  particular  service.  He  has  added, 
also,  two  features,  referring  to  the  rhythm  of  the  lines,  which  are 
novel,  and  must  be  useful  to  the  young  student.  First,  contractions 
marked  (^)  so,  follow  the  Folio ;  others,  required  by  the  metre,  but 
not  marked  in  the  Folio,  are  indicated  by  italics,  and  show  that  the 
letters  so  printed  should  not  be  pronounced.  The  terminations  "  ed," 
'^  er,"  etc.,  when  not  in  italics,  of  course,  are  to  be  made  distinct  syl- 
lables. A  diseresis  placed  over  the  second  vowel  in  the  termination 
"tion,"  also,  shows  where  it  should  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 
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Second,  the  aooentoation  of  doubtful  proper  nouns  is  given  on  the  last 
page  of  the  volume.  This  is  something  sure  to  be  appreciated  by 
Shakespeare  reading-clubs,  who  must  be  often  in  doubt  not  only  as  to 
foreign  or  provinciaI*English  usage,  but  as  to  their  only  practical 
guide  to  pronunciation — the  metre  itself. 

Both  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Dawson  give  clear  and  careful  footnotes, 
referring  often  to  the  origin  of  textual  emendations  adopted,  and 
giving  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  notes  of  the  earlj  editors, — and 
each  play  is  provided  with  a  good  Glossarial  Index. 

Other  volumes  of  the  series  are  King  Richard  II,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Harrison;  Hie  Temped,  and  OtheUo,  by  Herbert  A. 
Evans ;  Tke  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford ;  As  You 
Like  It,  King  Lear,  and  Borneo  and  Juliet,  by  Arthur  Symons ;  Cori* 
qlanus,  and  Juliue  Caesar,  by  Benjamin  Dawson;  and  A  Winier^s 
Tale,  by  the  founder  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  Dr.  F.  J.  Fur- 
nivall. 


fiiler^^ry  NoIe5. 


When  comes  your  book  forth  ?  * 

Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 

—Timon  of  Athem,  I,  <.««. 


— ^^'Lis  Sonnets  de  Shakespeare,"  by  M.  Alfred  Copin, 
a  paper  which  strikes  the  attention  in  the  Revue  d^Art  Drama^ 
tiqae  for  the  Ist  of  November,  is  the  forerunner  of  a  translation  of 
the  Sonnete  into  French.  In  fact,  this  paper  forms  the  introduction 
for  the  Sonnets  themselves,  some  thirty-six  of  which  appear  in  the 
Retme  of  December  Ist,  1887,  and  of  March  1st,  1888.  The  Sonnets 
are  rarely  given  in  French  translations  of  Shakespeare.  F.  V.  Hugo 
and  Guizot  are  the  only  men  of  literary  merit  who  have  attempted 
the  diflBcult  task  hitherto,  and  the  effort  of  M.  Copin  to  translate  the 
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English  sonnets^  Dot  iDto  French  sonnets  but  into  French  verse^  and 
'^  d'en  garder  le  sens  tout  en  faisant  plier  les  mots  devant  les  r^les  de 
notre  po^sie"  will  be  regarded  with  interest.  M.  Copin  calls  the 
SonneiSy  '^  Les  Confessions  de  Shakespeare/'  Approaching  them  with 
the  idea  held  long  ago  by  M.  F.  V.  Hugo,  when,  in  1867,  he  trans- 
lated them  all  for  the  first  time,  M.  Copin  has  supposed  them  capable 
•of  being  placed  in  a  better  order  and  a  closer  and  more  dramatic  rela- 
tion than  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  edition  of  1609 ;  and 
while  following,  as  he  says,  sometimes  the  classification  of  English 
^itions,  sometimes  that  of  M.  Hugo,  he  has  grouped  them  fiirther  in 
six  parts,  under  different  titles,  according  to  their  subjects,  and  in  the 
following  order:  "Amour,  amiti4,  separation,  misanthropic,  post6rit6, 
immortality/'    Says  the  translator : — 

La  sixidme  partie  des  sonnets  que  nous  avons  intitul6e:  "Immor- 
tality !  '^  est  incontestablement  la  plus  belle.  C'est  celle  od  le  po^te  afflrme 
hautement  son  immortality,  Eschyle  d6diait  ses  oeuvres  au  Temps ;  Horace 
disait  en  ses  vers  :  *'£xegi  monumentum  sere  perennius.''  Shakespeare, 
lui  aussi,  se  pr^occupe  sans  cesse  du  temps  et  declare  que  son  oeuvre  ne 
p^rirapas. 

II  salt  bien  que  la  vie  est  courte,  mais  que  lui  importe  la  destruction  du 
temps  puisque,  lui,  construit  un  monument  imp^rissabie.  Qu'ou  n'aille 
pas  s'imaginer  oependant  que  si  Shakespeare  croit  k  Pimmortalit6  de 
son  oeuvre,  11  n'a  pas  confiance  dans  rimmortalit<J  de  son  Ame.  Shake- 
speare, comme  Hugo,  est  un  id^aliste;  11  le  prouve  suraboudamment  dans 
le  sonnet  qui  commence  par:  "Centre  de  notre  chair,  pauvre  Ame 
p^heresse''  [—Sonnet  cxlvi],  et  oil  il  proclame  Timmortalit^  de 
r&me.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  a  confianoe  dans  T immortality  de  song6nie;  il 
n'en  doute  pas  un  seul  instant;  il  prend  meme certain  plaisir  k  revenir  sur 
ce  sujet.  .  .  .  Comment  ne  pas  faire  encore  un  rapprochement  entre  les 
vers  suivants  d'Ovide  et  ceux  de  Shakespeare?  Ovide  dit,  parlant  de  ces 
ouvragcs : 

"  Jam  que  opus  exegl  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis, 
Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas.'' 

Shakespeare  dit  k  son  tour : 

"  Non,  les  tombeaux  des  rois  faits  de  marbre  et  d'airain 
Ne  vivront  pas  autaut  que  ma  puissante  muse, 
Et  votre  nom  chants  par  mon  vera  souverain 
D6fiera  le  granit  <^pais  que  le  temps  use. 
Quand  la  guerre  partout  d^chatnant  ses  fureurs 
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D^truira  les  palais,  ces  templee  de  PhiBtoire, 

Ni  le  feu,  ni  le  fer  d4nfd.me8  maasacreura 

Ne  poarrant  entamer,  6  Seigneur,  TOtre  gloire. 

En  d^plt  de  FoublL,  cet  ami  de  la  mort, 

L'avenir  vous  attend  et  vous  reserve  un  sort ; 

Votre  nom  si  fameux  deviendra  la  patOre 

Des  generations  k  venir ;  c'est  ainsi 

Que  pour  Petemite  vous  pourrez  vivre  id 

Sous  le  regard  epris  de  la  race  ftiture. — Sonnet  ZF. 

Elizabethan  English  always  carries  a  skj  and  an  air  of  its  own^ 
and  defies  the  limitations  of  modern  French.  This  work,  which  M» 
C!opin  has  set  out  upon  with  so  much  evident  enthusiasm  of  homage 
to  Shakespeare,  will  be  published  soon,  it  is  said,  together  with  the 
Introduction  quoted  from.  Another  Soilnet,  "  When  to  the  sessions 
of  sweet  silent  thought,^' — ^possibly  a  more  favorable  specimen  of  this 
diflSoult  French  masking, — may  here  be  cited : — 

Quand  parfois  Je  revlens  sur  mes  pas  en  pens^es, 

Je  soupire  au  defout  de  plus  d'un  etre  aim6 

Je  pleure  de  nouveau  sur  les  cboses  pass^es, 

Et  regrette  ce  temps  si  vite  consomme. 

Alors,  je  sens  mes  yeux  qui  s'emplissent  de  larmes, 

En  songeant  ^ue  la  mort  m'a  ravl  mes  amis, 

Je  refrafchis  de  pleurs  mes  andennes  alarmes 

Et  sur  mes  vieux  chagrins  longuement  je  gemis, 

Je  me  lamente  ainsi ;  puis  je  refais  le  compte 

De  mes  tourments  dejik  soufferts— 6  honte ! — 

J'ai  paye  mais  le  temps  me  fait  payer  enoor ! 

Si  cependant  &  toi,  mon  doux  ami,  je  pense 

Je  me  sens  assez  fort  pour  solder  la  depense 

Et  mon  chagrin  s'enfuit  dans  un  nuage  &^ot,— Sonnet  XXX, 

— Mr.  Sam.  Timmins,  the  well-known  Warwickshire  Shakespearian^ 
contributed  to  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of  April  23d,  one  of  his 
accustomed  excellent  critical  summaries  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Year.'' 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps's  seventh  edition  of  the  OxMines  heads  the 
list  of  Shakespeare  books,  as  it  well  deserves  to  do,  and  his  valuable 
and  generous  privately  printed  volumes,  Shahespear^a  Tours ^  The 
Shakespearean  Rarities  of  HoUingbxiry  Copse  and  A  DicHonary  of 
Misprinls  follow,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Calmdar  of  the 
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Straiford  Records^  begun  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  whose  pre- 
paration led  to  differences  and  misunderstandings  between  the  scholar 
and  some  of  the  local  authorities.  These  differences  have  proved,  of 
course,  more  unfortunate  to  the  town  than  to  aught  else,  and  to  regain 
the  services  of  a  scholarly  friend,  and  make  what  reparation  is  possi- 
ble, it  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  Stratford  would  follow  Mr.  Timmins's 
suggestion,  and  ask  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  to  accept  the  special 
honor  of  Honorary  Burgess  of  the  old  town  which  owes  so  much  to 
his  knowledge  and  care  of  its  ancient  records. 

Among  other  contributions  to  Shakespeare  literature,  Mr.  Timmins 
proceeds  to  notice,  especially, 

one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  Shakespearian  **  ana  "  of  the  past  year— the 
Hundred  Merry  Tales  to  which  Beatrice  refers  when  charged  with  getting 
•*  her  wit  out  of  the  hundred  merry  tales."  No  perfect  copy  of  this  curi- 
ous old  Elizabethan  Jest-Book— the  **  Joe  Miller"  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury—has been  found  till  recently.  There  is  one  leaf  of  the  folio  in  a  glass 
case  at  the  Birthplace  Museum,  but  the  two  reprints  (one  by  the  late  Mr. 
S.  W.  Singer)  were  necessarily  imperfect.  A  perfect  copy  was,  however^ 
found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  GK>ttiugen,  and  this  has  been  reproduced 
(in  a  Umited  edition  of  125  copies)  by  a  fiuj^simile  process  (J.  W.  Jarvis  A; 
Son),  and  edited,  with  an  excellent  bibliographical  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Index,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  The  twenty-seven  folio  pages  of  Black 
Letter,  with  a  quaint  Title-page,  and  a  stiU  more  quaint  Colophon  wood- 
cut on  the  last  page,  are  a  curiosity  of  literature,  a  remarkable  relic  of  the 
first  English  Text-Book.  It  was^printed  by  John  RasteU  in  1526,  **  Cum 
PrivUegio  Regali."  The  original  edition  was  evidently  intended  to  have 
a  rubricated  initial  letter  to  each  of  the  **  Tales  "  (which  are  numerous  and 
•*  curious  "),  since  a  small-fount  initial  marks  where  the  larger  initial  was 
to  be  placed.  The  Preface  and  Notes  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  throw  much  light  on 
the  origin  of  the  various  Tales,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time, 
and  on  the  history  of  similar  works ;  and  the  whole  book  is  so  quaint  and 
curious  that  it  is  .probably  already«out  of  print. 

In  addition^  Mr.  Bullen's  reprint  of  Arden  of  Feversham  (J.  W. 
Jarvis  &  Son,  London),  Mr.  C.  E.  Flower's  handj  stage  ShaJcespeare, 
the  "  Stratford  Memorial  Theatre  Edition,"  Dr.  Charles  Mackay's 
Obscure  Words  and  Phrases  in  Shakespeare  (Low,  Son  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don), Lowe's  Shakegpeare  under  the  Stars^  Verity's  Influence  of  Mar- 
hwe  on  Shalcespear^s  Earlier  Style — the  Harness  Prize  Essay  Pam- 
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phlet  (Macmillau)y  and  the  admirable  publication  of  the  Winchester 
College  Shakespeare  Society — Nocies  ShakespeariancB,  together  with 
accounts  of  the  Irving  Shakespeare,  the  sumptuous  International  Shaie- 
epeare  of  Cassell  &  Co.,  and  mention  of  the  cheap  but  good  shilling 
editions  of  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  and  of  Boutledge,  cover  the  list  of  the 
English  Shakespeare  output  noted.     . 

This  magazine  receives  honorable  and  gratifying  notice,  and  its 
work  is  characterized  as  especially  valuable.  Mr.  J.  Parker  Norris's 
contributions  on  "The  Editors  of  Shakespeare"  are  singled  out  for 
special  commendation,  and  the  contents  of  a  few  other  American  pub- 
lications,— books  on  Shakespeare  issued  before  April  of  this  year,— are 
described.  The  review  of  the  year,  says  Mr.  Timmins, "  proves  Shake- 
speare to  be  more  popular  than  ever  in  America,  in  England,  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  in  France  and  Italy,  and  his  works  to  be  more  fully 
and  intelligently  studied  than  in  any  former  age." 

— The  story  of  Shakespeare's  life,  as  it  may  be  gleaned  from  his 
Sonnets,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  essay,  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Davis, 
in  the  Overland  Monthly  of  March  last,  has  been  issued  in  a  pamph- 
let of  thirty-six  pages,  from  the  press  of  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  writer  makes  out  a  simple  narrative,  told  straight 
en,  so  far  as  the  incidents  the  Scmnets  afford  may  be  pieced  upon 
one  another,  and  all  taken  naturally,  quite  at  their  face  meaning, 
neither  a  forced  literal  or  ideal  interpretation  being  put  upon  them. 
The  result  is  a  kind  of  Lamb  tale  of  the  Sonnets  for  easy  reading. 
Its  originality  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  new,  elaborately  fitting, 
universally  unlocking  pass-key  to  Shakespeare  is  insisted  upon. 

— ^The  latest  volumes  of  I%e  Mermaid  Series  will  be  found  pai^ 
ticularly  interesting  and  well-edited  specimens  of  that  fairly  executed 
series.  In  "  Nero  and  other  Plays,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Verity,  the  winner 
of  the  Harness  Prize,  by  his  essay  on  "  The  Influence  of  Marlowe  on 
Shakespeare's  Earlier  Style,"  has  employed  his  skill  in  editing  two 
of  the  *'  other  plays,"  viz..  Field's  A  Woman  is  a  Weaiheroook  and 
Amends  for  Ladies.     Porter's  Angry    Women  of  Abington,  which 
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Lamb  foand  better  than  the  Merry  Wives^  is  edited  bj  Mr.  Have- 
lock  Ellis.  The  aDonymous  NerOy  edited  and  prefkoed  with  a  capi- 
tal introduction  by  H.  P.  Home,  with  Day's  Parliament  of  Bees,  and 
Humour  Out  of  Breath,  make  this  volume  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  the  many  students  heartily  interested  in  Elizabethan  literature 
to  whom  only  a  long  purse  or  hardly  accessible  libraries  can  yield 
the  perusal  of  such  out-of-the-way  pieces  as  are  here  collected  in  a 
half-crown  volume.  The  plays  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward  has  selected  for 
his  Wycherley  volume  are :  Love  in  a  Wood,  The  OetUleman  Dancing- 
Master,  The  Country  Wife,  and  ITie  Plain  Dealer;  and  the  whole  vol- 
ume has  for  frontispiece  the  Lyly  Portrait  of  the  profligate  play- 
wright. The  June  issue  of  the  Series  is  "  John  Ford/'  the  plays 
selected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis.  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford, — 
who  with  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  will  share  the  editorship  of  the 
three  volumes  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays  it  is  proposed  to  bring  out,-— 
sent  his  introduction  to  press  the  1st  of  June,  and  is  now  at  work 
upon  a  volume  of  Lyly  to  be  issued  in  the  same  series. ' 

— A  NEW,  third,  and  cheaper  edition  of  Lady  Martin's  Some  of  Shake- 
spear^s  Female  Characters  has  been  issued  of  late  by  Messrs.  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  of  London,  and  Scribner  &  Welford,  of  New  York. 

— Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson's  long  stage  career  will 
be  sure  to  touch  on  a  thousand  points  of  interest,  and  it  is  welcome 
news  to  hear  that  the  genial  actor  is  now  busied  in  writing  them 
down. 

— ^The  full  and  interesting  History  of  the  American  Theatre  Before 
the  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Greorge  O.  Seilhamer,  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  only  full  and  interesting  history  of  the  stage  at  that  time,  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  second  volume,  taking  up  the  same  subject "  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  After."  This  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be 
ready  in  the  autumn,  to  be  published,  as  was  the  earlier  volume^ 
through  the  Globe  Printing  House,  Philadelphia. 

—Here  is  an  enigma  the  June  TaMe  Talk  proposes : — 
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The  Bard  himBelf  ,  with  wit  sagacious, 
.Foresaw  the  claims  of  bold  Ignatius ; 
And  six  times  gives  the  subject  sway 
In  Act  I  of  a  fieimous  play. 
Scene  i  resolves  to  show  his  might ; 
Scene  ii  he  owns  Ignatius  right ; 
Scene  ill  decries  his  impudence ; 
Scene  iv  deplores  his  want  of  sense ; 
Scene  v  upon  his  Mends  doth  cali ; 
Then  in  a  breath  confesses  all. 

The  answers,  says  Dr.  Furness,  "  respond  very  fairly  to  the  ques- 
tions. I  cannot  say  that  other  answers  equally  pertinent  might  not 
also  be  found,  so  possible  is  it  to  find  in  Shakespeare  whatever  is 
sought  for.  We  have  his  authority  that  the  Devil  can  dte  Scrip- 
ture for  his  purposes,  and  surely,  surely,  in  these  recent  times,  we 
have  all  had  proof  that  Shakespeare  himself  can  be  cited  for  any 
purpose,  however  wild,  if  not  by  the  Devil,  at  least  by  one  whose 
name  b^ns  with  a  D.^'  He  adds, — "  The  prize-seekers,  even  in 
failure,  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  time  devoted 
to  reading  Shakespeare,  be  the  purpose  what  it  oday,  is  not  lost,  but 
wisely  and  most  profitably  spent.'' 

— ^The  Library  Chromde  (London)  gives  in  its  March-April  num- 
ber the  questions  set  at  the  examination  of  library  assistants,  April, 
1888.  Under  Division  II,  classification  and  bibliography,  the  can- 
didate is  asked  to  give  the  dates  of  the  first  editions  of  Handd. 
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To  knit  again 
This  scattered  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf. 

^TUut  Andronietu,  Y,  ill,  79. 


A  NEW-FOUND  Allusion  to  Shakbspkaee.— Under  date  of 
May  7th,  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  writes  The  Academy ,  "  When  issuing 
for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  at  the  end  of  1886,  the  Three  Hun- 
dred  and  More  Fresh  AUusiona  to  Shakspere^  which  our]  Society^s 
members  had  gathered  since  sending  out  the  second  edition  of  ITie 
Cenbwrie  of  Prayse,  I  noted  that  in  neither  book  was  any  allusion  to 
Shakespeare  in  1659  registered,  though  in  the  hundred  odd  years 
from  1592-1694  we  had  collected  some  700  allusions.  I  was  sure, 
of  course,  that  tMs  was  our  fault,  and  not  that  of  Shakspere*s 
seventeenth  century  admirers ;  but  though  several  escaped  allusions 
have  since  been  sent  me  for  a  supplement,  none  for  1659  turned  up 
till  a  few  days  ago  when  reading  the  article  *  Shooters'  Hill '  in 
Thome's  Environs  of  London^  I  came  on  the  passage  wanted,  from 
Thoe.  Philipott's  *  Villare  Cantianum ' — a  list  and  account  of  the 
chief  places  in  Kent.  Copying  from  the  folio  of  1659,  p.  136,  the 
words  are  (after  others  on  the  improvement  of  the  road,  to  stop 
thievery) : — 

King  Henry  the  fburth  granted  leave  to  Thomas  Chapman,  to  out  down, 
burn,  and  sell,  all  the  Woods  and  Under-Woods  growing  and  confining  to 
Shooters'  Hill  on  the  Southnside,  and  to  bestow  the  money  raised  thereby 
upon  mending  the  High-way.  Surely,  Prince  Henry,  his  son,  and  Sir 
John  f^alstaffe,  his  makensport,  so  merrily  represented  in  Shakespeare's 
Comedies^  for  examining  the  Sandwich  carriers  loading  at  their  place,  were 
not  the  Surveyors. '  • 
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The  late  George  Shakespeabe,  who  was  buried  on  the  28th 
of  May,  at  New  Albany,  Ky.,  was  said  to  resemble  closely  the  great 
Shakespeare.  Not  content  with  that,  he  left  four  children,  also  said 
to  be  "  very  like  '*  the  poet.  Under  which  portrait  the  claim  ia 
made  is  not  stated.  This  latter-day  Shakespeare  was  bom  in  Henley 
in  Arden,  of  Joseph  Shakespeare,  farmer,  because  a  footman,  later  a 
glaasmaker,  emigrated  to  America- thirteen  years  ago,  and  finally 
received  special  funereal  honors  and  notice  from  an  easy-going  public 
on  the  score  of  his  alleged  descent  from  the  family  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon,  as  though  the  Shakespeares  were  not  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries in  old  Warwickshire,  and  scions  enough  of  the  name  and 
nothing  else  in  more  than  one  of  the  United  States  now. 

The  Worm  in  the  Aching  Tooth. — In  Much  Ado  III,  ii,  26^ 
whei«  Ben^ick  complains  that  he  has  a  toothache,  though  we  know 
that  it  is  really  a  case  of  heart-ache,  Dom  Pedro  exclaims  "  What  f 
sigh  for  the  toothache  ?  '^  and  Leonato  adds  "  Where  is  but  a  humour 
or  a  worm  ?  *' 

The  superstitious  notion  that  toothache  is  caused  by  a  worm  gnaw- 
ing at  the  root  of  the  tooth  is  very  ancient  and  not  confined  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  to  be  still  current  in  Germany,  and  Thorpe,  in  his 
Northern  Mythology^  quotes  a  North-German  incantation  for  getting 
rid  of  the  worm,  beginning 

*^  Pear  tree,  I  complain  to  thee  ; 
Three  worms  sting  me/' 

The  superstition  is  found  also  in  China  and  New  Zealand.  In  Ork- 
ney the  following  charm,  called  "  wormy  lines,'^  is  written  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  worn  as  an  amulet  by  the  victim  of  this  malady : 

'*  Peter  sat  on  a  marble  stone  weeping : 
Christ  came  past,  and  said, '  What  aileth  thee,  Peter? ' 

*  O  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  tooth  doth  aohe.' 

*  Arise,  O  Peter !  go  thy  way ;  thy  tooth  shall  ache  no  more.'  " 

John  of  G^tisden,  one  of  the  earliest  medical  writers,  attributes  den- 
tal decay  to  '^  a  humour  or  a  worm ;  ^^  and  in  his  Rosa  AngUea  he 
gives  directions  for  getting  rid  of  worms  in  the  teeth  by  inhaling  the 
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fumes  of  certain  seeds  burnt  on  coals  or  boiled  in  water.  The 
peasants  of  Derbyshire  used  to  treat  toothache  in  a  similar  way. 
After  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a  mixture  of  dried  and  powdered  herbs 
into  which  a  live  coal  had  been  dropped,  the  patient  held  his  open 
mouth  over  a  cup  of  water  into  which  the  \70rm  was  supposed  to  fall. 

Popular  superstitions  of  this  apparently  absurd  character  are 
often  found  to  have  some  basis  of  fact;  and  this  one  has  recently  h^d 
some  light  thrown  upon  it  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  in  the  London  Jfedi- 
ccU  Press.  Another  English  journal  gives  the  following  abstract  of 
his  article: —  ^ 

A  young  domestic  servant,  who  suffered  severely  from  toothache, 
got  some  henbane  seeds,  which  she  placed  over  a  hot  cinder,  allowing 
the  fumes  to  get  into  the  mouth.  Soon  afterwards  she  had  six  or 
eight  maggots  drop  "  out  of  her  teeth  "  into  a  tumbler  of  water  she 
had  ready  for  the  purpose.  Her  mistress  was  shown  them,  and  they 
were  handed  to  the  medical  attendant  of  the  &mily,  who  sent  a 
mounted  specimen  to  Mr.  Hogg,  who  has  found  it  to  be  neither  a 
worm  nor  a  maggot,  but  a  veritable  embryo  of  a  parasitic  entozoon, 
belonging  to  the  trematoda  or  fluke  family,  a  class  of  animals  known 
to  infest  mankind  as  well  as  the  lower  animals.  The  puzzle  in  this 
case  is,  how  did  the  embryos  of  the  fluke  find  their  ,way  into  the 
patient^s  decayed  tooth  ?  In  all  likelihood  the  ova  of  the  fluke  may 
have  been  conveyed  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  by  eating  tainted  animal 
food,  the  liver  of  a  sheep  suffering  from  fluke.  The  eggs  may  be 
taken  in  in  polluted  drinking  water — more  frequently,  however,  in 
diseased  meat,  fish,  or  fowl,  which  during  the  masticating  process  is 
left  behind  and  safely  lodged  in  a  hollow  tooth  or  an  exposed  portion 
of  the  alveolar  process,  there  to  be  retained  until  more  fully  developed, 
into  the  wriggling  embryos  which  were  finally  dislodged  by  the  hen- 
bane fumigation.  Here,  then,  is  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of 
what  most  intelligent  pharmacists  and  medical  men  have  long 
regarded  as  little  short  of  nonsense. — Dr.  W.  J.  Bolfe^s  Shakespeari- 
ana  in  '^  Literary  WorW 
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LiTEHARY  Forgeries. — ^The  arch-toady  Boswell,  on  one  occasion, 
after  drinking  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy  and  water^  dropped  on  his 
knees  and  piously  ejaculated,  "  Well!  I  shall  now  die  contented,  since 
I  have  lived  to  witness  the  present  day.  I  now  kiss  the  invaluably 
relics  of  our  hero,  and  thanks  be  to  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
them ! ''  On  the  other  hand,  the  doubting  and  irreverent  Sheridan, 
after  weeks  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Parr,  blurted  forth  with 
an  oath,  "  Well !  Shakespeare's  they  may  be ;  but  if  so,  he  was  drunk 
when  he  wrote  them ! " 

This  great  disparity  of  opinion  is  a  good  example  of  the  well- 
defined  issues  that  were  raised  over  what  are  now  historically  known 
as  the  "  Ireland  Forgeries. '^  On  the  one  hand  a  body  of  men,  edu- 
cated above  the  common  level,  declared,  like  Boswell,  in  fiivor  of 
the  documents  being  authentic ;  on  the  other,  a  similar  body,  with 
Sheridan  at  their  head,  were  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  clumsy  and 
vulgar  imitations.  Time,  of  course,  has  shown  which  of  these  opin- 
ions was  entitled  to  greater  credit;  but  in  the  winter  of  1795  the 
whole  literary  world  was  agitated  by  conflicting  testimonies,  and  har- 
rassed  with  doubts.  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  an  indefatigable  book- 
hunter  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  who  on  the  24th 
December,  1795,  lived  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  in  company  with 
his  two  daughters  and  a  promising  son,  William  Henry  by  name, 
obtained  on  that  day  a  number  of  papers  and  legal  documents,  some 
of  them  apparently  bearing  the  signature  of  Shakespeare,  and  others 
being  in  his  handwriting.  In  fact,  there  was  the  original  manuscript 
of  King  Lear,  and  a  small  portion  of  that  of  Hamld,  As  may  be 
conceived,  it  did  not  take  long  for  this  piece  of  intelligence  to  become 
bruited  all  over  the  town,  and  among  the  celebrities  who  called  to  view 
the  precious  relics  were  the  aforenahaed  Boswell  and  Dr.  Lawrence 
Parr,  the  famous  bibliophile  Bindley,  and  also  Dr.  Warton,  These 
gentlemen  saw  and  believed ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  doubt 
from  the  first.  The  "  relics,"  apparently  so  genuine,  could  not  have 
been  manufactured  by  such  a  respectable  man  as  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland, 
nor  by  his  childlike  son,  William  Henry,  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
from  whom  he  said  he  obtained  them. 
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William  Henry,  who  from  all  accounts  was  possessed  of  an  inno- 
<5ent-looking  countenance,  and  who,  moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
mvantSf  could  not  possibly  have  gained  in  the  time  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  enable  him  to  commit  a  forgery  compared  with  which  the 
endorsement  of  a  cheque  or  a  bill  of  exchange  would  be  a  mere  bag^ 
aielle,  said  that  he  obtained  the  relics  from  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
who  did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned.     He  further  explained 
that  being  on  a  visit  to  this  anonymous  donor,  and  time  passing  some- 
what heavily  on  his  hands,  he  amused  himself  one  day  with  ransack- 
ing his  host's  muniment  chests.    Being  skilled  and  learned  in  the  law 
(W.  H,  Ireland  was  an  attorney's  articled  clerk),  he  came  across  a 
bundle  of  deeds  which  proved  beyond  doubt  that  his  entertainer  was 
of  right  entitled  to  a  large  estate  then  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous landlord  who  basely  relied  on  the  posaeasio  longi  temporis  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim.    Encouraged  to  further  search,  he  dived  still  deeper 
into*  the  recesses  of  the  coffer,  and  presently  unearthed  a  magnificent 
collection  of  manuscripts,  promissory  notes,  holograph  letters,  securi- 
ties for  money,  and  "  what  not,"  every  one  of  which  referred  in  unmis- 
takable language  to  that  poet  whose  only  literary  remains  had  hith- 
erto consisted  of  a  single  signature  at  the  foot  of  a  mortgage  deed. 
Here  was,  in  truth,  a  magnificent  "  find,"  and  the  scrupulous  William 
Henry,  instead  of  secreting  the  treasures  about  his  person  and  making 
off  with  them  on  the  spot,  as  many  better  •men  would  have  done, 
showed  them  at  once  to  his  host,  who,  with  a  fine  gratitude,  engen- 
dered by  the  discovery  of  the  deeds  relating  to  the  estate,  told  him  to 
keep  them,  but  never  to  mention  the  donor's  name.     The  dutiful  son 
went  home  for  Christmas  Day,  and  at  once  transferred  the  gift  to  the 
appreciative  district  of  Norfolk  Street,  where  his  father  was  holding 
revels  in  honor  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  indeed,  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  specimens  of  early  English  literature,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  books  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Shakespeare.  His 
son,  aware  of  this,  could  not  have  manifested  a  greater  interest  in  the 
old  man's  labors  than  by  presenting  him  with  those  splendid  memo- 
rials, which  subsequently  occasioned  Bos  well  to  fall  on  his  knees, 
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and  Sheridan  to  blaspheme.  Here^  indeed^  was  a  splendid  fortune^ 
which  was,  moreover,  too  much  of  a  national  property  to  justify  any 
attempt  at  secretiveness,  It  was  cleariy  Mr.  Ireland's  duty  to  allow 
anyone  who  chose  to  participate  in  the  "  find,"  and  he  did  it,  not  only 
by  inviting  all  the  bibliophiles  he  could  think  of  to  view  the  collec- 
tion, but  by  reproducing  the  memorials  of  Shakespeare  in  facsimile, 
and  publishing  them  to  the  world. 

This  work  made  its  appearance  in  large  quarto  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1796,  and  with  the  following  title-page: — 

Miscellaneous  Papers  |  and  |  Legal  Instruments  |  under  the  hand  and 
seal  I  of  I  William  Shakespeare  |  including  the  tragedy  |  of  |  King  Lear  | 
and  a  small  fragment  |  of  |  Hamlet  |  from  the  original  M8S.  |  in  the  pos- 
session of  I  Samuel  Ireland  |  of  Norfolk  Street  |  — Quod  optanti  Divum 
promittere  nemo  |  Auderet  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro  |  JB>n.  ix,  6  | 
London  |  Printed  by  Cooper  and  Graham,  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden  | 
Published   by  Mr.   Egerton,  Whitehall;   Messrs.  White,  Fleet  Street; 
Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  York  Street,  |  Covent  Gfvrden ;  Mr.  Kobson, 
and  Mr.  Faulder,  New  Bond  Street ;  and  Mr.  Sael,  opposite  St.  Clement's 
Church  I  1796  | 

The  volume  in  question,  which  is  truly  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
reproduction,  contains,  as  I  have  said,  facsimiles  of  the  various  docu- 
ments found  by  young  Ireland  in  the  muniment  chest,  and  to  each 
specimen  the  father  appended  a  kind  of  running  commentary,  giving 
a  translation  of  the  somewhat  crabbed  handwriting  of  Shakespeare, 
and  illustrating  the  text  with  copious  notes.  There  is  here  a  fac- 
simile of  a  holograph  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  thanking  him  for  some  pretty  verses  he  appears  to  have 
sent,  and  commanding  him  to  bring  his  "  best  actorres  '^  to  play  before 
her  at  Hampton  during  the  holidays.    * 

There  is  also  a  letter  to  "Anna  Hatherrewaye,"  with  a  lock  of  the 

poet's  hair  fastened  thereto  by  a  strip  of  parchment,  and  also  some 

verses  to  the  same  damsel,  in  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  himself,  who 

must,  indeed,  have  been   uncommonly  intoxicated  when   he  wrote 

them.     The  verses  began  as  follows : — 

Is  there  inne  hearenne  aught  more  rare 
Thanne  thou  sweete  Nymphe  of  Avon  fayre? 
Is  there  onne  Earthe  a  Manne  more  trewe 
Thanne  Willy  Shakspeare  is  toe  you? 
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In  the  face  of  such  interesting  documents  as  these  a  mere  letter 
written  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  is  so  much  waste-paper,  Nor 
would  there  appear  to  be — comparatively  speaking,  of  course — much 
value  in  a  couple  of  colored  drawings  representing  Shylock  and  Bas- 
sanio,  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  hung  up  in  the  antechamber 
of  the  Globe  Theatre,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  portraits  of  pop- 
ular actresses  are  now  in  the  modern  temples  of  Thespia.  The  actual 
manuscripts  of  King  Lear  and  Hamblette  are  better,  for  we  see  that 
Ben  Jonson  was  right  when  he  said  that  Shakespeare  ^^  never  blotted 
out  a  line'^  which  he  had  once  written.  These  two  manuscripts  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  caligraphy,  and  do  infinite  credit  to  the  person 
who  executed  them — there  is  not  an  interlineation  or  erasure  any- 
where. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  document  of  all — the  letter  and  verses 
to  Ann  Hathaway  apart — was  a  deed  of  gift  from  Shakespeare  to  one 
Ireland,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  lucky  discoverer, 
and  to  all  accounts  a  fast  friend  of  the  poet.  This  ancestral  Ireland 
actually  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  Shakespeare  from  drowning  in 
the  Thames,  and  the  latter,  as  a  sligBt  mark  of  gratitude,  made  over 
to  him  considerable  property  by  the  deed  in  question. 

These,  and  many  other  documents  of  a  similar  construction  and 
nature,  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  and  in  the 
preface  to  his  book  he  take»care  to  inform  each  of  his  163  subscribers 
that  "  from  the  first  moment  of  the  discovery  to  the  present  time  Mr. 
Ireland  has  incessantly  labored  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  inform 
himself  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  these  interesting  papers/^  Of 
a  truth,  Mr.  Ireland  ought  to  be  the  very  best  judge  in  the  world  of 
the  validity  of  any  document  purporting  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Shakespeare,  for  he  had  upon  his  shelves  at  home,  at  that  very  hour, 
a  large  number  of  ancient  works  annotated  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
poet,  and  in  many  cases  bearing  his  signature.  All  these  books,  and 
many  others,  came  to  the  inevitable  hammer  at  Sotheby's  on  the  7th 
May,  1801,  and  an  inspection  of  the  catalogue  proves  conclusively 
that  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  must  be  a  disappointed  man  when  com- 
pared to  Mr.  Ireland.     The  former  is  forced  to  confine  his  attention 
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to  a  few  small  quartos,  an  odd  folio,  and  an  occasional  view  of  the 
little  house  at  Stratford-on-Avon ;  the  latter  positively  revelled  iu 
miles  of  the  poet's  handwriting,  and  treated  mere  print  with  a  lofty 
contempt. 

To  return  to  William  Henry,  now  thirsting  for  fresh  discoveries^- 
and  diligently  ransacking  more  coffers  at  the  house  of  his  good  friend 
in  the  country.  A  mere  superficial  search  had  unearthed  many  valu- 
able documents,  and  it  was  therefore  only  fair  to  assume  that  care  and 
attention  might  produce  more.  This,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  the  case, 
for  such  a  mine  of  wealth  had  the  explorer  opened  out,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  only  to  pick  up  the  nuggets.  The  next  find  was  nothing 
less  than  entirely  new  play,  called  Vortigemy  also  by  Shakespeare,, 
and,  like  the  relics,  it  found  its  way  to  Norfolk  Street,  under  a  ban 
of  strict  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  in  the  country.  Here 
there  was  something  practical,  something  to  appeal  to  two  senses* 
instead  of  one,  and  the  play  was  at  once  put  in  rehearsal  at  Drury 
Lane.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Siddons  refused  to  enter  into  what  she 
called  an  abominable  conspiracy  against  the  memory  of  Shakespeare, 
but  what  of  that?  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  wrote  a  prologue,  and 
Robert  Merry  an  epilogue.  Mrs.  Jordan  sustained  the  character  of 
Flavia,  and  Mr.  Kemble  that  of  Pascentius.  No  play  could  possibly 
see  the  light  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  So  the  theatre  wa& 
taken  for  six  weeks,  and  young  William  Henry  was  soon  running^ 
about  behind  the  scenes  stimulating  the  performers  and  recounting^ 
the  history  of  this  second  lucky  discovery. 

The  day  for  the  performance  of  Vortigem  was  the  2d  of  April,. 
1796,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  seats  that  persons  camped  out 
on  All  Fools'  Evening  and  stayed  there  the  whole  night  and  all  the 
next  day  rather  than  miss  the  representation.  Seats  in  the  boxes  were 
out  of  the  question,  having  been  secured  by  persons  of  quality  and 
position  the  moment  the  performance  was  announced  several  days 
before.  Even  the  pit  had  been  crammed  by  private  admission,  and 
when  the  doors  were  at  last  opened,  though  the  campers-out  had 
eventually  to  retire,  there  was  a  tremendous  rush,,  and  several  persons 
were  injured.    Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  was  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes^ 
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and  his  son  was  behind  the  scenes  buzzing  about  like  a  bee,  and  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  excitement.  Young  as  he  was,  he  probably  realized 
the  fact  that  this  night  must  make  or  mar  him  in  the  eyes  of  all 
posterity. 

Vortigem  consists  of  five  acts,  and  everything  seems  to  have  gone 
on  calmly  until  the  last  was  reached,  when  some  critic  recognizing, 
or  thinking  he  recognized,  a  plagiarism,  called  out  "Henry  VII" 
This  signal  for  repetition  was  immediately  followed  by  different  per- 
sons, for  continually  afterwards  supposed  imitated  passages  were 
referred  to  in  the  same  manner.  At  last  Kemble  brought  matters 
to  a  climax,  for  in  a  passage  which  describes  the  progress  of  death 
upon  the  human  frame^  he  emphasized  the  line,  "And  when  this 
solemn  mockery  is  o'er,"  with  such  a  ludicrous  gesture  that  it  brought 
down  the  house  and  damned  the  play.  William  Henry  subsequently 
gave  his  version  of  the  story  as  follows : — 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Kemble  was  too  obvious  to  the  whole  audience  to 
need  much  comment.  I  must,  however,  remark  that  the  particular  line 
on  which  Mr.  Kemble  laid  such  a  peculiar  stress  was,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  watchword  agreed  upon  by  the  Malone  faction  for  the  general 
howl.  The  speech  alluded  to  ran  as  follows,  the  line  in  italics  being  that 
so  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Kemble : — 

Time  was,  alas !  I  needed  not  the  spur. 

But  here's  a  secret  and  a  stinging  thorn, 

That  wounds  my  troubled  nerves.    O  Conscience !  Conscience ! 

When  thou  dost  cry,  I  strive  to  stop  my  mouth 

By  boldly  thrusting  on  thee  dire  ambition : 

Then  did  I  think  myself,  indeed,  a  god  ! 

But  I  was  rare  deceived  ;  for  as  I  passed. 

And  traversed  in  proud  triumph  the  Basse-Court, 

There  I  saw  death,  clad  in  most  hideous  colours. 

A  sight  it  was  that  did  appal  my  soul ; 

Yea,  curdled  thick  this  mass  of  blood  within  me. 

Full  fifty  breathless  bodies  struck  my  sight ; 

And  some  with  gaping  mouths,  did  seem  to  mock  me ; 

While  others,  smiling  on  cold  death  itself, 

Scoffingly  bade  me  look  on  that,  which  soon 

Would  wrench  from  off  my  brow  this  sacred  crown, 

And  make  me,  too,  a  subject  like  themselves : 

Subject !  to  whom  ?    To  thee,  O  Sovereign  death ! 
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Who  hast  for  thy  domain  this  world  immense : 
Churchyards  and  charnel-houses  are  thy  haunts, 
And  hospitals  thy  sumptuous  palaces ; 
And  when  thou  wouldst  be  merry,  thou  dost  choose 
The  gaudy  chamber  of  a  dying  king. 
O  !  then  thou  dost  ope  wide  thy  bony  Jaws, 
And  with  rude  laughter  and  fantastic  tricks, 
Thou  clappest  thy  rattling  fingers  to  thy  sides  ; 
And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o^er^ 
With  icy  hand  thou  tak*st  him  by  the  feet, 
And  upward  so  ;  till  thou  dost  reach  the  heart, 
And  wrap  him  in  the  cloak  of  lasting  night. 

No  sooner  was  the  above  line  uttered  in  the  most  sepulchral  tone  of  voice 
possible,  and  accompanied  with  that  peculiar  emphasis  which  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  so  justly  rendered  Mr.  Kemble  the  object  of  criticism  (viz., 
on  the  first  representation  of  Mr.  Ool man's  Iron  C^ieat)^  than  the  most 
discordant  howl  echoed  from  the  pit  that  ever  assailed  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing. After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  the  clamour  subsided,  when  Mr. 
Kemble,  having  again  obtained  a  hearing,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the 
speech  at  the  ensuing  line,  very  politely,  and  in  order  to  amuse  the  audi- 
ence still  more,  re-delivered  the  very  line  above  quoted  with  even  more 
solemn  grimace  than  he  had  in  the  first  instance  displayed. 

This  was,  metaphorically  speaking,  the  last  drop  in  a  cup  which 
had  already  been  filled  to  the  very  brim,  and  young  Ireland  handled 
the  vessel  so  badly  that  he  spilled  the  whole  of  the  contents.  Clobbett 
relates  that  soon  after  the  acting  of  the  play  Vortigem,  the  indiscre- 
tion of  the  lad  caused  the  secret  to  explode,  and  instantly  those  who 
had  been  decrived  by  his  writings  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
destroy  him.  The  attorney  drove  him  from  his  office;  the  father 
drove  from  his  house,  and,  in  short,  he  was  hunted  down  as  if  he  had 
been  a  malefactor  of  the  worst  description. 

Thus  fell  William  Henry  Ireland,  the  Shakespeare  redivivus,  who 
surely  merited  a  somewhat  better  fate  than  he  subsequently  experi- 
enced. The  people  who  saw  merit  in  the  verses  to  Ann  Hathaway, 
when  they  thought  they  were  written  by  Shakespeare,  could  see  none 
at  all  in  the  very  same  verses  when  they  found  out  they  had  been 
composed  by  an  attorney's  clerk.  So  dense  were  they,  indeed,  that 
they  could  see  nothing  valuable  in  poor  Ireland's  subsequent  .poem, 
entitled  the  "Modern  Ship  of  Fools,"   which,  though   inferior  to 
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Shakespeare,  is  still  a  very  coipmeDdable  performance  in  its  way ;  nor 
in  any  of  his  novels,  which  he  wrote  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
in  the  wretched  days  which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  fraud. 

The  method  by  which  Ireland,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years,  managed 
to  deceive  a  score  or  more  of  learned  enthusiasts,  and  a  million  or  so 
of  persons  who  were  willing  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  anyone  who 
<5hose  to  do  so,  is  worthy  of  a  separate  investigation.  It  is  but  few 
who  could  forge  a  whole  set  of  verses  and  an  entire  play  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  lynx-eyed  bibliophiles  who  examine  ink  and  paper, 
and  look  up  varied  forms  of  spelling  to  trap  the  ignorant  scribe. 
The  man  who  can  do  this  Successfully  is  a  master  in  the  art  of 
falsehood  and  fraud,  and  such  a  master  was  William  Henry  Ireland, 
who,  like  George  Psalmanazar,  confessed  to  his  iniquities  and  put 
his  friends  and  supporters  to  the  rout. 

The  reward  of  genius  perverted  is  worthy  of  computation,  and  in 
this  instance  it  appears  to  have  been  £90  from  the  first  and  last  per- 
formance of  Vortigem,  and  a  miserable  ending  in  Sussex  Place,  St. 
George's  Fields,  on  the  17th  April,  1836.  The  boy  who  was  mis- 
taken for  Shakespeare  lived  in  poverty  and  misery  for  forty  years 
itfterwards,  and  died  forgotten. 

J.  H.  Slater  in  Book-Lore, 

Shakespeare  Book  Titles. — Of  all  the  devices  the  ingenuity  of 
bookmen  has  yet  hit  upon  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  reader  none 
has  been  more  widely  used  or  more  successful  than  a  terse,  apt,  sug- 
gestive quotation.  Shakespeare  has  been  most  frequently  drawn 
upon,  and  his  playwright's  wit  is  ready  and  potent  yet  after  all  these 
centuries  to  help  various  literary  wares  to  a  good  market.  His  Ham 
id  offered  Mr.  Howells  his  titles  for  "The  Undiscovered  Country'^ 
and  "  A  Counterfeit  Presentment,"  while  Othello  gave  him  his  "Fore- 
gone Conclusion,"  Two  OenUemen  of  Verona^  "A  Woman's  Reason," 
and  Jacques  in  As  You  Like  It  "  A  Modern  Instance.  To  the  same 
source  also  went  Katherine  King  for  "The  Bubble  Reputation"  and 
Thomas  Hardy  for  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  In  Harry  Hot- 
spur's reservation  in  Henry  IV  A,  S.  Hardy  found  his  piquant  title. 
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"But  Yet  a  Woman."  From  Khig  John  came^  no  doubt,  the  sugges- 
tion for  Hawthorne's  "Twice-told  Tales,"  while  the  "Table  Talk  "of 
Jessica  and  Lorenzo  has  served  Leigh  Hunt,  Coleridge,  and  many 
another  besides. 

It  was  Hamlet,  again,  that  gave  Mrs.  Alexander  "  Her  Dearest 
Foe."  Shylock^s  passionate  cry  has  been  caught  in  "My  Ducats  and 
My  Daughter,"  and  the  "Primrose  Path,"  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
led  her  readers,  was  iSrst  pointed  out  by  poor  Ophelia's  hand. 

Mary  Cecil  Hay  chose  "  Bid  Me  Discourse"  from  Venu9  and  Ado- 
nis, and  Rice  and  Besant  first  found  "The  Seamy  Side"  in  Emilia's 
indignant  protest.  From  Othello  also  came  Rhoda  Brough ton's  "Not 
Wisely  But  Too  Well." 

"Knitters  in  the  Sun"  wrote  Octave  Thanet  on  the  title-page  of 
her  new  book  and  set  all  the  reading  public  to  wondering  what  it 
could  mean  until  some  one  remembered  that  the  Duke  says  of  the  sad 
little  song  in  Twelfth  Night : — 

It  is  old  and  plain  ; 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 

Do  use  to  chant  It. 

Sardou  on  Shakespeare. — Sardou's  notions  of  Shakespeare  give 
other  people  a  notion  of  Sardou.  Says  Sardou,  Macbeth,  Jvlius  OoemVy, 
and  Ihe  Merchant  of  Venice  are  superb,  Hamlet  idiotic.  The  Qhost 
is  simply  ridiculous.  He  appears  to  everybody  that  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  him,  he  promenades  on  the  ramparts  of  Elsinore^ 
he  wanders  around  amongst  the  sentinels.  The  passers-by  have  con- 
templated him  at  their  ease.  Why  is  he  visible  to  everybody  and 
anybody  except  to  the  wife  that  murdered  him  ?  Why  does  he  send 
two  officers  of  the  watch  to  tell  his  son  that  he  wants  to  speak  with 
him  ?  And  what  a  comical  scene  is  that  of  the  oath  !  "  Swear  upon  my 
sword,"  says  Hamlet,  "  never  to  reveal  what  you  have  seen  to-night."" 
And  four  times,  from  four  different  points,  the  Ghost  cries  "  Swear  !'^ 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  swear.  But  he  does  not  remember,  this  doting 
old  ghost,  his  posthumous  visits  to  the  sentinels  of  the  castle.  As  to- 
the  philosophy  of  the  piece,  I  find  it  no  better  than  the  plot.     People 
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go  into  ecstasies  over  the  famous  soliloquy  "  To  be  or  not  to  be."  I 
cannot  myself  know  if  our  souls  are  annihilated  after  death  or  not. 
But  if  anyone  is  well  informed  upon  that  point  it  is  Hamlet,  who 
talks  every  day  with  his  defunct  father.  I  declare  and  I  repeat  thaf 
there  is  nothing  good  in  the  play,  in  my  opinion,  except  the  scene  with 
the  actors — the  idea  of  causing  to  be  played  before  the  King  and  Queen 
a  murder  similar  to  that  which  they  had  committed,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise their  secret.  As  to  the  duel  at  the  end,  and  the  exchange  of 
foils  which  brings  about  the  catastrophe,  the  weakest  playwright  of 
to-day  would  not  dare  to  employ  such  a  method  to  end  his  piece.  It 
is  idiotic — ^as  Voltaire  says,  it  is  the  work  of  a  drunken  savage. 

Hamlet  is  a  German  dream.  Hegel  and  Schelling  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century  wished  to  combat  our  influence  in  the  world  which 
thought  as  we  did.  Alas  for  the  time  when  a  King  of  Prussia,  and  a 
great  King  as  well,  wrote  a  preface  for  the  work  of  a  French  author  I 
The  Teutonic  critics  chose  from  the  works  of  the  English  genius  hia 
worst  conception — Hamlet.  For  it  is  they  who  have  made  Shake- 
speare. The  English  performed  his  plays  occasionally,  it  is  true,  but 
they  had  not  yet  established  him  as  their  national  poet.  His  works 
had  not  yet  become  their  second  Bible.  Hamlet,  that  hero  in  gold- 
beater^s  skin,  that  invention  of  a  drunkard,  that  hollow  personage,  has 
been  stuffed  with  all  the  cloudy  German  precepts,  with  all  their  vague- 
dissertations,  all  the  smoke  of  their  pipes,  all  the  sottish  shadows  of 
their  beer  cellars,  and  the  Romanticists  with  us  made  use  of  him  to- 
combat  the  bloodless  classic  drama. 

Gowns  of  Shakespeare's  Women. — A  common  but  singular 
anachronism  obtains  in  all  productions  of  old-time  comedies.  The 
men  dress  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  costumes  of  the  epoch  in  which 
the  action  is  supposed  to  take  place.  The  women  clothe  themselves 
as  wit  and  fortune  will,  namely,  their  own  guess^  or  their  wealth  or 
poverty  of  wardrobe  or  purse ;  or  as  the  destinies,  in  the  seductive 
shapes  of  contemporary  modistes,  decree.  It  would  be  more  to  the 
just  illustration  of  plays  if  the  ladies'  gowns  were  to  keep  pace  with 
the  scene-painter's  research,  the  stage  manager's  buying  up  of  old 
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furniture  or  manufaoture  of  imitations,  the  costumer's  habiting  of  the 
masculine  roles  and  the  property-man's  diligence  in  fitting  accessories 
as  best  he  may  to  the  time  of  the  drama  in  hand. 

Laudable  effort  in  this  kind  has  been  occasionally  made  at  Wal* 
lack's,  and  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  Daly^s ;  and  it  is 
reflected  somewhat  bunglingly  in  revivals  of  plays  the  dramatis  per- 
sonse  of  which  are  supposed  to  walk  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  Shakespearian  revivals  which  the  public  have  been  observ* 
lug  of  late,  less  care  in  such  details  has  been  evident  than  could  be 
wished.  Mr.  Daly  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  in  this  respect, 
and  has  purposely  mixed  eras  and  costumes  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
spectacular  richness  of  his  stage ;  and  as  he  is  not  presenting  strictly 
a  comedy,  but  rather  a  farcical  conceit  mingled,  of  comedy,  history, 
farce,  poetry,  romance,  and  the  once-prized  masque  in  which  Ben  Jon- 
son  so  excelled  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  English 
Court,  and  as  he  has  put  it  forward  as  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures, 
he  has  done  well.  It  is  in  Mme.  Modjeska's  productions  that  nearer 
truth  in  female  garb  might  be  desired,  without  reflecting  on  that 
lady's  judicious  taste  or  stickling  for  a  degree  of  local  color  which  has 
no  place  in  the  drama,  although  in  other  fine  arts,  as  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  we  naturally  look  for  it  and  have  it.  Proper 
attempt  is  made  in  Much  AdOy  Meamire  for  Measure,  As  You  Like  -H, 
and  Romeo  and  JvMet,  to  habit  the  men  as  the  time  at  which  we  choose 
to  place  these  plays  dictates ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  women  appear  in  new 
toilets  of  the  day,  to  the  visible  envy  of  many  of  their,  fair  friends 
across  the  footlights,  or  indulge  in  a  fantastic  mixture  due  to  their 
fancy  or  necessity. 

This  is  no  great  matter  so  long  as  the  characters  are  played  well. 
Still,  the  dressing  of  Shakespeare's  women  always  in  consonance  with 
the  clothes  of  his  men  would  be  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  schol- 
arly innovations  to  which  the  stage  is  continually  subjected. 

'» 
More  Shakespeare  Riddles. — While  such  pertinacious'  efforts 

have  been  made  to  deprive  Shakespeare  of  his  literary  renown,  it  is 

some  comfort  to  note  a  disposition  in  other  quarters  to  discover  on  the 
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poet^s  behalf  new  claims  to  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  lecturing  at  Plymouth  on  the 
interesting  question  whether  Shakespeare  served  aboard  one  of  the 
ships  which  went  out  to  attack  the  Spanish  Armada.  Fighting  poets 
were  certainly  not  unknown  in  his  day.  His  contemporary  Camoens 
even  suffered  grievous  wounds  in  doing  battle  with  the  Moors  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  did  not  "  Rare  Ben  ""  take  in  his  early  year* 
to  soldering  in  the  Low  Countries?  while  Lodge,  from  whose 
quaintly  poetical  prose  novel  Shakespeare  deigned  to  borrow  the 
foundation  of  As  You  Like  It,  sailed  under  Cavendish,  and  helped 
to  inflict  upon  the  haughty  Spaniard  the  bitter  humiliations  off  the 
Canaries  and  thereabout.  When  the  "  invincible "  Armada  was 
making  its  way  up  the  Channel  with  Drake  hanging  so  inconveniently 
on  its  skirts,  Shakespeare  was  just  four-and-twenty,  an  age  when 
many  young  Englishmen  can  "  never  get  enough  o'  fechtin,"  and  there 
is  at  least  nothing  to  show  that  he  did  not  volunteer  for  service  at  thi& 
momentous  crisis  in  his  country's  histor}'.  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it  very 
likely  that  th^  memory  of  his  share  in  that  glorious  episode  inspired 
him  in  writing  the  famous  lines  of  patriotic  defiance  in  King  John. 
Unfortunately  the  evidence  is  not  very  direct ;  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  the  poet,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  eminently  practical  side 
to  his  character,  would  have  thought  volunteering  for  a  set-to  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Channel  quite  a  wise  and  justifiable  step  while 
Mrs.  Shakespeare  and  the  children  down  at  Stratford  were  as  yet 
unprovided  for.  We  are  compelled  to  add  that  Mr.  Wright  does  not 
strengthen  his  case  very  much  by  the  observation  that  the  plays  show 
that  the  poet  "  must  have  spent  part  of  his  life  at  sea."  Where  must 
he  not  have  spent  *'  some  part  of  his  life  "  ?  What  calling — from  that 
of  a  king  to  a  pedlar — cannot  claim  him,  if"  internal  evidence''  is  to 
settle  the  question  ? — Book-Mart, 

ft 

Shakespeare  and  the  Book  Collectors. — Mr.  J.  H.  Slater 

writing  in  The  Athenoeum  of  the  "  Book  Sales  of  1887,"  speaks  of 

Shakespeare  book  buying  as  follows : — 

Shakespeare  is  not,  curiously  enough,a  popular  author  from  theoollector'». 
point  of  view.    The  early  quartos,  of  course,  sell  well  on  the  rare  occasions 
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on  which  they  appear,  and  the  first  fouF/folios  excite  a  certain  amount  of 
interest,  though  not  so  much  now  as  formerly.  During  the  whole  of  1887 
only  one  quarto  was  offered  for  competition,  vis.,  the  Borneo  and  Juliet  et 
1637,  and  this  was  so  imperfect  that  it  only  realized  a  little  over  21,  On  the 
other  hand,  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  First  Folio,  measuring  13t  in.  by  8|in. 
was  knocked  down  at  the  Hartley  sale  for  255^,  and  anothev  copy  at  the 
Brice  sale  for  105/.  Both  these  specimens  were  imperfect,  the  first  want^ 
ing  the  title,  on  which  is  the  portrait  by  Martin  Droeshout,  and  the  latter 
being  patched,  and  containing,  moreover,  quite  a  number  of  leaves  in  fac- 
simile by  Harris.  As  the  Hartley  sale  took  place  under  an  order  of  the 
Chancery  Division,  and  as  I  remember  the  same  book  being  again  offered 
for  competition,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  bought  in  at  the  price  quoted. 

A  fair  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Second  Folio  sold  for  30/.  at  the  Meysey- 
Thompson  sale  in  April,  and  an  inperfect  example  of  the  Third  Folio  for 
lOa.  less  at  the  Brice  sale.  The  Fourth  Folio  brought  a  little  more,  viz.* 
3U.  108.,  at  the  dispersal  of  an  old  Essex  library  in  December  1886. 

Seventeen  from  among  the  numerous  modern  versions  of  the  great 
dramatist's  works  were  offered  for  sale,  and  many  of  them  on  dlflbrent 
occasions ;  the  bidding,  however,  was  feeble,  and  at  times  appeared  likely 
to  die  altogether  of  inanition.  *  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  popular  taste 
does  not  for  the  moment  centre  on  Shakebpeare. 

Flemish  Influence  on  Shakespeare. — At  Paris  early  in  Jan- 
uary [1880].  In  the  middle  of  that  month  M.  Taine  took  his  seat 
among  the  forty  immortals.  Hoping  to  get  a  ticket  for  the  ceremonyy 
I  called  on  him ;  he  was  cordial  as  usual,  and  his  conversation  full  of 
interest.  Speaking  of  Shakespeare,  he  said  he  (Taine)  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  works  of  the  early  engravers  of  the  Flemish 
School ;  that  he  was  convinced  Shakespeare  had  been  inspired  by 
some  of  the  works  and  their  all^orical  figures;  he  cited  as  an  instance 
the  line  in  Hamlet :  "  Like  Niobe — all  tears,"  as  occurring  in  one  of 
these  engravings^  in  which  the  '^mobled  queen''  appears  as  in  a 
masque,  covered  with  tear-drops. — Gower^a  ^^My  Reminiscences.'^ 

Statesmen's  Talk  of  Shakespeare. — Flameng,  who  is  a  friend 
of  Grambetta's,  told  me  .  .  .  [that]  while  etching  at  the  Hague,  Gram- 
betta  appeared  and  held  forth  on  Art.  "  He  considered,"  he  said, 
^'  the  great  human  Trinity  of  Genius  to  consist  of  Shakespeare,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Beethoven.''    "  Perhaps,"  he  added,  I  ought  to  include 
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Victor  Hugo ;  but,  being  a  good  Catholic,  I  prefer,"  said  Gambetta, 
^^  to  keep  to  the  Trinity/' 

Lord  Beaoonsfield  told  me  of  his  wish  to  see  Warwickshire  and 
Shakespeare's  haunts,  "  bat  I  have,"  he  said,  "  never  been  able  to  do 
anything  in  my  life  that  I  have  wished — at  least,"  he  added,  "  not 
during  the  last  thirty  years  I " — Qower^s  "  My  Reminiscenoea,'^ 

RU]MPSTEAK   AND  RiCHAKD-BeNEDICK  AND  BURGUNDY. — There 

is  a  legend  about  Mossop,  who  was  said  to  "order  his  dinner  according 
to  the  part  he  had  to  act :  sausages  and  Zanga,  rumpsteaks  and  Rich- 
ard, pork  chops  and  Pierre,  veal  cutlets  and  Barbarossa."  The  same 
practice  is  attributed,  on  his  own  authority,  to  a  living  actor  of  the 
same  eminence  in  his  day,  who  has  now  retired  from  the  stage. 
^*  When  I  am  to  play  a  brawny  Briton,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  dine  on 
beefsteak  and  porter.  When  I  have  to  portray  the  elegant  graces  of 
a  Benedick  my  dinner  is  a  woodcock  on  toast  and  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy." This  method  of  tempering  the  gastric  juices  might  be 
indefinitely  refined  upon.  Mr.  Irving  ought  to  dine  on  deviled 
kidneys  before  playing  Mephistopheles.  When  Macbeth  is  in  the  bill 
haggis  should  reek  on  the  tragedian's  board,  and  hasty-pudding  should 
put  him  i'  the  vein  for  Lear. — LongmarCs  MAgazirie. 

The  Immortal  Vigor  of  Shakespeare.—"  On  a  sick-bed,  the 
name  of  Shakespeare  will  induce  a  feeling  of  vigor,  and  I  may  say  of 
longevity,  which  is  all  independent  of  the  decay  of  the  body." — 
Emerson  {in  a  letter  to  Mm  M.  M.  Emerson)^  from  CaboPa  "  Memoira 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson^ 

The  Liveliness  of  Shakespeare.— A  play  by  Shakespeare 
reads  as  if  it  were  written  in  a  playhouse.  The  great  critics  assure 
you  that  a  theatrical  audience  must  be  kept  awake,  but  Shakespeare 
knew  this  of  his  own  knowledge.  When  you  read  him,  you  feel  a 
sensation  of  motion,  a  conviction  that  there  is  something  "  up,"  a 
notion  that  not  only  is  something  being  talked  about,  but  also  that 
something  is  being  done.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Shakespeare  owed 
this  quality  to  his  being  a  player,  but  rather  that  he  became  a  player 
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because  he  possessed  this  quality  of  mind ;  for  after  and  notwithstand- 
ing everything  which  has  been  said  against  the  theatrical  profession^ 
it  certainly  does  require  from  those  who  pursue  it  a  certain  quickness 
and  liveliness  of  mind.  Mimics  are  commonly  an  elastic  sort  of  per- 
sons, and  it  takes  a  little  levity  of  disposition  to  enact  even  the 
''heavy  fathers''  .  .You  feel  Shakespeare  may  have  been  a  player; 
you  are  sure  at  once  that  he  could  not  have  followed  any  sedentary 
kind  of  life.  But  wheresoever  there  was  anything  acted  in  earnest 
or  in  jest,  by  way  of  mock  representation  or  serious  reality,  there  he 
found  matter  for  his  mind.  If  anybody  could  have  any  doubt  about 
the  liveliness  of  Shakespeare,  let  them  consider  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff.  When  a  man  has  created  ihat  without  a  capacity  for  laughter^ 
then  a  blind  man  may  succeed  in  describing  colors.  Intense  animal 
spirits  are  the  single  sentiment  (if  they  be  a  sentiment)  of  the  entire 
character.  If  most  men  were  to  save  up  all  the  gaiety  of  their  whole 
live^,  it  would  come  about  to  the  gaiety  of  one  speech  in  FalstaffL 
A  morose  man  might  have  amassed  many  jokes,  might  have  observed 
many  details  of  jovial  society,  might  have  conceived  a  Sir  John, 
marked  by  rotundity  of  body,  but  could  hardly  have  imagined  what 
we  call  his  rotundity  of  mind. — BagekoCa  ^^Shakespeare — The  Man 
(1853).     "  Literary  /Kudics.'' 
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An  Honest  Prefebence  of  Lamb's.— Again  writes  Crabb  Rob- 
inson: "Oct.  9th. — Read  in  bed  at  night,  and  finished  in  the  morn- 
ing, an  old  comedy,  by  Porter,  2%6  Ikvo  Angry  Women  of  Abington, 
— ^a  very  pleasing  thing,  the  verse  fluent,  and  the  spirit  kept  up» 
Charles  Lamb  ventured  to  prefer  it  to  the  Comedy  of  JSrtors  and  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  which  I  should  not  have  dared  to  do." 

Carlyle  Asks  a  Question.— Says  Crabb  Robinson  in  his  Diary, 
under  date  of  "  May  12th  (1840).— Went  to  Carlyle's  lecture  '  On  the 
Hero,  as  a  Poet.'  His  illustrations  taken  from  Dante  and  Shake- 
speare. He  asked  whether  we  would  give  up  Shakespeare  for  our 
Indian  Empire?'' 
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Again,  as  some  Notes  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  tlie  det-ection  of 
the  corrupted  Text,  and  establish  the  Restoration  of  the  genuine  Beading ; 
some  others^ have  been  as  necessary  for  the  Explanation  of  Passages 
«>bscure  and  difficult.  To  understand  the  Necessity  and  Use  of  this  part 
of  my  Taskf  some  Particulars  ^of  my  Authour's  Character  are  previously  to 
be  explained.  There  are  obscurities  in  him,  which  are  common  to  him 
with  all  Poets  of  the  same  Species  ;  there  are  others,  the  issue  of  the  Times 
he  liv'd  in  ;  and  there  are  others,  again,  peculiar  to  himself.  The  Nature 
of  Comicli  Poetry  being  entirely  satirical,  it  busies  itself  more  in  exposing 
what  we  call  Caprice  and  Humour^  than  Vices  cognizable  to;  the  Laws. 
The  English,  from  the  Happiness  of  a  free  Constitution,  and  a  Turn  of 
Mind  peculiarly  speculative  and  inquisitive,  are  observed  to  produce  more 
Humorists,  and  a  greater  Variety  of  original  Characters  than  any  other 
People  whatsoever :  and  these  owing  their  immediate  Birth  to  the  peculiar 
GteniuB  of  each  Age,  an  infinite  number  of  things  alluded  to,  glanced  at, 
and  expos' d,  must  needs  become  obscure,  as  the  Characters  themselves  are 
antiquated  and  disus'd.  An  Editor  therefore  should  be  well  vers'd  in  the 
History  and  Manners  of  his  Authour's  Age,  if  he  aims  at  doing  him  a  Ser- 
vice in  this  Kespect 

Besides,  Wit  lying  mostly  in  the  Assemblage  of  Ideas,  and  in  putting 
those  together  with  Quickness  and  Variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
Resemblance  or  Congruity,  to  make  up  pleasant  Pictures,  and  agreeable 
Visions  in  the  Fancy.;  the  Writer  who  aims  at  Wit,  must  of  course  range 
far  and  wide  for  Materials.  Now  the  age  in  which  Shakespeare  liv'd, 
having,  above  all  others,  a  w;onderfui  Affection  to  appear  learned,  they 
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declined  vulvar  Images,  such  as  are  immediately  fetched  from  Nature,  and 
ranged  through  the  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  to  fetch  their  Ideas  from  thence. 
But  as  the  Resemblances  of  such  Ideas  to  the  Subject  must  necessarily  lie 
very  much  out  of  the  Common  Way,  and  every  Piece  of  Wit  appear  a 
Kiddie  to  the  Vulgar;  this,  that  should  have  taught  them  the  forc'd, 
quaint,  unnatural  Tract  they  were  in,  (and  induce  them  to  follow  a  more 
natural  one,)  was  the  very  thing  that  kept  them  attached  to  it.  The  osten- 
tatious Affectation  of  abtrnse  Learning,  peculiar  to  that  Time,  the  Love 
that  men  naturally  have  to  everything  that  looks  like  Mystery,  fix'd  them 
down  to  the  habit  of  Obscurity.  Thus  became  the  Poetry  of  Donne  (though 
the  wittiest  man  of  that  Age)  nothing  but  a  continued  Heap  of  Riddles. 
And  our  iSffiakeapeare,  with  all  his  easy  Nature  about  him,  for  want  of  the 
Knowledge  of  the  true  Rules  of  Art,  fiidls  frequently  into  this  vicious 
manner. 

The  third  Species  of  Obscurities  which  deform  our  Authour,  as  the  Effects 
of  his  own  Genius  and  Character,  are  those  that  preceed  from  his  peculiar 
Manner  of  thinking,  and  as  peculiar  a  Manner  of  clothing  those  Thoughts. 
With  regard  to  his  Thinking,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  general  Knowl- 
edge of  all  the  Sciences  :  but  his  Acquaintance  was  rather  that  of  a  Trav- 
.  eller  than  a  native,  nothing  in  Philosophy  was  unknown  to  him  ;  but 
Everything  in  it  had  the  Grace  and  Force  of  Novelty.  And  as  Novelty  is 
one  main  Source  of  Admiration,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he  has  per- 
petual Allusions  to  the  most  recondite  part  of  the  Sciences  :  and  this  was 
done  not  so  much  out  of  Affectation,  as  the  effect  of  Admiration  begot  by 
Novelty.  Then,  as  to  his  Style  and  Diction,  we  may  much  more  justly 
apply  to  Shakespeare,  what  a  celebrated  Writer  said  of  Milton :  •*  Our 
Language  sunk  under  him,  and  was  unequal  to  that  greatness  of  Soul 
which  furnished  him  with  such  glorious  Conceptions."  He  therefore 
frequently  uses  old  Words,  to  give  his  Dicfion  an  air  of  Solemnity ;  as  he 
coins  others,  to  express  the  Novelty  and  Variety  of  his  Ideas. 

Upon  every  distinct  Species  of  these  Obscurities,  I  have  thought  it  my 
Province  to  employ  a  Note  for  the  Service  of  my  Authour  and  the  Enter- 
tainment of  my  Readers.  A  few  transient  Remarks  too  I  have  not  scrupPd 
to  intermix,  upon  the  Poet's  Negligences  and  Omissions  in  Point  of  Art ; 
but  I  have  done  it  always  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  testify  mj^  Deference 
and  Y^^eration  for  the  immortal  Authour.  Some  Censurers  of  Shake- 
speare, and  particularly,  Mr.  Bymer,  have  taught  me  to  distinguish 
betwixt  the  Railer  and  the  Critick.  The  Outrage  of  his  Quotations  is  so 
remarkably  violent,  so  pushed  beyond  all  Bounds  of  Decency  and  sober 
Reasoning,  that  it  quite  carries  over  the  mark  at  which  it  was  levelled. 
Extravagant  abuse  throws  off  the  Edge  of  the  intended  Disparagement, 
and  turns  the  madman's  Weapon  into  his  own  Bosom.  In  short,  as  to 
Rymery  this  is  my  Opinion  of  him  from  his  Criticisms  on  the  Tragedies  of 
the  last  Age.  He  writes  with  great  Vivacity,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
Scholar  :  but  as  for  his  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  I  cannot  perceive 
that  it  was  any  deeper  than  his  Acquaintance  with  Bossu  and  Dader  from 
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whom  he  has  tribscrib'd  many  of  his  best  Beflexions.  The  late  Mr.  OUdon 
was  once  attached  to  Rymer  by  a  similar  Way  of  ThinklDg  and  Studies. 
They  were  both  of  that  species  of  Criticks  who  are  desirous  of  displaying 
their  Powers  rather  in  tinding  Faults,  than  in  consulting  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  World  ;  the  hypercritical  part  of  the  Science  of  Criticism. 

I  had  not  mentioned  the  modest  Lil)erty  I  had  here  and  there  taken  of 
animadverting  on  my  Authour,  but  that  I  was  willing  to  obviate  in  Time 
the  splenetick  Exaggerations  of  my  Adversaries  on  this  Head.  From  past 
Experiments  I  have  Beason  to  be  conscious  in  what  Light  this  Attempt 
may  he  plac'd  :  and  that  what  I  call  a  modest  Libefty  will,  by  a  little  of 
their  Dexterity,  be  inverted  into  downright  impudence.  From  a  hundred 
mean  and  dishonest  Artifices  employed  to  discredit  this  Edition,  and  to 
cry  down  its  Editor,  I  have  all  the  grounds  in  nature  to  beware  of  attacks. 
But  though  the  Malice  of  Wit,  joined  to  the  Smoothness  of  Versification, 
may  furnish  some  Bidicule ;  fact,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to  stand  its  ground 
against  Banter  and  Qaiety. 

It  has  been  my  Fate,  it  seems,  as  I  thought  it  my  Duty,  to  discover  some 
Anachronisms  in  our  Authour ;  which  might  have  slept  in  Obscurity  but 
for  this  Bestorer,  as  Mr.  Pope  is  pleas'd  affectionately  to  style  me :  as  for 
instance,  where  Aristotle  is  mentioned  by  Hector  in  Ti'oilus  and  Cresitida; 
and  Oafen,  Cato,  and  Alexander  the  Great  in  Coriolanve.  These  in  Mr. 
Pope's  Opinion,  are  Blunders,  which  the  Illiteracy  of  the  first  Publishers 
of  his  Works  has  fathered  upon  the  Poet's  Memory  :  *'  it  not  being  at  all 
credible,  that  these  could  be  the  errors  of  any  Man  who  had  the  least 
Tincture  of  a  School,  or  the  least  Conversation  with  such  as  had.''  But  I 
have  su£Qciently  prov'd,  in  the  Course  of  my  Notes,  that  such  Anachron- 
isms were  the  Effect  of  poetick  License,  rather  than  of  Ignorance  in  our 
I^et.  And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  modest  Question  by  the  way, 
why  may  not  I  restore  an  Anachronism  really  made  by  our  Authour,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Pope  take  the  Privilege  to  fix  others  upon  him,  which  he 
never  had  it  in  his  Head  to  make ;  as  I  may  venture  to  afilrm  he  had  not, 
in  the  Instance  of  Sir  IVancis  Drake^  to  which  I  have  spoke  in  the  proper 
Place  ? 

But  who  shall  dare  make  any  Words  about  this  freedom  of  Mr.  Pope^s 
toward  Shakfspeare^  if  it  can  be  prov'd,  that  in  his  fits  of  Criticism,  he 
makes  no  more  Ceremony  with  good  Homer  himself?  To  try,  then,  a 
Criticism  of  his  own  advancing  :  in  the  8th  Book  of  The  Odyssey,  where 
Demodocus  sings  the  Episode  of  the  Lover  of  Mars  and  Vtnus ;  and  that, 
upon  their  being  taken  in  the  net  dry  Vulcan, 

*' The  god  of  Arms 

**  must  pay  the  Penalty  for  lawless  Charms;"  ' 

Mr.  Pope\B  so  kind  gravely  to  inform  us,  "That  Homer  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  Places,  seems  to  allude  to  the  Laws  of  Athens,  where  Death 
was  the  Punishment  of  Adultery."  But  how  is  this  significant  Observa- 
tion made  out?  Why  who  can  possibly  object  anything  to  the  Contrary? 
— **  Does  not  Pausanitis  relate  that  Draco,  the  law-giver  to  the  Athenians, 
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granted  Impunity  to  any  Person  that  took  Revenge  upon  an  Adulterer  7 
And  was  it  not  also  the  institution  of  Solon^  that  if  any  one  took  an  Adul« 
terer  in  the  Fact  he  might  use  him  as  he  pleased  ?''  These  Things  are  very 
true ;  and  to  see  what  a  good  Memory,  and  sound  Judgment  in  conjunction 
can  achieve!  Though  Horner^ b  date  is  not  determined  down  to  a  single 
Year,  yet  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  he  livM  above  three  hundred 
Years  l)efore  Draco  and  Solon ;  and  that,  it  seems,  has  made  him  Beem  to 
allude  to  the  very  Laws,  which  these  two  Legislators  propounded  above 
three  hundred  years  after.  If  this  Inference  be  not  something  like  an 
Anachronism  or  Prolepsis,  I  will  look  once  more  into  my  Lexicons  for  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Words.  It  appears  to  me  that  Somebody  besides  Mars 
and  Venus  has  been  caught  in  a  net  by  this  Episode :  and  I  could  call  in 
other  Instances,  to  confirm  what  treacherous  Tackle  this  net- work  is,  If 
not  cautiously  handPd. 

How  just,  notwithstanding,  I  have  been  in  det^ting  the  Anachronisms 
of  my  Authour,  and  in  defending  him  for  the  use  of  them,  our  late  Editor 
seems  to  think  they  should  rather  have  slept  in  Obscurity  :  and  the  having 
discovered  them  is  sneered  at,  as  a  sort  of  wrong-headed  Sagacity. 

The  numerous  Corrections  which  I  have  made  of  the  Poet's  Text  in  my 
Shakespeare  Restored  and  which  the  Publick  have  been  so  kind  to  think 
well  of,  are,  in  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Pope^s  last  Edition,  slightingly  call'd 
various  Readings,  Guesses,  etc.  He  confesses  to  have  inserted  as  many  of 
them  as  he  judged  of  any  the  least  Advantage  to  the  Poet ;  but  says,  that 
the  Whole  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  Words  :  and  pretends  to  have 
annexed  a  complete  List  of  theHest,  which  were  not  worth  his  Embracing. 
Whoever  has  read  my  Book  will  at  one  Glance,  see  how  in  both  these 
Points  Veracity  is  strained,  so  an  Injury  might  be  done.  '*Malu8,  etsi 
obesse  non  potest,  tamen  cogitat.'' 

Another  Expedient  to  make  my  Work  appear  of  a  trifling  nature,  has 
been  an  Attempt  to  depreciate  literal  Criticism.  To  this  End,  and  to  pay 
a  servile  Compliment  to  Mr.  Pope^  an  anonymous  Writer*  has,  like  a  Scotch 
Pedler  in  Wit,  unbraced  his  Pack  on  the  Subject.  But,  that  his  Virulence 
might  not  seem  to  be  levelPd  singly  at  me,  he  has  done  me  the  Honour  to 
join  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  Libel.  I  was  in  Hopes  we  should  have  been  both 
abused  with  smartness  of  Satire  at  least,  though  not  with  solidity  of  Argu- 
ment ;  that  it  might  have  been  worth  some  Reply  in  Defence  of  the 
Science  attacked.  But  I  may  fairly  say  of  this  Authour,  as  Falstaff  does 
of  Poins:— **Hang  him.  Baboon  I  his  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  Mus- 
tard ;  there  is  no  more  Conceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  MaJletJ*  If  it  be  not  a 
Prophanation  to  set  the  Opinion  of  the  divine  Longinus  against  such  a 
Scribbler,  he  tells  us  expressly,  *'  That  to  make  a  Judgment  upon  Words 
(and  Writings)  is  the  consummate  Fruit  of  much  Experience.^' 
Whenever  Words  are  depraved,  the  Sense  of  course  must  be  corrupted  ; 
and  thence  the  Reader  is  betray'd  into  a  false  Meaning. 

TO  BE  CONCLUDBD. 
•  David  MaUet.    *  •  Of  Verbal  Crl  ticlam." 
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THE  GHOST  IN  HAMLET. 

CHAPTER  on  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  might  be  made  as 
brief  as  the  celebrated  chapter  on  snakes  in  Iceland. 
There  is  no  ghost  in  Hamlet,  Oat  of  deference  to  a 
popular  prejudice  that  there  is  a  ghost  in  HanUet  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  for  one  holding  the  reverse  to  furnish  ^' under 
compulsion  "  of  the  weight  of  such  prejudice,  a  few  of  the  reasons 
which  are  ^^  as  plenty  as  blackberries ''  why  there  is  no  such  ghost. 

Shakespeare,  at  ^ost,  presents  a  materialized  belief  in  ghosts.  If 
ghostly  counsel  plays  any  part  as  an  agency  in  the*  action  of  the  drama 
it  is  only  such  part  as  a  subjective  belief  in  such  external  phenomenon 
may  play  as  cause,  or  occasion,  of  human  action. 

If  Brown  should  tell  Jones  that  Western  Union  stocks  will  fall  to 
ten  cents  to-morrow,  it  will  require  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  confi- 
dence in  Brown's  financial  wisdom  to  induce  Jones  to  sacrifice  such 
stocks  in  fear  of  such  catastrophe ;  but  that  confidence  is  possible.  If 
a  spiritistic  medium,  of  whose  financial  ability  in  the  a^irs  of  this 
world  or  in  futures,  Jones  knows  nothing  at  all,  should  utter  the 
same  prophecy  to  Jones,  a  spiritist  devotee,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  his  superstitious  belief  might  move  him  to  great  loss.  The  cause 
of  human  action,  in  the  one  case,  is  natural  and  human  ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  belief  in  the  supernatural,  yet  altogether  natural.  It  differs  from 
the  first  case,  only,  in  that  the  cause  in  the  one  is  objective  and  exter- 
nal, in  the  latter  it  is  subjective.    Just  such  element  of  mere  belief  in 
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the  supernataral,  and  no  supernatural  force  at  all,  Shakespeare  uses  in 
Macbeth  and  in  Hamlet.    And  now  of  the  ghost. 

This  uncanny  apparition,  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  midnight  hour 
and  clad  in  complete  steel,  appears  in  the  dank  sea-mists  upon  the 
wharf,  in  a  chilly  Denmark  summer  night,  to  Bernardo  and  Maroellus, 
two  of  the  royal  watch.  As  if  to  emphasize  its  reality — if  one  may 
say  reality  of  a  ghost — as  a  veritable  spectre,  it  appears  to  them  and 
to  skeptical  Horatio  and  b^uiles  the  doubter  of  belief.  It  speaks  no 
word  to  any  of  these.  Hamlet  is  advised  of  the  mysterious  visitor  and 
it  appears  to  him,  to  Marcellus,  and  to  Horatio,  as  if  the  artist  would 
thoroughly  verify  his  supernatural  agency,  as,  at  this  point,  he  is 
clearly  most  anxious  to  do.  Hamlet  is  led  apart  and  to  him  it 
unfolds  the  manner  of  his  father's  death.  But,  unessential  details 
excepted,  it  tells  Hamlet  nothing  he  had  not  already  in  i^ind ;  for  he 
exclaims,  "  Oh  my  prophetic  soul,  mine  uncle  1" 

To  the  watch,  burdened  with  no  private  grief  and  able  to  think — 
as  the  unbusy  busybodies  are  always  able  to  do — of  the  public,  it 
chimes  in  with  the  martial  preparation  they  see  going  on,  and  bodes 
war,  troublous  times  and  evil  to  the  state, 


In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets*- 

It  comes  to  them,  as  the  supernatural  comes  to  every  man,  freighted 
with  news  of,  qt  suggesting  thought  or  sentiment  about  what  he  has 
in  mind. 

With  Hamlet  it  falls  apt  with  his  "  inky  cloak  and  customary  suit 
of  solemn  black,"  the  "  dejected  'haviourof  the  visage  "and  his  brooding 
upon  his  father's  death  and  his  mother's  hasty,  incestuous  marriage. 
Hamlet  was  as  much  the  melancholy  Dane,  as  much  the  brooding 
and  suspecting  Hamlet,  in  the  scene  in  which  he  first  appears,  as  after 
the  meeting  with  the  ghost.  This  is  made  clear  in  his  first  appear- 
ance because  Shakespeare  was  using  merely  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  not 
a  ghost. 

The  spectre  puts  no  new  thought  into  Hamlet's  mind ;  it  imbues 
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his  soul  with  no  new  sentiment ;  it  fills  his  breast  with  no  suspicions 
that  were  not  already  rife  within  him.  This  appears  from  his  words  at 
the  close  of  the  second  act,  where  his  mind  forsakes  the  ghostly  aid^  and 
he  reverts  to  his  own  original  suspicions  and  says,  "  the  play's  the 
thing  wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king/'  The  ghost  does 
not  even  give  to  suspicions  already  in  mind  a  working  basis  of  action 
in  new  impartment  of  fact  or  detail,  for  he  must  have  ^^  grounds  more 
relative  than  this." 

Presenting  this  element  of  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  Shakespeare 
thoroughly  verifies  his  ghost  for  obvious  reasons — to  heighten  the 
effect.  In  the  manner  of  doing  this  he  had  warrant,  as  he  always  has, 
in  actual  life.  None  who  is  familiar  with  thephenomena  of  spirit- 
ism and  other  phases  of  superstition  will  fail  to  recall  from  the 
literature  of  the  subject  abundant  instances  oC  equally  well  substan-* 
tiated  ghosts  and  spirits,  attested  by  men  of  good  judgment  in  ordinary 
affairs  and  often  by  many  witnesses. 

For  the  purpose  of  effective  stage  presentation  an  actual  appearance 
must  be  made  with  spoken  words.  Audiences  catch  the  niceties  of 
art  with  far  greater  ease  than  they  do  such  an  obscured  leading  point  as 
a  ghost,  speaking  unseen,  would  be.  Shakespeare  materializes  not 
only  superstitious  beliefs,  but  inner  thoughts  and  even  the  most 
delicate  sentiments.  A  fine  instance  is  the  materialization  in  words  of 
Macbeth's  secret,  vague,  and  conflicting  thoughts  and  sentiments  in 
the  dagger  scene,  in  such  speech  as  no  man  ever  spoke  or  ever  will 
speak  just  within  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  murder ;  and  yet  we 
recognize  this  as  poetically  and  philosophically  correct  as  a  portraiture 
of  what  passes  within. 

The  opinion  that  the  ghost  is  merely  a  materialization  of  super- 
stitious belief  is  strengthened  by  the  second  appearance  of  the  spectre. 
In  the  first  quarto  the  stage  directions  are,  '^  Enter  ghost  in  his  night- 
gown." It  is  now  merely,  "  Enter  ghost."  Hamlet  exclaims  of  him, 
^'My  father  In  his  habit  as  he  lived!"  Thus  the  ghost  not  only 
appears  to  the  watch,  according  to  their  thoughts,  to  Hamlet  according 
to  his  dark  breedings,  and  to  every  man  in  his  mood,  but  it  shapes 
itself  with  respect  to  mere  externals,  with  a  suspicions  fitness  to  time 
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and  place — ^in  armor  upon  the  beat  of  the  watch^  and  in  the  nighigown 
of  a  retiring  king,  in  the  queen's  chamber.  It  appears  in  form  as  the 
surroundings  dispose  ihe  witness  to  expect  it  to  appear.  It  is  thus  in 
all  respects  portrayed  as  a  ghost  of  the  mind,  '^  a  false  creation  of  the 
heat-oppressed  brain.'' 

It  appears  in  the  chamber  when  Hamlef  s  brain  is  hot  with  passion, 
the  fury  of  a  recent  murder,  and  wild  words  of  rebuke  to  the  queen- 
mother.  Its  entrance  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  anything 
new,  or  of  giving  him  any  word  of  counsel  that  seems  to  be  necessary. 
It  is  only  to  reinstate  the  waning  supernatural  and  again  to  chime  in 
perfect  accord  with  Hamlet's  state  of  mind  and  emotions  for  the 
moment.  Passion  has  whetted  Hamlet's  almost  blunted  purpose  and 
hence  to  his  disordered  brain  the  ghost  takes  shape  and  whets  his 
almost  blunted  purpose.  It  is  a  subjective  ghost  colored  according  to 
the  hue  of  his  mind.  It  is  not  without  design  that  it  appears  this 
time  only  to  the  one  superheated  brain.  The  queen  sees  ^^  nothing  at 
all,  and  yet,  all  that  is,  I  see." 

One  may  ask,  How  then  could  Hamlet  frame  the  play  to  catch 
the  conscience  of  the  king?  Easily.  Of  course  it  was  well  known  in 
Denmark  that  the  king  .died  while  sleeping  in  his  orchard.  Hamlet's 
unde  had  given  this  much  out  ^^  Sleeping  in  mine  orchard,"  the 
ghost  tells  us,  '^  'tis  given  out  a  serpent  stung  me."  Thus  is  ^^  the 
whole  ear  of  Denmark  rankly  abused  with  a  forged  process  of  my 
death."  That  Hamlet  suspected  foul  play  and  felt  bitterly  the 
marriage  of  his  mother  is  made  equally  clear.  Whatever  suggestive 
thoughts  and  apt  invention  may  have  come  to  his  superheated  brain — 
as  such  thoughts  do  come  in  such  moments — when  he  believed  that  he 
was  face  to  face  with  his  father's  ghost,  he  knew  enough  already  of 
his  father's  death  to  have  framed  that  scene  of  a  murder  in  a  garden. 
His  wits  were  sharpened  by  suspicion ;  they  were  further  whetted  by 
preparation  for  seeing  his  father's  ghost,  and  his  mind,  already,  before 
the  ghostly  meeting,  had  connected  thought,  suspicions,  and  grief,  and 
the  expected  apparition  together  in  apt  conjunction  favorable  to  engen* 
dering  shrewd  device. 

When  he  thinks  he  has  heard  from  the  ghastly  lips  of  his  dead 
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father  the  very  thoughts  re-echoed^  which  he  has  in  mind^  it  is  easy 

enough^  after  a  little  further  reflection  upon  ways  and  means^  to  catch 

the  conscience  of  the  king  with  something  just  like  enough  to  his 

father's  death  to  strike  a  guilty  soul  with  terror.    It  must  also  be 

remembered  that  the  king  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  overlook  any 

defect  of  detail^  so  long  as  there  was  the  merest  semblance  of  his  crime 

presented.    Just  when  Hamlet^  however,  is  making  preparations  to 

catch  the  conscience  of  the  king  he  is  doubting  whether  he^has  seen  a 

^host  or  some  adumbration  of  the  lower  world. 

And  now  of  Hamlet's  belief  in  the  ghost.     It  has  been  suggested 

that^  perhaps  Shakespeare  blundered  in  making  Ebimlet  say  in  Scene 

I,  Act  III— 

^Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne, 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ?— 

just  when  he  is  wrestling  with  a  duty  laid  upon  him  by  a  communi- 
cation delivered  by  a  traveller  returned  from  that  very  undiscovered 
country.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  ghostly  visitor  had  not  crossed 
the  bourne  of  that  ooujitry  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,  but  had 
only  imperfectly  communicated  acrosa  the  boundary  line  with  one  yet 
on  the  hithtr  side  of  that  guif  that  is  passable  only  in  one  direction, 
there  is  a  profounder  reason  for  the  apparent  inconsistency. 

Every  language  contains  expressions  embodying  this  idea  of  an 
impassable  boundary  which  Shakespeare  has  so  beautifully  expressed. 
There  is  nothing  less  disputable  than  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  dual 
state  of  belief  and  unbelief  concerning  the  supernatural.  Common 
sense,  the  faculty  which  perceives  and  recogni2^  the  real  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  accepts  only  the  real  and  the  natural.  But 
there  is  a  guide,  perhaps  as  trustworthy  within  its  own  sphere,  upon 
the  spirit  side  of  man,  under  whose  influence  he  is  continually  indulg- 
ing a  vague  belief  in  something  that  transcends  the  real  and  the 
natural.  The  protean  shapes  of  that  belief  we  call,  generally,  the 
supernatural.    The  human  mind  hovers  ever  between  the  two. 
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Conoeming  the  actual  and  present,  except  in  moments  of  almost 
insane  passion,  the  mind  of  man  aUows  no  thought  of  anj  ghostly 
agency.  As  to  that  which  lies  in  the  remote,  in  time  or  space,  or 
concerns  only  others,  it  may  indulge  a  vague  belief  in  that  which 
transcends  the  natural.  Shakespeare's  problem  was  to  secure  the 
weird  charm  of  the  supernatural  suggestions  of  the  human  spirit 
without  shocking  the  common  sense  with  an  actual  supernatural  power 
brought  too  near  and  exerted  in  violation  of  the  common  experience 
of  men  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

The  great  dramatist  divined  these  occult  subtleties  of  the  human 
mind  ^d  soul — the  consistencies,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions. 
It  is  easy  to  see  then  how  his  Hamlet, — without  troubling  his  brain 
with  refinements  as  to  whether  one  returned  from  ghostland,  or  one 
meirely  speaking  across  the  border,  bore  to  him  a  terrible  message, 
— should  at  one  time,  under  the  domination  of  a  fearful  passion, 
accept  the  spectre  as  the  veritable  ghost  of  his  &ther,  laying  upon  his 
trembling  shoulders  an  awful  duty ;  and,  at  another  time,  thinking 
only  of  himself  and  of  escape  from  the  burden  of  duty,  and  meditating 
suicide,  should  think,  of  himself,  and  with  all  mankind,  if  I  go  to 
that  country  I  shall  never  return. 

I  have  presented  this  because  it  bears,  side-light- wise,  directly  upon 
Hamlet's  belief;  and  now  of  that. 

Hamlet,  at  first,  believed  implicitly  in  the  ghost  as  the  very  shade 
of  his  dead  father.  The  message  accorded  exactly  with  his  own 
suspicions  and  with  his  own  knowledge  of  his  father's  death  as  such 
messages  must  always  do.  Under  the  guidance  of  returning  calmness 
he  b^ins  to  doubt  concerning  the  character  of  the  apparition  he  has 
seen  and  whether  he  has,  or  can  obtain,  sufficient  proof  of  the  crime 
he  suspects  to  form  a  reasonable  basis  of  action.  The  treacherous 
evidence  of  his  senses  still  leaves  him  believing  that  he  has  seen  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  It  may  be  the  devil,  he  says  of  the  ghost ; 
and,  of  the  proof,  he  adds,  ^^  I'll  have  grounds  more  relative  than 
this."— 

-^ — The  spirit  that  I  have  ever  seen 

May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 

To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perhaps, 
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Out  of  my  weakness  and  mj  melancholy, 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me  :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this :    The  play's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

After  the  sub-play  he  falls  again  under  the  influence  of  the  passion 
engendered  by  that  terrible  disclosure  of  guilt  and  fear^  and  returns 
to  his  original  confidence  in  the  ghost — '^  I'll  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  pound."  Under  the  sway  of  his  terrific  outburst  of 
paasion  in  the  queen's  chamber  his  whirling  brain  conjures  the  ghost 
again ;  but  this  time^  the  artist^  intending  now  to  be  rid  bf  a  super- 
natural that  has  played  its  part^  and  entwined  its  subtle  influence  with 
every  fibre  of  the  play,  allows  it  to  appear  only  to  Hamlet. 

As  if  his  senses  had  been  burned  cleai*  in  this  bath  of  hot  passion, 
Hamlet  never  again  alludes  to  the  ghost  of  his  father.  In  the  grave- 
yard scene,  and  in  two  subsequent  interviews,  in  which  he  is  alone 
with  his  confidential  friead,  Horatio,  and  their  talk  is  about  the  V 
subject-matter  of  the  ghostly  message  there  is  not  one  word  about  the 
ghost.  There  is  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  it  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts.  Hence,  on,  the  drama  works  itself  out  according  to  natural  laws, 
with  only  such  supernatural  glamour  as  lingers,  reflected  from  the 
two  former  visitations.  The  supernatural  element  has  been  projected, 
strong  and  thoroughly  accredited  at  first,  to  fall  into  a  thing  visible 
only  to  Hamlet  in  the  second  appearance,  and  in  the  last  two  acts  to 
fail  of  even  a  word  from  anybody. 

Shakespeare  clearly  intended  to  secure  for  the  drama  the  highest 
possible  efiect  that  could  be  got  from  the  universal  vague  belief  in 
some  sort  of  supernatural;  and  to  do  this  consistently  with  strict 
observance  of  the  general  law  of  common  sense  which  will  not  endure 
before  the  very  eyes,  the  operation  of  such  forces,  producing  efiects 
unnatural  and  impossible  to  man  unaided  by  supernatural  power. 
Hence  he  allowed  no  efiect  in  the  drama,  requiring  the  interposition 
of  such  agencyj  and,  hence,  when  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
and  secured  for  the  drama  such  investment  of  belief  in  the  super- 
natural as  we  find  to  .be  a  potent  fact  in  the  human  life  of  all  ages,  he 
allows  the  ghost  to  drop  out  of  sight,  thouglit,  and  speech.    This 
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appears  at  a  time  when  the  fact  of  the  marder  and  his  duty  are  most 
potent  with  Hamlet.  Had  his  belief  in  the  appearanoe  of  his  father's 
spirit  remained^  he  must  have  spoken  of  the  ghost  to  his  confidential, 
friend  upon  the  three  occasions  that  offered. 

Grown  calmer  and  more  determined  in  despair^  and  yet  under  the 
steadying  influence  of  dangers  just  escaped  and  those  which  still 
environ  his  path,  the  awful  duty  laid  upon  him  has  incorporated 
itself  with  every  fibre  of  his  being:  but  he  has  also  grown  more  calmly 
and  keenly  philosophical.  This  appearo  in  every  sentence  he  utters 
in  the  third  and  fourth  .acts.  His  sad,  despairing^  calm,  and  philo- 
sophical^ but  determined  spirit^  hesitating  now  only  as  to  means  and 
no  longer  as  to  the  end,  has  lost  all  thought  of  the  spirit  of  the  '^  dear 
murdered.'' '  Restless  although  resigned  conscious  of  his  destiny^ 
under  a  fearful  presentiment,  nearing  the  end,  ^^  the  sunset  of  life 
gives  him  mystical  lore." — 

"  We  defy  augury :  there's  a  special  providence  in  the  fkll  of  a  sparrow. 
If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be 
not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is  all :  since  no  man,  of  aught 
he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes.    Let  be." 

For  belief  in  a  ghost  has  been  substituted  speculation,  keen  and 
clear,  concerning  being,  here  and  yonder.  Greneralization  in  the 
acutest  philosophical  vein  has  taken  the  place  of  concrete  observance 
of  ghosts.  If  Hamlet  does  not  believe  enough  in  the  ghdst  of  a  dear 
father  murdered  to  give  it  respectful  mention  in  the  last  two  acts,  who 
shall? 

Shakespeare  presents  but  a  semblance  of  a  ghost — a  mere  materiali- 
zation of  a  vague  human  belief — in  Hamlet  and  no  real  presence  of 
any  supernatural  visitant.  As  in  Mad>dh  he  makes  the  seeming 
supernatural  of  great  apparent  consequence,  when  it  is  actually  of 
small  import  as  a  dramatic  fiictor,  productive  of  action.  It  is  of  great 
-  poetic  moment  in  casting  over  the  entire  drama  the  same  weird 
mystery  and  poetical  supernatural  that  haunts  life  with  fearful  but 
delicious  horror.  H.  M.  Doak. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

|EW  libraries  in  England  possess  a  good  Shakespearian  ool- 
lection.  Birmingham^  alone  in  close  vicinity  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  great  dramatist,  by  collecting  a  library,  of  all 
the  publications  in  all  languages  relating  to  Shakespeare.  This  library 
^rew  in  ten  years  into  a  famous  collection,  and  was  fiir  superior  to 
any  in  England,  when  unfortunately  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1879.  In  one  particular  it  could,  of  course,  not  vie 
with  the  British  Museum;  it  possessed  none  of  the  priceless  little 
quartos  nor  the  folios  that  are  in  the  National  collection,  but  it  sur- 
passed it  in  the  foreign  departments.  After'  the  burning  of  the 
Birmingham  Shakespeare  Library,  the  head  of  the  Printed  Book 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  George  BuUen,  determined 
to  complete,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  foreign  section.  It  has  been 
steadily  going  on  for  some  years,  and  the  result  is  that  now  the  British 
Museum  has  the  finest  Shakespearian  library  in  the  world.  First 
and  foremost  come  the  quartos,  of  which  it  possesses  all.  It  has  all 
the  folios,  the  celebrated  octavo  editions,  and  commentaries  in  abund- 
ance, but  it  also  offers  to  the  student  the  following: — 

I.  German  IdtercUure. — Among  Shakespearian  scholars  it  is  well 
known  that  next  to  England  itself,  the  Grermans  have  had  the  greatest 
share  in  raising  Shakespeare  to  the  very  highest  position  in  the  world 
of  dramatic  art.  It  was  through  their  critical  writings  that  he  has 
been  pronounced  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  our  modem  life.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  Herder,  Wielaud,  Lessing, 
Goethe  and  Schiller  began  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  to  this 
great  poet.  Lessing,  in  particular,  pointed  him  out  in  his  critical 
writings  as  a  great  genius,  as  the  modem  rival  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  as  the  master  mind  of  modern  dramatic  art.     Wieland 

undertook  the  first  translation  (1762).      Eschenburg  followed  him 
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(1776)^  but  his  translation  was  full  of  errors,  and  Eckert  reprinted 
the  version  with  more  than  a  thousand  corrected  passages.  This 
Grabriel  Eckert  was  an  excellent  English  scholar;  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  intimately  he  was  acquainted  with  Shakespearian  English^ 
and  how  correctly  he  translated  it  into  German.  But  scanty  acknowledg- 
ment has  Eckert  even  received  even  in  Germany ;  for,  although 
Schlegel  and  Tieck  have  undoubtedly  used  his  edition  and  corrections 
very  freely,  he  is  rarely  mentioned  by  them,  and  to  his  thousand  cor- 
rections scarcely  the  praise  that  is  due  to  him  has  been  given  by  the 
Gterman  critics. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  now  every  translation  that  has  been 
published  in  Germany  from  1762  to  our  day.  These  numerous  trans- 
lations are  of  very  great  interest  to  the  German  scholar,  for  the 
Germans  have  absolutely  learned  how  to  translate  into  their  own 
language,  by  an  untiring  perseverance  and  labor  in  translating^ 
Shakespeare,  until  they  have  now  a  version,  edited  and  published  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society  under  Dr.  Ulrici,  who  took  Schl^el  and 
Tieck's  version  (in  itself  a  great  masterpiece),  and  had  each  play 
scrupulously  translated  anci  corrected  by  a  different  author. 

The  works  written  in  German  on  Shakespeare,  assthetical,  critical^ 
and  historical,  are  many  thousands.  Goethe  wrote  in  the  beginning* 
of  the  century  an  article,  ^'Shakespeare  und  kein  Ende,"  and  yet 
very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  was  really  at  that  time  written  on 
Shakespeare  in  Germany  in  comparison  with  the  last  forty  years;  for 
Grerman  Shakespearian  writing  is  in  itself  a  vast  library,  ever  increas- 
ing, never  ending. 

It  can  of  course  scarcely  be  said  that  the  British  Museum  has  all 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  Germany  on  the  poet,  for  many  a  trac(> 
many  a  valuable  pamphlet,  many  a  book  has  become  so  scarce,  that 
only  time  and  constant  watchfulness  will  complete  this  section,  but  so 
much  can  be  maintained  that  it  possesses  even  now  a  collection  of 
German  Shakespeariana,  which  is  unrivalled  even  by  Grerman  libraries 
themselves.  If  Grerman  writers  are  desirous  of  consulting  the  most 
perfect  collection  of  German  books  on  Shakespeare,  they  have  to  oome 
to  London  to  do  so.    The  Deutsche  Shakespeare  Gesellschafl  is  form- 
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ing  a  library,  but  to  judge  by  their  catalogue,  it  contains  not  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  British  Museum  collection. 

II.  French, — ^The  French  looked  upon  Shakespeare  for  a  long  time 
as  inferior  to  Moli^re,  Racine,  and  Comeille,  but  they  have  at  last 
acknowledged  their  error,  and  their  numerous  translations  show  that 
the  esteem  of  Shakespeare  has  been  steadily  growing  and  his  merits 
are  now  universally  acknowledged.  The  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
in  France  really  only  begins  with  Voltaire.  It  was  during  his  two 
years  of  exile  in  London  (1726-28)  that  he  wrote  his  Lettres  sur  les 
Anglais,  in  which  he  spoke  more  especially  of  Shakespeare.  La  Place 
was  the  first  who  translated  some  pieces  of  Shakespeare,  in  1745-48, 
followed  by  Le  Tourneur,  Guizot,  Nisard,  F.  Michel,  Laroche,  and 
Montegut.  The  translations  are  numerous  and  the  last  by  Victor 
Hugo  fils,  is  a  very  superior  one.  The  British  Museum  has  many 
French  translations  from  Le  Tourneur  in  1776  to  Franjois  Victor 
Hugo,  and  a  good  collection  of  French  books  on  Shakespeare.  But 
as  most  of  the  best  articles  on  the  English  dramatist,  written  in  the 
last  160  years,  are  scattered  about  in  periodicals,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  Shakespearian  scholars  to  find  them,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  The  rule  of  the  Museum  is  severe  in 
rgecting  and  collecting  separate  articles,  but  they  might  with  advan- 
tage to  the  scholar  make  an  exception  to  this  rule  with  regard  to 
Shakespeare.  The  Birmingham  Shakespeare  Library  has  in  this 
respect,  a  great  advantage  over  the  Museum,  for  it  collects  every 
article  in  reviews,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  which  it  catalogues  for 
immediate  reference  by  the  scholar  in  search  of  Shakespearian  studies. 
This  gives  a  distinct  and  valuable  character  to  their  library. 

Ill;  ItaKan. — ^The  Italians  began  to  translate  our  dramatist  as  early 
as  1774,  at  which  time  Hamlet  appeared  after  the  French  version  of 
Duds,  at  Venice ;  since  that  time  the  translations  have  been  numerous. 
M.  Leoni,  Carlo  Busconi,  Giulio  Carcano,  and  recently  Pasqualigo, 
are  the  best.  Essays  and  commentaries  on  Shakespeare  by  Italian 
writers  are  numerous,  and  the  Museum  Library  is  well  stocked  with 
these. 

IV.  Spanish. — Moratin  translated  Hamlet  in  1795  at  Madrid,  but 
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very  little  was  dcme  for  Shakespeare  in  Spain  for  many  a  year. 
Strange  to  say,  two  Spanish  translators  have  English  names.  James 
Clark  published  an  edition  in  6  vols.^  and  Guil.  Macpherson  has 
rendered  several  pieces  of  Shakespeare.  The  best  translation  however 
is  by  Yelasco  y  Bojas.  The  literature  is  still  small^  but  almost  com- 
plete in  the  Museum. 

V.  Portuffueae, — The  Portuguese  translations  are  of  recent  date ; 
we  know  of  none  before  Lius.  Aug.  Bebello^  who  translated  Othello 
in  1856,  but  since  that  time  Bulhas  Pato  has  rendered  several  dramas^, 
including  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Hamlet.  Shakespeare  has  the  high 
distinction  of  having  been  translated  by  a  king,  who  has  published 
Hamlet,  Richard  HI,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  the  whole 
range  of  modern  instances  there  is  no  other  case  known  where  a  king 
has  translated  into  his  language  the  works  of  a  dramatist. 

VI.  Danish. — The  Danes  began  to  translate  Shakespeare  in  1790 
and  since  that  day  their  best  translators  have  been  Foersom,  Lembke, 
Beyer,  Boye,  Oehlenschlager.  The  best  edition  they  have  published 
is  by  Lembke,  in  18  vols.,  1879. 

VII.  Swedish. — The  first  Swedish  translation  of  Shakespeare  was 
made  in  1813,  Macbeth  offversatta  af  E.  G.  Geijer.  A  translator  who 
has  for  many  a  year  occupied  himself  with  our  dranatist  is  Schentz, 
but  the  entire  works  were  published  by  C.  A.  Hagberg,  in  12  vols.,  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1879.  The  literature  on  Shake- 
speare in  Swedish  is  not  large,  and  the  British  Museum  has  it  almost 
complete. 

VIII.  Dutch. — The  first  Dutch  translation  dates  back  as  far  as 
1778.  It  was  a  collected  translation  by  many  hands,  and  appeared  in 
6  vols.  The  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves  by  being  very 
industrious  in  translating  and  editing  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and 
their  writers  have  contributed  many  a  valuable  article  to  Shake- 
spearian literature.  The  best  edition  they  now  have  is  by  A.  S.  Kok, 
in  7  vols.,  1880.  An  interesting  account  of  their  numerous  writings 
on  our  dramatist  was  published  by  Arnold,  under  the  title  Shake- 
speare-Bibliography in  the  Netherlands,  1879.  Even  in  two  of  their 
dialects  translations  have  been  done,  namely,  in — 
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IX.  Frisian. — The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  As  You  Like  It,  by 
Poethumus,  published  respectively  in  1829  and  1872. 

X.  Hemish.- — M.  Sleecks  has  translated  the  Tales  after  Shakespeare. 

XI.  Bohemian. — The  Czechs  have  prodaced  the  complete  works  of 
Shakespeare  in  9  vols.,  chiefly  translated  by  Doucha,  Kolar^ 
Celakovsky,  Maly,  and  Malabo. 

XII.  Hungarian. — Ji  is  a  very  surprising  fact,  that  on  none  of  the 
Continental  nations  has  Shakespeare  made  so  deep  an  impression,  the* 
Germans  excepted,  as  on  the  Hungarians.  They  received  their  first 
impression  of  the  great  English  dramatist  from  the  stage,  and  their 
itterati  occupied  themselves  afterwards  with  the  poet  in  their  studies 
The  MagyarSj  as  is  well  known,  regained  their  language  only  very 
recently,  for  until  1830  the  Latin  language  was  used  in  Hungary  in 
all  the  State  documents,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1836  that  the 
Government  Acts  were  published  in  the  Magyar  tongue.  Shakespeare 
translations  occur,  however,  in  Hungary  as  early  as  1786,  when  the 
first  translation  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  by  Ktin  Szab6  Tdndor,  appeared 
at  Pressburg  in  the  Hungarian  language.  Hamlet  translated  by 
Kazinczy,  came  out  in  1790,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  first 
travelling  troop  of  actors  appeared  at  Pesth.  They  intended  to  begin 
their  representations  with  Hamlet  but  had  to  relinquish  the  idea  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  of  actors ;  it  was,  however,  soon  brought  upon  the 
stage,  and  Kazinczy's  translation  has  been  acted  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  National  Theatre  at  Pesth  was  established  in  1834,  and  from 
thence  dates  a  very  interesting  activity  in  translating  and  transplant- 
ing Shakespeare  into  Hungarian.  The  result  was  that  a  translation 
of  most  of  the  pieces  appeared  in  1847  by  Vorosmarty  and  Petofi; 
but  a  complete  edition  was  not  published  until  Szlisz  KHroly  and 
Greguss  Agost  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  is  both  interesting  and 
remarkable  to  us  how  the  introduction  of  Shakespeare  became  the 
rallying  point  of  their  fight  for  the  national  language,  and  how  his 
words  helped  them  to  win  their  battles  and  successes.  It  was  in  the 
year  of  the  Revolution  in  1848 ;  their  clever  and  enthusiastic  poet, 
Petofi,  was  in  the  midst,  of  the  fight,  but,  alas,  he  disappeared,  with- 
out leaving  any  discoverable  trace  of  him.     Just  as  the  Puritans  of 
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old  fought  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands  for  national  religion^  so  the 
Hungarian  people  fought  with  tjieir  Shakespeare  in  their  hands  for 
their  national  language  and  freedom^  with  the  war  crj — Shakespeare 
TuUunk  (Shakespeare  with  us).  Their  Bishop,  Hiavyath  Bdnay,  a 
fugitive  of  the  Hungarian  Bevolution,  lived  for  some  time  in  London 
and  wrote  '^  Shakespearian  Studies/^  which  he  published  in  twelve 
articles  in  the  Hungarian  paper  Reform.  This  Bishop  B6na7  was 
afterwards  the  tutor  of  the  Imperial  Grand  Duchess  Valerie,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Emperor.  Shakespeare  Mmden  Mmkai^  that  is,  his 
Complete  Works,  have  been  published  in  Pesth,  in  19  volumes  (1878), 
of  which  the  Hungarians  are  veiy  proud.  It  is  strange  that,  although 
the  Hungarians  almost  worship  Shakespeare,  there  is  no  library  in 
Pesth  which  can  show  a  complete  collection  of  their  translations ;  and 
if  the  Hungarian  patriot  wishes  to  consult  the  ^^Prophely^  he  mus* 
come  to  his  shrine  in  the  British  Museum,  when  his  heart  will  leap 
with  joy  to  see  how  carefully  the  Library  has  collected  the  translations^ 
and  how  mindful  it  has  been  to  preserve  an  account  of  their  political 
aspirations. 

XIII.  Serbian, — The  Serbians  have  translated  Borneo  and  JuKef 
and  JvliuB  Caeear. 

m 

Xiy .  Boumenian. — Harrdd  and  Juiiua  Casaar  have  appeared  in  the 
Roumenian  language. 

Xy.  Wdkvchian, — The  Wallachians  have  published  translations  of 
Macbeth  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  is  surprising  that  Shakespeare 
should  have  been  translated  into  these  Slavonic  dialects,  but  it  becomes 
a  stillvnore  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  degree  of  civilisation  and 
culture  is  shown  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  Shakespeare  translated 
into  strange  languages  and  even  dialects.  We  find  that  if  an  entire 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  has  been  translated  in  a 
foreign  tonge,  that  nation  is  certain  to  possess  civilisation,  culture,  and 
often  freedom.  Shakespeare  speaks  first  to  the  heart  of  nations,  and 
the  result  is  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  first  translated;  the  second 
appeal  is  to  freedom,  the  relief  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
Julius  OoBsar  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

XYI.  Oroatian. — Juiius  Chesar^  1860  tmd  Romeo  and  JuKet,  1883- 
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XVII.  Wendish. — ^The  Wends  translated  Hdmlet  and  Timon  of 
Athens,  1875 ;  and  "  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets"  1875. 

XVIII.  Ghreek. — The  Greeks  b^an  to  translate  Hamlet  in  1858, 
and  they  are  now  publishing  the  entire  works  in  a  very  praiseworthy 
translation  by  Bihela,  5  vols,  of  which  have  already  appeared. 

XIX.  Polish. — Although  the  nationality  of  the  Poles  is  gone,  they 
still  exist  and  live  in  their  literature,  and  they  have  deeply  interested 
themselves  in  Shakespeare,  their  only  sheet  anchor  in  their  misfortune ; 
their  translation  of  the  great  dramatist  is  a  kind  of  dying  sigh  of  their 
lost  freedom  and  existence.  They  began  as  early  as  1821  to  translate, 
and  their  last  edition,  in  3  vols.,  1875-1877,  by  K6zmiana,  testifies 
that  they  have  many  ardent  admirers  of  Shakespeare,  such  as 
Komierowski,  Kefalinski,  Dycalp,  and  Ostrowski. 

XX.  RtLssian, — Russia  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Slavonic  nations 
and  can  boast  of  two  complete  translations  of  Shakespeare ;  one  by 
Ketscher,  6  vols.,  1862,  and  the  latest  by  Grerbel,  the  third  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1880.  Indeed  Eussian  translations  and  articles 
on  Shakespeare  literature  stand  higher  in  the  scale  than  any  after  the 
Italians;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  translations  have  even  been  made 
into  Russian  dialects. 

XXI.  Finnish. — ^The  Finns  have  translated  Romeo  and  Jxdiel,  The 
Merchant  of  Venicey  Hamlety  and  Julius  Ooesar,  by  Cajander ;  and 
Mathediy  by  Charles  Sloor  as  early  as  1864,  and 

XXII.  A  Ukraine  translation  is  now  being  made  by  Kulisz,  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1882. 

XXIII.  loelandio. — The  &r  distant  island  in  the  north  is  not  be- 
hind in  civilisation  and  culture,  for  their  presses  have  furnished  four 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  translated  into  Icelandic — JSamlet,  OtheUo,  and 
Macbeth,  translated  by  M.  Jochummson,  a  very  able  scholar,  and 
King  Leaar,  by  Thorsteinsson. 

XXrV.  JTuKan.  T-Even  India  and  the  far  East  are  by  d^rees 
educating  themselves  up  to  European  manners  and  ideas  through  the 
noble  genius  of  Shakespeare.  There  are  two  Bengalee  translations  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  a  Chinese  transla- 
tion is  said  to  be  in  hand  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chinese 
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Embassy.    Thus  the  whole  world  b^ns  to  group  round  this  mighty 
mind  the  representative  of  European  feeling,  thought,  and  freedom. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare; 
it  is  here  unnecessary.  All  the  nations  and  tongues  of  Europe  have 
shown  their  estimate  and  their  admiration  of  him ;  but  it  is  a  singular 
ooincidenoe  that  the  greatest  nation  that  has  ever  lived  in  the  world 
(and  this  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  in  Europe)  should  also 
have  produced  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  since  antiquity.  We  admire 
with  astonishment  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  dramatists,  but  the  life 
diey  picture  is  remote,  their  thoughts  unlike  ours ;  in  Shakespeare  we 
have  the  being,  the  individuality  of  modern  times,  of  ourselves.  He 
is  so  human,  so  full  of  individual  and  national  freedom  of  action  and 
thought,  that  every  nationality  in  Europe  has  endeavoured  to  introduce 
his  thought,  his  feeling  and  his  poetry  into  its  own  tongue. 

The  British  Museum  has  collected  these  thousands  of  volumes  from 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  know  what  has- 
been  written  on  Shakespeare  in  his  own  land,  he  will  find  its  transla- 
tions,, criticisms,  essays,  etc.,  collected  in  the  great  libraiy  of  the 
English  nation ;  these  form,  so  to  say,  the  pedestal  of  the  Shakespeare 
Monument,  and  whilst  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  thus  honoring 
England^s  greatest  genius,  the  British  Museum,  as  the  national 
depositoiy,  testifies  that  it  values  the  labors  and  assistance  of  Europe 
in  raising  an  imperishable  Memorial  to  Shakespeare. 

Fbanz  Thimm,  xhe  Library  Cfironide,  London. 


MISPBINTS  IN  HAMLET. 

AVING  brought  together  some  of  the  differences  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  it  will  be  well^  in 
order  to  understand  the  tohvrbohu  state  of  the  text  of 
Shakespeare^  to  bring  together  certain  of  the  cohesions  of 
readings  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  The  editions  preceding  the  folio, 
which  is  derived  from  an  independent  source,  are  dated  1603  (the 
sketch),  1604, 1605,  and  1611,  the  last  two  being  mere  reprints  of 
1604,  each  consisting  of  99  pages;  the  sketch  of  63.  The  folio  is 
shorter  than  the  quartos,  probably  from  the  extreme  length  of  the  play 
having  rendered  curtailment  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  representa- 
tion. When  long  passages  are  omitted,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
work  of  somebody  connected  with  the  theatre ;  where  lines  are  left 
out,  it  has  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  scribe. 
Such  omissions  seem  to  be  common  to  all  old  manuscripts.  As  the 
folio  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  quartos,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  was  obtained  from  a  prompter's  copy  which  escaped  destruction  in 
the  fire,  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  proprietors  would 
wilfully  destroy  Shakespeare's  matter. 

According  to  Isaac  D'Israeli,  the  complaints  of  authors  of  this  time 
were  loud  and  general  as  to  the  inaccuracies  in  the  printing  of  their 
works.  It  is  probable  that  no  seq^jberd  editions  of  books  were 
ever  issued  from  the  press  which  are  so  foul  as  these  early  reprints  of 
Shakespeare ;  and,  in  this  regard,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  issue  of  the  quartos  were  of  the 
same  class,  if  not  in  many  cases  the  same  men,  as  those  concerned  in 
the  issue  of  the  folio. 

The  following  mistakes  are  mostly  of  a  kind  that  no  author  could 
possibly  pass  in  his  own  writings  (it  may  be  considered  that  the 
improbability  of  this  increases  with  their  number  in  a  geometrical 
ratio),  and  show  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  intervened  in  the 
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printing  of  his  plays  (the  last  of  these  editions  having  been  issued 
shortly  before  his  retirement  from  his  profession).  Some  of  the 
blunders  are  in  four  editions,  and  are  shown  in  these  first  examples : — 

Denote  me  truly  (fol.  denote) ;  saUied  flesh  (fol.  solid) ;  tenable  in  your 
silence  (fol.  treble :  this  word  is  a  mere  intensative) ;  new  hatcht  unfledgd 
courage  (  fol.  unAatoA^— comrade) ;  pety  artire^  petty  arture,  artyre. 

The  following  are  in  the  three  full  quartos : — 

Delated  articles  (related  1603,  fol.  dilated) ;  aeale  slaughter ;  wary  state ; 
distilled  almost  to  Jelly  (fol.  beetilled) ;  vertueof  his  uHU  (fol.  feate,  suite) ; 
BoSety  and  health  (fol.  sanctity,  sanity) ;  particular  act  and  plaee  (foL  seat 
and  force) ;  lender  b(yy  (be) ;  for  lou^  oft  looses  (fol.  lone) ;  the  time  invests 
(fol.  invites) :  wrong  it  thus  (fol.  roaming) ;  aomnet  of  the  deefe ;  fearftd 
porpenHne  ;  so  but  though  to  a  radiant  angle  linckt  (fol.  lust) ;  will  sort 
(fol.  sates  first  quarto  fate) ;  doth  posaease  (fol.  posset) ;  unanveld  (fol. 
unnaneld) ;  mjiAfiiy  up  (fol.  stiffly) ;  fetch  of  wii  (fol.  warrant) ;  I  cannot 
dreame  of  (fol.  deeme) ;  I  preacHptB  gave  (fol.  precepts) ;  reason  and 
sanctity  (fol.  sanitie) ;  I  would  not  more  willingly ;  in  Fortunes  lap  (fol. 
cap) ;  friendly  faulkners  (fol.  French,  also  in  first  quarto)  U%ds  murther 
(fol.  vilde) ;  staUyon  (fol.  scullion) ;  lowliness  (fol.  lonelin^jse) ;  great  pitch 
and  moment  (fol.  pith) ;  list  (fol.  lispe) ;  comedled  (pie-word,  fol.  co-min- 
gled) ;  mistake  husbands  (also  in  folio ;  first  quarto,  you  must  take  your); 
considerat  season  (fol.  confederate  :  occasioned  by  mistaking  long  «  for /)  ; 
base  and  silly  (fol.  hyre  and  sallery);  see  the  most  part  of  you  (fol^ 
inmost);  and  greened  spots  (fol.  and  grained;  .engrained;  as  the: 
blood  of  murder  is  popularly  said  to  leave) ;  leave  the  purer  (foL  live 
misheard) ;  Keepes  them  like  an  apple  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  (fol.  ape : 
both  are  impossible :  in  the  first  quarto  it  is  :  *'  For  hee  doth  keep  you  as  an 
ape  does  nuttes  ") ;  yawne  at  it  (fol.  ayme) ;  when  you  are  desirous  to  be 
blest  lie  blessing  begge  of  you.  (This  is  nonsense,  It  should  be  "  I  am." 
Hamlet  is  desirous  to  be  blest,  he  will  beg  a  blessing  of  his  mother.  This 
is  the  usual  course) ;  she  is  so  concliue  (pie-word)  ;  can  well  on  horsebaoke 
(foL  ran) ;  so  offended  (fol.  se  oflTendendo) ;  or  ail  (fol.  argall) ;  as  sir 
(as-es) ;  to  [  ]  my  name  vngor'd  (fol.  to  keep  my  name  ungorg^d) ;  drawe 
no  more  (fol.  on). 

The  following  happen  twice : — 

Ooold  mother  (could  smother,  1611  (fol,  good  mother) ;  euacuat  (pie- 
word,  inoculate) ;  as  t?ie  king  at  his  voyage  (fol.  checking ;  quarto  1611 
liking  not);  lou^d  arm'd' (quarto  1611  armes,  fol.  loud  a  winde).  Those 
who  desire  to  learn  how  writing  gets  misinterpreted  should  ezunine  this 
last  closely. 

The  following  happen  oTioe  in  the  various  editions :— 
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Ke  you— Kseasen — bunt  their  ceremonies— Plato  too  light— invelmorable 
— ^frikee — dreames  his  draughts— heckles  ore  his  baoe— the  martin  to  be 
neere — back't  and  imparched  in  calagulate  gore — threatning  (treading) 
the  flames— our  .  .  .  demises  still  are— tha  r  strong— will  drink  up  vessels 
— to  take  geulles— inobled  queen  (8) — ^then  perfUme  left— with  their  oorpo- 
rall  (with  th'  incorporall)— politician  (pelican)— arm'd  (aim'd)  them-^ 
sixteene  (sexton) — French  but— he  hath  one  twelve  for  mine— mine 
(manie)  more.  These  errors  may  not  appear  so  important  in  themselves 
as  in  showing  how  the  multitude  of  blunders  which  exist  in  modem  texts 
have  originated.  That  the  quarto  of  1604  should  be  so  foul  is  bad  enough ; 
but  that  the  two  reprints  should  reproduce  all  these  blunders  is  perfectly 
astounding.  If  the  inquirer  with  a  dry  point  will*go  over  some  of  the 
erroneous  words  with  the  correct  words  he  will  see  how  errors  are  made 
and  will  also  appreciate  the  importance  of  using  the  old  spelling. 

George  Gould. 
Bermondsey,  England. 


NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 

£  who  much  frequents  a  library  sometimes  lights  upon 
strange  matter.  In  a  German  periodical  appears  a  *'  gene- 
alogy of  the  English  kings  b^inning  back  with  Adam.'' 
It  is  said  to  be  found  ^'  in  one  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum."  It  consists,  perhaps,  of  two  hun- 
dred names,  mostly  unknown  to  history.  Beginning  with  Adam,  it 
runs  parallel  to  Genesis  a  dozen  steps,  and  when  it  quits  that  author- 
ity, takes  up  the  series  of  Grecian  gods.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Dardanins, 
bring  us  soon  to  Priam,  Anchises,  JSneas ;  and  Brutus  is  not  far  off. 
The  similarity  of  this  name  to  that  of  Britain  lands  us  soon  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  speedily  find  King  Leir  "  and  his  daughters  three." 
Many  of  these  names  appear  in  the  chronicle  of  Robert^  of  Glou- 
cester, relied  on  as  an  authority  for  British  history.  The  list  stops 
short  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  having  reached  firm  ground 
which  everybody  knows. 

It  must  have  happened  to  every  reader  of  Shakespeare,  Milton 
Tennyson,  to  wonder  where  they  found  the  names  made  famous  in 
their  verse.  If  we  open  at  OymbeHriSf  we  find  Cloten,  Imogen, 
Gniderius,  Arviragus.     Are  these  names  invented  by  the  poet,  or 
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adopted  from  old  British  history  to  give  "  local  coloring "  ?  They 
are  all  found  in  our  manuscript^  and  in  Robert  of  Gloucester.  '' Imo- 
gen '^  is  the  wife  of  Brutus ;  Quiderius  and  Arviragus^  the  sons  of 
^'  Cembellinus/'  Milton  mentions  Locrine  in  QmuSy  when  he  would 
invoke  "  Sabrina  fair,"  as — 

Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises'  line. 

She  stands,  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  the  fifth  generation  from 
Anchises,  father  of  iCneas.  He 'says  ^'Locryn  hadde  a  dozter, 
drowned  in  the  Severn."  The  chief  names  in  Lear  are  drawn,  from 
our  authorities,  slightly  changed.  Robert  of  Gloucester  has  '^  Rex 
Leir ;  Conorilla,  filia  Leir,  nupta  dud  Albaniae ;  R^an,  nupta  dud 
Cambria ;•  Cordelia,  nupta  r^  Franci»."  Tennyson^s  "Elaine"  is 
in  Robert  "  Elaeyne,"  =  Elene,  fiilia  Coelli,"  whom  the  Harleian 
identifies  with  '^  Cole,  erl  of  Coloestre."  In  the  childhood  of  the 
writer  he  heard  a  ballad  beginning — 

Old  King  Cole,  he  called  for  his  bowl, 

He  called  for  his  harpers  three ; 
And  every  harper  could  harp  well, 

And  a  very  fine  harp  had  he. 

Many,  indeed,  beside  those  already  cited,  are  the  authors  who  have 
borrowed  names  from  the  source  we  are  considering.  '^  Ferrex  and 
Porrex  "  is  the  name  of  an  old  English  play,  and  these  names,  joined 
as  here,  are  found  in  the  manuscript  before  us.  So  are  Uther  and 
Yortigem,  and  Hudibras  beside.  Scott  found  here  names  befitting 
the  early  period  he  illustrated  in  Ivanhoe.  The  father  of  his  hero 
was  "  Cedric,  the  Saxon,"  whose  name  we  recognize  in  "  Cerdicius," 
Latin  form  for  "  Certyk."  Gurth  and  Wamba  we  have  not  found ; 
but,  instead  of  them,  Athelstan,  and  *^  Rowenia,  Hengist's  dozter." 
Cnuto,  Swayn,  Harold,  and  Hardicnut  come  readily  to  our  hand. 
Mimpriss  is  an  English  family  name,  and  '^  Rex  Mempridus,"  in  the 
manuscript,  and  Mempris  in  Robert,  correspond  therewith. 

It  is  not  meant  in  what  has  been  here  said  that  either  the  Harleian 
manuscript  or  Robert  of  Gloucester  were  known  to  Shakespeare  and 
his  distinguished  successors.   No  doubt  they  found  the  legends  respedr 
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ing  English  kings  in  Holinshed  and  the  other  chroniclers ;  but  the 
chroniclers  just  as  certainly  derived  their  knowledge  from  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  other  monkish  historians. 

Frederic  Vin^n. 
Library  of  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  PROPER   NAMES  IN 

SHAKESPEARE. 

"How  shall  the  proper  names  in  Shakespeare's  Plays  be  pro- 
nounced?'^  is  a  question  that  often  comes  up  in  clubs  and  reading- 
circles  when  Shakespeare  is  being  read  aloud.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Stratford  Club  in  Concord^  N.  H.^  in  a  recent  letter  laments  the  fact 
that  "  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the  dramatis  personce  and  of 
other  proper  names  mentioned  in  the  plays  is  marked  in  no  edition  of 
Shakespeare  that  [she  has]  ever  seen."     She  continues  : — 

For  example,  shall  the  first  syllabize  of  Mowbray  rhyme  with  cow  or 
crow  ?  Is  Hereford  to  be  pronounced  Heerford  or  Heryford  or  Herford  or 
Harford?  Shall  the  French  names,  of  which  so  many  occur  in  the  plays, 
be  given  after  the  native  or  the  English  fashion  ?  We  have  but  one  inva- 
riable rule  in  our  club,  and  that  is  in  blanli  verse  to  let  the  metre  take 
precedence  of  everything.  When  it  comes  to  foreign  names,  each  one 
pronounces  after  her  own  sweet  will,  though  most  of  the  members  could 
give  the  foreign  accents  if  required. 

The  whole  question  of  pronunciation,  particularly  of  proper  names,  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  I  think  in  many  cases  an  unsettled  one.  There 
are  the  dictionaries,  to  be  sure,  but  of  all  things  they  need  to  be  used  with 
discretion.  The  pronunciation  of  proper  names  depends  largely  upon 
usage.  The  British  usage  is  especially  irregular  and  contrary  to  the  spell- 
ing. Doubtless  it  often  became  established  by  the  slovenly  and  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  the  people,  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  were 
right  to  compel  educated  Americans  to  pronounce  unfamiliar,  provincial 
names  after  a  seemingly  barbarous  fashion,  because  the  ignorant  people  of 
the  locality,  who  perhaps  could  neither  read  nor  write,  called  them  In  that 
manner  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Living  in  an  old -New  England  town,  I  am  familiar  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  neighboring  rural  districts.    Within  my  own  remembrance  I 
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have  known  of  many  changea^'in  the  pronunciation  of  names  of  penona 
and  places,  simply  because  as  people  became  better  educated  and  the 
names  appeared  in  print,  it  seemed  absurd  to  pronounce  them  in  direct 
variance  to  their  spelling,  because  the  uneducated  tongue  found  certain 
lette^difficult  to  utter.  If  usage  determines  pronunciation,  why  cannot 
the  present  generation  have  some  share  in  establishing  it  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  readers  of  Shakespeare 
on  these  matters,  and  hope  there  may  be  some  discussion  of  right  pro- 
nunciation in  Bhakespeabiana. 

The  second  volume  of  the  *'  University  Shakespeare,^'  J^ng  John^ 
edited  hj  Mr.  Benjamin  Dawson,  supplies,  for  that  play,  just  what 
Miss  Abbott  desires,  just  what  the  ^'Bufus  Adams  Shakespeare 
Class''  of  Philadelphia  has  made  inquiry  for,  and  just  what  many 
another  reading-club  besides  'will  be  glad  to  know  of — a  statement  of 
the  pronunciation  of  names  occurring  ih  the  play  and  regulated  by  the 
metre  as  follows : —         ' 

The  Aocektuation  of  those  Proper  Nouns  about  which  doubt 

•      MIGHT  be  felt. 

Lewis  (II,  i,  425),  a  monosyllable.  (Of.  the  ScUU  of  **  Salisbury '0-  In 
II,  i,  149,  there  is  evidently  a  misprint  in  the  Folio's  *'  King  Lewia;  " 
there  is  no  such  person. 

Diasyllables  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;— 

Anqiers  (II,  i,  17),  Milan  (III,  i,  188), 

Anjou  (II,  i,  152),  PoioriERS  (I,  i,  11), 

BRETAGNE  (II,  i,  156),  POMFRET  (IV,  ii,  148), 

Calais  (III.  iii,  78),  Touraine  (II,  i  152). 

(The  final  e  was  probably  pronounced  in  French  names.) 

DiaayUablea  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  :-- 

Melun  (IV,  iii,  16). 

IHif/llables  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  :— 

Lymooes  (III,  i,  114).    Salisbury  (IV,  iii,  81),  as  nowadays. 

Tri»yllable8  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  :-— 

Chatillon  (I,  i,  1),  riming  with  eotiUUm^  pavilUm^  vermiUon) . 

£ither  four  syllables  (I,  i,  162)  or  three  (I,  i,  9);  but  always  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable : — Plantagenet. 

Who  will  add  to  this  a  list  of  the  doubtful  names  in  Buhard  II, 
and  note  the  due  accents? 


Open  Court. 


That's  a  question;  how  shall  we  try  It  f 

^The  Comedy  qfBtrors,  V,  1,  421. 

In  this  I'll  be  Impartial;  be  yon  Judge 

Of  yonr  own  oanse. 

—Meeuure/or  Ifeiuure,  V,  i,  166. 


A  BACONIAN  ARGUMENT  AND  PARALLEL. 

In  King  Lear,  U,  ii^  172^  Kent^  when  he  has  been  put  in  the 
stocks^  among  other  moralizing^  says — "  Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
bnt  misery.''  This  is  explained  by  one  of  the  editors  (Rev.  C.  E. 
Moberly)  to  mean  **  It  is  only  when  things  are  at  their  worst  that 
Providenoe  interposes  with  a  miracle/'  I  think  there  is  a  deeper 
meaning.  Kent  is  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  misery^ — he  is  fixed  in 
ihQ  stocks^  and  is  likely  to  come  to  still  greater  misfortune.  But^ 
s^[suigely  enough^  his  spirits  do  not  flag  for  an  instant ;  sunshine  is 
comings  and  while  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen  he  reads  Cordelia's  letter 
by  its  uncertain  light^  and  then  he  falls  asleep.  The  miracle  is  in  his 
own  mind — ^he  has  conquered  circumstances^  and  remains  calm  and 
cheerful  amidst  the  greatest  reverse  of  fortune. 

To  understand  still  more  clearly  what  he  means  we  may  compare 
this  passage  with  Bacon's  Esmy  of  Adversity^  in  which  he  says : 
''  Certamly^  if  miracles  be  the  command  over  nature,  they  appear  most 
in  adversity."  Misery  ''  sees  miracles "  because  the  command  over 
nature,  which  is  the  essence  of  a  miracle,  finds  its  opportunity  in  mis- 
ery or  adversity.  The  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Lear  seems  to 
me  to  depend  on  a  recognition  of  Bacon's  philosophy  both  of  miracles 
and  of  adversity.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  very  curious  and  subtle 
sentiment  in  an  essay  which  was  not  published  till  1626  should  be 

anticipated  in  Leavy  which  was  published  in  1608. 
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Bat  there  is  a  curious  feature  about  this  early  expression  of  Bacon's 
idea.  The  1608  Quarto  has  "  Nothing  almost  sees  my  wracke  but 
misery."  This  is  obviously  a  misreading  of  the  poet's  words.  A 
sort  of  sense  may  be  forced  into  the  words  by  supposing  Kent  to  say, 
*^  My  wreck  of  fortune  is  so  great  that  I  see  nothing  but  misery " ; 
but  this  is  exactly  what  Kent  does  7U><  see  or  say :  he  sees  the  '' com- 
fortable beams  "  of  the  snn^  and  so  far  forgets  his  misery  as  to  go  to 
sleep  in  the  stocks.  The  explanation  of  the  blunder,  of  putting  my 
toracke  for  miracle  will  be  ready, — the  Quarto  was  taken  in  short- 
hand from  the  stage,  and  the  reporter  missed  the  word.  It  always 
seems  to  me  extremely  improbable  that  any  such  complete  copy  as 
even  the  most  imperfect  of  the  Quartos  could  originate  this.  My 
belief  is  that  the  poet  dictated  his  poetry  to  an  amanuensis — just  as 
Bacon  evidently  did  the  essays  which  were  found  in  the  Northumber- 
land House  MS. — essays  not  in  his  writing,  but  in  the  writing  of  a 
derk  who  ignored  stops,  capitals,  accurate  divisions  of  words,  etc., 
just  as  an  amanuensis  would  ignore  them  who  did  his  work  perfunc- 
torily without  any  sympathy  with  the  author's  meaning.  It  is  evi- 
dently quite  conceivable  that  this  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
curious  substitution  of  my  toraoke  for  miracles  in  the  play,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  the  true  reading  could  have  been  restored 

in  the  1623  Folio,  except  by  the  poet  himself. 

R.  M.  Theobald. 


HAMLET'S  SEA  OF  TROUBLES. 

In  Max  Miiller's  Seienoe  of  Language  there  is  an  interesting  passage 
which  seems  to  throw  light  on  Hamlet's  "  sea  of  troubles  " — Hamlet, 
III,  i — and  to  hint  that  the  disputed  word  is  neither  ^^Sea"  nor 
''SiegeJ' 

On  p.  72,  Vol.  I,  Max  Muller  says  :— 

Juliana  Berners,  lady  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  reputed  author  of  the  book  of  St.  Albans,  Informs  us  that  we 
must  not  use  names  of  multitudes  promiscuously,  but  we  are  to  say,  "  a 
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congregacyon  of  people,  a  boost  of  men,  a  filyshyppynge  of  yomen,  and  a 
bevy  of  ladies :  we  must  speak  of  a  berde  of  bartys,  swannys,  cranys,  or 
wrennys,  a  sege  of  berons  or  bytours,  a  muster  of  pecockys,  a  watcfie  of 
nygbtyngales,  a  flygbte  of  doues,  a  claterynge  of  cboaghes,  a  pryde  of 
lyonsy  a  slewtbe  of  beevys,  a  gagle  of  geys,  a  skulke  of  foxes,  a  scuUe  of 
frerys,  a  pontifycalyty  of  prelates,  a  bominable  sygbt  of  monkes,  and  a 
auperfluyte  of  nonnes,"  and  so  of  otber  buman  and  brute  assemblages.  In 
like  manner,  in  dividing  game  for  tbe  table,  the  animals  were  not  carved, 
but  "  a  dexe  was  broken,  a  gose  reryd,  cbekyen  frussbed,  a  cony  unlaced, 
a  crane  dysplayd,  a  curlewe  unionynted,  a  quayle  wynggyd,  a  swanne 
lyfte,  a  lambe  sbolderyd,  a  beron  dysmembryd,  a  pecocke  dysfygured,  a 
aamon  cby'nyd,  a  badoke  sydyd,  a  sole  loynyd,  and  a  breme  splayed." 

Miiller  says  there  is  a  dialect  of  shepherds,  of  sportsmen,  of  sol- 
diei*s,  of  farmers,  and  of  literature. 

Now,  the  literary  language  is  not  so  careful  as  the  dialect  of  a  class 
nor  80  precise  as  the  discrimination  of  this  maiden  prioress  of  the 
nunnery  of  Sopwell. 

Literature,  especially  poetry,  would  not  be  as  precise  as  a  farmer  in 
speaking  of  the  young  of  animals,  for  instance.  The  hamstring,  can- 
noriy  pastern,  coronet  rarely  appear  in  the  literature  of  the  horse,  but 
the  stock  raiser  knows  these  terms  and  would  be  ashamed  to  use  a 
general  term. 

We  imagine  Shakespeare,  then,  when  his  soul  tossed  with  the  fine 
phrensy  of  the  madness  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  seizing  the  first  gener$il 
word  that  occurred  to  him  of  those  current  in  his  time,  to  satisfy  his 
idea  of  a  number  of  troubles,  like  many  assailants  attacking  a  man 
whose  courage  should  rise  to  front  the  occasion  and  arm  him  with 
weapons  to  oppose  and  end  his  numerous  enemies. 

Run  down  the  list  of  all  the  words  given  by  Mistress  Juliana  Ber- 
ners,  and  what  could  he  have  chosen  more  appropriate  and  vigorous 
than  the  word  "  sege'^  f 

The  word  is  evidently  one  of  the  many  synonyms  then  in  use  to 
express  a  number,  crowd,  or  gathering  of  things.  It  is  a  good  and 
expressive  English  word  previous  to  Shakespeare's  time,  and  must 
have  survived  until  his  time,  and  perhaps  later. 

The  word,  fere,  company,  though  Chaucer  employs  it,  was  doubt- 
less out  of  common  use  two  hundred  and  fifly  years  later,  when  the 
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elements  composing  the  mixture  of  Chaucer's  language  had  slowly 
clarified  and  much  of  its  foreign  sediment  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cup.  So  Chaucer's  fde,  akin  to  the  Grerman  **  vid^^  much  or  many» 
Bort  is  a  synonym  of  Chaucer  for  crowds  multitude^  gaiheri/ng :  "  con- 
suming the  sort  of  misty  cloudes."  Spenser  has  a  ^'  Grew  of  Knights." 
Udok  or  press  is  a  word  often  used  to  express  the  meaning  Shake- 
speare probably  had  in  mind.  It  accords  with  battle  and  conflict. 
The  author  of  I%e  Faerie  Queen,  needing  a  rhyme  for  atHre,  uses 
quire,  to  mean  a  crowd. 

Juliana  Bemers  not  having  informed  him  what  word  to  couple  with 
such  animals  as  dogs^  he  does  not  adopt  here  **  slewthe  of  beeues  "  or 
"  skulke  of  foxes/'  but  says,  "  a  sort  of  hungry  dogs." 

The  passion  of  Shakespeare's  ear  for  likeness  of  sounds  may  have 
determined  his  quest  for  the  right  word  in  this  soliloquy  of  the 
princely  Dane,  and  sa  his  mind  may  have  glided  from  *^' slings  and 
arrows,"  through  "  siege  "  to  sege. 

Who  knows? 

A  distinguished  philologist  of  Baltimore  assures  me  that  ^^s^e  is 
the  olden  spelling  of  the  word  "  {siege).  Let  me  suggest  that  here 
is  a  very  pretty  coincidence,  which  may  be  studied.  This  authority, 
for  which  we  must  all  have  great  respect,  says  that  he  knows  ^'  of  no 
laws  of  change  by  which"  the  Latin  word  ^^seges"  could  become 
Engl.  sege.  I  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Virgil  uses  '^  Seges  ^ 
to  mean  ^^  a  multitude."  This  is  derived  from  Sanscrit  ^'  Sasyo,"  from 
"i8u,"  "to  sow."  The  Spanish  Segar  means  to  mow,  to  crop,  to 
harvest.  The  Grerman  '^  Bege  "  means  a  "  seine."  Perhaps  the  genius 
of  Max  Miiller  might  show  us  by  what  devious  ways  the  English 
sege  might  have  come  from  Sanscrit  "  Su  "  along  some  other  winding 
descent,  perhaps,  than  through  the  Latin  Sedjeo. 

It  is  here  modestly  suggested  that  Shakespeare  may  have  been 
aware  of  its  use,  spelled  sege,  expressive  simply  of  the  idea  of  mul- 
titude, and  that  its  mere  sound-resemblance  to  the  word  siege  may 
have  attracted  his  ear,  and  I  leave  to  investigation  whether  the 
word  is  philologically  the  same  word  as  «i^e  under  the  dress  of 

slightly  altered  spelling. 

Mordgomery,  Ala.  Cuffobd  Lanieb. 
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Sach  a  I10I7  witch 
That  he  enchants  societies  into  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his.  Q/tnbeline,  I,  Yi,  IW. 


The  Bound  Table  (Quincy^  111.)  sends  the  following  programme 
of  its  past  third  and  fourth  years  of  Shakespeare  Historical  Stt^dy,  under 
Mrs.  A.  B.  McMahan's  system : — 

King  John.  Jan.  16 :  Class  quotations.  Paper,  '^  England  and  the 
English  from  1199-1216/'  Mrs.  Grovert.  Conversation — Outline  and 
Analysis  of  Play,  Mrs.  Sinnock. 

Jan.  23 :  Class  quotations.  First  Movement  of  the  Drama,  (external 
straggle.)  The  English  Thread  of  the  First  Movement.  Paper, 
^'Eing  John/'  Mrs.  Nichols.  English  character  studies.  Paper, 
"  Faulconbridge,  Elinor/'  Mrs.  Butterworth. 

Jan.  30:  Class  quotations.  Conversation — ''Who  were  the  Con- 
temporaries of  King  John  on  the  thrones  of  Europe  ?  Paper, ''  What 
was  the  Condition  and  Power  of  Fnmoe?''  Mrs.  Selleck.  French 
character  studies— The  French  Thread  of  the  First  Movement.  Paper, 
"  Constance  and  the  Duke  of  Austria/'  Mrs.  Willis. 

Feb.  6 :  Class  quotations.  French  character  studies.  Papers, 
"  King  Philip,  and  Lewis,  the  Dauphin,"  Miss  Judy ;  "  Pandulph, 
the  Pope's  Legate,  and  Blanche  of  Castile,"  Mrs.  Hatdi.  Paper, 
''  Angiers,"  Miss  Langdon. 

Feb.  13:  Class  quotations.  Second  Movement  of  the  Drama 
(internal  struggle).  The  English  Thread  of  the  Second  Movement. 
English  character  studies.  Papers, ''  Arthur,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and 
Peter  of  Pomfret/'  Mrs.  Hinrichsen. 

Feb.  20:   Class  quotations.    The  French  Thread  of  the  Second 

Movement.     Conversation — How  does  Constance  endure  the  Cap- 
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tivitjr  of  her  Son?  Paper,  "The  Invasion  of  England  hy  the 
French/'  Mrs.  Core.  Conversation — The  Course  of  the  English 
Nobles  at  this  Period.  Paper,  '^  Magna  Charta/'  Mrs.  Cady.  Con- 
versation— Which  is. the  most  Attractive  Character  in  the  Play? 
Which  the  most  Dramatic  Scene?  How  long  a  Time  does  the  Plaj 
Cover  ?    Miss  Rowland. 

King  Richard  IL  Feb.  27 :  Class  quotations.  Papers, "  Connect- 
ing  History,  a.d.  1216-1377,''  Miss  Bass;  "Condition  of  England 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  Mrs.  Grardner.  Conversation — Noted 
Characters  (class).     Paper,  "  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion,"  Mrs.  Bowen. 

Mar.  5 :  Class  quotations.  Coaversation — Outline  and  Analysis  of 
Play,  Mrs.  Sinnock.  Papers,  '^  King  Richard  II  and  Edmund  Lang- 
ley,  Duke  of  York,"  Miss  McCann. 

Mar.  12:  Character  studies,  John  of  Gaunt.  Papers,  '^Heniy 
Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  The  Queen  to  Richard," 
Mrs.  Sinnock. 

1  and  2  Henry  IV.  Mar.  19 :  Class  quotations.  Paper,  "  'Ehg- 
land  from  1399-1413,"  Miss  Gatchell,  Conversation — Who  were  the 
Contemporaries  of  Henry  IV  ?  What  was  the  Condition  of  Soot- 
laud  and  Wales  at  this  Period  ? 

Mar.  26:  Class  quotations.     Conversation — Outline  and  Analysis 

of   Plays,  Mrs.  Christie.     Character  studies,  'Henry  IV.     Papers, 

.  '^  Sir  Walter  Blunt  and  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland," 

Mrs.  Castle ;  ^'Hotspur  and  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,"  Mrs.  Helen 

Turner;  "OwenGlendower  and  Falstaff,"  Mrs.  Bonney. 

Henry  V,  Oct.  1 :  Class  quotations.  Who  were  the  Contempora- 
ries of  Henry  V  on  the  Thrones  of  Europe  ?  Mrs.  Christie.  Papers, 
"The  Political  Situation,"  Mrs.  Christie;  "The  Lollards,"  Miss 
Turner.  Conversation — How  does  this  Drama  differ  from  the  other 
in  Structure?  What  was  the  object  of  the  Choruses  introduced 
before  the  acts  ?    Miss  Turner, 

Oct.  8 :  Class  quotations.  King  Henry  V  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Miss  Langdon.  English  character  studies — ^The  Dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Exeter,  Mrs.  Gardner. 

Oct.  15:  Class  quotations.  The  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Warwick,  Mrs.  Bert ;  Battle  of  Agincourt,  Mrs.  Hatch. 
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Oct.  22 :  English  comic  group,  character  studies — Fluellen,  Pistol, 
Miss  Ada  Turner;  Harfleur,  Miss  Ada  Turner.  French  group, 
character  studies — Charles  VI  of  France,  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  The 
Constable  of  France,  Miss  Judy. 

Biehard  HI.  Feb.  7 :  Class  quotations.  What  is  the  Space  of 
Time  comprised  in  this  Drama  ?  Define  the  Drama,  Define  Tragedy, 
Is  this  Play  a  Tragedy  ?  Mrs.  Bowen ;  House  of  York,  Mrs.  Selleck ; 
House  of  Lancaster,  Miss  Langdon ;  Bosworth  Field,  Mrs.  Flack. 

Feb.  14 :  Class  quotations.  Give  an  Account  of  England  from  the 
Time  of  Henry  VI  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII,  Miss  Woodruff. 
Character  sketches,  ^rl  of  Richmond,  King  Richard  III,  Mrs. 
Castle ;  Hastings,  Mrs.  Willis ;  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Eaton. 

Feb.  21 :  Class  quotations.  Tower  of  JU)ndon,  Character  Sketches, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Mrs.  Comstock ;  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
The  Princess,  Mrs.  Bonney, 

Feb.  28  :  What  Moral  Lesson  is  Taught  by  this  Collision  of  State 
and  Tamily,  Mrs.  Govert.  Character  Sketches.  Duchess  of  York, 
Margaret,  Miss  McCann;  X^ady  Anne,  Miss  Brinton;  Elizabeth, 
Miss  Judy. 

Henry  VHL  May  7 :  Class  quotations.  Topics  for  conversation — 
Who  were  the  Contemporaries  of  Henry  VIII  on  the  Thrones  of 
Eurox)e  ?  .  What  was  the  Condition  of  Literature  and  Art  ?  What 
was  the  Condition  and  Power  of  Spain?  Mrs.  E.  H.  Turner^ 
Papers,  «  The  Political  Situation,"  Miss  Turner ;  «  The  Origin  and 
Establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church,"  Mrs.  Core. 

Mar.  14  :  Class  quotations.  From  some  noted  Englishmen  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII ;  What  was  the  Noblest  Thing  done  for  Prog- 
ress during  his  Reign?  Miss  Bass.  Papers,  ^^  History  of  the  Play  : 
Does  the  Plot  Adhere  to  the  Actual  Order  of  Events  ?  "  Mrs.  Carter ; 
"  Character  of  Henry  VIII/'  Mrs.  Helen  Turner. 

Mar.  21 :  Class  quotations.  Defects  of  the  Play ;  What  Portion 
is  Shakespearian?  What  is  the  Moral  Effect  of  the  Play?  Mrs. 
Wyckoff.  Papers,  "Cardinal  Woolsey,"  Mrs.  Cady;  "Cranmer," 
Mrs*  Bert. 

Mar.  28 :  Class  quotations.    Which  is  the  most  Dramatic  Scene  ? 
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Papers,  "Queen  Catharine,"  Mrs.  Castle;  "Anne  Bolejnti,"  Mre. 
Comstock. 

This  Club  also  undertook  a  special  study  of  Francis  Baoon^  an  out- 
line of  which  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  give"  here : — 

Oct.  29 :  Paper,  "  A  sketch  of  Francis  Bacon's  life/'  Mrs.  Emmons. 
Reading,  A  Eeview  of  Ignatius  Donnelly's  "  A  Key  to  a  Cipher 
Narrative  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  Mrs. 
Bonney.  Class  questions.  What  was  Bacon's  chief  English  work? 
What  work  of  fiction  did  he  write?  What  work  did  he  write  which 
stamps  him  as  the  profoundest  reasoner  of  his  age?  What  does  this 
work  explain?  What  method  of  reasoning  was  then  in  use  ?  Give 
some  of  his  apoth^ms. 

Easaays.  Nov.  5:  Of  fruth,  Miss  Brinton;  Of  Death,  Miss 
Woodruff;  of  Unity  in  Religion,  Miss  Langdon. 

Nov.  12:  Of  Simulation  and  Dissimulation,  Mrs.  Nichols;  Of 
Envy,  Mrs.  Flack ;  Of  Great  Place,  Miss  McCann. 

Nov.  19 :  Of  Goodness  and  Goodness  of  Nature,  Mrs.  H.  Turner; 
Of  Nobility,  Mrs.  Hinrichsen;  Of  Seditions  and  Troubles,  Miss 
Turner. 

Nov.  26:  Of  Atheism,  Miss  Rowland;  Of  Superstition,  Mis. 
Bowen ;  Of  Travel,  Miss  Ada  Turner. 

Dec.  3 :  Of  Innovations,  Mrs.  Govert;  Of  Friendship,  Mrs.  Wyo- 
koff ;  Of  Expense,  Miss  Judy. 

Dec.  10:  Of  Regimen  of  Health,  Mrs.  Hinrichsen;  Of  Suspici<m, 
Mrs.  Castle;  Of  Discourse,  Mrs.  Selleck;  Of  Riches,  Miss  Brinton. 

Dec  17:  Of  Nature  in  Men,  Mrs.  Emmons;  Of  Studies,  Mis. 
Willis;  Of  Anger,  Mrs.  Hatch. 


TLe  DriiLm^^. 


Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  Is  took, 

And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 

—Sonnet  XLVIi. 


The  Daly  "Taming  op  the  Shrew.'' — The  first  representa- 
tion in  England  by  the  Daly  Company  of  Shakespeare's  Taming  oj 
the  Shrew  was  given  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening  the 
29th  May.  The  same  company  appearec^in  the  same  comedy  at  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  on  the  3d  of  August.  If  the 
American  critics  left  anything  unsaid  in  praise  of  both  the  acting  and 
mounting  of  the  play^  the  English  critics  have  supplied  it.  The 
critic  of  the  limes  says  of  the  Induction.  "  It  is  a  quaint  scene^ 
and  the  only  one  in  the  entire  range  of  Shakespearian  drama  where 
the  costume  of  the  poet's  own  day,  and  of  Warwickshire  to  boot,  can 
be  displayed.  It  occupies  but  ten  minutes  or  so  in  representation,  and 
by  a  dexterous  use  of  curtains  leads  us,  without  any  pause  in  the  ac- 
tion, from  Sly's  bed-chamber  to  the  '  Square  in  Padua,'  where  the 
story  of  Katherine  and  Petruchio  opens.  The  drunken  tinker,  who, 
amid  his  fictitious  grandeur,  persists  in  calling  for  a  "  pot  o'  the 
smallest  ale,"  is  a  person  of  a  merry  humor,  and  it  is  with  some 
regret  that  we  see  him  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  drop  out  of  the 
action.  But  as  the  modern  stage  is  managed  it  would  probably  have 
a  distracting  elBPect  upon  .the  house  were  Sly  and  his  consort  to  sit 
throughout  the  play  at  what  is  known  83  the  '^  prompt  side,"  the  spot 
whence  in  this  production  they  view  the  earlier  scenes.  Shakespeare, 
contemplated  no  such  mingling  of  real  and  fictitious  characters  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  for  in  his  time,  as  Mr.  Daly  reminds  us,  when 
a  play  was  produced  within  a  play  a  sham  audience  was  accommodated 
in  a  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  overlooking  the  actors'  platform. 
As  such  an  arrangement  is,  however,  incompatible  with  modem  con- 
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ditions  as  to  scenery^  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  means  of  retain* 
ing  Sly  now-a-days  as  a  spectator  of  the  comedy  supposed  to  be  given 
for  her  entertainment.  Nor,  indeed^  is  he  long  missed.  The  action 
of  the  play  proper  speedily  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  if 
any  stickler  for  form  is  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  tinker^s  absence^ 
he  is  free  to  conclude  that  that  worthy  has  fallen  asleep  and  been  put 
to  bed — ^a  supposition  sanctioned  by  Sly's  tumbling  off  his  chair  in 
the  first  act,  andby^his  sage  remark  with  reference  to  the  play,  '  'Tis  a 
very  excellent  piece  pf  work ;  would  'twere  done.'  So  much  for  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  introduction  to  a  logical  conclusion.  It  is 
still  open  tot  he  spectator  to  hold  with  Garrick  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  worth  while  to  introduce  such  a  prelude  at  all." 

The  underplot  of  the  play  concerning  the  loves  of  Hortensio  and 
Bianca,  is  founcf  in  England,  as  it  was  found  in  this  country,  fitted  to 
throw  into  relief  the  relations  of  the  stiff-necked  heroine  and  her 
subjugator.  "  In  the  purely  farcical  version  of  theTaming  of  the  Shrew, 
the  importance  of  such  relief  appears  to  have  been  under-estimated. 
It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  greatly-increased  interest 
which  Mr.  Daly  and  his  company  have  been  able  to  arouse  in  this 
j^lay.  Those  who  have  known  it  only  in  the  current  acting  form  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  wealth  of  dramatic  material  thus  brought 
to  light,  and  at  the  unsuspected  force  of  Miss  Behan  and  Mr.  Drew's 
embodiment  of  the  leading  JSharacters.  Admirable,  indeed,  is  the 
performance  of  these  accomplished  comedians.  Miss  Behan  b  a 
shrew  of  imposing  and  dignified  mind,  yet  not  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  flaw  in  her  woman's  armor  by  virtue  of  a  certain  winsome- 
ness  of  manner  and  a  pride  not  far  removed  from  coquetry.  Mr. 
Drew,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  his  masculinity  in  every  note  and 
every  gesture,  overawing,  not-his  victim  but  his  prize,  by  sheer  force 
of  lung  and  muscle.  Both  play  in  the  farcical  key,  rightly  esteeming 
that  to  tone  down  their  extravagant  scenes  in  the  modem  manner 
would  be  to  whittle  them  away  to  nothing.  Mr.  Drew  wields  his 
long  whip  with  the  dexterity  of  a  cowboy.  There  is,  in  short,  noth- 
ing of  the  namby-pamby  in  the  performanoe;  a  policy  of  half- 
meafiures,  even  in  the  throwing  about  of  the  1^  of  mutton  upon 
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which  Eatherlne  hopes  to  dine,  would  be  disastrous,  and  much  of 
Miss  Rehan's  and  Mr.  Drew's  success  is  due  to  their  appreciation  of 
that  truth.  Miss  Russell,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Leclerq,  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  all  find  places  in  the  cast,  which,  indeed,  taxes  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Daly's  company.  The  play  is  mounted  with  perfect 
taste,  and  with  at  least  as  much  archaeological  correctness  as  an  intel- 
ligent public  requires.  In  the  banqueting  scene,  upon  which  the 
curtain  falls,  a  glee  party  sing  ^  Should  he  upbraid '  to  Bishop's  well- 
known  music.  Archaeologists  may  be  horrified  at  this  defiance  of 
their  theories,  but  the  effect  is  pretty,  and,  appropriate  in  the  ex- 
treme." 

"  The  Merby  Wives  of  Windsor  "  was  performed  by  the  Oxford 
University  Dramatic  Society  on  the  28th  of  May.  Mr.  A.  Bour- 
chier  acting  Falstaff  with  distinctive  merit,  and  Mrs.  Copleston  play- 
ing Dame  Quickly.  The  incidental  music,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Moncton  was,  in  part,  composed  by  Mr.  Leslie  Maynes,  and  in  part 
made  up  of  selections  from  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  music  to  Ihe 
Merry  Wwei, 

NiooLAf  8  "  Merry  Wives,''  the  light  but  clever  and  pleasing  oper- 
atic version  of  the  play,  first  produced  at  Berlin  forty  years  ago,  was 
given  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  in  London,  July  11th,  by  pupils  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Muuc.  ' 

Hignard's  Hamlet  Opera. — The  new  lyric  opera  of  Hamlet, 
which  appeared  at  Nantes,  is  an  old  work  revivified.  The  author, 
M.  Aristide  Hignard,  is  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  completed  his 
score  twenty-five  years  ago  and  published  it  twenty  years  since  as  a 
transcription  for  the  piano  and  song.  This  transcription  was  preceded 
by  a  short  explanation  of  an  innovation  in  the  method  of  the  work 
to  which  the  composer,  a  pupil  of  Hal6vy,  attached  great  import- 
ance. This  innovation  was  the  intercalation  in  the  singing  of  a  species 
of  melodic  declamation,  sustained  by  the  orchestra,  which  would  per- 
mit the  musician  to  retain  those  *^  most  beautiful  and  human  '^  elements 
of  the  Shakespearian  tragedy,  necessarily  sacrificed  when  this  essen- 
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tially  psychological  drama  is  forced  int»  the  "  world  of  other  operas." 
As  to  its  fitness  with  words  and  action,  M.  Hignard  believed  that  the 
interpreters  of  the  work  easily  would  make  the  spoken  language  ac- 
cord ^'  with  the  rhythm  of  the  instrumental  phrase  which  animates  it." 

According  to  the  critic  of  the  Iteviie  d^Art  Dramcdique  this  opera, 
at  last  brought  out  by  Mr.  Paravey,  has  succeeded,  and  is  distinguished 
by  an  abundance  of  melodic  ideas,  and  often  by  a  happy  inspiration. 
Mme.  Vaillant  Couturier  played  Ophelia. 

The  scenes  especially  notable  were  those  on  the  Esplanade  between 
Hamlet  and  his  friends,  the  finale  after  the  act  of  the  comedians,  and 
the  funeral  of  Ophelia.  The  popular  voice,  however,  seems  to  be 
«  committed  to  quite  another  kind  of  paeudo  Shakespearian  opera  and 
after  this  long  wait  of  a  life-time  gives  to  the  patient  composer  n^a- 
tive  recognition  as  a  musician  of  studious  talent,  but  unequal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day. 

"  A  Midsttmmer-Night's  Dream  "  Our  of  Doors. — The  per- 
formance of  Midaummer^Nigkl^s  Dream  on  the  lawn  of  the  Masoo- 
nomo  House  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass.,  on  the  evening  of  July 
30th,  was  as  carefully  artificial,  in  its  way,  as  any  in -doors  setting  of  a 
play  debarred  the  countenance  of  nature  and  the  music  of  the  surging 
sea.  All  but  two  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  figured  witchingly  upon 
the  grass,  in  mingled  moon-light  and  lime-light,  had  to  be  transplanted 
for  this  occasion  only.  The  contrived  greenery  that  was  all  the  stage, 
the  tiring  tents  fiocking  behind,  the  concealed  orchestra  of  Mr.  John 
J.  Braham  discoursing  Mendelssohn  behind  a  hemlock  hedge,  the 
sophisticated  audience  seated  in  camp-chairs,  price  $5  or  $3,  on  a 
white  canvas  lawn,  would  seem  as  incongruous  a  spectacle  to  a  The- 
seus or  Hippolyta  as  the  "tongue-tied  simplicity^*  of  good  Peter 
Quinces  players;  and  yet  even  Grecians  might  have  relished  so 
heartUy  merry  a  play  as  this  cast  made  it  :— 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens Mr.  Henry  Aveling 

Egeus,  father  to  Hermia Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilson 

Lysander,  in  love  with  Hermia '. Mr.  Eugene  Moors 

Demetrius,  beloved  of  Helena Mr.  Charles  B.  Welles 

PhiloBtrate,  master  of  the  sports  to  Theseus Mr.  John  T.  Cmven 
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Quince,  the  carpenter,  also  representing  the 

prologue Mr.H.  V.  Donnelly 

Snug,  the  joiner,  who  represents  also  the  lion * Mr.  W.  F.  Owen 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  who  likewise  represents  Thisbc.Mr.  NatC.  GKxxlwin 
Flute,  the  bellows  mender,  who  also  represents  Fy- 

ramus Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabee 

Snout,  the  tinker,  representing  the  wall  in  the  inter- 
lude  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth 

Starveling,  the  tailor,  also  representing  in  the  interlude 

Moonshine Mr.  Charley  Beed 

Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to  The- 
seus  Miss  Mattie  Earle 

Hermia Miss  Mittens  Willet 

Helena Miss  Genevieve  Lytton 

Oberon,  King  ot  the  Fairies Miss  Louise  Paullii^ 

Tifcania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies .Miss  Marie  Jansen 

A  Fairy  attending  Titania Miss  Lillian  Lee 

Puck,  a  fairy  attending  on  Oberon Mamie  Byan 

Cobweb Annie  Byan 

Mustard  Seed Tommy  Gk>re 

Moth Maggie  Gtore 

Peachbloflsom Lizzie  Gore 

The  Greek  costumes  were  pretty,  the  players  comely,  their  bur- 
lesquing tendencies  not  unfitted  to  the  play  and  place.  Bottom  and 
Flute  extravagant  to  a  point  almost  finishedly  artistic ;  and  many  an 
inadequate  reading  of  lines  by  the  less  eminent  members  of  the  com- 
pany was  reinforced  in  its  failure  to  the  ear  by  the  picturesqueness  to 
the  eye  of  their  motion,  appearance,  and  disappearance  among  the 
waving  shadows  of  the  night.  The  following  prologue,  written  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  W.  Ball,  was  read  effectively  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Booth 
Schoeffel : — 

"  What,  Mrs.  Schoeffel ! "  cried  a  lovely  fair— 

The  freshening  sea  breeze  toying  with  her  hair, 

Health  on  her  cheek  and  beauty  in  her  eye. 

Her  form  all  grace  and  queen-like  majesty— 
'-What,  give  another  play  upon  the  green. 

And  in  the  cast  your  name  not  to  be  seen  ? 

Why,  'tis  outrageous  ! ''    "  Season  for  awhile 

Your  admiration,''  said  I,  with  a  smile ; 
*'  Though  true  it  is  no  player's  part  I  claim, 

Best  you  assured  '  I'll  get  there  Just  the  same !'" 
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And  so,  I  oome  before  you,  gentles  all, 
And  bid  yoa  welcome !    Surely  at  my  call 
You'll  not  refiise  your  heartiest  applause 
To  those  who  labor  here  in  this  good  cause ! 

You  friends,  who  read  our  Shakespeare's  page  aright, 

And  sit  in  Judgment  on  us  here  to-night, 

Well  know  the  scene  of  our  midsummer  play 

Is  In  a  wood  near  Athens  made  to  lay. 

Old  Athens,  then  ;  but,  in  these  latter  years, 

The  **  modern  Athens,"  peerless  among  peers. 

Seeks  out  this  wood,  well  fitting,  as  I  ween, 

Again  to  reproduce  the  mimic  scene ; 

And  you'll  admit— I  see  it  in  each  face^ 

That  '"t  is  a  marvellous  convenient  place." 

What  is  our  object  ?    Still,  as  in  the  past, 
To  help  the  needy ;  round  pain's  bed  to  cast, 
With  tender  hopes  and  sympathetic  care. 
All  comforts  that  should  have  a  lodgment  there ; 
Succbr  the  widow  and  the  orphaned  child 
With  open  hands  and  ministrations  mild  ; 
And  in  life's  journey  to  the  world  above 
Twine  white-robed  Charity  with  arms  of  Love ! 

For  this,  to-night,  your  presence  here  is  sought ; 
We  barter  pleasure  for  the  aid  you've  brought. 
Be  it  our  aim  to  fill  your  hearts  with  gladness. 
And  by  our  '*  Dream  "  cause  no  mid-summer  sadnessy 
I,  "  prologue  like,  your  humble  patience  pray. 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  Judge,  our  play." 
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To  knit  again 
This  scattered  com  Into  one  mntoal  sheaf. 

—TUU9  Andr<mieu$,  V,  111,  70. 


What  Shakespeabe  Knew  About  Horses.— Shakespeare  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
butcher,  a  farmer,  a  gardener,  a  soldier — so  many  different  trades,  in  ^ 
fact,  that  they  disprove  each  other,  and  serve  to  teach  us  that  his 
wonderful  accuracy  in  detailed  description  was  derived  not  from  that 
close  study  which  in  so  many  various  subjects  would  have  demanded 
a  dozen  lifetimes. 

If  his  abundant  knowledge  of  technicalities  is  to  be  a  guide  to  his 
early  training  he  could  as  easily  be  proved  to  have  been  a  sailor,  or  a 
gamekeeper,  as  any*  one  of  the  various  trades  and  professions  allotted 
to  him,  and  it  is  to  illustrate  my  argument  that  I,  taking  a  subject  of 
which  I  know  something  (having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  horses), 
might  now  say  *'  Shakespeare  was  not  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a 
schoolmaster ;  no,  the  internal  evidence  of  his  plays  and  poems  proves 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  must  have  been  spent  as  a  horse  dealer 
or  veterinary  surgeon,  otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  horses  which  is  exhibited  through  all  his  works.*' 
At  any  rate,  Iican  say  that  there  is  as  strong  internal  evidence  for  this 
last  suggestion  as  for  any  of  the  others. 

First,  then,  we  will  turn  to  his  poem,  Venus  and  Adonis,  where  we 

find  a  description  of  what  a  horse  should  be — 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpase  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 
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Bound-hoof  d,  short-Jointed,  fetlocks  sha^^  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  chest,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  passing  strong, 
•       Thin  ipane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide  : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a.  back. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woven  girths  be  breaks  asunder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds,        ^ 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder ; 
The  iron  ))it  he  crunches  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears,  up-prick'd,  his  braided  hanging  mane, 
Upon  his  compassed  crest  now  stands  on  end  :* 
His  noetiUs  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
As  from  a  furnace  vapours  doth  he  send. 

Then  we  get  his  paces — 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride. 
Anon  he  rears  upright^  curvets  and  leaps, 
As  who  would  say  lo  !  thus  my  strength  is  tried. 

And  further  on — 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off  and  there  he  stares. 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ; 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 

And  whe'r  he  run  or  fly  they  know  not  whether. 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings. 

Fanning  the  hairs  who  wave  like  feathered  wings. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  poem  alone  that  a  horse's  action  is  described, 
as  through  all  the  plays  its  action  and  paces  are  constantly  referred 
to,  as  in  the  chorus  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  V — 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofe  i'  the  receiving  earth. 

Or,  in  liroUiba  and  Oressida,  I,  iii,  where  he  describes  the 

Strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse. 

Shakespeare  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  riding  and  learn- 
ing all  about  horses  in  his  boyhood  and  youth.     Doubtless,  his  father 
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kept  more  than  one,  and  Will  was  sure  to  get  a  frequent  moont, 
besides  being  oflen  sent  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  on  his 
father's  hackney  to  pay  or  receive  accounts  or  carry  messages  connected 
with  his  business. 

Horseback  was  the  only  means  of  getting  from  one  town  to  another^ 
and  heavy  goods  also  were  carried  on  pack  horses,  for  there  were  few 
roads  on  which  evei;!  a  cart  c(nild  travel.  Those  who  had  not  horses 
of  their  own  could  hire  them,  and  probably  the  sign  that  Benedick 
quoted,  '^  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire/'  was  not  an  unfrequent  one  in 
the  streets  of  Stratford.  If  there  was  such  a  sign  in  Henley  street,  it 
had,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years,  given  place  to  another  which 
might  have  been  seen  about  the  b^inning  of  this  century  over  the 
window  of  a  certain  old  house  in  that  thoroughfare,  which  announced 

• 

William  Shakespeare  was  bom  in  this  house. 
N .  B.— A  horse  and  taxe^  cart  to  let. 

So  in  two  hundred  years  the  roads  had  been  made  passable  for  light 
carts,  and  the  government  had  found  in  the  carts  a  subject  for  taxation, 
and  the  owner  of  a  particular  light  cart  had  found  another  source  of 
income,  by  exhibiting  his  house  to  the  travelling  public  who  had  by 
that  time  discovered — ^what  before  had  been  only  known  to  literary, 
and  poetic  students — that  nature's  greatest  genius  had  been  brought 
np  in  that  old  farm-house  in  Henley  street. 

Racing  for  stakes  as  carried  on  in  our  days  seems  to  have  played  a 

very  small  part  in  the  rural  life  of  those  times,  and  Shakespeare  makes 

but  few  references  to  that  sport.     Imogen,  indeed  {Oymbdiney  III,  ii), 

says: — 

I  have  hear4  of  riding  wagers 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf. 

But  racing  which  afterward  grew  to  be  such  an  important  element 
in  English  social  life  was  little  thought  of  until  betting  became  a 
science. 

The  speed  of  the  horse  is,  of  course,  referred  to,  as  is  natural  when 
it  was  frequently  the  subject  of  life  and  death  interest  in  those  days 
long  before  railways  and  telegraphs.     What  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
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horse  could  hold  out  on  his  journey !  what  riding  to  hear  the  news  of 
victory  or  defeat  in  such  a  time  as  when  {S  Henry  IV,  I), 

Contention,  like  a  horse. 

Full  of  high  feeding  madly  hath  broke  loose, 

And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Those  were  stirring  times,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  friend  "  oiftrode  '^  Travers,  being  better 
mounted,  and  brought  the  joyful  but  false  news  of  the  £[ing's  defeat 

Travers,  on  his  slower  steed,  was  again  overtaken  by  a  messenger 
of  very  different  tidings,  for — 

After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman  almost  foreepent  with  speed  ; 
That  stopped  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  asked  the  way  to  Chester,  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury ; 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel  head  :  and  starting  so 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

But  the  poet  used  the  horse's  speed  as  an  illustration  of  more  peace- 
ful scenes.     It  will  suffice  to  take  one  example  from  the  Sonnets : — 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek— my  weary  travePs  end- 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
*'  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend ! ' 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee  : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
Th-it  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind ; 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 
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Shakespeare  not  only  looked  on  a  horse  with  the  eje  of  a  judge  but, 

he  entertained  for  him  a  feeling  of  affection  which  is  exhibited  through 

all  the  plajrs  and  poems.     He  constantly  makes  his  characters  refer  in 

affectionate  terms  to  ther  horses.     I  will  particularly  instance  the 

Duphin  in  Henry  V:  III,  vii. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  horse 
is  referred  to  with  expressions  of  the  greatest  admiration  and  r^ard, 
such  as  {Mid,'NigMs  Dream,  III,  i),  "True  as  truest  horse,'' 
and  as  true  regard  for  an  object  is  shown  by  the  care  taken  for  its 
comfort,  he  makes  his  characters  give  directions  that  their  horses 
should  be  well  cared  for,  as  when  Lafeu  says  {AU^s  Well,  IV,  v) 

Let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

He  was  up  to  ostler's  tricks. 

Or  when  the  carrier  in  Henry  IV:  II,  i,  looks  after  the  stuffing  of 
the  saddle,  and  his  companion  complains  of  the  quality  of  the  com. 

I  pr'y  thee,  Tom,  beat  Cuts'  saddle,  put  a  few  flocks  In  the  point :  the 
po6r  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to 
give  poor  Jades  the  bots  :  this  house  is  turned  upside  down  since  Bobin, 
ostler,  died. 

Prince  Hal  considers  it  a  characteristic  of  the  gallant  Hotspur  that 
he  should  think  of  his  horse  before  he  can  answer  his  wife's  anxious 
inquiry.    The  Prince  says  (Henry  IV:  II,  iv) — 

I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  North  ;  he  that  kills 
me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and 
says  to  his  wife  **  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life !  I  want  work.''  *'  Oh  my  sweet 
Harry,"  says  she,  "  how  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day  ?"  "  Give  my  roan 
horse  a  drench/'  says  he :  and  answers  **  some  fourteen  "  an  hour  after. 

Shakespeare  had  observed  and  probably  practised  the  management 
and  breaking-in  of  horses.  Thus  he  describes  how  horses  should  be 
broken  (Henry  VIII:  V,  ii) ; — 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle, 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur  them 
Till  they  obey  the  manage. 

And  again  he  says  in  Venita  and  Adonis — 
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The  colt  that's  backed  and  burdened  being  ^oung 
Loseth  his  pride,  ahd  never  waxeth  strong. 

I  wish  that  breeders  of  horses  would  remember  those  lines :  we 
should  not  have  the  country  so  overrun  with  unsound  horses,  whose 
various  defects  are  generally  brought  on  by  overwork  when  only  two 
or  three  years  old. 

He  sums  up  the  description  of  a  gallant  man  by  comparing  him 

{Heimi  IV:  IV,  i)  to 

An  angel  dropped  down  from  the  skies 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

And  again  Mark  Antony  {Juliua  Qzmr,  lY,  i)  likens  a  tried  and 

valiant  soldier  to  his  horse  that 

I  teach  to  fight, 

To  wind,  to  stop,  to  jun  directly  on, 

His  corporal  motion  governed  by  my  spirit. 

And  in  Hamlet^  IV,  vii,  the  King,  saying  that  the  French 

Can  well  on  horseback, 

goes  on  to  describe  one  of  them,  Lamond,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, 

He  grew  unto  his  seat, 

And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse 
As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast. 

He  knew  well  there  must  be  for  perfect  training  an  intimate  sym- 
pathy between  the  horse  and  his  rider,  so  that  the  one  can  instantly 
feel  the  intention  of  the  other,  even  before  it  can  be  expressed  by  word 
or  sign*    He  says  {Lovers^  Complaint) — 

Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 

*'  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes ; 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway. 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stops  he  makes ;'' 

And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 

Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 

Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

Shakespeare  certainly  knew  more  about  the  horse  than  many  of  his 

commentators,  for  in  Lear^  III,  vi,  when  the  Fool  says 

He's  mad  that  trusts  in  a  horse's  TieaUh. 
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An  eminent  editor,  in  a  note,  remarks  ^^we  should  read  heels,  as 
health  has  no  meaning/'  and  this  so-called  emendation  has  actually 
been  adopted  by  several  of  the  learned  closet  critics ;  whereas  health 
has  the  best  of  meaniiigs  to  one  who  knows  anything  about  horses. 
The  fool,  of  course,  used  health  in  the  sense  that  we  say  soundness, 
and  all  those  that  have  much  to  do  with  horses  will  bear  feeling  testi* 
mony  to  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  his  remark. 

White  horses  are  referred  to  several  times,  but  I  believe  that  black 

horses  are  only  mentioned  once,  when  Titus  Andronicus  tells  Tamora 

to 

Provide  two  proper  palfries,  black  as  jet, 
To  hale  thy  vengeftil  waggon  swift  away. 

Shakespeare  knew  that  the  value  of  a  horse  was  reduced  by  a  white 

blaze  or  cloud  upon  his  &ce  {Ant,  and  Cleo.  Ill,  ii). 

He  has  a  cloud  on  his  face  ; 

He  were  the  worse  for  that  were  he  a  horse. 

Of  course,  we  frequently  find  reference  to  the  value  of  a  horse  as  a 

gift,  worthy  of  a  prince  to  bestow  or  to  receive,  as  in  Coriolanvs,  I, 

ix,  where  the  Roman  general  Cominius,  after  ofiering  a  tenth  of  all 

the  horses  taken  in  the  field,  bestows 

My  noble  steed  known  to  the  camp 
With  all  his  trim  belonging. 

My  opening  quotation  was  an  admirable  descrijption  of  what  a  horse 

should  be.     Shakespeare  was  equally  felicitous  in  describing  what  he 

should  not  be.     He  concentrated  every  kind  of  unsoundness  into  a 

horse  when  Biondello  says  {Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  III,  ii,)  that  Petru- 

chio  is  coming — 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred  : 
besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine : 
troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,  tall  of  wind-galls, 
sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark 
spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  hots :  swayed  in  the  back, 
and  shoulder  shotten ;  ne'er  legged  before,  and  with  a  half  cheeked  bit , 
and  a  headstall  of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restrained  to  keep  him 
from  stumbling  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots :  one 
girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two 
etters  for  her  name  fairly  set  down  with  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced 
with  pack  thread. 


/ 
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In  another  scene  in  the  same  plaj  he  uses  as  a  climax 
As  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses. 

And  yet  there  are  clever  commentators  who  think  that  when  he 
speaks  of  a  horse's  health  he  must  mean  something  else.  I  fancy  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  had  some  trouble  in  horse  dealing  just  before 
he  wrote  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew — ^it  has  so  many  allusions  to  mis- 
haps connected  with  them.  He  often  refers  to  horse  stealing^  a  crime 
more  common  then,  when  the  country  was  thinly  populated,  and 
when  there  were  no  rural  police  or  pursuing  tel^raphs. 

fiardolph  in  ITie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  IV,  v,  was  the  victim 

of  the  treachery  of  three  Grermans,  who,  after  staying  a  week  with 

mine  host  of  the  Garter,  hired  his  horses — ^Bardolph  in  charge  riding 

behind  on^-^when  as  soon  as  they  came  beyond  Eton 

They  threw  me  off  into  a  slough  of  mire,  and  set  spurs,  and  away  like 
three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses. 

These  Grermans,  it  seems,  had  cheated  all  the  landlords  of  Reading, 
Maidenhead,  and  Colebrook  of  their  horses  and  money.  They  prob- 
ably sold  them  in  Smithfield,  where  Bardolph  had  before  that  time 
bought  a  horse  for  FalstaflF. 

The  fat  knight  was  very  dependent  upon  his  horses  for  locomotion. 

They  were  about  the  last  things  he  could  part  with ;  and  for  this 

reason,  the  Merry  Wives,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  him  determined  to 

Lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  (o 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

They  succeeded  in  their  plan,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  scene  of  the 

play. 

As  to  the  use  Shakespeare  makes  of  the  horse  in  drawing  similes,  I 
will  only  cite  two  or  ^hree  out  of  many  I  might  take,  as  where  Buck- 
ingham speaks  of  the  ungoverned  state  of  the  country : — 

Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 

Or,  aj9  Norfolk  says  {Henry  VIII:  I,  i), 

To  climb  steep  hills 

Requires  slow  pace  at  first ;  anger  Is  like 

A  full  hot  horse,  ^ho,  being  allowed  his  way. 

Self  mettle  tires  him. 

•  \ 

\ 
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And  again  in  the  same  play^  where  Lord  Sands,  describing  the  tricks 
the  English  have  learned  in  France,  says  {Henry  VIII:  I,  iii), 

They  have  all  new  legs  and  lame  ones  ;  one  would  take  it 
That  never  saw  their  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
Or  spring-halt  reigned  among  them. 

And  we  must  not  omit  from  the  Merchant  of  Venieey  II,  vi. 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  un bated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first. 

Or,  a  fine  example  from  Jvliua  Coesar,  IV,  ii. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith, 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  in  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle, 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spurs 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  enough  illustrations  to  prove  my  case. 
I  might  go  on  till  I  would  exclaim  with  Portia^  ^^  He  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse/  But  I  have  really  only  taken  some  of  the 
most  striking  out  of  hundreds,  and  I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  if 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  law  or  medicine  was  so  great  as  to  prove 
he  must  have  been  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
horses,  their  good  and  bad  points  and  characteristics,  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  have  qualified  him  for  a  certificate  from  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  But  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  difficult  for  "  Thy 
horse  to  con  an  oration,''  {TrMuay  II,  i)  as  for  us  to  find  any  subject 
with  which  the  great  master  mind  was  not  familiar,  and  with  the 
familiariiy  of  one  completely  initiated  rather  than  that  of  an  amateur. 
And  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  of  his  younger  life  could  have 
been  devoted  to  all  of  the  professions  and  trades  to  which  it  has  been 
claimed  that  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  may  we  not  rather  con- 
diide  that  his  works  are  the  outcome  of  a  mind  ever  observant  and 
enquiring — ^never  forgetting  or  despising  even  "  unconsidered  trifles  " 
and  capable  of  retaining,  digesting,  arranging,  and  reproducing  every 
incident  presented  to  his  senses  ? 
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This  paper,  though  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  its  subject,  may 
serve  to  show  how  much  there  is  in  Shakespeare's  writings  to  assist 
and  lead  one  on  in  other  studies. 

Any  of  you  who  may  be  inclined  to  work  out  what  Shakespeare 
has  written  upon  any  subject,  no  matter  what,  in  which  you  may  take 
a  special  interest,  will  say  with  me  that  his  observations  are  made 
pleasanter,  and  even  easier  by  poetic  associations. 

Now,  I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  you  will  not  vote  me "  As 
tedious  as  a  tired  horse."  {Henry  IV:  III,  i). — Abridged  from  C.  E. 
riX)WBR'8  '^  Shakespeare  on  Horseback^' 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Last  Words. — " '  A  million  of  money  '— 
surely  this  was  never  the  sentence !  ^  A  thousand  acres  of  land  for  an 
inch  of  time '  is  the  form  I  have  seen.  But  no  authority  has  accom- 
panied the  utterance.  It  is  the  touch  of  imagination  keeps  such  things 
alive.  I  have  always  thought  that  when  Gronzalo,  in  The  Tempestj 
says, '  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of 
barren  ground,'  he  was  supplying  an  inferior  reading  to  this  Eliza- 
bethan saw."  Thus  writes  Mr.  C.  A.  Ward  to  Notes  and  Queries^  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  historical  warrant  for  the  reputed 
dying  words  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Pilgrims  to  Shakespeare's  Shrine.— Of  the  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  persons  who  have  visited  Shakespeare's  birthplace  during 
the  past  year,  five  thousand  were  Americans,  thirty-nine  nationalities 
being  represented  in  all.  The  amount  derived  from  visitors'  fees  is 
about  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Shakespeare  Heroine  Pictures  again. — Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's*  Desdemona  in  The  London  Oraphufa  Brook  St  Gralleiy, 
is  presented  as  a  fair,  thoughtful  girl,  anxiously  leaning  her  chin  upon 
her  hand.  She  wea^  a  giL  boL!  a  white  underskirt,  and  a  tiny 
green  cap  on  her  shapely  head.  This  bit  of  vernal  color  gives  a  unique 
character  to  the  picture,  the  main  charm  of  which  lies  in  its  softness 
and  poetry. 

Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  '^Katherine  of  France"  is  standing  shyly, 
yet  merrily,  looking  toward  a  distant  portiere,  awaiting,  doubtleas, 
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&e  return  of  her  blunt^  brusque  suitor.  It  is  a  typical  iFrench  face, 
slender  of  outline  and  most  graceful  in  head  poise.  The  main  beauty 
of  the  picture  consists  in  the  liquid  depths  of  the  luminous  looking 
eyes.    They  tell  a  tender  tale,  those  dark  French  eyes. 

Alma  Tadema's  "  Portia,  wife  of  Brutus,"  a  dark,  tall  woman,  stands 
on  a  balcony,  her  head  in  profile.  She  looks  down  with  an  expression 
of  intense  anxiety  on  her  face.  Her  contemplation  is  of  the  senators 
whose  heads  are  seen  below.  Tadema  has  intended  in  this  picture  to 
give  an  elaborate  theme  in  a  nutshell,  as  it  were.  This  theme  is  the 
freeing  of  Rome  after  Csesar's  murder.  Portia  is  moved  deeply,  not 
for  Csesar,  but  for  Brutus,  her  lord,  and  for  Rome  with  Brutus.  The 
crowd  of  Romans  beneath  the  balcony  are  studies,  each  and  every 
one. 

As  motif  for  the  Portia  of  the  Merchard  of  Venice,  Mr.  Henry 
Woods  has  taken  the  line,  "  Tarry,  Jew,  the  law  hath  yet  another 
hold  on  you.''  Portia  is  in  her  doctor's  cap  and  gown  of  crimson.  It 
would  have  been  a  pardonable  temptation  to  have  yielded  to,  had  the 
artist  shown  in  this  work  a  suggestion  of  ony  one  of  London's  leading 
actresses,  famous  in  the  delineation  of  this  world-famous  creation. 
But  he  has  not  done  so.  ■  His  art  is  broader.  He  has  conceived  and 
executed  an  ideal  Portia,  before  which  one  lingers  long  and  earnestly. 
It  is  the  young  feminine  lawyer  of  our  imagination.  She  stands  in 
a  balcony  adjoining  the  doge's  palace  reading  a  document  she  care- 
fully holds.  In  the  background  spreads  the  beautiful  poetic  city  of 
Venice.  Mr.  Woods  has  lived  and  studied  many  years  in  Venice. 
He  knows  every  step  of  the  way.  He  is  fairly  steeped  in  the  colors 
and  in  the  gladsomeness  of  that  land  of  poetry  and  music  and  tradi- 
tion. Thus  it  all  takes  on  tremendous  realism  from  his  skilful  touch. 
His  "Portia"  is  picturesque,  beautiful,  erudite. 

"  Jessica,"  by  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  is  a  very  dark,  very  beautiful 
young  Jewess,  who  leans  from  her  window,  presumably  whispering 
words  of  fond  love  to  Lorenzo.  The  best  traits  of  her  race  are  seen 
in  the  face.  Yet  it  is  a  rather  weak  face,  after  all ;  a  face  wofully 
lacking  in  grandeur  of  attributes.  There  is  nothing  in  Jessica  of  that 
firm,  noble  womanhood  seen  in  Portia.    But  the  face  is  a  very  fasci- 
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nating  one^  afler  all.  Her  garments  are  surpassing  fine.  The  broi* 
deries  are  white  and  gold^  and  marvels  of  needlework. 

Mr.  Edwin  Long^s  Katherine  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  most 
tame  and  characterless,  and  must  needs  be  labeled  "  The  Shrew."  He 
has  given  her  red  hair,  an  execrable  form,  and  a  posture  much  out  of 
'drawing. 

Herbert  Schmaly^s  "  Imogen,"  GroodaH's  "  Miranda,"  and  Frank 
Topham's  *' Isabella,"  are  each  meritorious.  One  wishes  the  latter 
had  given  us  the  '^  Ophelia  "  he  did  of  Mary  Eastlake  some  three  years 
ago,  which  was  not  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  reasons  which 
were  never  satisfactorily  explained.  Marcus  Stone  paints  "  Ophelia" 
with  a  subtle  fascination.  Nothing  better  describes  his  art  than  to  say 
of  it  that  it  seems  ever  to  take  on  for  one  a  distinct  and  tender  person- 
ality. As  his  "  Ophelia  "  seems  to  speak  the  line, "  I  would  give  you 
some  violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  father  died,"  you  see  the 
little  pucker  in  her  lips  as  though  she  were  about  to  cry,  you  half  hear 
the  pathetic  sigh  with  which  she  ends  her  scene.  Topham  gave  Miss 
Eastlake's  ^'Ophelia"  as  the  Ophelia  of  melodrama,  larg«-eyed, 
startled,  thrilling.  Marcus  Stone  shows  an  *^  Ophelia "  broken  by 
the  storms  of  life,  bent  like  a  reed,  shaken  in  the  winds  of  adversity. 
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Part  XVII PREFACE  TO  THEOBALD'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE 

SPEARE.— 1740.    (and  edition.) 

Concluded  frota  August  number. 


If  the  Latin  and  Oreek  Languages  have  recelv'd  the  greatest  Advantages 
imaginable  from  the  Labours  of  the  Editors  and  Griticks  of  the  two  last 
Ages,  by  whose  Aid  and  Assistance  the  Ghrammarians  have  been  enabl'd 
to  write  infinitely  better  in  that  Art  than  even  the  preceding  Gramma- 
rians, who  wrote  when  those  Tongues  flourished  a^  living  Languages ;  I 
should  account  it  a  peculiar  Happiness,  that,  by  the  faint  Essay  I  have 
made  in  this  Work,  a  Path  might  be  chalk'd  out  for  abler  Hands,  by  which 
to  derive  the  same  Advantages  to  our  own  Tongue ;  a  Tongue,  which 
though  it  wants  none  of  the  fundamental  Qualities  of  an  universal  Lan- 
guage, yet,  as  a  noble  Writer  says,  lisps  and  stammers  as  in  its  Cradle  ; 
and  has  prodiic'd  little  more  towards  its  polishing  than  Complaints  of  its 
Barbarity. 

Having  now  run  through  all  those  Points,  which  I  intended  should 
make  any  Part  of  this  Dissertation,  and  having  }n  my  former  Edition 
made  publick  Acknowledgements  of  the  Assistances  lent  me,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  brief  Account  of  the  methods  taken  in  this. 

It  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Bulk  and  Price  of  the 
Impression,  that  the  Notes,  wherever  they  would  admit  of  it,  might  be 
abridged:  for  which  Reason  I  have  curtailed  a  great  quantity  of  such,  in 
which  Explanations  were  too  prolix,  or  Authorities  in  support  of  an 
Emendation,  too  numerous  :  and  many  I  have  entirely  expung'd,  which 
were  judg'd  rather  verbose  and  declamatory  (and  so  Notes  merely  of 
Ostentation)  than  necessary  or  instructive. 

The  few  literal  Errors  which  had  escaped  Notice  for  want  of  Bevisals  in 
the  former  Edition,  are  here  reformed  ;  and  the  pointing  of  innumerable 
Passages  is  regulated,  with  all  the  Accuracy  I  am  capable  of. 
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I  shall  decline  maklDg  any  further  Declaration  of  the  Pains  I  have  taken 
upon  my  Authour,  beimuse  it  was  my  Puty,  as  hi6  Editor,  to  publish  him 
with  my  best  Care  and  Judgment :  and  because  I  am  sensible,  all  such 
declarations  are  construed  to  be  laying  a  sort  of  Debt  on  the  Publick.  As 
the  former  Edition  has  been  received  with  much  Indulgence,  I  ought  to 
make  my  Acknowledgements  to  the  Town  for  their  favourable  Opinion  of 
it ;  and  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  think  that  Encouragement  the  best 
Payment  I  can  hope  to  receive  from  my  poor  Studies. 


THE  END. 


Part  ^VIII — PREFACE  TO  HANMER'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.— 1 744. 


HAT  the  publick  is  here  to  expect  is  a  true  and  correct  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  cleared  from  the  corruptions  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  abounded.  One  of  the  great 
admirers  of  this  incomparable  authour  hath  made  it  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  for  many  years  past  to  look 
over  his  writings  with  a  careful  eye,  to  note  the  obscurities  a  nd  absurd- 
ities introduced  into  tl\e  text,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  to 
restore  the  genuine  sense  and  purity  of  it.  In  this  he  proposed  nothing  to 
himself,  but  his  private  satisfaction  in  making  his  own  copy  as  perfect  as 
he  could  :  but  as  the  emendations  multiplied  upon  his  hands,  other  gentle- 
men, equally  fond  of  the  authour,  desired  to  see  them,  and  some  were  so 
kind  as  to  give  their  assistance,  by  communicating  their  observations  and 
conjectures  upon  difficult  passages  which  had  occurred  to  them.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  work  growing  more  considerable  than  was  at  first  expected, 
they  who  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  into  it,  too  partial  perhaps  in 
their  judgment,  thought  it  worth  being  made  publick  ;  and  he,  who  hath 
with  difficulty  yielded  to  their  persuasions,  is  far  from  desiring  to  reflect 
upon  the  late  Editors  for  the  omissions  and  defects  which  they  left  to  be 
supplied  by  others  who  should  follow  them  in  the  same  province.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thinks  the  world  much  obliged  to  them  for  the  progress  they 
made  in  weeding  out  so  great  a  number  of  blunders  and  mistakes  as  they 
have  done ;  and  probably  he  who  hath  carried  on  the  work  might  never 
have  thought  of  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not  found  a  considerable 
part  so  done  to  his  hands. 

From  what  causes  it  proceeded  that  the  works  of  this  autbour,  in  the 
first  publication  of  them,  were  more  injured  and  abused  than  perhaps  any 
that  ever  passed  the  press,  hath  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preface 
to  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  which  is  here  subjoined,  and  there  needs  no  more 
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to  be  said  upon  that  subject.  This  only  the  reader  is  desired  to  bear  Iq 
mind,  that  as  the  corruptions  are  more  numerous,  and  of  a  grosser  Isind 
than  can  be  well  conceived  save  by  those  who  have  looked  nearly  into  them  ; 
so  in  the'  correcting  them  thitf  rule  hath  been  most  strictly  observedf  not 
to  give  a  loose  to  fancy,  or  indulge  a  licentious  spirit  of  criticism,  as 
if  it  were  fit  for  any  one  to  presume  to  judge  what  Shakespeare  ought  to 
have  written,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  discover  truly  and  to  retrieve 
what  he  did  write :  and  so  great  caution  hath  been  used  in  this  respect, 
that  no  alterations  have  been  made,  but  what  the  sense  necessarily 
required,  what  the  measure  of  the  verse  often  helped  to  point  out,  and 
what  the  similitude  of  words  in  the  false  reading  and  in  the  true,  generally 
speaking,  appeared  very  well  to  justify.  Most  of  these  passages  are  here 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  rejected  as  spurious,  which  were 
stigmatized  as  such  in  Mr.  Pope's  edition  ;  and  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
more  had  then  undergone  the  same  sentence.  The  promoter  of  the  present 
edition  hath  ventured  to  discard  but  few  more  on  his  own  judgment,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  that  wretched  piece  of  ribaldry  in  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  French  princess  and  an  old  gentle- 
woman, improper  enough  as  it  is  all  in  French,  and  not  intelligible  to  an 
English  audience,  and  yet  that  perhaps  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  more  of  that  low  stuff  which 
disgraces  the  works  of  this  great  authour  was  foisted  in  by  the  players 
after  his  death,  to  please  the  vulgar  audiences  by  which  they  subsisted : 
and  though  some  of  the  poor  witicisms  and  conceits  must  be  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  his  pen,  yet  as  he  hath  put  them  generally  into  the 
mouths  of  low  and  ignorant  people,  so  it  is  to  be  reipembered  that  he  wrote 
for  the  stage,  rude  and  unpolished  as  it  then  was ;  and  the  vicious  taste  of 
the  age  must  stand  condemned  for  them,  since  he  hath  left  upon  record  a 
signal  proof  ho^  much  he  despised  them.  In  his  play  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  a  clown  is  introduced  quibbling  in  a  miserable  manner ;  upon 
which  one  who  bears  the  character  of  a  man  of  sense,  makes  the  following 
reflection:  **How  every  fool  can  play  upon  a  word!  I  think  the  best 
grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  sileqce,  and  discourse  grow  commend- 
able in  none  but  parrots.''  He  could  hardly  have  found  stronger  words  to 
express  his  indignation  at  those  false  pretences  to  wit  then  in  vogue ;  and 
therefore  though  such  trash  is  frequently  interspersed  in  his  writings,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  cast  it  as  an  imputation  upon  his  taste  and  judgment 
and  character  as  a  writer. 

There  being  many  words  in  Shakespeare  which  are  grown  out  of  use 
and  obsolete,  [and  many  borrowed  from  other  languages  which  are  not 
enough  known  or  naturalized  among  us,  a  glossary  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  for  the  explanation  of  all  those  terms  which  have  hitherto  been 
so  many  stumbling-blocks  to  the  generality  of  readers  ;  and  where  there 
is  any  obscurity  in  the  text,  not  arising  from  the  words,  but  from  a  refer- 
ence to  some  antiquated  customs  now  forgotten,  or  other  causes  of  that 
.  kind,  a  note  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

With  these  several  helps,  if  that  rich  vein  of  sense  which  runs  through 
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the  works  of  this  authoar  can  be  retrieved  in  every  part,  and  brought  to 
appear  in  its  true  light,  and  if  it  may  be  hoped,  without  presumptlou,  that 
this  is  here  effected:  they  who  love  and  admire  bim  will  receive  a  new 
pleasure,  and  all  probably  will  be  more  ready  to  Join  in  doing  him  justice, 
who  does  great  honour  to  his  country  as  a  rare  and  perhaps  a  singular 
genius;  one  who  hath  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  those  two 
great  branches  of  poetry,  tragedy  and  comedy,  different,  as  they  are  in 
their  natures  from  each  other ;  and  who  may  be  said  without  partiality  to 
have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  both  kinds,  the  best  writers  of  any  age 
or  country,  who  have  thought  it  glory  enough  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  either. 

Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care  to  dignify  the  works  of 
their  most  celebrated  poets  with  the  fairest  impressions  beautified  with  the 
ornaments  of  sculpture,  well  may  our  Shakespeare  be  thought  to  deserve 
no  less  consideration  :  and  as  a  fresh  acknowledgment  hath  lately  been 
paid  to  his  merit,  and  a  high  regard  to  his  name  and  memory,  by  erecting 
his  statue  at  a  publick  expence ;  so  it  is  desired  ttiat  this  new  edition  of 
his  works,  which  hath  cost  some  attention  and  care,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  another  small  monument  designed  and  dedicated  to  his  honour.  • 

THE  END. 
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VOL.  V.  OCfTOBBB,   1888.  NO.  LVHI. 

HOW  DID  YOU  BECOME  A  8HAKE8PE ABE  STUDENT  f 

PABT  I. 

answer  to  the  leading  question^  ^'  How  did  70a  become  a 
Shakespeare  student  T''  the  aocompanTing  letters  have 
been  received.  This  question  is  not  a  matter  of  idle 
gossip.  Its  interest  turns  upon  that  charaoteristic  quality 
belonging  only  to  genius^  and  atove  all  to  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
— ^the  call  it  makes  upon  the  life-long  devotion  of  the  various  minds  it 
especially  attracts.  Its  natural  election  of  its  peculiar  lovers  is  mys- 
teriousy  the  destined  ways  of  its  strong  mort-main  past  the  finding 
out  of  the  idly  curious.  The  workings  of  its  fascinating  influence 
under  diflerent  conditions  are  implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the 
autobiographic  replies  the  question  has  called  forth.  It  is  with  no 
idea' of  adding  to  the  stock  of  more  and  less  impertinent  personal  talk 
in  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  indulge,  that  these  letters  are  recorded 
here,  but  rather  to  give  place  to  a  body  of  experiential  evidence 
carrying  with  it  a  significant  witness  and  tribute  to  the  lovable  great- 
ness of  Shakespeare. 

MB.  J.  O.   HAJJilWELL-PHIUilPFS'B  LETTEB. 

'^To  the  best  of  my  recollection  Shakespeare  fascinated  me  in 
very  early  life  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by  the  unrivalled  melody 
of  his  versification,  and  even  now,  so  far  as  the  effect  in  mere 
reading  is  concerned,  my  temperament  is  more  distinctly  affected 
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by  that  melody  than  by  the  grander  results  of  his  genius.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  witnessed  the  exquisite  impersonations  of  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  that  I  had  the  least  appreciation  of  his  dramatic  art 
They  have  dwelt  in  my  memory  ever  since,  witnesses  in  themselves 
sufficient  for  the  conviction  that  no  satisfactory  high  general  criticism 
on  his  dramas  is  possible  without  the  assistance  of  stage  interpretation. 
Then,  having  a  great  fancy  for  record  research,  I  have  devoted  the 
larger  portion  of  forty  years,  1847  to  1887,  to  the  evidential  study  of 
the  poet's  biography.  And  this  is  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  say  in 
reply  to  your  enquiry.    Believe  me 

Tours  faithfully, 

J.  O.  HALUWEIiL-PniLLIPPS.'' 
DB.  H.  H.  FUaNESS'S  liETTEB. 

''I  became  a '  Shakespearian/ if  that  phrase  is  to  be  used,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  we  are  all  'Shakespearians':  by  being  bom  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  finest  dramas  in  the  finest  literature  of  the 
world.  To  seize  this  inheritance  and  to  be  initiated  into  this  select 
circle,  one  needs,  in  this  country  at  least,  merely  to  learn  to  read. 
This  boundaiy  passed,  and  Shakespeare  is  ours  to  the  full  extent  of 
all  our  powers,  capacities,  talents,  wisdom,  learning.  He  will  charm 
us  in  childhood,  fascinate  us  in  youth,  and,  to  the  last  limits  of  life, 
whatever  be  the  lessons  which  the  world,  with  its  joys  and  its  sorrows, 
may  teach  us,  we  shall  still  find  that  Shakespeare  has  anticipated  them 
all.  There  are  no  heights  or  depths  of  the  human  soul  which  Shake- 
speare has  not  reached  or  fathomed>  and  no  length  of  days  yet  given 
to  man  has  proved  his  wisdom  shallow. 

''  Thus  are  we  all '  Shakespearians,'  and  I  suppose  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  breather  of  this  English  air  that  would  not  deem  that  lot 
enviable  which,  with  a  jocund  mind,  could  be  devoted  to  reading,  and 
pondering,  and  studying  these  immortal  revelations  of  the  human  soul, 
called  Shakespeare's  Dramas. 

'^  But  you  have  asked  me  a  personal  question,  and  must  not  therefore 
think  me  unmannerly  if  I  assume  the  odious  role  of  an  egotist. 

''  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  have  been  peculiarly  favored  in  my  intro- 
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daction  to  Shakespeate.  When  I  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
oldy  during  two  winters  between  1847  and  1849,  Mrs.  Kemble  gave, 
hei'e  in  Philadelphia,  two  series  of  Headings,  and  to  both  of  them, 
with  infinite  kindness  she  sent  me  a  card  of  admission.  Thus  to  this 
gracious  lady  and  venerated  friend  I  owe  the  memory,  vivid  to  this 
hour  in  many  a  scene  and  line,  of  her  inimitable  revelations  of  more 
than  half  of  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  '  O  precious  evenings  1'  says 
Longfellow  of  these  Beadings,  in  one  of  his  finest  Sonnets : — 

'  O  precious  evenings !  all  too  swiftly  sped ! 
Leaving  us  heirs  to  amplest  heritages 
Of  all  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sages 
And  giving  tongues  unto  the  silent  dead  I " 
How  our  hearts  glowed  and  trembled  as  she  read, 
Interpreting  by  tones  the  wondrous  pages 
Of  the  great  poet  who  foreruns  the  ages, 
Anticipating  all  that  shall  be  said ! 
O  happy  Beaderl  having  for  thy  text 
The  magic  book,  whose  sibylline  leaves  have  caught 
The  rarest  essence  of  all  human  thought ! 
O  happy  Poet  I  by  no  critic  vext ! 
How  must  thy  listening  spirit  now  rejoice 
To  be  interpreted  by  such  a  voice  I' 

'^  In  1868  or  1859 1  joined  The  Philadelphia  Shakspere  Society,  which, 
now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  its  existence,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
society  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  an  account  at  length  of  this  Society ;  a  history  of 
it  is  now  ]preparing  by  Richard  L.  Ashhurst,  esq.,  one  of  the  best 
Shakespearian  scholars  I  know  of,  and  it  will  be  subject  for  notice  in 
your  pages  when  it  is  printed.  In  the  present  egotistical  mood  into 
which  you  have  forced  me,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  a  New 
Variorum  edition  of  Shak;esil^are  grew  directly  out  of  our  needs  in 
this  Society.  Every  member  had  a  copy  of  the  Variorum  of  1821, 
which  we  fondly  believed  had  gathered  under  each  play  all  Shake- 
spearian .lore  worth  preserving  down  to  that  date.  What  had  been 
added  since  that  year  was  scattered  in  many  different  editions,  and  in 
numberless  volumes  dispersed  over  the  whole  domain  of  literature. 
To  gather  these  stray  items  of  criticism  was  real  toil,  real  but  neces- 
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fiary  if  we  did  not  wish  otir  labour  over  the  text  to  be  in  vain.  It 
oonstantly  happened, — remember  it  was  before  the  days  of  Booth's 
'  Reprint/  Staunton's  '  Photolithograph/  Ashbee's  Facsimiles  of  the 
Quartos,  or  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare, — it  constantly  happened 
that  we  spent  a  whole  evening  over  a  difficult  passage  (and  as  we  were 
all  members  of  the  Bar  they  were  battles  royal)  only  to  find  that  the 
whole  question  had  been  discussed  and  settled  by  learned  men  else- 
where. Henc^it  dawned  on  us  that  if  we  were  to  pursue  our  studies 
with  any  of  the  ardor  of  original  research  we  should  exactly  know  all 
that  had  been  said  or  suggested  by  our  predecessors.  It  was  nigh 
fifty  years  since  the  publication  of  the  last  Variorum  and  the  time 
seemed  ripe  for  a  new  one. 

^*  Arg(dy  in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  with  terrible  tremblings  and 
misgivings,  appeared  '  Someo  and  Juliet.' 

" '  Are  you  answered  ?* 

"Horace  Howard  Furness." 

DR.  W.   J.   ROLFE's  letter. 

'*  *  Story,  God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir !'  as  the  *  Needy 
Knife-Grinder'  says;  but  if  anybody  cares  to  know  how  I  became  a 
student  of  Shakespeare,  and  how  it  happened  that  I  ventured  to 
prepare  an  edition  of  the  dramatist,  the  questions  are  easily  answered. 

"  My  love  for  poetry  dates  back  to  my  earliest  boyhood.  There  were 
few  books  in  the  household  library,  but  among  them  was  an  old  copy 
of  Dodd's  '  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,'  which  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  me.  Many  of  the  shorter  extracts  in  it  fastened  themselves  in  my 
memory,  and  I  know  I  liked  them  better  than  good  Dr.  Watts's 
hymns,  many  of  which  I  conned  and  learned  by  rote  to  while  away 
the  tediousness  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  services  at  church — ^that 
is,  when  I  was  not  pondering  upon  an  arithmetical  problem  which 
never  ceased  to  perplex  me,  namely,  why  these  services,  which,  meas- 
ured by  the  clock,  were  only  about  half  as  long  as  the  week-day 
sessions  at  school,  should  always  seem  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
those.  I  should  have  much  preferred  the  Dodd  to  the  old  '^  Watts 
and  Select"  hymnal,  but  knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  smuggle  that 
or  any  other  '  profane '  literature  into  the  Sunday  prison-house. 
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"  Later  I  was  keenly  interested  in  the  extracts  from  Shakespeare — 
like  the  tent-scene  in  Julivs  Ccesar — ^in  the  reading-book  we  used  in 
the  grammar-school ;  and  when  I  had  reached  the  high-school  a  more 
advanced  *  reader*  and  Lovelies  *  United  States  Speaker'  furnished  a 
few  more  selections  from  the  same  source,  which  shared  my  affections 
with  Milton's  Lyddas — the  only  other  poetry  which  I  recollect  par- 
ticularly enjoying  at  that  time.  If  I  had  the  old  books  to  look  over 
as  I  write,  I  should  very  likely  recognize  other  pieces  of  verse  that 
were  my  favorites* 

''When  I  first  read  an  entire  play  of  Shakespeare  I  cannot  say,  nor 
do  I  remember  that  I  made  any  study  of  the  poet  until  I  began  to 
teach  in  a  small  country  academy  just  afler  leaving  college.  The 
critical  study  of  English  literature  was  then  quite  unknown  in  our 
schools.  Those  were  Ihe  days  when  the  young  woman  who  had  '  fin- 
ished her  education '  at  high-school  or  academy  used  to  boast  that  she 
had  '  parsed  through '  Milton's  ParadiBe  Lost.  That  the  poem  had  any 
other  use  or  interest  than  to  be  '  parsed/  or  that  Milton  had  any 
purpose  in  writing  it  except  to  furnish  material  for  this  stupifying 
and  stultifying  exercise  (curses  on  the  man  that  invented  it !)  never 
entered  her  head.  I  myself  taught  grammar  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  and  'parsing'  withal,  but  blundered  into  something  more 
rationable  and  enjoyable  as.a  mere  recreation  in  the  routine  of  everyday 
work.  -I  got  into  the  way  of  talking  with  my  pupils  about  the  poetry 
in  the  reading-book  cw  poetry ;  and  the  interest  this  exercise  aroused 
led  to  the  reading  and  familiar  discussion  of  such  other  specimens  of 
standard  poetry  as  my  own  small  library  and  the  limited  stock  of  good 
literature  in  the  village  could  supply.  The  only  Shakespeare  I  had 
was  Moxon's  one-volume  edition,  without  notes ;  but  of  this  I  made 
such  use  as  was  possible  when  the  teacher  knew  scarcely  more  of 
Elizabethan  EnglisH  than  some  of  the  brightest  among  his  pupils. 

**Tw6  years  later,  when  I  became  the  mister  of  a  high-school  just 
established  in  a  town  near  Boston,  and  had  to  arrange  the  English  and 
classical  courses  for  it,  I  made  this  study  of  English  a  prominent 
feature  in  both  departments.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  was  only 
one  other  high-school  in  Massachusetts — that  at  Cambridge,  where 
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Mr.  Elbrtdge  Smith  was  master^  and  Professor  (afterwards  President) 
Felton  and  Edward  Everett  were  members  of  the  School  Committee 
— in  which  any  such  work  was  done.  When  I  sent  my  fiist  class,  to 
Harvard  in  1856,  the  four  boys  (who  entered  '  without  conditions ') 
had  had  as  thorough  training  in  English- as  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
though  no  examination  in  our  own  language  and  literature  was  then 
required  for  admission  to  the  university.  One  of  those  boys,  Henry 
A.  Clapp,  has  lately  made  his  mark  as  a  lecturer  on  Shakespeare  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  is  sure  to  win  in  due  time  a  national 
reputation  as  a  keen  and  sympathetic  critic  and  eloquent  interpreter  of 
the  dramatist.  He  learned  little  or  nothing  of  Shakespeare  from  m^ 
as  we  had  not  then  made  any  systematic  study  of  his  works  in  the 
school,  but  our  readings  in  other  of  our  best  authors  doubtless  had 
something  to  do  in  giving  the  bent  to  his  literary  tastes  and  pursuits 
in  after  years.  He  should  speak  for  himself  in  this  Shakespearian 
'  symposium.' 

'^  It  was  not  until  I  became  master  of  the  Cambridge  high-school  in 
1862  that  I  did  any  really  earnest  work  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 
There  we  regularly  read  some  of  the  plays  in  the  English  course,  and 
I  began  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
We  had  no  school  editions  worthy  of  the  name  at  that  time,  and  I  was 
delighted  when  I  got  hold  of  Craik's  *  English  of  Shakespeare,'  which 
I  found  a  valuable  aid  in  the  reading  of  Julius  Ooesar,  This  led  to 
my  dSbut  in  prinfc  as  a  ^  Shakespearian,'  by  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  Craik's  book  in  1867. 

''Three  years  after  this  it  occurred  to  me  to  prepare  a  school  edition 
of  Hie  Merchant  of  VeniceyOnd  the  Harpers  allowed  me  to  dedide  upon 
the  form  in  which  the  book  was  brought  out.  They  declined,  how- 
ever, to  commit  themselves  to  the  publication  of  a  second  play  until 
the  success  of  the  first  was  assured ;  and  I  myseir  had  no  idea  that  I 
should  wish  to  edit  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  plays  then  generally 
preferred  for  school  reading ;  but  after  the  Tempest  and  Julius  Gcesar^ 
and  Henry  VHL  had  appeared,  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand  for  more 
and  I  went  on  with  other  plays  likely  to  be  used  in  school  and  oolite. 
When  these  were  finished  I  was  induced  to  complete  an  edition  of  the 
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jUsjB  and  poemSi  which  had  beeu  reoeiyed  with  far  more  favor  than  I 
should  have  dared  to  anticipate.  If  the  work  were  to  be  done  over 
again,  I  believe  I  ooold  do  it  much  better.  The  preparation  of  such 
an  edition  is  not  a  bad  preliminary  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  poet. 
The  trite  simile  of  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore  while  the  vast  ocean 
stretches  away  to  the  horizon  unexplored  is  the  only  one  that  seems 
in  point  afler  all.  W.  J.  Bolfe.'' 

Mrs.  Mary  Cowden-Clarke,  in  writing  her  reply  to  the  question 
proposed)  was  reminded  that  she  had  already  answered  it  in  the 
Pre&ce  to  her  American  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works^  published 
by  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  Tork,  in  1860,  and  accordingly 
she  gave  it  again  as  follows : — 

HBS.  MABT  OOWDEN-GLAKKE's  LETTEB. 

.  •  .  ''My  affectionate  veneration  for  Shakespeare  began  in 
childhood^  when — a  little  girl — ^my  &ther  brought  me  home  a  new 
book, '  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare/  and  showed  me  the  pictures, 
and  told  me  something  of  each.  Poor  prints —  (it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  editions) — ^but  figuring  something  of  imagination  and  glorious 
beauty  which  even  then  had  power  to  win  my  chUdish  fancy,  and 
made  me  long  to  know  more  of  these  wondrous  new-world  images. 
I  remember  particularly  one,  where  Borneo,  in  Pilgrim  habit,  with 
staff  and  scallop-shelled  hat,  sat  near  to  Juliet  at  the  masquerade- 
making  me  anxious  to  know  what  words  he  was  uttering  that  made 
him  look  so  animated  and  so  eager.  Far  too  young  to  understand  the 
sigmficanoe  of  lover's  love,  l3d  yet  oomiiehend  the  story  of  two 
unloving  families  taught  the  unholiness  of  their  mutual  hatred  by  the 
mutual  love  and  early  death  of  their  two  best  children.  Lovx;  in  its 
largest  sense — universal  Charity  and  brotherhood — ^taught  its  lesson. 

Subsequently  came  the  day,  when,  at  the  breakfast-table  of  some 
friends  in  one  of  the  beautiful  western  counties  of  England, — a  week 
or  so  after  my  twentieth  birthday — Shakespeare's  excellences  were 
enthusiastically  discussed ;  and  regret  was  expressed  that  there  should 
be  no  ready  clue  to  his  quotable  sentences,  though  they  were  so  con- 
stantly in  request ;  followed  by  my  own  secret  desire  that  I  could 
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supply  this  needed  due,  even  at  the  ooet  of  a  life-long  toiL  Sixteen 
years  sufficed ;  and  the  desired  object  was  attained.  The  mote  he  had 
been  examined  and  studied,  the  more  clear  and  beauteous  had  shone 
his  exhaustless  wealth ;  the  more  it  had  been  worked  at  and  labori- 
ously searched,  the  more  welcome  had  grown  the  task  in  its  own 
intrinsic  recompense.  Even  such  minute  verbal  scanning,  such  close 
mechanical  scrutiny,  instead  of  diminishing  his  lustre,  served  but  to 

make  it  more  perfectly  manifest. 

Mabt  Cowden-Culbke.'' 

Mrs.  Mary  Cowden-Clarke  may  give  us  pardon  for  adding  here,  un- 
authorized, an  additional  reference  that  seems  in  point,  in  r^rd  to  her 
love  for  Shakespeare  and  that  Shakespearian  labour  of  love — her  admir- 
able Concordance.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  second 
preface  of  1881. 

.  .  .  ''On  the  15th  of  July,  1829,  sitting  at  the  break&st-table  of 
some  friends  in  pleasant  Somersetshire,  r^ret  was  expressed  that  there 
existed  no  Ck>ncordance  to  Shakespeare;  whose  works  formed  the 
Bible  of  the  Intellectual  world.  Eager  in  everything,  I  resolved  there 
and  then  that  J  would  write  this  desired  Concordance ;  and  that  very 
forenoon,  while  joining  my  friends  in  their  walk  through  fields,  I  took 
a  volume  of  the  Poet  and  a  pencil  with  me,  and  jotted  down  the  first 
lines  of  my  book  under  B : — 

'  Boatswain,  have  care.' 

"Temp  i.,  i;'» 
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By  Taixxxtt  Williams. 

\ 

Thib  bibliography  b^an  in  a  finding-list  of  thirty  or  forty  titles 
collected  in  the  course  of  the  nsaal  preparation  for  the  notice  of  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Daly's  company ^  to  which  reference  is  made 
below.  In  an  evil  hour^  whose  temptations  every  bibliographer 
knows,  I  b^an  to  enlarge  it,  until  it  has  grown  to  these  proportions 
— still  far  firom  complete.  No  references  are  included  in  it  made 
to  the  play  in  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  save  in 
the  case  of  the  First  Folio,  and  some  effort  has  been  made  to  extend  it 
along  a  path  too  little  travelled  by  giving  references  to  notices  of  per- 
formances in  the  past  and  present.  The  references  naturally  divide 
into  three  parts :  first,  editions  and  derived  plays ;  second,  presenta- 
tions; and  third,  comment.  The  last  incidentally  throws  light  on  the 
vexed  question  of  authorship  by  the  omission  of  many  familiar 
authors  who  treat  of  the  general  body  of  Shakespeare's  work,  but,' 
and  in  general  unconsciously,  omit  reference  to  this  play,  or  make  one 
so  brief  that  it  has  escaped  me.  I  have  freely  employed  all  catalogues 
within  reach,  after  exhausting  the  works  in  libraries  to  which  I  had 
access,  and  in  catalogues  I  include  Mr.  Cohn's  invaluable  bibliographies, 
as  well  as  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  entries  in  the  Birmingham  Library, 
which  I  owe  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Mullins.  Where  I  found  a  reference  to 
a  work  whose  full  title  I  could  not  procure,  I  have  used  as  much  of 
the  title  as  I  could  get,  feeling  that  a  clue  was  worth  something.  My 
entries  will,  I  am  aware,  seem  ragged  to  a  professional  bibliographer, 
but  I  am  supported  under  the  apprehension  of  his  crit  icism  by  the 
twin  facts  that  no  one  but  a  professional  bibliographer  will  see  this 
and  that  he  expects  nothing  better  of  an  amateur  in  a  field  where  even 
the  trained  and  experienced  enthusiast  finds  absolute  accuracy  and 
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muformiiy  beyond  the  ntmoet  efforts  of  man.  In  general^  where  spe* 
dal  reasons  existed,  as  m  dealing  with  the  first  edition  of  Hazlit's 
eBSBLjBy  I  have  given  the  title-page  complete,  bnt  in  other  instances  I 
present  all  which  my  own  experience  has  foond  necee^ry,  and  in  most 
cases  much  more  than  most  similar  bibliographers.  At  best,  this  is  bat 
a  narrow  bridge  spanning  one  of  the  fruitful  streams  which  flow 
from  this  fount  to  the  open  sea  of  men's  praise. 

I.   EDITIONS  AND  BELATED  PLATS. 

I  give  here  first  the  early  and  original  editions,  including  the  folio, 
and  then  all  related  ^hys,  alphabetically  by  editor  or  author,  and 
chronologically  by  editions.  In  each  of  the  citations,  the  total  num- 
ber of  pages  in  a  volume  is  indicated  by  prefacing  "p.^^  to  the  figures, 
and  the  space  covered  by  the  special  reference  to  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
by  prefacing  "  Pages,*'  the  references  being  inclusive. 

EDITIONS  AND  REPRINTS. 

It  may  be  easier  to  follow  these  editions  with  this  note.  May  2,  16M,  Peter  Shorte 
enters  5Pamingo/  a  Sfutew  and  pabllsbed  8ame,qaarto;  1606,  another  qnarto  appears* 
published  by  Barbie;  Cnthbert  Barbie  gets  oopyrlght,  Jan.  22, 1606-7;  assigns  same 
to  Nicholas  Ling  1607,  Ling  brings  out  third  qaarto;  Nov.  19,  1607,  Ling  transfers 
Taming  qf  a  Shrew,  Momeo  and  Juliet  and  Love*e  Labour*e  LoH,  as  well  as  ^omM,  to  John 
Smethwlok;  Nov.,  162S,8meth wick,  one  of  the  pabUshersIof  first  folio,  pabllshes  the  first 
folio,  in  which  the  play  appears  as  we  now  have  it.  The  dates  given  to  the  aathorshtp 
of  the  Taminff  qf  the  Shrew,  by  Shakespeare,  by  various  critics,  are :  Lloyd,  1G82;  Tieck 
and  Drake,  IBM;  Malone,  1506  and  earlier,  1006;  Hall  and  Stokes,  1506;  Chalmers,  1997; 
Grant  White,  1601-8;  Fleay,  1601-2;  Ck>Uier,  1601-8;  Frey,  1607-8;  Farmer,  1607;  t!^ard,1619. 

8HAKE8PBABE,  WiLLiAM.  Mr.  William  Bhakespearee  Comedies,  Hia- 
tones,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  True  Originall 
Copies.  Ivondon.  Printed  by  Isaac  laggard,  and  Ed.  Blount,  1628. 
Folio,  p.  (18),  993.    Pages  208-229. 

This  is  of  ooarse  the  title-page  of  the  First  Folio.  **  In  some  copies  page  814  is  printed 
212;  thie  affcrde  one  of  the  evidences  thai  copies  of  the  first  edition  vary,  and  that  eorreetUmM 
were  tfftded  during  the  progress  cf  the  work  through  the  press,  and  it  may  also  be  noted 
that  signature  V  in  many  copies  is  indicated  by  Vy."  The  above  note,  italics  as  well 
as  title,  is  from  the  fac-simlle  reprint  of  1864.  If  a  carefhl  collation  between  the  text 
of  several  folios  in  this  play  has  ever  been  made  to  learn  what  changes  were  made  on 
this  signatare,  I  have  come  across  no  reference  to  it. 

' —  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  first  quarto,  sm.  4to,  want- 
ing preliminary  leaves,  sewed,  unbound,  about  1616-20, 

This  title  is  quoted  firom  one  of  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch's  catalogues,  jrhere  it  ts  priced 
at  £68.  In  Mr.  Albert  R.  Frey 's  *  *  Introduction, "  p.  4,  to  the  volume  of  the  *  *  Bankslda 
Shakespeare  "  containing  this  play,  the  reasons  for  assigning  this  early  date  to  thla 
•ditlon  are  given,  but  appear  vague. 
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A  Wlttie  and  Pleasant  Comedie,  called  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew^ 
As  it  was  acted  by  his  Maiescies  Setvants  at  the  Blacke  Friars  and 
the  Globe.  Written  by  Will.  Shakespeare.  London.  Printed  by 
W.  8.  for  John  Smethwicke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  in 
Dunstones  Churchyard,  under  the  Diall.  10.31.  Quarto.  The  last 
page  is  signed  1 4  verse. 

Halli well's  '  *  Brief  LlBt  of  Quarto  Shakespeares, "  p.  4. 

This  title  is  also  given  in  the  Lenox  Library  Catalogae,  New  York,  1880.  Friars  Is 
there  spelled  with  an  **  e,**  by  HalU  well  with  an  **  a."  The  extended  note  in  the  Lenox 
Oataiogne  gives  these  prices  which  the  work  has  brongbt:-~ 

Stee vens,  1800,  £803  lU. ;  Rhodes,  1828,  2106,  £1  lU. ;  Sothebrs,  May,  1856,  £8 16«. ;  Halli- 
well,  May,  1987,  £5  5t ;  and  In  1869,  £5  17j.  6d.  (bodght  by  Sir  W.  Tlte).  Copies  are  In  the 
British  Masenm,  the  title  appearing  In  the  printed  oataiogne  of  books  printed  In  Eng- 
land before  1640,  III :  1392,  and  Qapell  collection,  and  in  the  Lenox,  and  Boston  Pablio 
Library.  Lowndes,  1806. 

Bkakbspbabb,  W.    The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    A  comedy  by.    London. 
Printed  by  R.  Walker,  1786,  12mo. 

A  Pleasant  Conceited  Historic,  called  The  taming  qf  a  Shrew.  Aa 

it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right  honorable,  the  Earle  of  Pem* 
brook,  his  seruants.  Printed  at  London  by  Peter  Short,  and  are  ta 
be  sold  by  Cutbert  Burble  at  his  shop  at  the  Royall  Exchange. 
1594,.4to,  p.  (a)  (26)  ff. 

The  only  known  copy  was  sold  in  Inglls  Old  Plays,  109,  for  £21,  and  resold  at  Heb^r's 
sale.  Ft  lY,  2021,  to  Thomas  Rodd  for  £94,  on  account  of  the  Dake  of  Devonshire.  Its 
title-page  is  No.  58of  Wlnsor's  Helloiype  fac-slmlles,  and  his  Bibliography  gives  a  val- 
uable note,  reprinted  in  the  Lenox  Library  Catalogue,  p.  28.  The  note  in  Bishop  Heber's 
CSiatalogne  is  reprinted  in  Lownde*8  ad  hoc.  A  reference  to  it  will  also  be  found  in  Hal* 
llweirs  ''Dictionary  of  Old  Engllsb  Plays, '*  p. 241.  It  was  reprinted  London,  1606*- 
4to,  and  in  1007. 

A  Pleasant  Conceited  Historic,  called  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

[In  prose  and  verse.]  As  it  was  sundrie  times  acted  by  the  Right 
honorable  Earle  of  Pembrook  his  servants  [variously  attributed  to 
W.  Shakespeare,  to  G.  Peele  and  to  R.  Greene].  Imprinted  .  .  . 
by  P.  8.  .  .   .  sold  by  C.  Burble,  London,  1696,  4to,  161,  b.  8. 

"Without  pagination.  The  resemblance  between  this  play  and  Shakespeare's  Tkimintt 
€^1h€  Shrew  is  very  close."  This  is  the  entry  in  the  British  Museum  Catcdogue  (printed)- 
of  books  "  printed  in  England,  etc.,  to  the  year  1610."    London,  1884,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1S92. 

A  Pleasaunt  Conceited  Historic,  called  T?ie  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 

as  it  hath  beene  sundry  Times  acted  by  the  right  Honourable  the 
Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  Servants.  Printed  at  London  by  V.  8.  for 
Nicholas  Ling,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Baint  Dnnston'a 
Church-yard  in  Fleetstreet.    1607.    8vo. 

This  title  is  flrom  the  Barton  Library  Catalogue,  and  I  give  it  because  it  varies  Arom. 
others  in  minute  details. 
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Amtot,  Thokas.  The  Old  Taming  of  a  Skrew^  upon  which  Shakespeare 
Founded  his  Comedy.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  IbM^  and  col- 
lated with  the  subsequent  Editions  of  1596  and  1607.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Amyot.  London.  Printed  for  .the  Shakespeare  Society, 
1844,  8yo,  p.  ix,  91. 

This  oontalnB  a  ftto-slmlle  of  thd  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1504,  and  the  text  of  3%in»- 
ino  of  a  Shrew.  It  alto  contains  the  Wife  tapped  in  MoreVi  Skint  p.  61-91,  with  a  prefa- 
tory note. 

ASHBEE,  Edmund  W.  A  Pleasant  Conceited  Historic,  called  The  Taming 
of  a  ShreWf  as  it  was  laundry  times  acted  by  the  Right  honorable, 
the  Earle  of  Pembrook  his  seruants.  Printed  at  London  by  Peter 
Short,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Cutbert  Burble,  at  his  shop  at  the  Royall 
Exchange.    1694.    p.  (2)  (26)  ff.    Reprint,  4to. 

.  This  is  the  entry  in  the  Barton  Library  Catalogue,  another  title-page  reading  *  *  Dra- 
matlo  fao-slmlLes :  superintended  by  Edmund  W.  Ashbee,"  eto.  This  was  firom  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  100  being  printed.  Other  reprints  are:  Amyot's,  Shake- 
speare Series,  London,  1844 (a  collation  of  1694  and  1606);  HaUiweU's  "Folio  edition^" 
Loudon,  185«;  in  HaslltVs  "  Shakespeare's  Library,*'  London,  1876;  Charles  Praetorloa' 
reprint,  18B6;  Bankside  Shakespeare,  1888. 

Halliwell  (Philltpps),  Jambb  Orchard.  («•  Folio  edition."  Reprint  of 
Tafning  qf  a  Shrew. )    London,  1866. 

Nichols,  John.  Six  Old  Playg,  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Mea* 
wfrefoT  Measure^  Comedy  of  Errors^  Taming  the  Shrew,  Kvng  John^ 
K.  Henry  V  and  K^  Henry  VI%  King  Lear.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  J.  Nichols,  1779,  8vo.  I,  p.  viii,  216 ;  II,  p.  216-464.  Pages 
1, 169-216. 

This  contains  a  reprint  of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  is  a  reprint  of  the  copy  of  im 
now  at  Chatworth,  having  passed  from  Steevens  to  Eemble,  and  thence  to  the  Dake 
-of  Devonshire.  Amyot,  in  his  preface,  p.  vi,  to  his  reprint,  assigns  this  collection  to 
Steevens.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  in  "  Shakespeariana,*'  p.  0,  gives  1768  as  the  date  of  Stee- 
vens' collection. 

Tills  reprint  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hlckson  in  *'  Notes  and  Queries,'*  Series  I, 
Vol.  I,  p.  194, 1846,  in  a  communication  which  may  not  unfairly  be  deemed  the  begin* 
ning  of  controversy  on  this  issue.  Mr.  Amyot's  reprint  was  then  issued,  but  of  this 
neitber  Mr.  Hlckson  nor  others  seem  to  be  aware.  A  copy  Is  in  the  Boston  Public 
liibrary,  ftrom  which  this  title  is  obtained. 

Praetoriub,  Gharlbs.  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.  The  first  quarto,  1594* 
(The  play  revised  by  another  writer  and  Shakespere  into  T?he  Tan^ 
ing  of  the  Shrew.)  A  fao-sinille  by  photolithography,  from  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  unique  original,  by  Charles  Praetorius.  With  fore- 
words by  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge ;  Hon. 
Dr.  Phil.,  Berlin.  London  :  Produced  by  C.  Praetorius,  14  Ciareville 
Grove»  Hereford  Square,  8.  W.    1886.    Quarto,  p.  ziv,  52. 

Tbe  **  fbrewords"  deal  with  aathorship,  Marlowe's  share,  and  time—**  fbur  days  alto- 
gether." 
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Morgan,  APPiiBXON.    The  Comedies,  HistorieB,  and  Tragedies  of  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare,  as  presented  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  The-  , 
atres,  circa  1591-1623.  .  .  .  The  Bankside  Shakespeare.    New  York  : 
The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York.     Brentanos,  Paris,  New 
York,  Chicago,    Trfibner  A  Co.,  London.    (1888),  p.  (4),  277,  (1). 

Oonlaiiu  in  its  second  volume,  whose  title  is  given  above. 

The  Bankside  Shakespeare,  II.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (The 
Players'  text  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew^  of  1694,  with  the  Hemiugea 
and  Condell  Text  of  1623).  With  an  analytical  study  of  the  growth 
of  the  Play,  and  touching  the  question  as  to  whether  both  Plays  are 
the  work  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Albert  R.  Frey,  Esq.  .  .  . 
New  York :  The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  1888. 

*'  It  la  evident  Shakespeare  rewrote  H  "  ( Th€  Taming  of  a  Shrew)  **  for  Mr.  John  Smeth- 
wlok,  ander  the  title  ot'The  Tamlkno  of  the  Shrew  some  time  between  November  19, 1607, 
and  1609." 

ADAPTATIONS  AND  BELATED  PLAYS. 

Baughan,  Rosa.  Shaktepeare's  plays.  Abridged  and  revised  for  the 
use  of  girls.  By  Rosa  Baughan.  Second  edition.  London  :  R. 
Washboume.    1871.    8vo,  p.l67. 

Barton  ooUeotlon.   Containa  seventeen  plays,  of  which  the  fourth  Is  Tci/avbno  of  <Ae- 
Shrew, 

BuLiiOOE,  Ohristophbb,    The  Cobbler  of  Preston,    London,  1716. 

The  author's  name  is  also  glyen  as  Oharles.  Prodaoed  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Jan. 
JX),  1716.   A  fifth  edition  appeared  1767. 

The  Cobler  of  Preston,  a  farce.    As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre 

Royal  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.    Written  by  Christopher  Bullock. 
The  fifth  edition.    London :  S.  Bladon.    1767.    8vo,  p.  80. 

BuLLTHAUPT,  Heinbioh.  Drainaturgle  der  Classiker.  Shakespeare. 
Oldenburg,  Schulye'sche  Hof-Buchhandlung,  1883,  8vo,  p.  liii,  897. 

Contains  In  the  third  part,  ander  comedies,  "  Der  Wlderspftnstlgen  zmimnng.*' 

Cqllieb,  J.  Payne.  A  Woman  KUde  with  Kindnesse,  Edited  by  J. 
Payne  Collier.  See  Heywood,  Thomas.  Shakespeare  Society  Pub- 
lications.   London,  1850,  8to,  p.  168.    Pages  06-168. 

Cbuikshank,  Robert.    See  Garrick,  David. 

Daniel,  Qeobqb.    Cumberland's  British  Theatre.    London,  1864-1872. 

Gohn's  Bibliography.    27^0  Taming  €f  the  Shrew  appeared  In  the  above  series  among 
ilAeen  plays,  In  all,  '*  with  remarks  by  D .  Q.** 

Dalt,  Auoubtik.  Taming  of  the  Shreiw,  A  comedy  by  Shakespere. 
Arranged  to  be  played  in  four  acts  by  Augustin  Daly.  Produced  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  February,  1887.  With  an  introduction  by  William 
Winter.    Privately  printed.    New  York,  1887.    8vo,  sewed,  p.  69. 
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• 

Dbinhabdstbin,  Baudissin  von.  Die,Wid6rBi)fiD8tige.  Lustapiel  in 
vier  Aufougen  von  BhakBpeare.  Mit  Benulzung  einiger  Theile  der 
ObenetzuDg  des  Grafen  Baudissin  von  Drinhardstein.  Wien.  J. 
B.  Wallishausser.    1839.    Svo,  p.  (6)  112. 

Q .,  D .     Taming  of  the  Shrew.    As  perfonned,  etc.  With  remarks 

by  D.  O.    London  (Cumberland's  Theatre),  1828.    12mo,  6d. 
Lowndes. 

Gabbiok,  David.  Catherine  and  Peiruohio.  A  comedy  in  three  acts, 
altered  flrom  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  [by  D.  Garriok].  8vo.  Lond. 
Tonson.    1756. 

Catharine  and  Petruohio.    A  comedy,  in  three  acts.    As  it  is 

performed    at  the  Theatre-Boyal  in  Drury«Lane.      Altered  ftom 

Bhakespear's  Tamir^  of  the  Shrew.  London :  J.  and  B.  Tonson  and 

S.  Draper.    1766.    8vo,  p.  (8)  56. 

The  first  la  the  Utle  m  given  by  HaUiweU  In  **  Shakespearlana,'*  p.  9.  The  aecond  !• 
from  the  Barton  oolleotlon.  Qarrlok's  adaptation  U  the  ftunillar  stage  version,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  pabUshed.  It  was  first  performed  as  an  afler-pleoe  to  the  Wintm*i 
Tale,  Maroh  18, 1764,  and  has  been  a  Jkvorite  after«pleoe  in  English  benefits.  The  *'  pro- 
logae,"  with  apparently  the  original  orthography,  Is  given  In  "Prologaes  and  Epl- 
lognes,"  I>ondon,  177B,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  236. 

—— Catharine  and  Petruchio.    A  comedy,  in  three  acts.     As  it  is 

performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane  and  at  the  Theatre 
in  Edinburgh.  Alter'd  from  Shakespear's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
With  alterations  and  additions  by  David  Garrick.  Eklinbuigh. 
M.  Jarvie.    1756.    sm.  8vo,  p.  (4)  27. 

Catherine  and  Petrtuihio,  in  three  acts,  with  original  prologue. 

This  gives  the  Edinburgh  as  well  as  Covent  Qarden  casti  and  was  reprinted  In  17M. 
(Lowndes),  and  London,  1811  (Lowndes).    It  appears  In  :^ 

A  collection  of  the  most  esteemed  Farces  and  Entertainment! 

performed  on  the  British  Stage.  Edinburgh,  1786.  12mo,  6  vols.  VoL 
IIL    Pages  290-817. 

Catherine  and  PetruohiOj  a  comedy,  altered  from  Shakespere,  by 

David  Garrick.  Adapted  for  theatrical  representation.  As  pe^ 
formed  at  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and  Ck)vent  Garden. 
Regulated  from  the  prompt-book  by  permission  of  the  managers. 
The  lines  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  are  omitted  in  the  rep- 
resentation. London :  J.  Cawthom,  1806.  12mo,  p.  65.  Portrait 
Wm.  G.  Kemble  as  Catherine. 
Barton  Oatalogue.   Part  of  Oaathorn*s  **  Minor  British  Drama." 

Catherine  and  PeiruohiOt    A  comedy  in  three  acts ;  altered  from 

Shakespeare  by  David  Garrick,  Esq, ;  as  perfbrmed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent-Garden.    (Cast.) 

This  appears  to  be  the  text  generally  employed  In  reprints^  althongh  the  pvologiie  U 
omitted.  It  appears  In :— 
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INOHBALD,  Mb8.  (Elizabbth).  A  oolleetion  of  farces  and  other  after- 
pieces which '  are  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  I^ane,  Covent 
Gkurden,  and  Haymarket.  Printed  under  authority  of  the  Managers 
from  the  Prompt  Book.  Selected  by  Mrs.  Inchbald.  London :  Long- 
man, Hurst,  Bees  A  Orme,  1809.  16mo,  7  vols.  Vol.  IV,  p.  288. 
Pages  143-171. 

— — K^atherine  and  Peiruehio.     Altered  fh>m  the  Taming  qf  the 

Shrewt  by  D.  Garrick.  Bevised  by  J.  P.  Kemble.  London,  1810. 
8vo. 

Lowndet. 

— ^ Shakspeare's  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  a  comedy ;  taken  by 

David  Garrick  from  ITie  Taming  of  a  ehrew :  revised  by  J.  P.  Kem- 
ble ;  and  now  published  as  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal. 
London  :  J.  Miller,  1815.    8vo,  p.  84. 

Barton  OoUeotlon.    Lowndes  qnotes  this  It. 

CkitJiarine  and  Petruehio;  a  comedy.   In  three  acts.  As  altered 

by  Garrick  ftonx  Shakspeare.  New  York:  T.  Longworth,  1820. 
12mo,  p.  86. 

— '-  Shakespeare's  Katherine  and  Petruehio^  a  comedy,  by  D.  Gar- 
rick, from  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Illustrated  by  Bobert  Croik- 
shank.    London,  1888.    12mo. 

r 

Lowndes. 

Hind's  English  Stage.    Katharine  and  Petruehio  (taken  from 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  by  David  Garrick) ;  a  comedy.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Acting  edition,  with  accurate  stage  directions.  Em- 
bellished with  a  beautiful  engraving.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co.,  1889.    12mo,  p.  82  (1). 

Barton  OoUeotlon. 

Katharine  and  Petruehio,    Hind's  acting  edition,  with  descrip- 
tion of  the  costume,  stage  directions,  etc.    London :  Slmkins  A  Oo., 
1889.    Cr.  8vo,  8d. 
Lowndes. 

—  Katherine  and  Petruehio,  Lacey's  Acting  Edition*  with  prelim- 
inary notes.    London,  n.  d.  (1866).    12mo,  6d. 
Lowndes. 

— Katharine  and  Petruehio,    A  comedy  in  three  acts.    Altered  by 

David  Garrick  flrom  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  by  William  Shake- 
speare. With  illustration  by  B.  Cruikshank.  London :  Lacy,  n.  d. 
(1866).    12mo,  p.  41.    Lacy's  Acting  Edition,  No.  926,  Vol.  62. 

Oobn's  Bibllograpbles.    Gives  Characters:  Ck>vent  Garden,  1888;  Olympia,  AprUt 
18M;  Sarrey,  April,  1864;  Marylebdne,  April,  1861 
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No.  CIV.    French's  Standard  Drama,  edited  by  F.  C.  Wemyas. 

KatJuxrine  and  Petruehio,  A  Gomedy»  in  iliree  acta,  by  Sliake- 
speare,  with  the  stage  basinese,  oast  of  otiaracters,  costumes,  relative 
positions,  etc.  New  York :  Samuel  French  A  Son,  poblishers,  38 
East  Fourteenth  street.  London :  Samuel  French,  publisher,  l^ 
Strand.    12mo,  p.  30. 

QlTM  oast  at  Nlblo*s,  New  York,  18S8,  and  was  originally  preoeded  by  a  memoir  of 
Bdwln  Forrest.  Its  omission  leaves  the  pages  of  the  present  Issoe  80,  althongh  the 
paging  runs  to  84.  A  brief  paragraph  by  Mr.  Wemyss  gives  the  history  of  this  adapta- 
tion by  Qarrlok.   This  Is  also  catalogued  by  French  A  Go.  as  Shakespeare's  Taming  ^ 

ih»  8hr€w,  and  was  first  Issued  about  1868. 

A  Collection  and  Selection  of  English  Prologues  and  Epilogues, 

commencing  with  Shakespeare  and  concluding  with  Garrick,  in  four 
▼olumes.  London,  1779.  Printed  for  Fielding  A  Walker.  VoL  III. 
Page  286. 

^Ives  Prologue  spoken  at  prodnetlon  of  1F)ta<ir'«  Ails  with  TDonbiff  qf  th€  Shrew  as 
after-piece  In  1766. 

• 

Johnson,  Ghables.  The  Cobler  of  Freston.  As  it  is  acted  at  the  Thea 
tre  Boyal  in  Drury  Lane.  By  his  Mijesty's  servants.  Written  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  London :  W.  Hinchclijfe,  1716.  8vo,  p.  (6)  47.  Front- 
ispiece. 

This  adaptation  was  first  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  1718,  and  as  late  as  1818.  HalU- 
well*8  "  Hand-list,"  9,  glTes,  as  the  third  edlUon,  **  The  CkMOer  ^JPreaion^  from  Shake- 
speare, third  edition,  1718,  and,  2^  "  7%e  CMfbUr  qf  Preeton,  altered  firom  Shakespeare, 
first  edlUon,  1719.'* 

— — 17^  Oobler  cfPreeton,    As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 

Drury  Lane.  By  his  mijesty's  servants.  Written  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  seoond  edition.    London  :  W.  Hinchdiffe,  1786.    Svo,  p.  (6)  47. 

GAfiOoiGNB,  Gbobqb.    The  Comedie  called  Skippoeei.    London,  1687. 

This  Is  the  oomedy  translated  firom  Arlosto's  OU  BkippoeUi,  and  represented  at  Qray 'a 
Inn,  1598. 

H.,  M.  B.  IT^e  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  a  oomedy  in  five  acts,  by  Shake> 
speare.  Arranged  for  drawing-room  acting  or  school  theatricals  by 
M.  B.  H.  London :  Sampson,  Low  A  Co.,  1881.  i8vo,  p.  78. 

Oohn's  Bibliography. 

HAi<iiiWELii-(PHiiiLiPPS),  James  Obchakd.  Shakespearian  drolla,  from 
a  rare  book,  printed  about  A.D.  1698,  entitled  The  theatre  of  inge>* 
nuity.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  London :  printed  (by  C.  Whit* 
tingham)  for  Uie  editor.    1859.    Sm.  8vo,  p.  28  (1). 

Contains  extracts  firom  Taminff  qfthe  Shrew,  Aots  II  and  V,  under  the  following  tlUe* 
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2%6  Mad  Wooing:  or  a  Way  U>  Win  and  Tame  a  Shrew;  being 

the  oouise  a  gentleman  took  to  gain  a  young  lady  with  a  great  for- 
tune, on  whom  by  reason  of  her  frowardnesB  none  before  would  yen. 
ture.  The  lady's  advice  to  froward  women,  minding  them  of  her 
example  of  their  duties  towards  their  husbands. 

HsYW(K)D,  Thomas.  A  Woman  Kilde  tvUh  Kindneaee.  As  it  hath  beene 
oftentimes  acted  by  the  Queene's  Majest.  Servants.  The  Third  Edi- 
tion. London.  Printed  by  Isaac  Jaggard,  1617.  Shakespeare  Society 
Publications.    London,  1860.    Svo,  p.  168.    Pages  93-168. 

Introdnotion  and  notes  by  J.  Payne  Collier. 

HiHTON,  Hbnby  S.  The  Taming  of  tJie  Shrew.  Acting  Plays  of  Edwin 
Booth.    New  York.    8vo,  p.  80. 

Thlf  was  in  addition  to  the  fourteen  numbers  Issued  in  this  series,  of  which  four 
were  non-Shakespearian.  It  was  withdrawn  early,  being  replaced  by  Mr.  William 
Winter's  edition.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  date  of  publication.  It  was  on 
sale  in  1876.  / 

Kehble,  JoHif  Philip.    Bee  Qarrick,  David. 

Kbtscheb,  N.  Shakespeare.  From  the  English,  by  N.  Ketscher.  Vols. 
1-4.    Moscow :  Printed  by  E.  Stepanojf.    1841-^.    12mo. 

Barton  Collection.  Russian  translation,  containing  ten  plays,  of  which  one  Is  Tam- 
ing qf  the  Shrew, 

KdHiiEB,  Beinhold.  Kunst  liber  alle  Kiinste  ein  bos  Weil  gut  zu  ma- 
chen.  Eine  deutche  Bearbeitung  yon  Shakespeare's  The  taming 
of  the  B?trew  aus  dem  Jahr  1672.  Neu  herausgegeben  mit  Beifd- 
gung  des  englischen  Originals  und  Ammerkungen  yon  Beinhold 
Kohler.  Berlin.  Weidmamische  Buchhandlung.  1864.  8yo,  p. 
xliii,  268. 

Laoet,  J(ohn).  Satiny  the  Scott :  or  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew:  a  comedy. 
As  it  is  now  acted  at  the  Theatre  Boyal.  Written  by  J.  Lacey,  ser- 
yant  to  his  mijesty.  And  neyer  before  printed.  London :  E.  Whit- 
lock,  1698.    4to,  p.  (4)  48. 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Thminff  qf  the  8hrew,  of  which  Pepys  says,  "generally  is 
but  a  mean  play."  A  summary  of  its  history  will  be  found  i^  **  All  the  Tear  Around," 
▼ol.  xxiT,  p.  518.  It  was  revlTed  in  1988  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre  in  1725,  Charles  Bullock  as  Sawney.  HaUlweU,  in  "Shalcespeariana,"  gives, 
p.  9,  an  edition  4to.  1686,  and  in  his  "  Hand-Ust,"  122,  "  Saumv  the  Soot,  or  the  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  1706." 

-^ Sauny  the  Scot;  or  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew:  a  comedy,  as  it  is 

now  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dmry  Lane,  by  her  xm^esty's 
company  of  comedians.  Written  by  John  Lacy.  London :  B.  Bragge, 
1708.    4to,p.  (6)68. 
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Sawney^  tJie  Scott;  or,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  aa  it  is  now 

acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  liondon,  1698,  4to.  London :  printed 
for  E.  Carll,  1714, 12mo. 

Laot,  — .  Acting  Edition  KaihaHne  and  Petruohio.  London,  n.  d.  (1865). 
Vol.  Ixii,  Ko.  26.    Pages  41. 

Oohn's  Bibliography. 

LiBBAU,  GusTAV.  Die  Shakespeare  Galeri.  Eine  Sammlung  literar- 
fisthetiflcher  Ahhandlungen  dber  acht  der  bedeutenderen  Dramen 
Shakeepeare's.  Fur  Verehrer  der  Diohtera  herausgegeben.  Berlin : 
Carl  Balewski,  1878.    8vo,  p.  220. 

Oohn'B  Bibliography  includes  eight  plays,  of  whioh  No.  4  Is  TanUng  i^ikeSkrew. 

LiEBUBBN,  HBNNiNa.    Kdnsto  uber  alle  Kunste.    Ein  b58  Weib  gat  ku 

machen.    Vormahlsvon  einem  Italianisohen  Cavalier  practidret: 

jdtyo  aber  von  einem  Tentiben  Bdelman  gluoklich  nachgeahnet,  und 

.  in  einem  sehr  lustigen  Poesen  voUem  freuden-spiele  fdrgeetellet  .  .  . 

1672.    12mo,  p.  238. 

This  tlUe  and  a  collation  of  the  work  is  given  In  Oohn's  "Shakespeare  in  Germany," 

p.  CXXiT. 

BoLFB,  William  J(ake8).  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  the  Taming  of 
the  Shrew.  Edited  with  notes  by  William  J.  Bolfe,  A.M.  .  .  .  With 
engravings.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1881.    16mo,  p.  18D. 

BiETNOLDB,  Fbedebice.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Opera).  London, 
1828? 

Presented  at  Govent  Garden.  **  All  the  Year  Bound/'  vol.  xxiv,  p.  616,  gires  a  refer* 
enoe  to  it,  from  which  I  have  reoonstmoted  this  titl^,  although,  for  anght  I  haye  been 
able  to  learn,  it  may  never  have  been  printed. 

Sghink, VON.    Die  bezfihmte  Widerbellerinn  oder  Gasner  der  zweyte. 

Ein  Lustepiel  in  vier  Acten.  Nach  Shakespear  frey  bearbeitet  von 
Schink.  Aufgefdhrt  auf  dem  [kurffirstl.  Hoftheater  in  MOnchen. 
1783.    8vo,  p.  80. 

Steevbns,  Geobqe.  Twenty  ofj  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  being  the 
whole  number  printed  in  quarto  during  his  lifetime,  or%efore  the 
restoration,  collated  where  there  were  different  copies,  and  publish'd 
from  the  originals,  by  G^rge  Steevens.  In  4  vols.  London :  J.  and 
B.  Tonson,  1766. 

The  first  play  in  Vol.  II  is  **  27^  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1681." 

Tobin,  John.  The  Sbneymoonf  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Boyal,  Drury  Lane,  with  universal  applause.  Philadelphia : 
printed  for  E.  Bronson  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Qaoettei 
1805.    8vo,  86(2). 
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Yalbntinb,  Mrs.  (C.)*  Shakespmrian  tales  In  verse,  illustrated  by  R. 
Andrd.    New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son  [1881].    4to,  p.  101. 

Contalna  four  plays,  of  which  one  Is  Itaning  of  the  Shrew,  done  Into  rhyme  for  ohil* 
dren ;  fall-page  colored  lUastratlons  by  Andr6,  engraved  by  Emrik  A  Blnger,  London 
edition,  Warne  A  Co. 

Wehl,  Feodob.  Der  Widerspdnstigen  Zdhmung,   Lustepiel  in  funf  Anf- 
zOgen   yon   Shakespeare,   mit   Zangrundelegung  von    SchlegeFs 
•Uebersetzung  and  Drinhardstelns  £in  richtung,  nea  beabeitet  von 
Feodor  Wehl. .  Erfurt:  Bartholomfius,  1877.    8vo,  p.  iz,  104. 

Weilen,  Alexandeb  Von.  Shakespeare's  Vorspiel  zu  Der  Widerepdrir 
9Hgen ,  Zdhmung,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  vergleichenden  Litteraturge* 
schichte.  Frankfurt  a.  M. :  Literarisohe  Anstatt.  Biillen  A  Ldn- 
ing,  1884.    8vo,  p.  4-93. 

WiDMANN,  Joseph  Viktor.  Book  of  Words.  17^  Taming  of  the  Shrew t 
(Der  WiderspSnstigen  Zahmung).  A  comic  opera  in  four  acts,  freely 
arranged  from  Shakespeare's  comedy.  Music  by  Hermann  Gk>etz. 
The  English  version  by  J.  Troutbeck.  London :  Augener  &  Co., 
1880.    8vo,  p.  63. 

— Arien  und  G^esfinge  aus  Der  WiderapdnaHgen  Zdhmung,    Ko- 

mische  Oper  in  vier  Acten  nach  Shakespeare's  Lustspiel  frei  bear, 
beitet  von  Joseph  Viktor  Widmann.  Musik  von  Herrmann  Goetz. 
Auffuhrungsrecht  vorbehalten.  Den  Buhnen  gegenuber  als  Manu- 
skript  gedruckt.  Nach  Anordnung  der  Kdniglichen  Qenerai-Inten- 
dantur.  Berlin :  Eigenthum  und  Verlag  von  Fr.  Kistner  in  Leip- 
sig,  1882.    12mo,  p.  79. 

The  three  above  firom  Oohn's  Bib! lograpby. 

Book  of  the  Words.    The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.   A  comic  opera 

in  four  acts,  freely  arranged  from  Shakespeare's  comedy  with  the 
same  title  by  Joseph  Viktor  Widmann,  Music  by  Hermann  Goetz. 
The  English  version  by  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  M.A.  Charles  D* 
Koppel,  publisher,  23  Park  Bow,  New  York,  n.  d.    8vo,  p.  82. 

This  version  was  pabltshed  in  1886,  and  contains  six  of  the  airs  for  songs. 

Winter,  William.  The  Prompt-book.  Edited  by  William  Winter. 
Shakespeare's  comedy  of  Kat?ierine  and  Petruchio^  as  presented  by 
Edwin  Booth  (Notes).  New  York :  printed  for  William  Winter  by 
Francis  Hart  ^  Company,  63  and  66  Murray  street  1878.  (New 
York.)    12mo,  p.  48. 

A  brief  pre&ce  says  that  this  version  is  an  alteration  of  Garrlok's  KaCKerfne  (md 
Fetruehio,  and  sums  np  the  history  of  the  play.  In  the  notes,  which  include  quota- 
tions from  other  authorities, Mr.  Winter  says ;  "The  text  in  this  version  of  the  TanUng 
ttf  au  Shrew  is,  with  a  few  trilling  exceptions,  that  of  Shakespeare." 
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WOBSDALE,  J(ames).  A  Oure  for  a  Scold^  a  ballad  farce  of  two  acts; 
( founded  upon  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  a  Shrew.)  By  J.  Woradale, 
portrait  painter.  London :  L.  Gilliver  (1735).  8vo.  p.  (10)  1-16,  25- 
29,  (1). 

Lowndes  gives  this  title  as  a  ballad  opera. 

— — *  —  A  Cure  for  a  Stoold,    Ballad  opera.    By  J.  Worsdale.    London, 
s  1788. 

Lowndes. 
(Serbian.) 

A  Serbian  edition.  16ino,  p.  61, 1882,  is  noted  In  Oobn's  Bibliography,  bat  I  am  unable 
to  reprodaoe  the  type. 

— Here  begynneth  a  merry  leste  of  a  shrewde  and  curste  Wyfe, 

lapped  In  Morrellee  Skin,  for  her  good  behauyour.  Imprinted  at 
London,  in  Fleete  streete,  beneath  the  Conduits,  at  the  signe  of  lohn 
Euangelist,  by  H.  Jackson. 

This  is  J.  Payne  Ck>lller's  title,  and  was  printed,  he  says,  aboat  1660  to  1500.  It  has 
also  been  printed  in  Utterson's  ooUeotlou,  inAmyot's  reprints,  and  in  the  **  Shake- 
speare Library."  It  Is  cognate  to  the  Taminff  qf  the  Shrew,  but  bears  at  best  but  a  distant 
relation. 

Die  wunderbare  Heurath  Petruvio  mit  der  bosen  Catharine,  den 

6,  6,  7  Martii  auf  dem  Zittanischen  Schauplatze  vorgestiUet. 

This  is  the  only  record  of  this  play,  title  and  production,  in  1668.  See  Oohn's 
**  Shakespeare  in  Germany/*  p.  oxxv,  qnoted  flrom  Qottsohed. 

I%«  Taming  of  the  Shrew.   Shakespearian  Tales  in  Verse.   Now 

York :  McLaughlin  Bros.    1882.    Quarto,  paper,  p.  146. 

A  transcription  of  the  play  in  doggerel,  and  one  of  McLanghlin  Bros.'8  plctare-booka 
orohUdren,  printed  from  a  London  original. 

TO  BE  OOKTINUED. 
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DRAMAS,  AND  OVERTURES. 

Compiled  bt  Helen  A.  Clabee. 

[Inquiries  in  regard  to  Shakespeare  music  have  frequently  been  received 
by  the  Editor  of  this  magazine,  and  some  index  to*this  special  subject  is 
likely  to  prove  usefid.  Thou)g^h  completeness  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  be  claimed  for  this  list,— since  the  data  for  such  a  list  lias  to  be  found 
in  one  knows  not  what  obscure  and  widely  scattered  corners,— yet  it  may 
be  said  that  the  list  here  given  covers  its  gn^und  more  fully  than  any  yet 
published.  The  admirable  collection  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  (Pub- 
lications for  1884,  Series  VIII,  Miscellany  3,  "  A  List  of  the  Songs  and  Pas' 
sages  in  Shakspere  which  have  been  set  to  music."  Compiled  by  J.  Green- 
hill,  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Harrison,  and  F.  J.  Fumivall,  together  with  the  '<  Criti- 
cal and  Historical  Programme  of  the  Music  given  at  the  Society's  Second 
Annual  Musical  Entertainment'' — ^May  9, 1884.  By  James  Lecky,  Esq.) 
offers  the  beet  guidance  obtainable  in  the  more  important  department  of 
Shakespeare  music,  the  songs  and  settings :  the  present  list  aims  merely 
to  eke  out  its  help  to  those  interested  in  the  music  related  to  or  suggested 
by  the  Shakespearian  drama  in  another  branch  of  the  subject.  See,  also, 
Shakespeare  Music,  Parts  I  and  II,  in  Shakespeabiana  for  January  and 
February,  1888.  The  date  given  in  the  following  list  is  that  of  first  repre- 
sentation, except  in  some  cases  when  this  was  not  ascertained,  or  when  the 
date  of  the  Composer's  birth  is  set  down  instead.  The  interrogation  mark 
is  used  when  it  did  not  seem  certain,  bnt  only  likely,  that  the  composition 
was  founded  upon  the  Shakespeare  Play  of  similar  name.  Any  additions 
or  further  useful  information  that  can  be  supplied  will  be  welcomed.] — 
The  Editor. 

ANTONY  AND   CLEOPATRA* 

deopaira  (?),  opera  by  Mattheson,  Hambourg,  1704. 

Antoine  et  deopaJbre^  opera  by  Kaffka,  Breslau,  1781. 

La  Morte  di  Cleopatra  (?),  opera  by  Nasolini,  1771. 

Geopatra  (?),  opera  by  Weigl,  1807. 

*  Antoine  et  Qeopatre,  ballet  by  Rudolphe  Kreutzer,  Paris,  1808. 

Cleopaira  (?),  opera  by  Paer,  1810. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

As  Yo\i  Like  U^  as  given  at  Dnuy  Lane  Theatre,  music  by  Dr. 
Ame,  1740. 
The  songs  in  this  drama  were : — 

1.  "  When  daisies  pied,"  Lofv^s  Ldhtmi's  LofL    Solo,  T. 

2.  "  Under  the  greenwood  tree."    Solo,  T. 

3.  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind/*    Solo,  T. 

4.  "  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,'*  Mercha'rd  of  Venice,    Solo,  T. 
As  Y(m  Like  It,  as«  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Gar- 
den, music  by  Henry  R.  Bishop,  1824. 

The  songs  in  this  drama  were : — 

1.  "Whilst  inconstant  Fortune  smiled,"  Pass.  Pa.,20.  Duet,  T. 
and  A. 

2.  "  Ah  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head,"  Sonnet  cxlviii. 
Solo,  T. 

3.  "Oh  Time!  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change,"  Sonnet 
GKziii.    Solo,  T. 

4.  "  E'en  as  the  sun  with  purple-colored  face,"  Ven.  and  Ad.    Glee, 

5.  "  Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  by  Dr.  Arne.     Solo,  T. 

6.  "  Fair  was  my  love,"  Pass.  P«7.,  7.    Solo,  T. 

7.  "  Crabbed  age  and  youth,"  Pass.  Pil.,  12.    Trio,  T.,  A.,  B. 

8.  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind,"  by  Dr.  Ame.    Solo,  T. 
Parts  of  As  You  Like  It,  by  Tausch. 

Overture  to  As  You  Like  It,  by  J.  K.  Paine. 

COMEDY  OF  ERBOBS. 

Operatized  Comedy  of  Errors,  by  H.  R.  Bishop,  London,  1819. 
The  songs  in  this  were : — 

1.  "It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,"  As  You  Like  B.    Solo,  T. 

2.  "  Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good,"  Pass.  PU.    Solo. 

3.  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind,"  -4s  You  Like  It.  Glee,  arr. 
for  four  voices,  from  Dr.  Ame's  and  J.  S.  Stevens'  settings.  A.,  T., 
T.,  B. 

4.  "  The  poor  soul  sat  sighing,"  Othello. '  Solo,  T. 
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6.  ^'  Under  the  greenwood  tree/'  As  You  Like  It    Qlee^  arr,  for 
four  voices,  from  Dr.  Ame's  setting.    A.,  T.,  T.,  B. 

6.  "  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold/'  Lear.    Dnet,  for  two 
male  voices. 

7.  "  Come  live  with  me/*  Pass.  PU.,  by  Marlowe.    Solo,  T. 

8.  "  Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,''  Pom.  PU.    Solo,  A. 

9.  ^^  What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer?"jl«  Yw  Like  It 
Hunting  glee  for  four  male  voices* 

10.  '^Take,  O   take    these    lips    away,"  Meatfwre  for  Mecufure, 
Solo,  T. 

11.  "As  it  fell  upon  a  day/'  Pass.  PU.    Duet,  T.,  A. 

12.  "  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,"  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Glee,  A.,  T.,  B. 

13.  "  Ah  I  how  the  spring  of  love,"  Ihoo  Gen  of  Ver.    Solo,  A. 

14.  "  Lo  I  here  the  gentle  lark/'  Venus  and  Adonis.    Solo,  S. 

OOBIOIiAKnS. 

Coriolano  (?),  opera,  by  Cavalle,  Parma,  1660. 

Ooriolano  (?),  opera,  by  Arioeti,  London,  1723. 

CorioUmo  (?),  opera,  by  Calaaca,  Vienna,  1717. 

Coriolano  (?),  opera,  by  Treu,  Breslau,  1726. 

Coriolano  (?),  opera,  by  Grassey,  Berlin,  1760. 

CorioUmo  (?),  opera,  by  Niccolini,  1810. 

Overtures  to  OoriolanuSf  by  Beethoven,  Beruh,  and  Anselm  Weber. 

HAMLET. 

Opera  of  Hamleif  libretto  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  music  by  Ghisparini, 
Venice,  1705. 

AnUetOf  opera,  by  Scarlatti,  Bome,  1716. 

Entr'  acte  and  several  pieces  of  music  for  Hamletj  by  Holly,  1747. 

Entr'  acte  to  HdnUety  by  Holland,  published  in  Berlin,  1790. 

Amleto,  opera,  by  Caruso,  [Florence,  1790. 

Overture  and  Entr'  acte  to  Hdmletj  by  the  Abb6  Vogler,  1791. 

Amleto,  opera,  by  Mercadante,  1822. 

Handdy  opera,  in  three  acts,  by  Mareczek,  Brun,  1843. 
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Amleto,  opera,  by  Buzzola,  1847. 

Hamlet,  German  opera,  hj  Alexander  Stadfelt,  Darmsfcadt,  1867. 

AmletOy  opera,  by  Faocio  G^nes,  1866. 

Hamletf  opera,  libretto  by  Barbier  and  Carr£,  mnsic  by  Ambroiae 
Thomas,  first  given  in  Paris,  1868. 

Overtures  to  Hcmlety  by  Gratje,  Liszt,  Joachim,  Mac&rren. 

Symphonic  poem  to  Hamlet^  by  E.  A.  McDowell,  New  York, 
1888. 

Hamlet,  opera,  by  M.  Hignard,  Nantes,  1888. 

Hamlet,  a  Psychic  sketch  for  grand  orchestra,  by  H.  W.  Nicholsf 
1888. 

HENKY  rV. 

Henry  IV,  opera,  by  Balfe,  London,  1838. 

HEKBT  Vni. 

Incidental  music  to  Henry  VHI,  by  Hatton,  Princess's  Tlieatre, 
1866. 

HENKY  V. 

Incidental  music  to  Henry  V,  an  arr.  of  old  music  with  new  music 
added,  by  J.  Isaacson,  London,  1868. 

JUIJUB  GiBSAB. 

Jules  C^ar  (?),  opera,  by  Keiser,  Hamburg,  1710. 
OivMo  Gesare  (?),  opera,  by  Perez,  Lisbonne,  1762. 
Overture  to  OoBsar,  by  Schumann. 
Music  to  Julius  Ooesar,  by  Von  Bulow. 

KING  JOHN. 

Overture  to  Eing  John,  by  Radecke. 

EIKO  LEAB. 

KiTig  Lear,  opera,  by  Andr6,  Berlin,  1780. 
Oordilia,  Lyrical  drama,  in  one  act,  by  Conradin  Kreutzer,  Dana- 
neschingen,  1819.  ^ 
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Oord&ia,  opera,  by  S6m6ladis,  Versailles,  1864. 
•   King  Lear,  opera,  by  Verdi, 
Incidental  music  for  Lear,  by  Hatton. 
Overtore  to  King  Lear,  by  Berlioz. 

MACBETH. 

Afaobeth,  mnsic,  Sir  W.  Davenant's  version,  by  Matthew  Locke, 
performed  first  at  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  1672. 

Macbeth,  music,  by  John  Eocles,  Drury  Ldne  Theatre,  1696. 

Macbeth,  opera,  by  Andr6,  Berlin,  1780. 

Macbeth,  opera,  by  Stegman,  Hamburg,  1784. 

Makbeth,  mit  Gresang,  by  Mederitsch  (or  Gallus),  about  1791. 

Overture,  Chorus  and  Ballet  to  Macbeth,  by  Beiohard,  Munich,    * 
1796. 

Macbeth,  opera,  by  Holly  of  Breslau  (b.  1747). 

Macbeth,  overture,  by  Eberwein,  1828. 

Macbeth,  opera,  by  Bastrelli,  Dresden,  1817. 

Mad)eth,  Po^me  Symphomique  for  orchestra,  by  Henry  Hugo 
Pierson,  1817. 

Opera  of  McuAeth,  libretto  by  Hix  and  Rouget  de  Plsle,  music  by 
Ch^lard,  Qrst  given  in  Paris  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  1827. 

Overture  to  Macbeth,  by  Pearsall,  Mayance,  1828. 

Macbeth,  opera,  by  Bietz,  Dusseldorf,  1840. 

Macbeth,  opera,  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by  Verdi,  first  given  in 
Florence,  1847. 

Music  for  Macbeth,  by  Hatton,  London,  1863. 

Macbeth,  opera,  in  five  acts,  by   Taubert,  first  given  in  Berlin, 
1857. 

Biom,  opera,  libretto  adapted  from  Mad>eth  by  Frank  Marshall, 
music  by  Lauro  Bossi,  1877. 

Music  for  Macbeth,  by  Samuel  Arfiorld  (b.  1737). 

Music  for  Macbeth,  by  Kelly  of  California,  given  in  New  York  in 
1887. 

Music  for  Macbdh,  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  1888. 

Sketch  of  Overture  and  Chorus  to  Macbeth,  by  Beethoven. 

Overture  to  Macbeth,  by  Spohr. 
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MEBOHAIJIT  OF   VENICE. 

Marchand  de  Venice^  opera,  by  J.  A.  Just,  Amsterdam,  1787. 
Ihe  Merchaid  of  Venicey  opera,  by  Signor  Petrella. 
Music  for  Merchmd  of  Venicey  by  Hatton,  London,  1858. 
Overture  to  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Macfarren. 

MEKBT  WIVES  OF  WINBSOB. 

Faldctfy  opera,  in  two  acts,  by  Saliere,  Vienna,  1798. 
Operatized  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  by  Charles  E.  Horn,  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  1823.  ' 
The  songs  in  this  are : — 

1.  ^^  I  know  a  bank,''  Mtdsummer-Ntffhfa  Dream.    Dnet,  T.,  A. 

2.  "  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,''  Mer.  of  Ven.    Duet,  T.,  A. 

3.  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,"  As  You  Like  B.    Solo,  T. 

4.  "  Crabbed  age  and  youth,"  Pass.  PU.    Solo. 

5.  "  Even  as  the  sun,"  Ven^is  amd  Adorns.    Solo,  T. 

6.  « It  Was  a  lordling's  daughter,"  Pass.  PU.    Solo,  T. 

7.  "When  it  is  the  time  of  night,"  Mtdeummer-Nigh^s  Dream. 
Solo,  T. 

8.  "Trip,  trip  away,"  Mtdsymmer-Nighi^s  Dream.     Chorus  of 
fairies. 

Operatized  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  as  given  at  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, 1834.    The  songs  in  it  are  by  Welsh,  Horn,  Dr.  Ame,  Parry. 
Fabtaffy  opera,  by  Balfe,  London,  1838. 

Die  LasHgen  Weiber  von  Windsor y  opera,  libretto  by  Moeenthal, 
>^  music  by  Nioolai,  Berlin,  1849. 

FaMaffy  comic  opera,  in  one  act,  by  Adolphe  Adam,  Paris,  1856. 
Music  to  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor y  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  1888. 

[TO  BB  OONOLUDED.] 


51  Sctool  of  Sli^t^SP^^re. 


For  his  boanty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autanm  '{was 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

—ArUoni/  ^  (Xeopatra,  V,  11, 86. 


HENRY  VI  11. 

|N  the  times  of  Henry  VIII  we  find  ourselves  far  and  away 
beyond  the  days  of  RichaVd  III ;  events  had  marched 
rapidly ;  the  peoples  and  their  governments  had  b^un  ta 
find  one  another  out ;  we  stand  upon  the  verge  looking 
over  the  expanse  of  modern  life.  Who  shall  describe  now,  in  the 
retrospect,  what  that  time  was  to  the  peoples  just  rousing  themselves 
to  the  realization  of  human  liberty  ?  What  an  immense  idea  to  con- 
ceive :  freedom !  No  wonder  it  takes  the  world  long  to  apprehend  it 
and  still  longer  to  appreciate  it  and  to  act  upon  it.  Ai^d  yet  love  of 
freedom,  that  ancestral  mission  and  glory  handed  down  from  Teutonic 
forefathers  to  Englishman  and  German  alike,  was  stirring  the  pulsed 
and  quickening  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  with  youthful  impetu- 
osity throughout  that  England  which  seemed  to  sit  bowed  so  tamely 
beneath  the  grinding  despotism  of  Wolsey  and  Cromwell  and  Henry 
Vni.  Men  had  learned  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
that  they  could  think  freely ;  and  thus  had  resulted  the  astounding 
discovery  of  another  side  to  the  world.  Thought,  that  sat  brooding^ 
dove-like,  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  had  taken  to  itself  the  white 
wings  of  an  ocean-sailing  ship,  had  sped  across  the  unbounded  expanse 
of  waters  and  had  brought  back,  not  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  but 
the  resistless  temptation  of  yellow  gold  and  hopes  of  conquest. 
Excited  by  its  triumphs  in  the  physical  world,  thought  turned  in 
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upon  itself  to  explore  the  dim  world  of  the  human  soul^  and,  throw- 
ing off  the  bonds  of  authority,  proclaimed  through  the  moudi  of 
Martin  Luther  in  tones  that  rang  through  Europe  that  man  was  free 
to  believe  as  he  was  to  think.  *'  Here  I  stand ;  Grod  help  me ;  I  can 
do  no  otherwise/^  Free  to  think,  free  to  believe,  that  was  great ;  but 
man  was  not  yet  free  to  speak,  as  was  demonstrated  by  many  a  dun- 
geon, many  a  bloody  block^  many  a  blazing  pile  where  during  long 
years  yet  to  oome  martyrs  testified  unto  death  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
human  conscience ;  nor  was  man  firee  to  act,  to  oome  and  to  go,  to  buy 
and  to  sell  without  hindrance  as  we  understand  freedom  of  action  and 
of  trade  in  this  country  now,  imperfect  as  our  understanding  and 
practice  is  even  yet. 

Still  the  England  of  Henry  VIII  had  made  great  advances  and 
was  pervaded  by  a  great  hope,  a  hope  destined  to  be  deferred  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  King's  reign  and  during  the  reign  of  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  until  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  made  sick  from  the  long 
waiting. 

At  last  Elizabeth  came,  and  England  arose,  stalwart  as  a  giant  to 
run  his  race.  Hope  had  its  fruition,  if  limited,  still  its  fruition,  in 
the  various  departments  of  human  life,  in  creature  comforts,  in  explo- 
rations, in  commerce,  in  religion,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  and  the  expression  of  the  emotions  through 
the  superb  Elizabethan  drama.  To  this  outburst  of  life,  Henry's 
reign  was  preparatory. 

The  limits  set  to  this  brief  article  do  not  admit  of  even 
a  passing  notice  of  the  greater  part  of  the  material  bearing  directly 
and  indirectly  upon  it,  for  in  almost  everything  historical  about 
Elizabeth  there  is  something  about  her  father  also.  'For  the 
development  of  the  man  and  the  growth  of  his  despotic  power,  see 
the  accounts  given  ip  Green's  Short  ^EKatory  of  the  English  'People,  in 
Froude's  History  of  Ungland,  in  Moberly's  JEarly  Tudors  (JE^ochs  of 
Modem  History),  in  Creighton's  Cardinal  Wolsey  {Ikodve  English 
Statesmen),  in  Hume's  History  of  England,  For  the  stoiy  of  his 
domestic  life,  see,  besides  the  play  itself,  Strickland's  Queens  of  Eng- 
land,  where  the  long  list  of  his  wives  is  given.    The  beauty  of  Queen 
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Katherine's  character  is  testified  to  by  Miss  Strickland  and  by  Mrs. 
Jameson  {Characteristics  of  Women),  no  less  than  by  Shakespeare, 
who  doubtless  wrote  according  to  the  feeling  and  tradition  of  his  day. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  sixteenth  qentuiy  Griselda,  worthy  to  rank 
with  Chaucer's  famous  heroine  and  with  the  Enid  of  the  Idyls  of  the 
King.  In  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  {PUt  Press  Series)  we  see  the 
intense  aspiration  of  the  times  toward  higher  and  better  things,  as  in 
Kostlin's  JUfe  of  Martin  LiUher  or  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Refor- 
motion  we  see  that  aspiration  sturdily  demonstrated  in  action.  In 
Robertson's  Charles  V,  in  Guizot's  History  of  France  (during  the 
times  of  Francis  I),  in  Motley's  Dvich  Republic^  in  Prescott's  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isahella,  the  Conquest  of  Meodco,  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru^ 
in  the  history  of  the  Popes,  in  Lea's  History  of  ScuierdotcU  Celibacy 
and  in  his  Hidory  of  the  Inquisition,  we  may  find  the  history  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  charm  of  poetic  imagination  added  in  Scott's  Marmion 
and  Wallace's  The  Fair  Ood,  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  account  by  Green  {History  of  English  People)  of  the 
influence  in  the  University  life  of  Erasmus,  Colet,  and  others,  and  of 
the  study  of  Greek,  helps  us  to  understand  the  religious  ferment  of 
the  times  and  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  * 

In  bringing  to  a  stop,  for  bringing  to  an  end  would  be  clearly  out 
of  the  question,  this  brief  outline  of  historical  reading  based  upon 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  it  is  proper  to  repeat  that  the  Course 
was  intended  to  be  suggestive.  Much  has  been  omitted  that  could 
and  perhaps  should  have  found  a  place  here ;  but  much  had  to  be 
omitted,  or  rather  but  little  selected.  Still  it  is  hoped  that  enough  is 
given  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  fact  and  fiction,  to  form  a  running  com- 
mentary at  once  interesting  and  valuable  on  the  plays  of  our  great 
dramatist,  who  is  also  in  his  way  a  great  historian. 

Wm.  Taylok  Thom. 
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That's  a  question ;  how  shall  we  try  it  ? 

In  this  I'll  be  Impartial ;  be  70a  Judge 

Of  yonr  own  cause. 

-^MtfUfwrefor  Metmnre^  V,  1, 168. 


THE  CASE  OF  FLEAY  VERSUS  FUBNESS. 

Repobteb  by  the  Author  of  the  "Life  and  Woek  (not 

Works)  of  Shakespeare." 

I  SHALL  not  encroach  on  the  limits  allowed  by  the  editor  of  Shake- 
8PEARIANA  by  giving  all  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties  in 
this  case  in  full ;  but  shall  confine  my  notes  to  such  matters  as  are  of 
interest  to  the  general  body  of  dramatic  students.  These  happen  to 
turn  on  questions  of  importance  in  theatrical  history,  and  need  no 
apology  for  their  introduction  here.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  as  impair 
tial  as  the  failings  of  human  nature  will  allow. 

Fleay  strongly  objects  to  Furness  (Variorum,  Merchant  of  Venioef 
pp.  285,  324)  mixing  up  arguments  drawn  from  his  Life  and  Work 
of  Shakespeare,  1886,  with  otliers  taken  from  his  ShaJcespeare  Manual^ 
1876.  The  latter  book  was  stereotyped  without  his  consent,  and  of 
course  in  many  instances  is  behind  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
So,  when  Furness  (p.  284)  tells  us  that  Fleay  says  "  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  men  acted  at  the  Rose  in  1594,^'  this,  fairly  interpreted, 
only  show^  that  in  1876  he  had  not  discovered  that  the  acting  of  the 
Chamberlain's  men  at  Newington  Butts  was  cofifined  to  the  limits  of 
June  3-13,  in  consequence  of  the  inhibition  of  the  Boee  (LifR,  pp. 
22,  116),  and  that  Henslow  had  separated  this  Newington  Butte 
account  from  that  of  the  Admiral's  men  at  the  Rose,  after  this  date, 
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by  a  black  line  (Ward^s  Harlow^  Appendix  A,  by  Fleay,  p.  cxxxii^ 
2d  edit.,  1887).  This  inhibition  was  made  before  Sept.  25, 1593, 
when  Henry  Earl  Derby  died,  daring  the  plague,  and  was  revoked  in 
the  middle  of  June,  1594.  The  instrument  of  permission  is  given  in 
Collier's  AUeyn^  p.  36,  undated,  but  it  speaks  of  the  restraint  as  made 
''  not  long  sinoe,''  a  phrase  quite  inconsistent  with  Famess's  statement 
(p.  279),  that,  '^  for  some  reason  or  other,  possibly,  as  Collier  suggests, 
while  the  Globe  Theatre  was  building,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men 
did  for  two  years,  from  June,  1694,  to  July,  1596,  unite,  or  at  least 
occupy  the  same  theatre  at  Newington  Butts,  with  the  Lord  Admiral's 
men.'?  The  Globe  Theatre  was  built  in  1599,  not  in  1694.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Hamlet  acted  at  the  theatre  in 
1596,  as  we  learn  from  Lodge's  allusion  to  it  in  1596,  was  the  same 
play  as  that  acted  by  the  Chamberlain's  men  in  1694  at  Newington 
Butts,  and  acted  by  the  same  company.  Malone's  Venetian  Comedy 
theory  is  obsolete :  it  was  exploded  when  the  acting  of  the  Chamber- 
lain's men  at  the  Hose  was  disproved. 

Thus  far  Fleay.  But,  responds  Fumess  (p.  284), . "  Henslow 
expressly  states  that  the  perforiiuances  were  at  Newington."  On  the 
contrary,  answers  Fleay,  he  expressly  states  that  they  only  bega/n 
there,  with  the  Chamberlain's  and  Admiral's  men,  and  were  continued 
elsewhere^  with  what  company  is  not  stated ;  but  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  Admiral's  by  comparing  the  names  of  the  plays  with 
the  subsequent  lists.  HensloVs  words  are,  ^'  beginning  at  Newington, 
my  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord  Chamberlain's  men,"  and  then,  after  ten 
entries,  comes  the  line  of  separation.  Did  it  never  occur  to  the 
believers  in  this  myth  that  if  the  Chamberlain's  men  were  with  Hens- 
low  till  1696,  entries  of  money  account  with  some  of  them  would 
certainly  be  found  in  this  Diary  ? 

Fumess  then  makes  a  much  more  serious  charge  (p.  326).  It 
seems  that  Fleay  has  identified  the  Jud  von  Venedig  with  Dekker's 
Jew  of  Venice,  and  with  the  Venetian  Comedy  (p.  331);  that  he  has 
never  read  the  Jad,  and  that  in  it  are  allusions  which  bring  its 
date  to  1606  at  least  Fleay  says  the  charges  are  complex  and 
entangled,  and  that  he  must  answer  them  seriatim.    He  denies  the 
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identification  of  the  Venetian  Comedy  with  Dekker's  play :  his  exact 
words  were,  "  a  Venetian  comedy  (perhaps  a  new  version  by  Dekker 
of  the  Jew  of  Venice)/^  (Ward.,  p.  cxxxi),  and  now,  in  consequence 
of  an  allusion  to  the  Venetian  Comedy ^  in  Marstons  Insatiate  Countess, 
which  implies  quite  a  different  kind  of  play,  he  wishes  to  with- 
draw even  that  conditional  conjecture. 

As  to  the  date  allusions,  he  admits  their  importance.  The  first  is, 
according  to  Fumess,  an  allusion  in  Silvayn's  Orator.  ''  Uie  date  of 
the  OraioT  w  1596 y^  he  says,  in  Italics.  Not  so,  says  Fleay,  the  date 
of  Munday's  translation  of  the  Orator  is  1696 ;  but  where  is  yoar 
proof  that  Munday^s  translation  was  used  ?  Why  should  Dekker  not 
have  read  the  original  ?  he  was  a  good  linguist :  or,  if  you  insist  on  a 
translation,  why  should  he  not  have  used  the  translation  by  £. 
A[ggas],  entered  S.  B.  26,  Aug.,  1690?  My  date  for  the  Jew  is  1591 ; 
this  fits  in  admirably.  Ah,  but  there  is  also  mentioned  in  the' Jud  a 
defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Sufi  of  Persia  hidyy  and  '^  Meissner  notes 
that  Um  battle  took  place  in  August  1606 J'  Italics  again.  Beally, 
says  Fleay,  does  Meissner  note  that?  and  does  he  prove  that  that  par- 
ticular battle  was  alluded  to  ?  No  doubt  Meissner  is  a  far  better  his- 
torical scholar  than  I,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  aware  that  in  England 
in  1691,  when  Murad  III  was  preparing  for  his  attack  on  Hungaiy 
in  1692,  the  disposition  was  to  exaggerate  the  successes  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  that  also,  in  the  words  of  The  Englisk  Cyclopedia  (article 
Abbas  the  Great),  '^  The  year  1690  was  distinguished  by  victories  in 
Gilan  and  Aserbijan  over  the  Turks."  Of  course,  after  1605,  such 
an  allusion,  if  made  in  1691,  could  not  fail  to  be  intensified.  But 
that  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  such  an  argument  surprises 
me. 

Finally  Fleay  calls  the  attention  of  Fumess  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
thirty  plays  in  the  list  a.  d.  1626,  in  which  the  Jud  von  Venedig 
occurs,  ten  have  not  been  even  conjecturally  traced,  but  that  the  other 
twenty  have  been  with  great  probability  identified  by  him  with  Eng- 
lish plays,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  of  those  twenty  can  the  date  of 
production  in  England  be  proved  to  be  later  than  1691.  (See  lif^ 
pp.  308-311  and  especially  Ward,  p.  cxxxii.)    He  now  wishes  to  add 
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to  what  he  has  said  before  that  The  Venetian  Comedy  is  not,  but 
that  the  Prenck  Doctor,  acted  (but  without  the  mark  n.  e.y  ue,,  new 
enterlude)  at  the  Bose  by  the  AdmiraPs  men,  Oct.  19, 1694,  prob- 
ably is  the  same  play  as  the  Jew  of  Venice  and  the  Jud  von  Venedig. 
He  does  not  believe  that  Shakespeare's  play  was  ever  called  the  Jew 
of  Venice^  but  thinks  that  Koberts  inserted  this  title  in  his  unau- 
thorized application  for  leave  to  print  the  book,  with  the  intention 
of  misleading  the  licensers  into  a  belief  that  it  was  Dekker's  old 
play  that  was  in  question. 

In  summing  up  I  b^  to  testify  that  I  believe  that  Fumess  has 
been  led  to  an  entire  misconception  of  Fleay's  views  through  the 
incorrigible  habit  which  possesses  Fleay  of  not  giving  references  to 
authorities  on  minor  points,  and  especially  to  places  where  he  has. 
located  the  same  questions  elsewhere.  If  anything  could  cure  him  of 
this  it  would  be  his  deep  respect  for  Fumess,  and  his  great  regret  that 
he  should  by  any  fault  of  his  have  misguided  him  into  sc  indefensible 
a  position.  Fumess  (p.  277)  expresses  his  opinion  so  strongly  that 
all  such  investigations  are  ^^  barren,"  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  at 
his  not  working  out  his  results  with  the  same  calm,  steady  persever- 
ance which  he  has  given  to  his  .^E^schylus  double-time  theory.  Fleay 
evidently  believes  that  the  order  of  a  poet's  works  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  be  criticised,  and  that  the 
determination  of  the  order  is  fmitful  in  the  highest  degree :  he  also 
believes  Wilson's  double  time  to  be  a  fruitless  delusion.  Blessed  is 
he  that  need  only  write  on  things  in  which  he  tak^  a  vital  interest. 


A  LIFE  OF  W0L8EY  BY  HIS  GENTLEMAN    U8HEE. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Wolsey  would  be  open  to  everybody  who 
chose  to  make  inquiry,  subject  to  there  being  a  large  admixture  of 
falsehood.  The  writer  has  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  "Wolsey, 
Cardinal,  etc.,  written  by  one  of  his  own  Servants,  being  his  Gentle- 
man Usher."    The  date  is  1667,  but  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  published 
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evideDtly  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  this  is  written  from  direct 
communication  with  the  Cardinal^  and  not  at  second-hand^  what  he 
writes  would  be  a  very  usefiil  sedative  in  reading  the  stories  told  of 
many  poets.    He  says:— 

'^  They  spread  abroad  innumerable  lyes,  without  either  shame  or 
honesty ;  which  prima  faxne  sheweth  forth  a  visage  of  truth,  as  though 
it  were  an  absolute  verity,  though  indeed  nothing  less/'  eta     Again  :— 

'^  I  have  heard,  and  also  seen  set  forth  in  divers  printed  books,  some 
untrue  imaginations,  after  the  death  of  divers  persons  (who  in  their 
lives,  were  in  great  estimation)  invented  rather  to  bring  their  honest 
names  in  question,  than  otherwise/' 

All  great  names  are  liable  to  have  garbage  cast  at  them.  Thus 
Dryden,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  know  better,  sajrs  in  his' 
Life  of  Virgil: — 

"  Homer  is  said  to  be  base-born,  so  is  Virgil.  The  former  to  have 
been  born  in  the  open  air,  in  a  ditch,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  so 
the  latter."  There  are  various  other  incidents  related.  Considering 
various  places  are  assigned  as  the  birthplace  of  ^'  the  former,"  and  that 
some  hold  he  was  never  bom  at  all,  this  is  rather  strong  food,  and 
might  help  those  Baconians  who  are  in  search  for  facts  for  a  Life  of 
Shakespeare. 

No  doubt  thei^  are  statements,  copied  from  one  to  another,  that 
Shakespeare's  father  was  a  butcher;  but  is  there  any  real  evidence  of 
this?  It  is  also  said  Wolsey's  father  was  a  butcher.  The  Grentleman 
Usher  makes  no  mention  of  this.    He  says : — 

^^  Truth  is,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  an  honest  poor  man's  son  in  the 
town  of  Ipswich  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  apd  there  bom,  who  being 
but  a  child  was  very  apt  to  learn,  wherefore  by  means  of  his  parents, 
and  other  hia  good  friends,  he  was  maintained  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  in  a  short  time  he  prospered  so  well,  that  in  a  small 
time  (as  he  told  me  with  his  own  mouth)  he  was  made  Batdielour  of 
Arts,  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  most  commonly 
called  the  Boy  Batchelour." 

The  fall  of  the  Cardinal  is  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Anne 
Bullen  and  her  partisans. 

Bermondaejfy  England.  Gsobge  GrOUiJ). 


Sts.le5P^^i*^  Soci^K^5- 


Soch  a  holy  witch 
That  he  enchants  societies  into  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his.  C^/mbelinet  I,  v1,  100. 


Clifton  Shaksperb  Society.— Bristol,  England,  Session  1887- 
'88,  October  1. — Mr.  John  Taylor,  President,  in  the  chair. — At  this 
meeting,  the  first  of  the  thirteenth  session,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  outgoing 
President,  gave  an  address  on  '^  The  Positive  Evidence  that  Shak- 
spere  wrote  his  own  Plays."  Mr.  Taylor  reviewed  the  contemporaiy 
alllusions  to  Shakspere,  beginning  with  Greene  and  Chettle,  and 
others,  going  on  to  Meres  in  1698,  and  to  many  in  the  Reign  of 
James  I.  With  reference  to  the  allied  authorship  of  Bacon,  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  ^' Novum  Organum"  could 
have  written  Tke  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Bacon's  genius  was  ana- 
lytic; Shakspere's  was  synthetic.  Commentators  agree  that  the  author 
of  the  plays  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language.  Bacon's 
writings  are  saturated  with  Greek  learning.  The  classical  errors  of 
name  and  characteristic  which  exist  in  the  plays  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Bacon.  The  first  collected  edition  of  the  plays  was 
published  seven  years  after  Shakspere's  death  by  H!eminge  and  Con- 
dell,  his  personal  friends,  whose  expressions  in  the  dedication  are  so 
genuine  that  they  must  be  accepted  as  trustworthy,  and  the  idea  of 
fraud  must  be  completely  set  aside.  Much  other  contemporaiy  evi- 
dence was  brought  forward,  all  regarding  Shakspere  as  the  unques- 
tioned author  of  the  plays.  The  parallelisms  by  which  Mrs.  Heniy 
Pott  seeks  to  support  the  theory  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause,  so 
weak  and  strained  are  they.  Many  of  these  were  cited  in  detail, 
and  the  Warwickshire  allusions  in  the  plays  brought  forward. — 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Spencer  was  elected  President  for  the  session. 
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Oct.  2^:  Mrs.  C.  I.  Spencer,  President,  in  the  ohair. — The  Taming' 
of  the  Shrew  was  the  play  for  consideration.  A  paper  by  Miss  Louisa 
Mary  Da  vies  was  read,  entitled  "A  Ten  Minutes'  Twitter  on  Two 
Tender  Topics.^'  Miss  Davies  thought  Katharina  had  been  un&irly . 
dealt  with  by  author  and  critic  Her  temperament  had  been  mis- 
judged by  the  terms  applied  to  her  from  the  beginning.  She  suf- 
fered from  contact  with  her  sister's  lymphatic  mood.  A  supei'hu- 
man  meekness  places  ordinary  mortals  at  a  horrible  disadvantage. 
No  lady  of  birth  and  education  could  patiently  submit  to  such  a 
wooing  as  that  with  which  Petruchio  opens  his  suit;  and  the  sys^ 
tematio  course  of  insult,  mockery,  and  starvation  to  which  he  after- 
wards subjects  her  would  not  in  real  life  attain  the  result  given  in 
the  play,  for  since  the  world  began  no  man  ever  won  his  wife's 
loving  submission  by  treating  her  like  a  dangerous  wild  beast. — 
Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel's  "Time  Anal)rsis"  of  the  play  was  read,  and 
also  a  part  of  ^Mr.  Albert  R.  Frey's  recent  paper  on  ITie  Taming  of 
a  Shrew  and  7%«  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  (Shakespeabiana,  June, 
1887.) 

Nov.  ^6:  Mrs.  C.  I.  Spencer,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Walter 
Strachan  read  a  paper  on  "Some  of  the  'Humours'  in  Every  Man 
in  HU  Humour"  singling  out  for  comment  the  following  foibles  of 
his  day  which  Jonson  intended  to  satirise:  bombastic  language, 
affected  oaths,  tobacco-smoking,  the  sport  of  hawking  carried  to 
excess,  extravagance  in  dress.  Some  of  these  failings  remain.  One 
not  even  a  royal  tractate  could  extinguish.  As  one  reads  this  comedy 
one  feels  that  twa  and  a  half  centuries  have  changed  human  nature 
but  little.  Some  of  the  follies  of  1616  have  their  counterparts  in 
1887  in  a  greater  or  it  may  be  in  a  less  d^ree.  May  we  hope 
that  we  possess  painters  like  "Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  who  will  depict 
the  follies  of  their  contemporaries,  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions, as  well  as  he  has  done ! 

Dec.  17 :  Mr.  John  Williams  in  the  chair. — A  communication  from 
the  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon  was  read,  asking  for  funds  towards 
the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  Shakspere's  church,  and  saying 
they  must  now  largely  depend  upon  contributions  from  outsiders,  as 
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all  the  local  available  money  had  been  collected.  Mr.  S.  E.  Bengough 
gave  a  communication  upon  ^^Some  Baconianisms  in  7%e  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  bringing  forward  as  evidence  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  1623  edition,  through  events  which  had  happened  to 
.Bacon  after  1602,  the  date  of  the  first  sketch  of  the  play.  Many 
of  the  instances  from  the  Promus  were  also  cited  and  commented  on. 

Jan.  S8,  1888:  Mr,  J.  H.  Tucker  in  the  chair. — TlwrnaSj  Lord 
Cromwell  was  the  play  for  consideration.  The  Secretary  read  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  Simpson's  paper  on  "  The  Political  Use  of  the  Stage 
in  Shakspere's  Time"  {Transaxstions  of  New  Shakspere  Society,  1874, 
Part  II).  This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  mainly  on 
the  historical  incidents  of  the  play. 

Feb,  iBS :  Mr.  J.  H.  Tucker  in  the  chair. — A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mills  was  read,  which  consisted  of  "  A  Review  of  Mr.  W.  Watkiss 
Lloyd's  ^Edition  of  ifucA  Ado  About  Nothing.^'  Mr.  Lloyd's  edition 
is  described  as  being  ^'  now  first  published  in  fully  recovered  metrical 
form,"  and  no  part  of  it  is  printed  as  prose.  Mr.  Mills  said  that  the 
book  under  review  was  another  instance,  in  addition  to  many  which 
he  named,  of  the  craving  of  this  age  for  sensation  and  paradox.  Mr. 
Lloyd  says,  *'  The  distinctive  and  original  feature  of  the  projected, 
and  indeed  prepared,  edition  of  Shakspere,  of  which  this  play  is  a 
specimen,  is  the  recovery  and  exhibition  of  the  proper  character  of  the 
8i)eeches  hitherto  uniformly  printed  for  pure  prose,  as  being  in  truth 
metriSil — composed  by  the  poet  in  a  very  definite  form  of  blank 
verse."  This  is  asserted,  but  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  argu- 
ment is  brought  forward  to  support  it.  Until  these  passages  came 
upon  Mr.  Lloyd,  no  ear  was  ever  fine  enough  to  catch  this  "  very  defi- 
nite form  "  of  metre.  The  metce  in  question  is  quite  superior  to  rules, 
which  are  what  Mr.  Lloyd  calls  "  pedantic  notions  respecting  versifi- 
cation"; and  yet,  with  a  blind  inconsistency,  he  says  that  only  "an 
ear  for  systematic  metre  "  can  discover  this  wildly  irregular  and  totally 
unsystematic  verse.  Acc(5rding  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  lines  may  consist 
of  feet  with  "  three,  four,  or  even  more  syllables,"  and  the  only  essen- 
.tial  is  that  five  of  these  syllables  shall  be  accented.  Yet  no  hint  is 
given  where  these  accents  are  to  be  placed  in  the  most  extraordinary 
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lines  which  Mr.  Lloyd  prints  as  verse.  Not  only  is  the  ordinary 
reader  unable  to  perceive  these  metrical  lines,  but  poets  from  Pope  to 
Tennyson,  who  have  been  Shakspere  students,  have  all  missed  that 
which  so  forcibly  strikes  Mr.  Lloyd's  ear.  Mr.  Mills  gave  some  pas- 
sages haphazard  from  "Quentin  Durward"  and  ^' Bleak  House,*' 
which  oould  easily  be  turned  into  "Lloydian"  verse.  If  the  question 
as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  metre  is  to  be  settled  by  each  individual 
^Sear,"  without  intelligible  rules,  then  the  distin^ition  between  prose 
aqd  verse  must  be  utterly  and  forever  abandoned ;  for  there  is  not  one  > 
single  prose  work  in  this  or  any  other  tongue  that  may  not  be  printed 
and  read  as  genuine  poetry.  Mr.  Mills  then,  in  detail,  showed  that 
tjie  metrical  license  allowable  in  Latin  comedy,  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd, 
at  considerable  length,  directs  attention,  lies  utterly  outside  the  ques- 
tion at  issue. — Mr.  Walter  Strachan  read  a  paper  on  "  Benedick,'* 
saying  that  the  character  had  been  subject  to  much  misconception. 
Benedick  was  not  a  captious,  sneering,  cynical  detractor  of,  and  disbe- 
liever in,  what  is  good  in  human  nature ;  but  an  honourable,  kind- 
hearted,  talented  gentleman,  who  used  his  wit  and  his  sarcasm  to  con- 
ceal his  real  thoughts  and  feelings. — Mr.  G.  Munro  Smith  read  a 
paper  on  "Don  Pedro,"  who  is  an  interesting  study,  as  showing,  to 
some  extent,  Shakspere's  method  of  working ;  for  he  never  "  shirks  " 
his  characters,  but,  having  the  man  in  his  mind's  eye,  he  allows  his 
qualities  to  appear  without  the  least  attempt  to  hid^  either  the  ^ood  or 
the  bad.  He  does  not  present  a  batch  of  certain  qualities.  Don 
Pedro  belongs  to  the  class  of  disagreeable  men.  BUs  sayings  are  fre- 
quently in  bad  taste,  he  is  constantly  showing  his  good  opinion  of 
himself,  and  his  manners  generally  are  nearly  as  bad  as  they  can  be. 
He  is  a  man  spoilt  by  his  social  position  as  prince,  and  Shakspere 
very  consistently  draws  him. — A  paper  by  Miss  Louisa  Mary  Davies 
was  read,  entitled  "  The  Love- Affairs  of  a  Wax-Doll."  The  paral- 
lelism between  Charles  Kingsley's  description  of  a  doll  and  Shak- 
spere's  description  of  Hero  is  so  close  that  it  cannot  escape  observation. 
In  connection  with  the  episode  at  the  masked  ball,  she  tranquilly  sub- 
mits to  a  course  of  proceeding  we  can  scarcely  follow,  even  in  imagi* 
nation,  so  lowering  does  it  seem  to  girlish  dignity.     This  goes  far  to 
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warrant  Clandio  and  the  others  in  crediting  the  slander  which  is  after- 
wards alleged  against  her.  The  extreme  weakness  of  her  nature  is 
farther  shown  by  the  imbecile  way  in  which  she  meets  the  attack  of  . 
Claadio  in  the  church.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  quite  right  that  she 
should  have  suffered  so  much  for  this  weakness,  and  at  last  be  handed 
over  to  an  unstable,  mistrustful,  cowardly,  coarse-minded  bully. 


Miscell^iiny. 


To  knit  again 
This  scattered  corn  Into  one  mntaal  sheaf. 

^TUua  AndronieuM,  V,  111,  70. 


Charcot  on  Shakespeare^s  Knowledge  of  Somnambulism. 
— Professor  Charcot,  who  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  greatest  living 
8i>ecialist  on  hypnotism  and  kindred  nervous  affections,  delivering  a  ^ 
clinical  lecture  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  Paris,  as  reported  in  the  Medical 
News  of  March  24th,  gave  the  circle  of  students  about  him  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  the  patient  before  them  which,  with  its  references 
to  Shakespeare's  deep  observation  of  somnambulism  probably  needs 
no  excuse  to  be  cited  somewhat  fully  here,  as  follows  :-r 

Gentlemen  :  You  have  before  you  to-day  the  patient  whom  you  saw  three 
months  ago ;  his  history,  a  very  interesting  one,  is  as  follows : 

Man,  thirty-seven  years,  porter  by  occupation.  In  March,  1887,  he  leaves 
his  home  at  8  a.m.,  sufl'ering  from  headache,  to  carry  a  parcel  to  one  of  his 
master's  customers,  living  about  two  miles  from  his  home.  He  takes  a 
car,  and  stops  exactly  before  the  person's  house,  and  even  remarks  that 

the  person  has  her  address  written  on  the  door,  but  did  not  go  in 

From  this  moment  his  remembrance  disappears,  he  is  absolutely  in  the 
dark.  After  having  reached  the  house,  the  next  foot  he  recollects  faintly 
is  that  he  was  about  four  miles  from  the  last  place,  where  he  had  no  busi- 
ness ;  the  next  recollection  he  has,  is  that  he  found  himself  on  a  bridge, 
about  two  miles  away  from  the  last  place.  Bemark,  he  thinks,  he  found 
himself  there,  but  he  is  not  certain.  This  is  interesting  to  note,  for  the 
disease  we  think  that  man  is  suffering  from,  presents  as  a  principal  symp- 
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torn,  amnesia.  But  this  amnesia  may  not  be  complete,  and  certain  vague 
remembrances  might  appear  here  and  there. 

From  the  moment  the  patient  found  himself  on  the  bridge  he  waiked 
continuously*  until  he  awakened  four  miles  from  that  place,  at  10  p.m.  ; 
that  is,  he  probably  walked  fourteen  hours.  He  must  have  conducted 
himselfatf  youand  I;  but  he  was  not  the  less  irresponsible  and  uncon- 
scious ;  and  the  only  points  that  he  remembers  during  these  fourteen  hours 
are,  that  he  was  four  miles  away  from  his  first  place  of  business,  then  on  a 
bridge,  and  finally  awakening  in  another  part  of  the  city  at  10  p.m.,  where 
he  found  himself  exhausted,  and  his  boots  all  worn.  He  does  not  remem- 
ber having  taking  breakfast,  or  having  spent  any  money.  After  having 
awakened,  he  went  home  quietly,  and  when  he  reached  his  home  he 
found  himself  covered  with  dust,  but  no  trace  of  having  fallen.  The  next 
day  he  did  not  feel  overfatigued. 

From  the  15th  of  March  to  the  30th  of  July  he  worked  steadily.  On  that 
day  he  was  ordered  to  take  a  parcel  to  a  customer.  He  took  a  car,  and 
delivered  perfectly  well  wliat  he  was  charged  to  do.  He  then,  being  very 
near  the  place  where  the  *'  900  feet  Eifl'el  Tower"  is  being  built,  thought 
he  would  go  and  see  the  works.  He  remembers  to  have  seen  the  statue  of 
the  tower,  but  from  that  moment  he  is  again  plunged  in  the  dark.  He 
remained  two  days  and  two  nights  without  knowing  what  he  did  during 
that  time ;  he  finally  threw  himself  into  the  river  Seine,  and  awakened  at 
that  moment.  During  his  sleep  he  bought  a  few  cents  worth  of  tobaoooi 
entered  a  railroad  station,  took  a  ticket  for  Berry,  deposited  his  money, 
took  his  change,  received  the  ticket,  and  went  into  the  train.  While  the 
train  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  river,  he  threw  himself  into  thd  water. 

A  strange  incident  is  the  fact  that  his  watch  was  at  the  correct  time 
when  he  came  to  himself;  he  did  not  forget  to  wind  it  during  this  uncon- 
scious state.  It  is  true,  the  same  will  occur  to  us.  I  often,  when  I  retire, 
try  to  wind  my  watch  over  again,  forgetting  that  I  have  already  done  it ; 
he  must  have  done  it  in  a  mechanical  aud  unconscious  way.  .  . 

We  find  here  a  pathological  phenomenon  which  deserves  to  be  discussed. 
I  have  often  asked  .myself  what  this  singular  state  of  unconsciousness 
could  be,  which  would  occasionally  strike  this  person  for  hours,  or  even 
days.  If  we  could  prevent  this  map  from  going  about  cities  without  any 
object  in  view,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  him.  I  have  thought,  and 
will  try  to  justify  it,  that  the  affection  from  which  he  sufifers  is  of  epileptie 
origin  ;  it  is  the  ambulatory  form  of  automatism,  an  expression  which  I 
use  to  characterize  this  situation  of  walking  automatically,  without  any 
external  appearance  indicating  this  automatism.  .  .  You  will  find  many 
descriptions  of  this  phenomenon  in  different  works.  If  you  want  to  read 
something  interesting  in  this  respect,  I  recommend  you  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  London,  on  the  subject  of  ambulatory  automatic  fits,  not 
accompanied  by  emotions,  anger,  or  violence,  and  which  have  such  an 
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analogy  to  the  phenomenon  of  natural  somnambulism,  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  difference  in  the  symptoms  can  be  established  between 
these  two  groups  of  natural  somnambulism  and  comitial  somnambulism.  .  • 
You  know  that  in  Madbeth^  there  is  a  very  deep  observation  of  somnambu* 
lism.  The  physician  who  is  present,  seeing  Lady  Macbeth  rise  and  begin 
her  sonmambulic  acts,  addresses  himself  to  the  other  persons  on  the  staget 
and  cries  out,  ''See,  her  eyes  are  open  ! ''  This  is  the  great  question  to 
know,  whether  the  eyes  are  opened  or  closed  in  somnambulism.  Our  man 
must  have  had  his  eyes  open,  for  he  spoke,  to  his  employer  and  also  took  a 
railroad  ticket.  .  .  But  you  will  say.  Is  it  epileptic  ;  is  it  not  natural  som- 
nambulism? There  are  clinical  differences,  but  there  is  a  resemblance  in 
the  form.    ... 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  was  mentioning  a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  very  deep  observer  in  medical  subjects  as  in  many 
other  questions.  He  has  given  the  same  definition  of  natural  somnambu- 
lism as  Joseph  jFranck.  This  meeting  of  the  poet  and  medical  man  is  a 
curious  one. 

Shakespeare  says,  in  Macbeth,  to  define  the  state  of  Lady  Macbeth  : 

'*  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive  at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep, 
and  do  the  effects  of  watching." 

What  does  Jeseph  Franck,  the  physician,  say  ? 

*'  Somnambulism  is  a  perturbation  of  nature  in  which  the  patient  has  all 
the  appearances  of  sleep,  and  yet  does  all  the  acts  which  are  done  when 
awake."  .  •  Shakespeare,  in  9kM(id>eih  scene,  says  :  '*  Her  eyes  are  open." 
It  is  a  very  interesting  observation,  coming  from  a  writer  who  is  not  a 
medical  fhan ;  one  might  think  he  intended  giving  to  the  nosologists  a 
lesson  in  pathology.  He  observed  one  of  the  prinoipal  symptoms  of  som- 
nambulism, after  giving  a  definition  exactly  similar  to  the  one  of  Franck. 

The  somnambulist  patient  has  his  dream,  his  idea,  he  will  do  it,  and  will 
omit  all  which  is  not  in  his  programme.  If  you  place  yourself  before  a 
patient  in  somnambulism,  he  will  pass  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  you,  not 
paying  any  attention  to  you,  who  are  not  present  in  his  dream.  It  is  said 
that  Stuart  Mill,  while  thinking  of  some  philosophical  subject,  would  often 
forget  himself  in  the  streets  of  London,  not  seeing  the  persons  going  by, 
absolutely  a  stranger  to  the  outside  world,  and  yet  walking  in  a  very 
natural  manner ;  during  that  time  he  belonged  absolutely  to  his  mental 
edu<iation.  It  is  a  singular  faculty  not  to  see  what  does  not  interest  you. 
And  yet,  if  we  examine  ourselves,  we  find  that  not  one  of  us  has  not  gone 
up  a  stairs,  arrived  at  a  door,  opened  it,  thinking  of  an  entirely  different 
subject.  So  it  has  been  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  our  days, 
we  do  not  see  our  diseases,  we  are  unable  to  see  them.  All  the  physicians 
have  walked  in  the  midst  of  locomotor  ataxia  down  to  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury  without  seeing  it ;  they  have  not  seen  multiple  sclerosis  ;  five  years 
kgo,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  hystero-traumatic  paralysis. 
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To  oome  back  to  the  patient  before  you,  to  jostify  the  diagnosis  in  these 
oases  is  always  a  difficult  matter,  on  account  of  our  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  disease.  .  .  The  history  of  his  family  is  a  good  one;  no  traces  of 
nervous  disturbance  can  be  found.  When  a  child  he  had  no  convulsions. 
.  .  I  think  after  all  the  considerations  I  have  unfolded  to  you,  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  particularly  remarkable  case  of  comitial  disease,  or 
ambulatory  automatism.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  an  afi'ection 
of  this  kind  with  such  clearly  pronounced  symptoms,  you  will  find  no 
more  interesting  ones  in  youc  nosological  descriptions.  This  man  will 
continue  his  treatment,  as  he  has  done  up  to  now.  He  will  take  75  grains 
of  bromide  a  day  for  a  week,  and  then  80  grains  for  a  week,  the  105  grains 
the  third  week,  and  then  over  again  ;  and  he  will  report  in  three  months 
from  to-day. 

Elizabethan  Booksellers. — ^Under  the  title  "Bacon's  Book- 
sellers," which  more  properly  designates  the  subject  of  the  article,  the 
London  Puhlishera^  Circular  of  May  15th  gives  a  good  deal  of  out- 
t>f-the-way  information  of  general  Elizabethan  as  well  as  of  special 
Baconian  interest,  as  follows : — 

The  imprint  of  a  book  is  almost  invariably  an  important  and  frequently 
an  accurate  guarantee  of  merit,  and  not  only  is  this  the  case  at  the  present 
moment,  but  something  very  analogous  existed  in  times  which  have  long 
since  become  merged  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past.  In  writing  the 
literary  account  of  a  particular  person  or  epoch,  historians,  almost  without 
an  exception,  pass  over  in  silence  the  part  which  booksellers  played,  and 
apparently  consider  it  not  only  as  beneath  notice  but  as  altogether  super- 
fluous. The  essentially  interwoven  connection  between  bookselling  and 
authorship  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  in  these  i>age8,  that  it  were  per- 
haps a  matter  of  supererogation  to  go  over  the  ground  again. 

In  1597,  Humfrey  Hooper,  whose  shop  was  at  the  **blacke  Beare  in 
Chauncery  Lane,"  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  Baoon^a  Essays,  There 
were  only  ten  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  extremely  quaint  volume  of  thir- 
ty-two leaves  (excepting  the  title-page  and  dedication).  **  To  labour  the 
stale  of  them,"  observes  Bacon  in  the  address  to  liis  brother,  "had  bin 
troublesome,  and  subject  to  interpretation ;  to  let  them  passe  had  beene  to 
adueture  the  wrong  the  mought  receiue  by  vntrue  c^ppies,  or  by  some 
garnishment,  which  it  mought  please  any  that  should  set  them  forth  to 
bestow  upon  them."  The  second  edition  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
and,  like  the  first,  it  bore  the  imprint  of  Hooper,  who,  from  the  very  few 
examples  of  his  publications  now  existing,  we  may  assume  was  a  young 
publisher  whom  Bacon  wished  to  assist.  In  1596  he  had  published  Dr. 
John  Wood's  Praoticce  MedieincR.    Editions  of  the  JBssays  followed  upon 
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one  another  with  comparative  rapidity,  at  least  one  appearing  in  1604  and 
another  in  1006,  and  then  again  in  1612  and  1624.  Spedding  doubted 
whether  Bacon  had  anything  to  do  with  either  of  the  iesues  of  1598,  1604, 
and  1606,  which  are  said  to  be  merely  reprints  without  additions  or  altera- 
tions, except  some  changes  in  the  spelling  and  the  substitution  of  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Meditationes  Sacrce  from  the  original  Latin. 
Whether  John  Beale's  Issue  of  1606  was  authorised  or  not  we  have  no 
means  of  determining,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Isaac  Jaggard  published 
pirated  editions  in  1606, 1612,  and  1624.  Jaggard's  shop  was  at  the  sign  of 
the  '*  Hand  and  Starre,  near  Temple  Bar,  Fleet  Street,"  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a^ntury  there  were  few  more  prolific  booksellers  than  he.  His  publi- 
cations include  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall  (1602),  Fairfax's  translation  of 
Qodfrey  of  BuUdigne  (1600),  the  first  volume  of  an  English  version  of 
Boccacio,  and  the  famous  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  (1623).  In  the  last 
instance  Blount,  another  bookseller,  divided  the  undertaking,  and  in  most 
other  cases  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  were  shared  by  friendly  rivals. 
The  first  and  only  complete  edition  of  the  EsBaya  published  in  Bacon's 
lifetime  was  printed  by  Hanna  Barret  and  John  Whittaker  (1625),  whose 
shop  was  at  the  sign  of  the  King's  Head  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Hanna 
Barret  was  probably  the  widow  of  William  Barret,  who  published  several 
work»— notably  the  productions  of  Montaigne,  Bishop  Hall,  Sandys,  and 
Bacon-— between  the  years  1608  and  1624.  Hanna  Barret  either  retired 
from  business  or  died  in  1H25,  for  we  do  not  after  that  date  meet  with  any 
examples  of  her  publications. 

"  A  Briefe  Discourse,  touching  the  Happie  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  "  (1603),  was  printed  for  Foellx  Norton,  whose  shop 
was  **  at  the  slgne  of  the  Parot "  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  were  alsa 
to  be  sold  by  William  Apeley.  Apsley  published  books  between  1599  and 
1630,  including  the  productions  of  Decker,  Casaubon,  Chapman,  and  Shake- 
speare. The  year  1604  saw  two  more  l)ooks  of  Bacon  brougiit  forth,  each 
by  a  different  bookseller.  First,  %h^  ''  Certain  Conslderatioas  touching  the 
better  pacification  and  edification  of  the  Church  of  England,"  bore  the 
imprimatur  of  Heorie  Tomes— surely  an  apx>ropriate  surname  for  a  book- 
seller!—and  secondly,  **Sir  Francis  Bacon  :  his  Apologie,"  was  entrusted 
to  Matthew  Lownes, whose  shop  was  situated  in  that  happy  hunting-ground 
of  booksellers,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  first  edition  of  the  former  book 
Is  described  as  excessively  rare ;  and  of  Henry  Tomes  nothing  more  is 
known  than  that  his  shop  was  **over  against  Graies  Inne  Gate,  in  Hoi- 
bume,"  and  that  he  published  some  books  between  1604  and  1607,  the  most 
Interesting  and  curious  of  which  is,  perhaps,  *^The  Commendation  of 
Cocks  and  Cock-fighting,  wherein  is  shewn  that  cock-fighting  was  before 
the  coming  of  Christ"  (black  letter,  1607).  Matthew  Lownes  sold  many 
books,  often  in  conjunction  with  Isaac  Jaggard,  from  1696  to  1625;  he  was. 
the  son  of  Hugh  Lownes  of  Rode,  in  Astbury,  Cheshire,  and  was  bom 
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about  1568.  He  died  probably  in  1625,  in  which  year  his  widow  gave  £10 
io  the  Stationers'  Company  as  a  remembrance  of  the  departed  Matthew. 

The  Advancement  of  Learning^  or,  as  it  was  first  called,  **  The  Twoo 
Bookes  of  Francis  Bacon,  of  the  proficiencie  and  advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, divine  and  humane/'  1605,  was  also  printed  for  Tomes.  The  first  part 
•consists  of  45  leaves,  and  the  second  of  118 ;  as  was  then  sometimes  the 
custom,  each  leaf  had  only  one  number  instead  of  two  as  at  the  present 
time.  An  edition  of  this  book  Was  printed  in  1629  for  W.  Washington, 
Bnd  another  in  1633  for  T.  Huggins,  of  Oxford,  neither  of  whom  was  par- 
ticularly noted  as  a  bookseller. 

.  De  Sapieniia  Veterum^  better  known  as  the  **  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  " 
(1609),  a  very  carefully  and  beautifully  printed  little  duodecimo,  was  pro- 
duced by  Bobert  Barker,  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  His  Mij^^y'^ 
printer,  who  was  granted,  on  July  19, 1603,  a  special  license  for  printing 
all  statutes,  and  who,  moreover,  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  printers.  A 
translation  of  De  Sapientia  Veterum  was  printed  in  1619  for  John  Bill, 
who,  from  1604  to  1630,  had  something  more  or  less  to  do  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  books,  and  whose  assigns  continued  in  business  until  1642.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  John  Bill  was  the  <*  sponsor  "  of  Bacon's  greatest  work,  viz., 
the  InstaurctHo  Magna^  which  appeared  in  folio  during  1620.  This  book 
embodied  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  philosophy,  and,  as  the  Novum 
Organum  is  but  one  part  of  a  stupendous  whole,  and  is  therefore  only  a  fra|^ 
meut,  yet  it  is  the  most  carefully  written  of  all  Bacon's  philosophical 
works.  In  1622,  the  Matoria  Fen^omm— the  first  published  part  of  the 
HUtoria  Naturalia,  which  was  to  be  the  tbird  division  of  the  Inatauratio 
— was  printed  for  Matthew  Lownes  and  William  'Barret ;  and  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Siatoria  Vitce  et  Mortis  was  printed  for  Lownes  solely,  to 
both  of  whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  History  of  the  Meign 
•of  Henry  VII  was  another  of  Bacon's  works  that  came  out  in  1622,  in 
^olio,  and  this,  like  the  HMoria  Ventorum^  was  printed  for  Lownes  and 
William  Barret.  i 

Bacon's  Dranslation  of  eertaine  Psalmes  into  English  Verse,  a  quarto  of 
22  pages,  or  11  leaves,  and  dedicated  to  Herbert,  of  "  The  Temple"  fame, 
Appeared  during  the  year  1625,  under  the  auspices  of  Hanna  Barret  and 
Bichard  Whittaker,  as  did  also,  in  the  same  year,  the  *' Apophthegmes, 
new  and  old." 

William  Lee,  of  the  Turk's  Head,  Fleet  Street,  appears  to  have  obtained 
the  right  of  publishing  Sylva  Sylvarum  in  perpetuity,  for  not  only  does  the 
first  edition  (1627)  bear  his  name,  but  the  fifth  of  1639,  and  the  seventh  of 
1658.  In  1629  appeared  the  Advertisement  Touching  an  Holy  Warre,  which, 
although  written  seven  years  previously,  came  forth  with  the  name  of 
Hmnphrey  Bobinson ;  and  the  next  year  the  "  Assigns  of  John  More^ 
Esq.,"  published  The  Elements  of  Common  Law.  Bobinson,  whose  shop 
was  at  the  *'Signe  of  the  Three  Pidgeons,  in  PauPs  Churchyard,"  issued, 
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inter  alia,  the  first  edition  of  Milton's  Comua  in  1637,  under  the  somewhat 
windy  title  of  '*  A  Maske,  presented  at  LudloWe  Castle,  on  Michaelmas 
night,  before  the  Bight  Honourable  John,  Earle  of  Bridgewater,  Viscount 
Brackley,  Lord  President  of  Wales,  and  one  of  His  Majesties  most  Hon-* 
ourable  Privie  Counsell."  Thirty-four  years  after  this— i.6.,  in  1671 — 
'*  Young  Mr.  Bobinson  gave  £10  to  the  Company  of  Stationers  to  be 
bestowed  on  a  piece  of  plate  in  memory  of  his  father.  A  silver  tankard 
was  purchased,  weight  34  ounces  10  pennyweights."  That  Bacon's  Ule- 
merits  of  Common  Law  should  be  published  by  John  More,  or  rather  by 
his  assigns,  is  only  right  and  proper,  for  on  March  2,  1642,  the  ''  Patent 
first  granted  to  Bichard  Tottle  ^*  was  on  or  about  that  date  *'  confirmed  ta 
John  More,  for  the  sole  printing  of  all  law  books  whatsoever,  prohibiting 
all  others  from  printing  them.''  In  1641  the  assigns  of  the  same  person 
printed  and  published  Bacon's  Oaaea  of  lYecuon,  which  was  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  shops  of  Matthew  Walbancke  and  William  Coke,  both  very 
minor  booksellers,  of  whom  scarcely  anything  is  known. 

Garrick's  Shakespeare  Commemoration. — Shortly  after  the 
erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Stratford-on-Avon  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  1768,  George  Alexander  Steevens,  the  well-known  critic,  and 
several  friends  spent  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel, 
when  Mr.  John  Payton,  the  landlord,  suggested  that  a  statue  of 
Shakespeare  ought  to  occupy  the  vacant  niche  on  the  north  front  of 
the  municipal  structure.  This  suggestion  found  favor,  and  Steevens,. 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  gala  to  commemorate  the 
unveiling,  communicated  the  scheme  to  David  Garrick,  and  asked  the 
great  actor  to  assist  in  promoting  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  poet's 
natal  day,  also  to  give  a  benefit  at  Drury-Lane  to  defray  the  expenses. 
Garrick  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  ultimately  a  correspondence 
ensued  between  the  Town  Council  and  Garrick,  whose  offers  gave  so> 
much  satisfaction,  that  on  May  6th,  1769,  Gkirrick  was  invited  to  the 
ancient  Warwickshire  borough,  and  the  freedom  of  the  place,  enclosed 
in  a  handsome  casket,  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  mulberry  tree 
taken  from  Shakespeare's  garden  at  New  Place,  was  formally  presented 
to  the  famous  tragedian  by  the  Mayor  of  Stratford.  Garrick  was 
likewise  unanimously  appointed  steward  of  the  festival,  which  took 
place  on  September  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1769.  A  monster  mar- 
quee, termed  Shakespeare's  Hall,  was  erected  afler  the  fashion  of  the 
Rotunda  at  Ranelagh  Gardens.    This  was  support^  by  a  colonnade 
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of  Corinthian  design,  ten  feet  from  the  sides;  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof  hung  a  chandelier  containing  800  oil  lamps.  The  other  decora- 
tions were  most  unique.  The  oratorio  of  '^  Judith ''  was  sung,  after 
which  a  masked  ball  took  place,  the  town  was  illuminated,  the  interest 
in  the  proceedings  being  augmented  by  the  recital  of  an  original  ode 
written  and  delivered  by  Garrick.  The  dramatic  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  a  comedy,  entitled  "  The  Stratford  Jubilee,"  written  by  Mr. 
Francis  Gentleman,  and  a  piece  termed  ^^  Scrubs'  Trip  to  the  Jubilee," 
the  prologue  being  spoken  by  Tom  Weston,  from  which  the  annexed 
couplets  will  show  that  though  there  were  many  thousands  present,  the 
«lerk  of  the  weather  contrived  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  procession 
entirely,  which  Weston,  in  subsequently  detailing  the  circumstances 
at  Drury-Lane,  affirmed — 

Would  have  been  a  fine  train  ^ 
But  could  not  move  forward  ^'  o'  la ''  for  the  rain. 
Such  tragical,  comical  folks  and  so  fine, 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  the  sua  didn't  shine, 
Since  ladies,  and  baronets,  aldermen,  squires, 
All  went  to  the  Jubilee,  full  of  desires. 
I  drank  too,  and  now  I  a  poet  may  be. 
From  a  charming  fine  cup  of  the  mulberry  tree. 

Thomas  King  delivered  Garrick's  prologue  to  Mr.  Gentleman's 
comedy  in  the  garb  of  a  waiter.  King  enjoyed  more  of  Garrick's 
friendship  than  any  other  actor,  and  retained  his  position  for  fifty-four 
years  as  a  comedian,  while  Tom  Weston  was  one  of  Dame  Nature's 
wonders,  being  endowed  with  marvellously  felicitous  gifts,  by  which 
he  threw  the  spectators  into  roars  of  laughter  without  discomposing  a 
muscle  of  his  features.  When  the  "  Trip  to  the  Jubilee ''  was  trans- 
planted to  Drury  Lane,  Weston  played  in  it  ninety-two  nights. 

The  procession  which  was  to  have  taken  place  was  marred  by  the 
<K)ntinual  downpour  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  day,  and  obliged 
crowds  of  visitants  to  stay  at  the  public-houses.  The  ode  given  by 
Garrick  was  as  follows : — 

Thou  soft-fiowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  strisam, 

Of  tilings  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakespeare  would  dream, 

The  fairies  by  moonlight  dance  round  his  green  bed 

For  hallowed  the  turf  is  which  pillowed  his  head. 
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The  love-Btricken  maiden,  the  aoftrslghing  swain, 
Here  rove  without  danger  and  sigh  without  pain, 
The  sweet  bud  of  beauty  no  blight  shall  e'er  dread, 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillowed  his  head. 

Here  youth  shall  be  fam'd  for  their  love  and  their  truth, 
And  cheerful  old  age  feel  the  spirit  of  youth ; 
For  the  raptures  of  fancy  there  poets  shall  tread, 
For  hallowed  the  turf  is  which  piliow'd  his  head. 

Flow  on  silver  Avon,  in  song  ever  flow. 
Be  the  swans  on  thy  waters  whiter  than  snow, 
Ever  full  be  thy  stream,  like  his  name  may  it  spread. 
And  the  turf  ever-hallowed  which  pillow'd  his  head. 

Gbrrick  was  also  presented  with  a  goblet  formed  from  the  same 
precious  wood  that  was  bought  by  Sharpe,  the  turner^  when  Gktstrell 
«oId  the  mulberry  trees  he  had  caused  to  be  hewn  down  at  New  Place. 
The  cup  was  filled  with  mulberry  wine,  of  which  the  actor  drank^  and 
then  spoke  the  lines  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion : — 

Behold,  this  fair  goblet 

(Oarrich  elevated  the  cup  as  he  spoke  above  his  head) 

'twas  carved  from  the  tree 
Which,  O  my  sweet  Shakespeare,  was  planted  by  thee. 

As  a  relic  I  kiss  it,  and  bow  at  the  shrine ;  ! 

What  comes  from  thy  hand  must  be  ever  divine.  \ 

All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree. 

Bend  to  thee,  blest  mulberry ; 

Matchless  was  he  who  planted  thee,  ' 

And  thou,  like  him,  immortal  shall  be. 

Ye  trees  of  the  forest  so  rampant  and  high,  ' 

Who  spread  wide  your  branches,  whose  heads  sweep  the  sky, 
Ye  curious  exotics,  whom  taste  has  brought  here. 
To  root  out  the  natives,  at  prices  so  dear. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree,  etc. 

The  oak  so  held  royal  is  Britain's  great  boast. 
Preserved  once  our  King,  and  will  always  our  coast. 

But  of  flr  we  make  ships,  we  have  thousands  that  fight  ' 

While  one,  only  one,  like  our  Shakespeare  can  write.  ; 

All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree,  etc. 


Let  Venus  delight  in  gay  myrtle  bowers, 
Pomona  in  fruit  trees,  and  Flora  in  flowers ; 
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The  garden  of  Shakespeare  all  fiineies  will  suit, 
With  the  sweetest  of  flowers  and  the  finest  of  fruit. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree,  etc. 

With  learning  and  knowledge  the  well-lettered  birch 
Supplies  law  and  physic  and  grace  for  the  church, 

But  law  and  the  Gkwpel  in  Shakespeare  we  find, 

And  he  gives  the  best  physic  for  body  and  mind. 

All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree,  etc. 

The  &me  of  the  patron  gives  fame  to  the  tree. 
From  him  and  his  merits  this  takes  a  degree ; 
Let  Phoebus  and  Bacchus  their  glories  resign. 
Our  tree  shall  surpass  both  the  laurel  and  vine. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree,  etc. 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare  outshines  one  bright  day, 
More  rapture  than  wine  to  the  heart  can  convey, 
So  the  tree  that  he  planted  by  making  his  own 
Has  the  laurel  and  bays  and  the  vine  all  in  one. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree,  etc. 

Then  ^ach  take  a  relic  of  this  hallow'd  tree. 
From  folly  and  fashion  a  charm  let  it  be ; 
Fill,  fill  to  the  planter  the  cup  to  thesbrim, 
To  honor  the  country,  do  honor  to  him. 
All  shall  yield  to  the  mulberry  tree,  etc. 

The  relics  from  Stratford  were  sold  by  auction  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Grarrick.  It  was  contemplated  to  hold  a  festival  yearly,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  support  the  movement  was  abandoned,  as  was  Edmond 
Malone's  movement  for  a  commemoration  in  1794,  through  public 
interest  being  centred  in  the  disasters  consequent  on  the  French 
Bevolution.  H.  C.  Pobteb  in  Stratford  Herald. 
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HO  W  DID  YO  U  BECOME  A  8HAKE8PEARE  STUDENT  f 

PART  U. 

I  HEN  the  question  whioh  forms  the  subject  of  these  papers 
came  to  be  put  to  the  youngest  American  Editor  of  Shake- 
speare it  seemed  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  ask  partic- 
ularljy  how  he  became  first^  a  skeptic,  and  then  an  anti* 
Baconian.  Following  the  suggestion,  he  has  chosen  to  entitle  his  answer 

Mt  ShAKESPEABIAN  UNCEBTAUrriES. 

^^  Up  to  mj  attending  sessions  at  Columbia  CoU^  Law  School  I 
had  never  given  Shakespearian  matters  any  special  thought  or  exam- 
ination. I  had  always  read  the  plays  (a  morsel  at  a  time,  for  reading 
is  like  eating,  and  when  one  is  filled  he  must  stop),  and  can  remember, 
in  my  very  earliest  childhood,  absorbing  passages  which  had  my  own 
meaning  to  me,  no  doubt,  but  which  huge  volumes  of  commentary  I 
have  met  with  since  have  only  rendered  less  intelligible :  but  the 
idea  that  there  was  a  great  field  for  historical  and  technical  as  well  as 
literary  research  embalmed  in  these  Plays,  until  then,  never  entered 
my  mind. 

^^  But  at  the  Law  School  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man 
(my  always  valued  friend,  now  an  esteemed  clergyman  of  the  Metho- 
dist church)  who  wrote  quantities  of  what  he  called  *  poetry,'  and  one 
evening — ^to  parry  an  ofier  on  his  part  to  read  me  a  large  contingent 
thereof — showed  him  a  collection  of  scrap-books  I  had  kept  in  coU^, 
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and  of  which  (disappeared  long  since)  I  used  to  be  very  proud.  He 
examined  them,  and  suggested  preparation  of  a  part  of  their  con- 
tents for  publication.  His  suggestion  grew  into  my  selecting  certain 
excerpta  contained  in  them,  and  publishing  a  little  volume, '  Selections 
of  Macaronic  Poetry/  through  Hurd  &  Houghton,  in  1872. 

''About  this  time  Dr.  D  wight  assigned  to  our  class  at  the  Law  School, 
two  moot-court  questions  for  debate.  One  was  upon  some  branch  of 
real  estate  law,  and  the  other  a  question  of  copyright,  involving  the 
ownership  of  some  assumed  literary  wares  not  protected  by  statate, 
the  publication  of  which  was  sought  to  be  traced  and  restrained  in 
equity.  So,  being  a  newly-fledged  author  myself,  or  believing  myself 
one;  naturally,  I  chose  the  latter  question  and  began  reading  up. 
Desiring  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  and  inception  of  the  idea  of  literaiy 
property,  I  read  backward.  It  came  upon  me  as  a  revelation  that, 
when  I  arrived  at  the  date  of  Shakespeare,  I  was  antedating  not  only 
all  statutes  of  copyright,  but  the  very  idea  of  Authors'  Rights  as  under 
equity-jurisdiction — (as  opposed  to  common  law)  itself:  As  to  the 
first,  Milton  was  yet  to  be  the  very  earliest  to  speak  for  '  the  right  of 
every  man  to  his  several  copy,  which  God  forbid,  should  be  gainsayd :' 
and,  as  to  the  second.  Bacon  had  yet  to  declare  that  Chancery  could 
over-ride  and  correct  law  (a  proposition  which  Sir  Eldward  Coke  was 
to  go  to  prison  rather  than  concede).  The  first  statute  of  copyright 
was  to  come  in  1710,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  In  Elizabeth's 
time  there  was  not  only  no  author's  right  conceded,  but  no  right  to 
print,  except  the  right  granted  to  The  Stationers'  Company,  a  monopoly 
first  erected  by  Philip  and  Mary.  Anything  which  this  monopofy 
did  not  print  brought  the  printer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  he  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  cropped  ears  or  a  slitted 
nose.  Of  course,  a  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company  could  print 
what  he  pleased,  purchasing  or  stealing  the  'copy'  quite  at  his  own 
sweet  will,  and — ^since  there  was  no  Chancery  to  enjoin  him^-to  put 
anybody's  or  nobody's  name  on  his  title-page  exactly  as  he  pleased. 
I  found  that  Heywood  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  recorded  that 
they  were  so  obliged  to  stand  sponsor  for  what  they  never  wrote :  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  there  flashed  across  my  mind  the  thought — 
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why  should  not  Shakespeare  have  so  suffered,  if  his  works  were  so 
popular  as  to  be  printed  at  all  ?  The  question  seemed  to  me  an  his- 
torical one  and  worthy  of  examination.  I  had  read  Judge  Holmes's 
elaboration  of  Miss  Delia  Baoon's  idea  that  Lord  St.  Albans — (when 
plain  Francis  Bacon)  had  been  the  real  Shakespeare.  But  either  my 
ear  or  my  sense  of  literary  art  were  too  coarse  for  me  to  accept,  this 
result,  reasoning  as  they  did  from  the  parallelisms  in  the  phraseology 
and  the  coincidences  in  the  philosophies  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
admitted  Baconian  Works.  The  true  line  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  look 
at  externals  alone,  and  the  pursuit  of  this  line  of  research  very  soon 
became  an  appetite  with  me.  On  leaving  the  law  school  I  became 
immersed  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  and  it  was  not  until  six 
years  later — October,  1877,  that  I  found  leisure  to  put  a  line  of  my 
thoughts  on  paper.  I  showed  my  manuscript  to  Mr.  O.  B.  Bunce, 
then  editor  of  Appleton^s  JoumcU  (which  became  defunct  in  1882, 
because  Mr.  Bunce  made  it  too  good  to  live).  But  he  did  not  find  a 
place  for  it  until  February,  1879,  when  it  appeared  under  the  title  I 
afterwards  retained  for  the  book — ^  The  Shakespearian  Myth.'  When 
I  prepared  that  manuscript,  and,  still  more,  when  I  saw  it  in  print,  I 
supposed  my  breast  relieved  of  all  I  believed  or  felt  on  the  matter, 
and  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  matter  was  closed  forever. 
But  little  did  I  know  of  the  future  that  was  in  store.  Answers  to  my 
paper  seemed  to  pour  in  on  every  side ;  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
revieym.  Of  their  exact  number  I  have  n6  definite  statement, — Mr. 
Wyman  has  enumerated  thirty-seven  of  the  longer  and  more  elaborate 
of  them  in  his  exhaustive  Bibliography  of  the  Shakespeare-Bdoon 
Oontrot>er9y — but  my  memory  is,  that  there  were  nearly,  two  hundred 
of  these  replications  and  rejoinders  (of  private  letters  I  shall  speak 
later  on).  Of  course,  it  had  been  •  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  eleven 
thousand  words  (which  afterwards  became  the  first  chapter  of  my  book) 
to  go  into  details.  But  when  I  saw  every  one  of  my  propositions 
questioned,  the  zeal  of  the  advocate  in  me  overcame  my  determination 
to  '  rest'  (as  the  lawyers  say)  and  although  immersed  in  Amy  affidrs, 
I  found  or  manufactured  leisure  to  prepare  a  second  article,  giving  the 
facts  which  appeared  to  justify  the  conclusions  in  my  first  paper,  taking 
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as  a  text  a  paper  '  Shakespeare  and  the  Mosical  Glasses/  which  Mi> 
Bonoe  selected  out  of  two  or  three  dozen  as  the  most  coarteons  of  the 
answers  sent  to  AppleUm'n  J(mmal,  and  printed  in  his  issue  of  April, 

1879.  My  second  paper  (now  Chapter  !£•  of  the  '  Myth ')  Mr.  Bunce 
printed  in  June^  1879,  and  once  again  I  supposed  the  matter  closed, 
so  far  as  I  was  opncemed,  and  turned  to  other  diversions.  But  my 
friends  continued  to  send  me  criticisms  and  attacks  upon  the  two  papers. 
Letters  literally  poured  upon  me,  sliowing  that  I  had  not  yet  made 
what  seemed  to  me  the  reasons  for  my  conclusions  clear,  and  in  May, 

1880,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  I  had  prepared  (as  possible  difficul- 
ties suggested  themselves  to  me  to  be  overcome),  a  manuscript  of  32,000 
words  on  my  desk.  This  Mr.  Bunce  printed  in  Appleion^s  Journal^ 
in  the  June  and  July  issues  of  1880.  The  work  '  The  Shakespearian 
Myth '  was  made  up  of  these  four  articles  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  AppleUm's  Journal  had  published  them.  It  has  been  translated 
into  German,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  its  third  American  edition. 

''In  November,  1882,  just  one  year  after  the  appearance  of  the 
volume,  I  printed  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  not  to  add  to  the  argu* 
ment  of  the  work  itself,  but  to  answer  specifically  the  five  or  six 
strongest  of  ninety-three  elaborate  reviews  thereof.  All  the  criticisms- 
thus  attended  to  were  carefully  written.  But  of  these  five  or  six,  one 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Pod  of  April  24th,  1882  (written,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  by  a  lady  of  that  city  who  had  never  given  any 
special  study  to  Shakespeare  at  all),  was  incomparably  the  most 
original,  philosophical,  and  forcible. 

''  When  I  look  at  the  bulk  of  matter  I  have  inflicted  on  the  groaning 
book-sellers'  columns,  and  reflect  that  my  own  hand  has  held  the 
wicked  quill  which  is  responsible  for  it  all,  I  feel  that  a  rigid  pen 
paralysis  is  the  least  punishment  I  deserve. 

'^As  to  book-reviewing  as  now  conducted  in  England  and  America 
— from  The  Athenasum  to  the  '  patent  outside ' — except  commercially, 
it  is  of  no  value  whatever:  and  publishers  tell  me  that  the  difference 
between  a  glod  and  a  bad  review  of  a  book  is  hardly  a  dollar  either 
way.  Ther^  are  all  sorts  of  purchasers,  and  their  curiosity  is  quite  as 
apt  (some  say  considerably  more  apt)  to  be  stimulated  by  a  ^  crusher  * 
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as  by  a  'boomer.'  For  example,  I  was  onoe  considerablj 
annoyed  by  a  review  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Postj  which  de- 
nounced two  of  the  pnblieations  of  the  New  Tork  Shakespeare 
Society  as  '  Baconian '  whose  authors  certainly  had  no  such  bias  in 
writing  them.  But,  before  I  could  protest,  our  agents  had  received  a 
dozen  orders  for  the  books  from  Baconians  who  otherwise  certainly 
would  not  have  admitted  one  of  our  books  upon  their  premises.  So 
much  for  the  Seamdum  quid.  As  Touchstone  says :  *  In  respect  that 
it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  not  of 
the  Court  it  is  tedious.'  And  so  everything  in  this  world  is  compared 
with  the  standard  or  standpoint  of  the  private  judgment  or  '  bias '  of 
the  person  making  the  comparison ;  and — unless  we  can  find  an  un- 
prejudiced third  party  to  hear  and  decide  for  us — ^by  discussing  a 
question  we  only  add  material  for  the  final  arbiter  who  is  to  come — 
heaven  knows  when — certainly  not  in  our  day  and  date  ! 

'^  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  close  up  the  record  of  my  Shakespearian 
uncertainties  and  divigations  (which  I  am  proud  to  say,  however 
absorbing,  I  have  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  my  r^ular  occupa- 
tions, or  with  the  rights  of  those  who  had  substantial  claims  to  my 
time)  without  alluding  to  my  correspondence.  As  to  this  I  can  say 
all  in  a  word,  by  stating  that  within  the  last  month  I  have  piously 
made  an  auto  dafe  of  over  three  thousand  personal  letters,  the  large 
majority  of  which  I  must  have  answered  or  invited.  I  did  so  with 
great  r^ret,  for  many  of  them  were  very  amusing.  Some  of  them 
threatened  me  with  the  ghost  of  Shakespeare ;  the  curse  carved  upon 
his  Stratford  slab ;  with  the  pangs  of  remorse,  of  guilty  conscience, 
and  with  the  disgrace  which  the  shameful  things  I  had  written  would 
indubitably  bring  upon  my  old  age. 

''My  experience  as  a  Shakespearian  student  is  very  emphatically  that 
it  is  easily  the  most  absorbing  of  relations :  but  that  the  pleasure  of  it 
depends  principally  and  wholly  upon  the  right  to  see  things  as  they 
strike  one's  self  (in  other  words,  it  depends  upon  a  freeman's  right  to 
disagree  with  his  fellow  students  ad  libitvm).  The  least  dogmatism, 
the  least  insistance  on  subjective  methods  makes  it  (in  my  opinion)  at 
ODoe  a  bore  and  a  nuisance  as  vast  as  it  was  before  an  ornament  and 
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a  delight.  We  want  the  right  to  agree  or  todisagree;  and^to  do  that, 
we  must  have  first  of  all  a  Forum.  If  I  may  be  allowed  in  any  way 
to  describe  myself  as  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Sodety,  I  may  say,  I  founded  it  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  would 
provide  just  such  a  Forum.  But  if  the  day  shall  ever  come  when 
anybody  with  anything  to  say  on  a  Shakespearian  theme  will  be  de- 
barred its  floor,  or  the  attention  of  itB  benches,  nobody  will  be  more 
eager  than  I  to  wind  it  up.  A  great  deal  is  said  about '  Bias/  For 
myself,  I  believe  in  ^  Bias.'  An  honest  advocate  cannot  be  without 
'  bias '  for  his  own  side.  Let  him  leave  the  ^  bias '  on  the  other  side 
to  his  learned  and  courteous  opponent.  The  value  of  a  decision 
between  them  depends  exactly  upon  the  fullness  and  freedom  of  the 
respective  '  biasses '  pro  and  con,  and  must  be  credited  not  only  to  the 
judge  or  the  referee  pronouncing  it,  but  equally  to  the  two  biassed 
advocates  who  argued  before  him.  If  it  be  a  truism  (as  I  think  it  is) 
that  Shakespeare  is  the  most  catholic,  many-sided  and  kaleidoscopic  of 
authors,  then  how  ridiculous  to  insist  that  whatever  any  one  student 
gets  out  of  him  is  the  only  thing  that  is  in  him,  and  that  all  other 
students  must  accept  and  bend  to  that ! 

''  I  remember  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Theobald,  of  London,  expostulating 
with  me  for  going  as  far  as  I  did,  and  then  stopping  just  short  of  the 
goal  he  and  the  Bacon  Society  had  reached.  *  You  walk  right  up  to 
Bacon's  door,  and  then  you  squat  on  the  door-step  and  refuse  to  knock/ 
he  said.  That  was  then  exactly  the  situation — it  could  not  have  bem 
more  forcibly  expressed.  But,  even  then,  the  reason  why  I  squatted 
without  knocking,  was  because,  had  I  knocked,  possibly  the  ripe  old 
lawyer  and  philosopher  himself  might  have  come  out  and  cried,  *  Why 
do  you  come  here  ? — all  this  evidence  that  you  say  leads  you  to  disturb 
me  is  only  negative  evidence  at  best  One  single  breath  of  positive 
assertion  will  puff  it  all  away.  How  do  you  know  but  that  I  had  a 
reason  for  not  breathing  that  assertion  ?  How  do  you  know  that  that 
assertion  may  not  be  forthcoming  ?  I  did  not  discover  the  law  of 
gravitation,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  continental  growth — 
nor  did  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  all  these  great  truths  were  in  the  air 
— were  all  about  us — just  as  evolution  was  in  your  nineteenth  century 
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air  long  before  your  great  Darwin  pronounced  it.  In  the  twenty- 
second  century,  the  student  of  your  nineteenth  century  literature  will 
find  as  many  parallelisms  between  your  great  authors  as  you  find 
between  me  and  Shakespeare,  Montaigne  and  Marlowe.  Why 
do  you  disturb  my  peaceful  ghost?  What  is  your  warrant  and 
authority  ?* 

''  Having  carried  myself  so  far,  (and  it  is  impossible  to  write  of  one's 
self  without  frequent  employment  of  what  my  friend  Brander  Mat- 
thews calls  '  the  perpendicular  pronoun ')  I  think  the  reader  will  see 
me  well  on  the  way  to  a  belief  in  Shakespeare  rather  than  in  any 
Baconian  or  other  Spectre  of  the  Brocken  which  might  temporarily 
arise  in  his  place.  For,  fighting  for  inde|)endence  of  conviction,  and 
resenting  all  these  dogmatisms,  was  it  not  inevitable — the  moment  a 
Baconian  dogmatist  arose,  who  declared  the  question  settled  beyond  a 
doubty  and  the  discussion  forever  closed — no  more  to  be  said — that  I 
would  still  be  found  a  non-conforming  doubter?  What  would  have 
become  of  the  argument  of  my  '  Shakespearian  Myth '  for  example, 
had  I  accepted  such  a  cock-sure  settlement  of  the  whole  question  as 
Mr.  Donnelly's  cipher?  That  argument  was — that  in  accounting  for 
any  phenomena,  natural  explanations  should  always  be  exhausted 
before  supernatural,  abnormal,  and  unusual  ones  are  considered.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  present  case,  if  Mr.  Donnelly  finds  a  continuous  nar- 
rative in  piecemeal  in  the  plays  written  in  nineteenth  century  English^ 
it  is  more  reasonable  and  natural  to  suppose  that  Mr.  DonneUy,  in 
good  faith,  found  it  there  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  that  Francis 
Bacon  put  it  there  in  the  seventeenth.  For  there  is  no  limit  to  human 
ingenuity,  and  it  is  fiiir  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  ingenious 
man  may,  in  perfect  good  faith,  deceive  himself  than  that  Lord 
Bacon,  under  the  historical  circumstances,  and  in  the  situation  given^ 
described  one  kind  of  cipher  in  his  De  AugmerUiSf  and  used  entirely 
another  in  a  series  of  plays  which,  if  he  had  written  at  all,  he  had 
written  under  another  man's  name,  and  besides,  have  written  it  in  a 
prophetic  idiom  that  was  to  be  the  idiom  of  two  centuries  afler  his  own 
funeral  ?  What  jury  in  a  court  of  justice  in  the  land  but  would  rather 
accept  the  testimony  of  the  most  notorious  liar  in  the  neighborhood 
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that  the  son  set  at  its  usual  houry  in  preferenoe  to  that  of  the  rector, 
wardens  and  vestry,  that  it  shone  all  night  ?  EEaving  rejected  the 
dogmatic  Baconian,  as  I  had  already  rejected  the  dogmatic  Shake- 
spearian, the  next  step  followed  at  once.  '  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  written  the  plays,  and — Shakespeare  disposed  of— only  Baoon 
is  left,'  was  the  Baconian  thesis  up  to  1888.  But  now  comes  Mr. 
Donnelly  and  admits  that  the  names  of  Montaigne,  Marlowe,  Burton, 
can  be  added  to  the  possibilities  of  Baconian  authorship.  Therefore, 
not  only  is  the  claim  of  a  pure  Baconian  authorship  killed  by  over 
proof  at  Mr.  Donnelly's  hands,  but  what  I  called  ^  The  Shakespearian 
Myth,'  (t.e.,  my  compromise  or  anti-Shakespearian,  or  ^  Editorial ' 
theory)  is  knocked  in  the  head  by  precisely  the  same  club.  For, 
certainly,  if  we  can  only  prove  Bacon  to  have  been  Shakespeare  by 
the  same  processes  that  we  can  prove  him  to  have  been  Montaigne  or 
Marlowe  or  Burton,  we  cannot  prove  him  to  have  been  Shakespeare 
at  all! 

^'  To  dose  at  once,  lest  I  trespass  too  far  upon  the  pages  of  Sh  ake- 
SPEARTANA,  let  me  confess  that  the  mystery  of  Shakespeare  is  just 
where  I  found  it,  and  just  where  Mr.  Donnelly  found  it,  and  where 
all  the  rest  of  us  have  found  it.  None  of  us  have  budged  it  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  an  inch.    It  is  only  ourselves  we  have  disturbed. 

The  mortal  remains  of  William  Shakespeare  were  laid  to  rest  under 
the  %plendid  epitaph : — 

'  Judioio  PyUum,  genio  Socraiean^  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit^  populua  mosraJt^  Olympus  habeU 

^^  Whoever  caused  those  lines  to  be  carved  could  not  have  believed 
their  subject  a  makeshift  and  a  trimmer  of  other  people's  wares.  The 
utmost  application  of  the  rule  nil  niri  could  not  have  wrung  those 
words  from  an  unbelieving  heart  They  prove  nothing.  But^in 
their  presence,  evidence  that  the  man  to  whom  thqr  were  inscribed 
was  an  impostor  has  but  sorry  chance  of  a  hearing  amidst  the  babel  of 
controversy  which  the  divine  plays  carry  in  their  train.  '  I  have  in 
my  mind,'  says  Edward  Engel, '  I  have  in  my  mind  the  immense 
figure  of  a  man,  sitting  high  on  a  rocky  summit ;  at  his  feet,  storm 
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tempest,  and  the  raging  of  the  sea,  bat  his  head  in  the  beams  of 
heaven.  This  is  Shakespeare ;  onlj  with  this  addition,  that  far  below, 
at  the  foot  of  his  rocky  throne,  are  marmuring  crowds  who  expound, 
preserve,  condemn,  defend,  worship,  slander,  overrate  and  abase — ^and 
of  all  this  he  hears  nothing  I '  And  perhaps  the  best  we  can  wish  i^ 
that  his  great  Shade  shall  continue  oblivious  forever  of  ^  Verse  Tests,' 
'  Parallelisms '  and  ^  Ciphers,'  and  of  as  many  other  Shakespearian  fads 
and  fashions  of  the  day  as  can  be  conveniently  suppressed.  There  are 
theories  and  theories ;  but  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Donnelly  and 
Dr.  Famivall),  I  know  of  nobody  who,  in  these  matters,  is  certain 
about  anything. 

^'  As  to  matters  Shakespearian  there  is  certainly  a  mystery  somewhere : 
the  digressions  in  the  Shakespeare  plays — the  allusions  and  analogies 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dramatis  personam — the  range  of  thought 
and  experience  their  speeches  show:  certainly  are  wider  and  deeper 
than  would  be  expected  of  a  mere  playwright  enriching  himself  by 
l^itimate  practice  of  his  profession.  My  honored  friend,  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps,  is  doing  marvels  to  enlighten  this  mysteiy  from  the 
Shakespearian  standpoint.  I  hope  the  Bacon  Society  of  London  will 
yet  see  the  expediency  of  devoting  less  of  its  time  to  mere  argumenta- 
tion and  '  parallelism,'  and  of  at  least  making  a  fair  effort  to  clear  up 
the  unaccounted  for  years  of  Francis  Bacon's  London  life :  of  showing 
him  in  some  correspondence  with  his  contemporaries  from  which  we 
may  infer  as  to  the  circumstantial  probability  of  those  propositions  as 
to  which  (could  they  be  settled  by  pen  and  ink)  Judge  Holmes  has 

already  covered  the  field. 

"Appleton  Morgan." 

MB.  W.  H.  WTMAN's  liETTER. 

^'Tou  ask  how  it  all  came  about  that  I  became  a  Bacon-Shakespeare 
Bibliographer  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
dwell  upon,  but  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  decline  your  polite  request. 
I  comply  with  less  hesitation,  as  surprise  has  been  repeatedly  expressed 
that  one  who  is  not  a  skeptic,  and  who  has  no  doubts  on  the  subject, 
should  have  been  at  such  pains  to  collect  all  the  doubts  of  others. 
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''Well,  £  think  that  it  was  primarily  because  I  was  in  need  of  an 
ooeapation  for  leisure  hours — in  plain  words,  a  hobby.  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  everybody  needs  one.  The  hobbyists  are  much 
maligned.  A  hobby,  afber  all,  is  nothing  more  than  some  specific 
field  of  thought  or  labor — and  usually  it  is  a  side  issue,  and  need  not 
interfere  with  the  sterner  duties  of  life.  It  is  not  given  to  any  one 
mortal  to  master  the  whole  field  of  science  or  literature.  We  cannot 
all  be  like  Bacon,  who  deemed  his  province  to  be /'all  knowledge/' 
nor  like  Shakespeare,  to  whom  all  knowledge  seemed  intuitive.  Is 
it  not  better,  then,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  kind  to  know  one  thing 
well  than  a  dozen  superficially? 

"  But  I  am  digressing.  I  think  the  first  article  I  read  on  the  subject 
— ^perhaps  in  1880 — was  Vaile's  paper  (title  85)  in  Scribner  of  1875, 
which  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  most  impartial  and  complete  summary 
of  both  sides  of  the  question.  This  led  me  to  seek  Delia  Bacon's  book. 
It  was  out  of  print,  which  entailed  a  long  pursuit.  It  was  advertised 
for  by  a  bookseller  through  the  usual  channels,  and  after  some  months 
of  search  a  second-hand  copy  came  in  through  private  hands  from  a 
remote  Illinois  town.  Within  its  leaves  I  found  several  newspaper 
cuttings  on  the  subject^— amongst  others,  one  without  name  of  paper, 
date,  or  the  real  name  of  the  author,  containing  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
Miss  Bacon.  The  glowing  terms  in  which  she  was  spoken  of  made 
me  anxious  to  ascertain  something  more,  not  only  as  to  Delia  Bacon 
herself  but  as  to  the  author  of  the  article  and  its  source.  (It  proved 
to  be  by  Mrs.  Henshaw,  title  49).  This  little  scrap  of  paper  was  the 
real  starting  point  of  the  Bibliography.  The  interest  ii  excited  and 
the  data  obtained  while  tracing  it,  induced  me  to  make  an  effort 
to  gather  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject  by  way  of  ascer- 
taining for  my  own  information  what  basis  there  was  for  any  doubts. 

"After  securing  the  more  noted  and  important  works,  it  struck  me 
that  a  bibliography  might  be  useful  to  others.  Hence  the  little  list  of 
twenty-five  titles  in  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Journal  of  April  24,  1882« 

"  After  that,  the  Bibliography  commenced  to  grow.  Old  articles 
came  to  light,  and  new  interest  was  excited  in  the  question  by  succes- 
sive publications,  until  it  has  now  reached  to  more    than  400  titles. 


I 
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Very  few  appreciate  the  real  extent  of  this  literature.     What  was 

amusement  at  first  became  work  at  last — and  hard  work  at  that. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  was  in  procuring  a  copy  of  each  one  of 

the  books  and  articles  titled.     But  besides  these,  there  are  in  my 

Ubrary  more  than  3,000  printed  articles,  including  eveiything  from  a* 

newspaper  s  quib  up  to  papers  that  are  long  and  valuable  though 

not  important  enough  to  title.     Personally  I  would  be  glad  to  see 

some  conclusion  to  the  controversy  and  consequently  to  iheBibliog^raphy,. 

If  I  keep  on,  it  seems  endless ;  if  I  stop,  it  leaves  a  work  that  is- 

incomplete.     I  have  put  together  something,  which  like  tlie  demon 

in  Frankenstein,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of.     There  is  no  hope  of 

that,  for  as  long  as  there  is  paper  to  write  on,  or  presses  to   print,< 

there  will  be  doubters. 

«W.  H.  Wyman." 


ANNALS   OF   THE    CAREERS  OF   WILLIAM  BOYLE,. 
SAMUEL  ROWLEY,  AND  WILLIAM  BIRD 

OR  BORNE. 

1697,  August  10. — W.  Borne  engaged  with  Herstow  to  play  with* 
the  Admiral's  men  at  the  Rose,  and  not  in  any  other  house  public 
about  London  for  three  years.    Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  268. 

1699,  November  16.-— Charles  Mugsey  and  Samuel  Rowley  made- 
a  similar  engagement  until  Shrovetide,  1601.  H.  D.,  p.  250.  Bat 
they  belonged  to  the  company  in  March  1698.     H.  D.,  p.  120. 

1601,  December  20-24. — Borne  and  Rowley  receive  £6  for  Judcu. 
1692,  September  27. — Rowley  received  £7  for  Joshua.    There  is- 

no  good  reason  for  attributing  Sampson,  29th  July,  1602,  to  him. 

1602,  November  22. — Bird  and  Rowley  receive  £4  for  additions  to 
Marlowe's  Faustus:  these  additions  are  no  doubt  included  in  the  161& 
edition  (Ward's  Faustus:  Appendix  A,  by  Fleay). 

1606,  February  12. — Henry  8  or  When  you  see  me  you  know  me 
was  entered  S.  R.    This  is  the  only  extant  production  of  G.  Rowley's.. 
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1612. — Hymen^s  Hdiday  or  OupUTs  Vagaries,  by  Rowley^  was 
acted  at  court  on  Shrove  Monday.  It  was  again  acted  at  oonrt  16tlL 
December,  1633.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  cockpit  players  in 
1639. 

1628,  July  27.— Bichard  S  or  Ths  English  Propket,  with  the  re-for. 
mation  written  by  S.  Rowley  was  licensed  to  the  Pal^rave's  players 
at  the  Fortune.    Tragedy. 

1623,  October  29.— Hard  Shift  for  a  Husband^ s  orBUbo's  the  bed 
Blade  was  licensed  to  the  same  by  Bowley.    A  new  comedy. 

1624,  April  6.—Maich  or  No  Match,  a  new  comedy  by  S.  Rowley, 
was  licensed  to  the  Fortune  company. 

It  appears  that  S.  J^wley  remained  with  the  same  company 
through  all  their  changes  of  name — ^Admiral's,  Prince  Henry's,  Pals- 
grave's, Fortune,    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

The  Noble  Spanish  Soldier,  by  S.  R.,  published  1634,  was  entered 
as  by  Dekker,  and  no  doubt  was  written  by  him  and  Day.  jSee  under 
their  ilnna&  William  Boyle  author  o£Jurgurtha,  H.  D.,  p.  9,  February 
1600 :  and  relicensed,  p.  3,  May,  1624,  was  a  distinct  person  from  Borne 
or  Bird.  Jurgurtha  was  never  acted  by  Prince  Henry's  players. 
The  license  was  granted  to  Prince  Charles's  men  at  the  Curtain. 

F.  G.   FUEAY. 
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a  bibliooraphy  of  the  "  taming  of  the 

shrew:' 

By  Taixxxtt  Williams, 

(Oontifwed,) 

The  remaining  references  in  this  bibliography  divide  themselves  into 
'^  Comment/'  under  which  I  include  references  to  the  play^  wherever 
I  found  them^  arranged  by  periodicals  and  authors^  with  cross-refer- 
enceSy  and  '^  Performances''  arranged  by  time.  The  latter  is  somewhat 
overloaded  with  allusions  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Daly's  company 
in  this  country^  in  England,  and  in  France ;  but  as  I  have  often 
r^retted  omissions  in  the  bibliographies  of  others,  as  others  will  in 
this,  and  never  yet  blamed  a  man  for  too  many  titles,  I  have  been 
freei"  with  the  later  and  recent  references,  than  a  fair  perspective  of 
my  subject  would  justify. 

OOMHENT. 

Academy.     London,   1877,    page  297.    Sep.  22.    A    freeh   allusion  to 
Shakspere,  by  F.  J.  Fumlvall. 

GaUs  altentlon  to  Rowland's  reference,  1009,  and  mis-spells  the  text. 

All  the  Year  Round.    London,  1880,  vol.  24,  page  511-^16,  (April  24^ 
1880).     TTie  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Chiefly  oconpied  with  an  acoonnt  of  snooesslve  presentations  and  stage  versions,  ftdl 
and  yaloable.   Reference  in  Poole  is  to  vol.  44. 

ATHENiBUH.  London,  1887,  page  365-6,  No.  2785,  March  12,  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew^  by  Karl  Elze. 

Olyes  notes  on  (ref.  to  Globe  Ed.)  Ind.  i.  44, 49,  Act.  i.  so.  2, 1. 146;  Act.  iv.  so.  1,1. 126  ;. 
Act.  i.  so.  2, 1. 6;  Act.  iy.  so.  1, 1. 144. 

London,  1878,  pages  658-0,  No.  2665.  Nov.  23.  The  Taming  of  the 

Shrew,  by  F.  G.  Fleay.  I 

Olves  reasons  tor  <Hwlgning  1594  to  the  play  as  written  by  Shakespeare's  coadjutor 
(JLodge),  111106  to  the  rewriting  of  the  Shakespearian  scenes  with  Katherine  and  Petra- 
oblo,  and  1691  to  the  flnal  revision  in  its  present  condition. 
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Atlantic  Monthly,  Maroh  and  April,  1885.^  Time  ia  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  by  Henry  A.  Ciapp.  Pages  886-403.  Pages  643-^1.  Pages 
645-^46. 

The  artlole  divides  the  oomedlee  Into  three  cUMses,  p.  887,  and  places  2^  TemUmg  qf 
(<Ae  Sfftrew  in  the  third,  in  which  the  lapse  of  tline,tls  Indicated  scantily  obaonrely  or  not 
at  all,  and  analyses  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  pages  645-M6. 

BObsbnzeitung,  Berlin,  1887,  No.  93.  Feuiiieton,  p.  3-4,  Feb.  24.  Das 
Motiv  zu  Shakespeare's  Bezdhmnng  der  WidertpdnsHgen, 

BuLLOOK,  John.  Studies  on  the  text  of  Shakespeare :  with  numerous 
emendations  and  appendices.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams  A  Co., 
1878.    8vo,  min.,  p.  xii,  836. 

Omits  three  plays,  bat  Indndes  The  Tamino  <4  i-he  Shrew, 

*Olapp,  Hbnby  a.  See  Atlantic  MontJilyy  March  and  April,  1885.  Timb 
in  Shakespeare's  Comedies.  See  Advertiser,  Boston  DaUy^  May 
24, 1887.    (Performances.) 

•CoHN,  Albebt.  Shakespeare  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  London :  Arber  &  Co.,  1865.  Quarto,  p.  ozxzYii, 
422 ;  p.  oxxiv-cxxx. 

Olves  German  adaptations  beginning  with  1872. 

CoKAiN,  Sir  Aston.  Small  Poems  of  Divers  Sorts.  Small  8vo,  1658. 
Page  224  mispaged  124.    Bk.  II.,  epigram  69. 

This  work  also  appeared  under  '*  Choice  Poems  of  Several  Sorts,**  under  which  It  Is 
collated  In  W.  C.  Haclltt's  "  Ck>lleoUon  and  Notes,"  1876,  p.  08,  with  three  other  Uttes. 

Collier,  J.  Payne.  Memoirs  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  plajra  of 
Shakespeare,  Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  8vo ;  p.  xxxviii, 
(2.)  296 ;  London,  1846.    Page  161-168. 

Discusses  William  Sly's  connection  with  the  part  of  like  name  In  the  TaimbHf  of 
.the  Shrew, 

Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Sliakespeare's  Plays 

XiOndon.  Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1862,  p.  xxvi,  (4) 
612.    Page  141-164. 

These  Notes  were  republished  In  New  York,  and  form  a  supplemental  volume  to 
^CoUler's  Shakespeare. 

—  Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

12mo,  641,  New  York.    Page  168-176. 

Shakespeare's  Library.    A  collection  of  the  plays,  romances, 

novels,  poems  and  histories  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  With  introduction  and  notes.  Second  edi- 
tion, greatly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  text  now  first 
formed  f^om  a  new  collation  of  the  original  copies  [by  W.  Carew 
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Hazlitt].  Part  I,  4  vols. ;  Part  II,  2  vols.  London  :  Reeves  A 
Turner,  1876,  12mo.  Vol.  I,  p.  xx,  412;  II,  p.  Iv,  863;  III,  p.  iv, 
418 :  IV,  p.  iv,  448 ;  V.  p.  vi,  520 ;  VI,  p.  iv,  642. 

ConlAlns  Vol.  XV :  Taming  of  a  Shrew.  (1)  "Story  of  the  Indactlon/'  trom  Ooolart'c 
*  *  Admirable  and  memorable  hiBtories."  1007,  p.  687.  (2)  *'  The  waking  man's  fortune," 
fragment  of  an  old  story-book.  Containing  an  Incident  similar  to  that  of  the  tinker. 
(8)  **  The  shrewd  and  curst  wife  lapped  in  morel's  skin,"  a  poem. 

Vol.  VI :  Taming  of  a  Shrew.   The  old  comedy  of  the  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew."    1S94. 

History  of  Dramatic  Poetry.    III.  Page  77. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and 
I^ilton.  A  list  of  all  emendations  in  Mr.  Goilier^s  folio,  and  an 
introductory  preface  by  J.  P.  Collier.  12mo,  p.  275.  London,  1866. 
Pages  186-187. 

The  reference  is  to  Ck>llier*s  Emendations.  If  there  is  a  reference  in  the  Lectures,  I 
did  not  And  It. 

Contemporary  Review.  April,  1886,  Vol.  47,  p.  617-^36.  Shakespeare's 
Portraiture  of  Women,  by  Edward  Dowden,  628-629. 

Reprinted  In  Shakbspbabiaiia,  May,  1885,  and  September,  1885. 

Daniel,  P.  A.  Time  Analysis.  See  New  Shakspere  Society  Transac- 
tions. 

Dall,  Caroline  Healby.  What  we  really  know  about  Shakespeare. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.,  1886.    12mo,  p.  204.    Page  168. 

Points  out  the  importance  of  names  and  allusions  in  the  Induction  in  the  Baconian 
oontroyersy.    *'  It  was  not  In  the  least  likely  Bacon  ever  heard  of  Winoot  fools." 

Dekker.  The  pleasant  comodie  of  Pa^ien^  G'riza^^.  As  it  hath  beene 
sundrie  Times  lately  plaid  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of 
Notingham  (Lord  High  Admiral)  his  Servants.    London,  1608. 

Bought  out  in  1509,  and  Act  V,  Sc.  2,  has  line  **  I  will  learn  your  medicine  to  tame 
shrews.*'    Frey. 

Davis,  L.  Clarke.    See  Inquirer,  Philadelphia.    (Performances.) 

DowDEK,  Edward.  See  Contemporary  Seview,  April,  1886.  Shake- 
speare's Portraiture  of  Women. 

Dyer,  T.  F.  Thistleton.  Folk-lore  of  Shakespeare.  New  York:  Harper 
A  Bro.    8yo,  p.  viii,  669.    Pages  as  given  below. 

Without  assuming  to  coyer  all  the  references  to  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowlng»  the  reference  heing  to  the  pages  of  '*  Folk-lore,"  the  word,  act,  and  scene. 
iei-105,  Ape,  II,  1 ;  449,  Boots  are  green.  III,  2;  8G0,  Glamorous  smack.  III,  2;  864,  Dame 
barefoot,  II,  1 ;  4S1,  Joint-stool,  II,  1 ;  446,  Little  pot.  IV,  1 ;  868,  Married  o'  Sunday,  II,  1 ; 
118,  My  hen,  II,  1;  464,  Pitchers  have  ears,  IV,  4;  442,  Whipped  at  high-cross,  I,  1 ;  169, 
Woodcock.  I,  2;  161. 

Edwards,  Biohard.   London,  1670  (?) 
OolleoUon  of  comic  stories,  containing  one  dealing  with  the  story  of  the  Induction. 
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(?)  The  Waking  Man's  Dreame. 

This  is  the  fragment  in  Shakespeare  Society  Papers,  VoL  II,  and  is  in  the  Shake- 
speare Library,  Vol.  IV,  p.  40(M14.    Only  a  part  of  the  work,  ''The  Fifth  Event,"  exists. 

t 

Elzb,  Kaml.  Eflsays  on  Shakespeare.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmltz. 
8vo,  p.  879.    London,  1874.    Essay  VII,  p.  289-291 ;  800-301. 

Collates  references  in  the  play  to  Italy,  by  way  of  supporting  theory  of  Shakespeare's 
visit  there.    A  second  edition  enlarging  on  this  appeared  in  1888. 

Notes  on  Elizabethan  dramatists,  with  oongecturai  emendations 

of  the  Text.    Halle :  Max  Nlemeyer,  1880,  4to,  page  viii,  186. 

Ck>ntains  Ave  emendations,  Izviii-lxxil  on  the  Tom4ng  cif  the  Shrew. 

Notes  on  Elizabethan  dramatists,  with  oonjectural  emen- 
dations of  the  text.  Seoond  series.  Halle  :  Max  Niemeyer,  1884. 
4to,  p.  viU,  207. 

Emendations  coxcii-coci  are  on  passages  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Notes.    Halle :  E.  Karras,  Printer,  December,  1882.    8vo,  1, 17. 

Contains  Notes  on  The  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  Act  1,  so.  1,  "Iiet's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no 
stocks,  I  pray;"  act  1  sc.  I,  *'l  will  aome  other  be,'*  etc.,  to  "meaner  man  of  Plaa  " 
Only  60  copies  printed. 

See  AthencBum,  1878,  p.  866.    March  12,  No.  2785.    The  Taming 

of  the  Shrew. 

FUBAY,  F.  G.    Bee  AtT^enceum^  1878,  p.  658-9.    The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Shakespeare  Manual.    London,  1876. 

This  article  enlarges  on  the  hypothesis  in  the  New  Shakspere  Society  Transactions, 
Vol.  I. 

— Authorship.    See  New  Shakspere  Society  Transactions. 

Did  Shakespeare  read  Clem  Eobinson^s  "HandfUU  of  Pleasant 

Delites,^'  1584.    See  Shakespeabiana,  I,  54. 

Shakespeare  did  nse  it,  quoted  Taming  cf  the  Shrew,  iv,  1. 

Shakespeare  and  Marston.    See  Shakespeabiana,  II,  101*106» 

186-140.    Page  186. 

Fbey,  Albebt  K.  See  Shakespeabiana,  IV,  pp,  117-119.  Abstract  of 
paper  read,  January,  1887,  on  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Pages  297-816. 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

This  is  reprinted  in  the  Bankside  Shakeepeare. 

William  Shakespeare  and  Alleged  Spanish  Prototypes,  by  Albert 

K.  Frey.    Read  before  the  (New  York)  Shakespeare  Society,  Jan. 
28, 1886.    Foolscap  8vo,  p.  41,  swd. 
Beviews  alleged  originals  of  eight  plays.    A  review  of  the  pamphlet  }s  in  8aAX>- 

SPBARIAITA,  III,  419-420. 
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FURNIVALL,  F.  J.    See  Academy,  1848,  p.  297,  Sept.  22.    A  Fresh  allu- 
sion to  Shakespeare. 

Galaxy.    New  York,  Vol.  X,  July  '70,  Jan.  '71,  Dec,  '71.    Page  863-861. 
By  Abby  Sage  Richardson.    Shakespeare  as  a  Plagiarist. 

Inclines  to  the  belief  that  Robert  Greene  wrote  the  earlier  play. 

Gebvinus,  C.  G.     Shakespeare  Commentaries,  Svo,  2  vols.,  i-xvii,  664. 
London,  1S63.    Pages  185-206.  ' 

GliENNiE,  John  S.  Stuabt.    Shakespeare  and  the  StiUtford  on  Avon  Com- 
mon Fields.    Shakespeabiana,  II,  368-397. 


i( 


Six  of  his  plays  may  liave  been  written  after  1611.  One  of  these  almost  certainly, 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew:**  with  disconrse  on  the  Indaction  as  a  very  transcript  of 
scenes  and  characters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  p.  376. 

Gbeene,  Robebt.    Menophon  Camillus.    London,  1589. 

The  register  of  Stationers*  company  contains,  in  1689,  the  following:  **'2SP  die  Aug- 
usti,  Sampson  Clerlce  Eortred  for  his  oopie  Menophon  Oamilins  allarum  to  slumber- 
Inge  Ephewes  in  his  melancholy  cell  at  SHezandria.  Vnder  lh(e  h)andes  of  Master 
dootour  Staller  and  both  the  Wardens.  VId."  This  work  contains  satirical  allusion 
to  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew    Frey. 

Gbiffith,  Mbs.  The  Morality  of  Shakespeare's  Drama.  Illustrated. 
In  two  volumes.  Dublin  :  Printed  for  J.  Beatty,  Skinner  Row, 
1777.    I,  xiv-298 ;  II  (4),  307.    Pages  161-161. 

"The  business  of  this  play,  declared  by  the  title,  is,  I  fear,  a  work  rather  of  diteiplihe 
than  precept."    The  italics  are  Mrs.  Griffith's.    Olves  extracts  with  comment,  demur 
ring  that "  passive  obedience  is  carried  perhaps  rather  a  little  too  far  in  the  four  lines 
beginning,  '  Then  vail  your  stomachs.' ' ' 

HjlljjIWbTjL  (Phillipps),  James  Obohabd.  A  brief  hand-list  of  the 
early  quarto  edition  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  with  notices  of  the 
old  impressions  of  the  poems.  London  :  Printed  for  Private  circu* 
lation,  1860.    8vo,  23.    Page  4. 

— ^-  Shakespeareana.  A  catalogue  of  the  early  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  and  of  the  commentaries  and  other  publications 
illustrative  of  his  works.  London  :  John  Russell  Smith,  1841^.  Svo, 
46.    Page  9. 

First  edition  and  three  titles. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare.    The  Second  Edition.    8vo, 

p.  1-703.    London,  1882.    Pages  166-156.     Pages  296-299. 

Both  references  contain  matter  of  value  bearing  on  the  play  and  pointing  out  Its 
connection  with  the  scenes  of  Shakespeare's  early  life. 

Habington,  Sib  John.  A  new  discourse  of  a  Stale  Subject,  called  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Aiax  :  Written  by  Miadosmos ;  to  his  friend  and 
cosin  Philostilpnos.  At  London,  printed  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling 
in  the  Black-friers,  1596.    12mo,  p.  80. 
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» 

"  Reade  the  booke  of  Taming  a  Shreto,  which  hath  made  a  number  of  as  so  perfect* 
that  now  every  one  can  rule  a  Shrew  In  our  cpuntrye  save  he  that  hath  hir." 

Hazlitt,  W.  Cabew.  CollectionB  and  Notes.  1867-1876.  London : 
Reeves  A  Turner,  196  Strand,  1876. 

Note  on  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1594.    No.  100,  Sotheby's  collection  of  the  "  Rarest  of  Old 
Plays,"  sold  April  12, 1826,  is  the  one  later  Inglls,  Heber*s  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Characters  of  Shakespeare'^ Plays,  by  William  Hazlitt.  London : 

Printed  by  C.  H.  Reynell,  21  Piccadilly,  for  R.  Hunter,  successor  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  and  C.  A  J.  Oilier,  Wei- 
lock  St.,  Cavendish  Square,  1817.  8vo,  p.  i-xxiii~l-352.  London, 
1817.    Pages  312-319. 

Original  edition. 

Heabd,  Franklin  Fiske.  The  legal  acquirements  of  Shakespeare. 
Boston,  1865.    Folio,  p.  viii,  66.    Page  45. 

"Leet,"  lud.  sc.  2,  is  explained.    No  reference  to  two  otl^er  legal  phrases,  **  third 
borough,"  Ind.  so.  1,  and  "  to  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage."    Act.  Iv,  so.  2. 

HiCKsoN,  Samuel.    Notes  and  Queries.  S.  1,  vol.  i,  194,  227,  345. 

T^iese  papers  are  in  some  sense  the  beginning  of  controversy  as  to  the  aathorship- 
and  relationship  of  the  two  plays. 

Hudson,  W.  H.  Shakespeare  :  his  Life,  Art  and  Characters.  Bo.ston  : 
Ginn  Bros.,  1872.    12mo,  vol.  i,  p.  474;  vol.  ii,  p.  495.    Page  33. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  these  five  plays  (ofwiiioh  Taming  o/ the  Shrew  is  one),  were 
written  before  the  time  of  Oreene'a  death,"  1502. 

Inoleby,  Clement  Mansfield.  Shakespeare's  Centurie  of  Prayee. 
Being  materials  for  a  history  of  opinion  on  Shakespeare  and  his 
works.  A.D.,  1591, 1693.  Second  edition,  revised,  with  many  addi- 
tions, by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  Published  for  the  New  Shakspere 
Society.  By  Trdbner  A  Co.,  London,  £.  C,  1879.  Quarto,  xxiii, 
471.    Pages  85, 157,  300,  307,  320. 

Each  of  these  references  have  been  used  in  this  bibliography.   The  list  omits  Sir  J. 
Harington*s  reference  to  the  learning  qf  a  Shrew. 

Essays.  Edited  by  his  son.  London  :  TrCibner  dt  Co.,  1888.  12mo, 
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taining the  lamenfable  end  of  Don  Horatio  and  Belimperia.  With 
the  pitiful  death  of  Hieronimo.    London,  1602. 
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Lanolin,  J.N.  On  Shakespeare's  Provinciaiisms.  Shakespeabiana  I, 
18a-188.    Pages  186-187. 

Latimeb,  Elizabeth  Wormeley.  Familiar  Talks  on  Some  of  Bhake- 
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Leo,  F.  a.  Shakespeare  Notes.  London  :  Trubner  A  Co.,  1885.  8vo,  p. 
viii,  120. 
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LesIjIE,  R.  a.,  Charles  Robebt.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Act.  Iv, 
sc.  8;  Aot  iv,  sc.  3.  Engraved  by  C.  Rolls,  Royal  Gallery  of  British 
Art.     London,  n.  d.,  J.  Hogarth,  5  Haymarket.    Elephant  folio. 

The  first  was  printed  for  the  *'  late  Earl  of  Egremont ; "  the  second  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  1882. 

Literary  World,  Boston,  Mass.  Vol,  18,  p.  238  (July  23,  1887). 
"  Curtis  "  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
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Boston,  Mass.    Vol.  16,  p.  142  (April,  18,  1886). 
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MoFPATT,  Wm.  D.    See  Shakespeariana,  IV,  124.    (Performances.) 
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New  Suakspere  Society  Transactions.  First  part.  8vo,  p.  J-514; 
J-7o  ;  1-4.  London,  1874.  Page  86-125 ;  also,  pages  8,  12,  15,  31. 38,  ^43, 
47,  50,  117.    On  the  authorship  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

AutViorahip  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  who  combats  Shakespearian  aathorshlp  of  play,  and 
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and  Collections,  1876,  p.  365. 

Sarcby,  Franoisque.    See  Temps,  Sept.  10,  1888.    Performances. 
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380-382. 

Shakespeare  Society  Publications.    Vol.  II.    London,  1846.    8vo, 

i,  viii,  165,  Article  I,  Pages  1-^.    Origin  of  the  Induction  to  Shaken 

speare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  by  H.  G.  Norton. 
Qives  a  fragment,  date  unknown. 
London.    Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1852.    8vo,  p:  i, 

XX vi,  512.    Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare's 

PJays,  etc.,  by  J.  Payne  Collier.    Pages  141-154. 

London,  1846.     Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,     i,  xl. 

Memoirs  of  the  Play  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  by  J. 
Payne  Collier. 

Vol.  I,  8vo,  V,  viii,  112.    Pages  80-82.    London.  1844.    Art.  XIV, 

Ballad  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Tbe  i>as8age— "  We  will  be  married  o'  Snnday." 

Shakespeare  Society.    The  Papers  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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Chestnut  street,  n.  d.  (Nov^.,  1883,  to  Oct.,  1884),  quarto,  (2)  322,  vi. 
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London  edition.  Phila.,  1855.  Vol.  I.  Pages  155,  204.  Vol.  III. 
Pages  103,  296. 

**  1660,  Oct.  80.  I  went  to  the  Ck>ckplt,  all  alone,  and  there  saw  a  very  fine  play,  oaUed 
The  Tamer  7\xmed^  very  well  acted. 
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*'  Jaly  81.  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  Theatre,  and  there  I  saw  The  Tamer 
Turned  well  done. 

"lOOT,  July  9.  To  the  King's  House,  and  there  saw  The  Tameing  of  the  Shrew,  which 
hath  some  very  good  pieces  in  It;  .bat  generally  Is  bat  a  mean  play,  and  the  best 
part,  Sawny,  done  by  Lacy,  and  hath  not  half  lis  life,  by  reason  of  the  words  I  sup- 
pose not  being  understood,  at  least  by  me. 

"Nov.  \.  To  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  a  slUy  play,  and  an  old  one, 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew." 

The  plays  seen  by  Pepys  were  In  both  inetances  adaptations,  one  by  Fletcher  and- 
the  other  by  Liaoy. 

HiSTOBiCAL  MSB.  Commission  (British).    Vol.  I,  p.  49; 

"Collection  of  Lord  de  Tabley,  containing  Epilogue  to  laming  of  the  Shrew,  acted  at 
Nether  Tabley  by  the  servants  and  neighbors  there  at  Christmas,  1671,  P.  L." 

Genkst,  John.  Some  Account  of  the  Eogllsh  Stage  froiti  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660  to  1880.  Bath  :  H.  E.  Carrington,  1882.  8vo,  10  vols. 
V,  632 ;  VI,  607 ;  VII,  732  ;  VIII,  704 ;  IX,  600. 

A  part  of  the  references  to  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in  this  work  are— ench  being  stated 
more  at  length  in  its  chronological  place  below— as  follows:  IV,  446,  451;  V,  97,  178,. 
287,  866;  VI,  477;  VII,  306,  210,  820,  879,  441,  447;  VIII,  471;  IX,  9.  , 

V,  a>5.  April  1,1773.  Drury  Lane.  Dodd's  benefit.  Twelfth  Night  .  .  .  with  Os^o- 
rine  arui  Petruchio,  Petruchlo,  Dodd,  first  time;  Qrumlo,  Baddesley;  Catharine,  Miss 
Pope. 

VI,  477.  **  Mar.  18, 1778.  Drury  Lane.  Kemble's  benefit.  Jane  Shore  .,.  wMh  Oatha^ 
rine  and  Pelruehio,  Petruchlo,  Kemble ;  Orumio,  Baddesley ;  Catharine  (for  that  night 
only),  Mrs.  Slddonff.  Kemble  played  Petruchlo  very  well.  Mrs.  Slddons  acted  with 
spirit,  but  did  not  seem  at  home  in  the  character.'* 

VII,  210.  March  16, 1795.  Covent  Garden.  Mrs.  Pope's  benefit.  **  With  CkUhctrine  and 
Petruohio,  Petruchlo,  Lewis t  Orumio,  Quick;  Catharine  (for  that  night  only),  Mrs. 
Pope.  I 

VII,  806.  Nov.  21,  1796.  Covent  Garden.  Petruchlo,  Lewis ;  Grumio,  Munder  ;  Cath- 
arine, Miss  Wallis,  first  time. 

VII,  371.  June  18,  1797.  Hay  market.  "After  which  Oatharlne  and  Petruehio,  by  Pal- 
mer and  Mrs.  Glbbs." 

VII,  441.  May  18,  1799.  "After  which  {Iron  Chest.  Pitzhardlng,  Johnson,  from  New 
York,  first  appearance),  Catharine  and  Petruchio,  Catharine  (for  that  night  only),  Mrs. 
Johnson." 

VIII,  Cri.   1796-9.    Drury  Lane.    John  Barmister's  character,  Petruchlo. 

IV,  446.  Jan.  21,  1756.  •  Winter^s  Tale  and  Catharine  and  Petruchio  were  acted  together 
twelve  times  by  Gterrlck. 

IV,  451.    Feb.  28,  1756.    Catharine  and  Petruchio  repeated. 

V,  97.  May  2,  1766.  Drury  Lane.  "For  benefit  of  Quick  and  three  others.  Hamlet 
with  Catharine  at%d  Petruchio.    Quick  played  First  Grave-digger  and  the  Taylor." 

V,  178.  May  23,  1768.  Drury  Lane.  **  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  Catharine  and  Petruchio, 
by  Mrs.  Abington  and  (Thomas)  King;  Grumio,  (Richard)  Yates." 

VII,  379.  1769-70.  Covent  Garden.  Quick's  character,  Taylor,  in  Catharine  and  Petru- 
chio. 

V,  287.  May  22,  1770.  Covent  Garden.  Catharine  and  Petruchio,  Catharine,  Miss 
Lewis. 

IX,  9.  1796-9.  Drury  Lane.  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble's  character,  Katharine,  in  Katha* 
rine  and  Petruchio. 

ATHBNiEUM.    London.     1844,  p.  275,  No.  866,  March  23. 
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Notice  of  the  performance  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  at  the  Hajmarket  in  1944,  la 
the  series  of  revivals  of  Shakespeare  in  the  manner  of  the  theatre  of  the  sixteenth 
•century.    Mr.  Webster  us  Petrnchlo,  Miss  NIsbett  as  Katliarlue. 

London.    1847.    Page  1132.    No.  1044. 


Notice  of  the  performance  at  the  Haymarket,  Oct.  26,  1847,  of  The  Tkaning  o/  the 
Shrew,  "from  the  original  texL"    Mr.  Webster,  Petruchio;  Mrs.  NIsbett,  Gatbarine. 

London.    1848.    Page  1083.    No.  1096.    Oct.  28, 1848. 

Notice  of  Mrs.  Stirling's  performance  in  "Shakespeare's  more  celebrated  Kate  the 
Curted,  Oct..  1818,  at  the  Olympic,  Mr.  F.  Vinlng  as  Petruchio.*'  This  appears  to  have 
been  Garrick  's  version. 

London.    1856.    Page  1439.    No.  1617.    Nov.  22, 1866. 


Notice  of  the  performance  at  Sadler's  Wells  of  the  Taming  cf  the  Shrew  on  Nov. 
16,  1850;  account  of  the  management  of  the  Induction. 

— ; London.    1864.    Page  686.    No.  1904.    April  23,  1864. 

Notice  of  the  performance  at  the  Olympic,  on  April  28,  after  the  Ticket  of  Leave  Man^ 
of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  H.  Nevlle,  Petruchio;  Mrs.  Hughes,  Catharine.  This  was 
a  tercentenary  celebration ;  but  Qarrlck's  version  was  used. 

London.    1881.    Page  438.    No.  2787.    March  26, 1881. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth's  performance  of  Katharine  and  Petruchio  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  London.  "In  his  extravagant  costume,  Mr.  Booth  seems  to  have  drawn 
some  ideas  from  the  North  American  Indians."  **The  version  played  Is  marred  by 
such  absurdities  as  Mr.  Booth,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  the  reputation  In  England  of  a 
Shakespeare  scholar,  muKtat  once  excise."  This  Is  Mr.  Winter's  version,  **the  textt 
with  H  few  trifling  exceptions,  that  of  Shakespeare." 

London.    1885.    Page  786.    No.  3006.    June  6, 1885. 


Notice  of  the  performance  ot  Katharine  amd  Petnuihio  at  a  revival  following  a  recent 
previous  presentation.  Reviews  business  of  revival  at  Hayraarket,  London,  June, 
1886.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  Catharine,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  Petruchio.  Notes 
Improvement  on  previous  performance  through  the  omission  of  *' farcical  adjuncts." 

Clarke,  Asia  Booth.  The  Elder  and  the  Younger  Booth.  Boston :  J. 
R.  Osgood  <&  Ck).,  1882.    12mo,  p.  104     Pages  148,  163, 166,  178. 

'*  E.  Booth  (Edwin)  now  Joined  a  company  of  eight  or  ten  persons  to  go  through  the 
mining  towns."  The  standard  bill  with  this  company  was  The  Iron  Chest  and  JTotAo- 
rine  and  Petrtiehio,    This  was  in  1854. 

*'  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Edwin  Booth  gave  ten  performances  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  commencing  Dec.  81,  1860,"  one  of  which  was  KtUharine  and 
Petruchio, 

Same  play  in  his  **  re-appearance  on  the  Philadelphia  Stage  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Shakespeare,"  April  28,  1866.  At  the  new  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  London,  Nov.  6,  1880. 

MoRLEY,  Henry.  The  Journal  of  a  London  Play-goer,  from  1851  to  1866. 
London,  1866.  12ino,  p.  — .  Page,  159-161  (Dec.  6, 1856),  page  830 
(May  16, 1864). 

Mr.  Phelps  as  Biy  in  the  full  play.    Mr.  Neville  as  Petruchio  in  Oarrick's  version. 
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8HAKESt>EARTANA.    Philadelphia,  1886.    Ill,  328. 

In  Oerman  theatres.  In  1885,  Herr  Arnim  Wecknung  reports  seventy-one  perform- 
ances, by  forty-nine  companies,  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  Hamlet^  one  hundred  and 
three  times,  by  flfty-slx  companies;  only  one  plays  performed  ofteuer. 

Philadelphia,  1887.    JV.    Pages  124-126.     The  Tarding  of  the 

Shrew.    W.  D.  M. 

A  notice  of  Mr.  Daly's  performance. 

Philadelphia,  1886.    Ill,  43. 

Edwin  Booth,  Nov.  28,  1886,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Hamlet  and  Catharine  and  Pelrvfihio, 

Bun,  New  York,  1886,  Jan.  5,  page  1,  6}  cols.  * 

This  was  a  report  of  the  opening  night  of  the  American  Opera,  at  which  Gk>et2'  opera 
of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  presented.  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor;  Pauline 
li'Allemand,  Catharine,  and  William  H.  Lee,  Petruohlo.  The  performance  was  given 
in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Herald,  New  York,  1886,  Jan.  5,  page  5,  8^  cols. 

The  full  cast  and  apian  of  the  house,  with  those  present,  will  be  found  In  this  report. 
New  York,  1888,  March  22,  p.  6,  col.  7.    **"Much  Fun  in  I.  Co.'* 

See  Timet,  New  York,  March  22. 
New  York,  1888,  May  30,  page  7,  col.  2.     **  Daly's  Company  in 


London.'' 

a  cable  despatch  dated  London,  May  29th,  giving  a  report  of  the  production  of  the 
Taming  cf  the  Shrew  at  the'Gkilety  Theatre  by  Mr.  Daly's  company. 

New  York,  1888,  Sept.  4,  page  6,  3  cols.    **  Daly  in  Paris." 


Cable  giving  particulars  of  perrormanoe. 
Times,  New  York,  1887,  Jan.  19,  page  1,  6th  col. 

Notice  of  first  performance  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  revival  of  the  Taming  cf  the  Sfirew, 
Jan.  18,  188^  with  brief  r68um6  of  previous  productions. 

New  York,  1888,  March  26,  p.  12,  col.  8.     **  Katherine  in  our 

Time." 

Gives  an  account  of  a  travesty  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  to  be  performed  by  Co.  1, 
7th  Reg.  N.  a.  a.  N.  J.,  April  6,  1888,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital. 

-^  New  York,  1887,  August  31,  p.  8,  col.  1.    "Mr.  Daly  and  his 


Players." 

Interview  with  Mr.  Daly  on  his  tour.  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  received  well 
everywhere;  but  most  enthusiastically  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco. 
In  Chicago  it  was  not  so  cordially  appreciated.  .  .  .  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  in 
oontemplation  two  years  before  I  presented  it." 

New  York,  1888,  September  16,  p.  4,  col.  5.     '*  French  Critics 

ami  Mr.  Daly." 
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OlYes  suinmary  of  the  Impressloti  made  by  play  as  well  as  players  in  the  Paris 
performance. 

Tribune,  New  York,  1887,  Jan.  19,*p.  4,  6th  col. 

Notice  of  first  performance  of  Mr.  Angastin  Daly's  revival  of  the  TanUnff  of  the  Shrew, 
Jan.  18,  1887,  by  William  Winter.    This  natice  is  quoted  in  Shak]»peaiiiana,  IV,  7S. 

New  York,  1888,  Sept.  4,  p.  4,  col.  6.     "Mr.  Daly's  bucocbb  in 

the  Gay  Capital." 

Gable  Hrom  William  Winter. 

Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  1887,  May  10,  p.  8,  col.  1. 

Notice  of  first  performance  in  Philadelphia,  Ghestnat  Street  Opera  Hoose,  of  Mr. 
Aagustin  Daly's  revival,  by  L.  Clarke  Davis. 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1887,  May  10,  4th  page,  5th  col. 

Notice  of  first  performance  in  Philadelphia,  Chestnnt  Street  Opera  Hoa^e,  of  Mr. 
Augostin  Daly's  revival,  by  Talcott  Williams. 

Advertiser,  Boston  Daily.    1887,  May  24th,  p.  4,  ool.  5.     "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrewy  performed  by  Mr.  Daly's  Company,"  by  H.  A.  Clapp. 

Notice  of  the  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Musenm,  aboat  one-lialf  the  notiee 
being  devoted  to  a  carefal  summary  of  the  questions  of  aathorslilp,  mott/  and  position 
of  the  work  as  a  play. 

Times,  London.    1888,  May  30,  p.  9,  col.  7. 

Notice  of  the  performance  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  May  29,  by  Mr.  Daly's  company. 
The  first  third  of  the  notice  reviews  the  history  of  the  play.     At  close,  the  writer 
■ays  that:   "The  play  is    mounted  with  perfect  taste,  and  with  at  least  aa    much 
aroheeological  correctness  as  an  intelligent  public  requires.    In  the  banqueting  scene, 
\  ^        upon  which  the  curtain  falls,  a  glee  party  sing  'Should  she  upbraid  *  to  Bishop's  well- 

known  music.  Archseologisls  may  be  horrified  at  this  deflanoe  of  their  theories,  bat 
the  effect  is  pretty  and  we  will  add  appropriate  in  the  extreme."  The  "Induction  "— 
which  is  termed  the  **  Introduction  "  by  the  learned  critlo-^s  discussed  at  length,  with 
the  conclusion  that  *Mt  is  still  open  to  the  spectator  to  hold,  with  Garrlck,  that«  in  the 
circumstances,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  introduce  such  a  prelude  at  all."  As  a  whole, 
the  ejTect  of  the  performance  shows  that  **  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  has  rVeived  bnt 
scant  Justice  from  its  professional  interpreters.'* 

Pall  Mall  Budget,  London,  1888,  June  7,  page  12.    **The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew. ^^ 

A  report  of  the  performance  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  June  5th,  with  illustra 
y^^  tlons,  by  Mr.  Daly's  company. 

London,  1888,  Sept.  6,  pp.  28-29.    *'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in 

Paris." 


(Quotes  the  French  actor,  M.  Coquelln,  as  saying  **Nous  antres,  nous  pouvons 
comprendre  ces  rudesses  U." 

Truth,  London,  1888,  June  7,  page  986.    **  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew: 

'*Mark  how  Inconsistent  are  these  same  critics,  who  compliment  Mr.  AngusUn  Daly 
and  Mr.  William  Winter  on  restoring  the  original  text.  .  .  ,  But  wherever  the  Amer- 
ican version  differs  from  the  Garrlck  farce  the  critics, shake  their  heads  over  it." 
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Temps,  Paris,  1888,  Sept.  10,  page  1.  (Feuilleton)  Chronlque  Theatrale. 
Representation  d'une  troupe  amerieaine  au  Vaudeville;  \2i  Meg^e 
apprivow^e,  de  Slialr^peare  par  Francisque  Barcey. 

Je  ne  san,  raais  qaelque  chose  8e  r6volte  en  moi  k  les  brutal!  t6s;  eles  me  navrent  et- 
ne  amusent  pas.  •  .  .  Noas  nous  plaisons  Avoirs  rhom me  aux  mains  de  lafemme 
qai  en  fait  sou  Jouet,  comme  C61iradne  s'amose  d'AIcesle;  les  Anglais  preferent  la  voir 
mai6e  par  son  seigneur  et  maitre.  CImque  peuple,  comme  dlrait  I'uutre,  h  ses  id6es  et 
t*es  usages. 


Open  Court. 


That's  a  question;  how  shall  we  try  It? 

-^The  Comeiiy  o/ JSrrors,  V,  1,  421. 

In  this  I'll  be  impartial ;  be  yon  Judge 

or  your  owil  cause. 

'-Measure /or  Mectture^  V,  i,  106. 


HANGING  A  WOLF— A  NEW  GREEK  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  the  August  number  of  ShakespeariaKa,  Dr.  Furness,  in  his 

usual  delightful  and  inimitable  way,  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that, 

in  The  Mercliant  of  Venice,  Shakespeare  is  entirely  right  when  he 

makes  Gratiano  say  to  Shylock  : — 

•      "  Thy  currish  spirit 

Governed  a  woif  who  hanged  for  human  slaughter 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  feli  soul  fleet." 

The  passage  is  of  singular  interest  to  the  student  of  the  English 
past,  and  repeats  one  of  the  allusions  of  our  most  ancient  poetry. 

There  is  abundant  testimony,  beyond  the  instance  cited  by  Dr. 
Furness,  to  prove  that  a  wild  beast  might  expiate  upon  the  giillows 
the  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature.  Indeed,  in  Switzerland  quite 
recently  a  beast  was  tried  and  executed,  while  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury mediaeval  law  punished  with  death  a  horse  or  hog  found  tres- 
passing on  a  neighbor's  preserves,  and  throughout  German  and  English 
antiquity  it  was  not  uncommon  to  try  and  to  sentence  a  wolf  or  fox  for 
destroying  crops  or  human  life. 

The  origin  and  explanation  of  this  curious  custom,  so  familiar  in 
Old  England  and  everywhere  among  the  Teutonic  folk,  may  be  clearly 
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seen  in  several  interesting  passages  of  our  oldest  English  poem,  the 
vigorous  and  vivid  epic  of  Beowulf. 

For  instance,  after  the  monster  Grendel,  "  the  enemy  of  God,"  has 
invaded  the  pleasure  hall  of  King  Hrothgar  and  devoured  thirty 
warriors  for  his  horrid  meal,  and  for  twelve  winters  has  made  of 
Heorot  a  place  of  terror,  the  poet  sdys : — 

'*  Sibbe  ne  wolde 
With  manna  hwone  magenes  Deniga 
Feorh-bealo  feorran  feio  thingian.^' 

or,  in  later  English,  [Grendel]  "  would  not  have  peace  of  any  of  the 
race  of  the  Danes,  neither  remove  the  mortal-bane,  (Lebensubel)  nor 
compound  it  with  money." 

Sib  has  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  meaning  both  of  peace  and  of  relation- 
ship, but  in  the  latter  sense  it  was  not  sp  restricted  in  its  application 
as  the  modern  Sippe  or  Sippsckafi.  The  important  fact  is,  that, 
according  to  the  old  German  conception,  the  bonds  of  Sib  or  Sippe 
extended  beyond  the  human  race,  and  included  much  of  the  subor- 
dinate creation.  In  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  the  Sippe  is  extended 
to  Grendel  and  the  last  line  must  be  interpreted  that  if  hehad|>auf 
for  the  thirty  men  whom  he  slew  he  could  have  been  readmitted  to 
human  society.  By  Germanic  law  every  man  had  his  price  from  the 
king  down,  and  he  who  took  another's  life  had  either  to  buy  off  retalia- 
tion by  payment  of  the  sum  fixed  by  law  or  to -become  an  exile  (wraca). 
Now,  as  the  orders  of  inferior  creation  were  included  in  the  human 
Sippe  they  were  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  punishments,  and  a  wolf,, 
therefore,  to  return  to  the  Shakespearian  instance,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  same  right  of  trial,  and  would  receive  in  similar  way,  if  unable 
to  satisfy  the  law,  like  punishment  with  men. 

Deep  and  broad  is  the  wisdom  of  Shakespeare. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Thimm's  recent  article  on  '^  Shakespeare  in  the 
British  Museum,"  (September  Shakespeabiana)  pray  allow  me  to 
do  justice  to  one  faithful  and  intelligent  student  and  translator  of 
Shakespeare  whose  name  is  not  yet  known  aa  it  should  be  to  the 
western  world.  Enumerating  the  foreign  versions  of  Shakespeare^ 
Mr.  Thimm  says,  *'  The  Greeks  began  to  translate  Hamlet  in  1858,  and 
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they  are  now  publishing  the  entire  works  in  a  very  worthy  translation 
by  Bikela,  five  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared,"  This  ift 
true  enough,  but  there  is  also  another  translation  into  modern  Greek 
far  better  and  more  important.  It  is  that  made  by  Michel  N.  Dam- 
iralis;  secretary  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece.  I  had  an 'excellent 
opportunity  in  Athens  to  compare  his  work  with  the  other  fragmen- 
tary Romaic  translations.  Hardly  may  one  find  in  the  half-dozen 
plays  already  translated  by  M.  Damiralis  a  single  misconception  of 
the  Shakespearian  meaning,  while  such  misconceptions  are  frequent 
and  often  gross  in  the  edition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thimm.  Damiralis^ 
is  now  working  hard  on  his  translation  o£  Hamlet,  following  with  eare 
Dr.  Furness's  superb  Variorum. 

I  shall  not  forget  how,  with  eager  enthusiasm  and  in  mingled  Greek 
and  English,  as  we  walked  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  watched 
the  purple  sun  fading  on  Hymethus,  this  earnest  student  of  our  master- 
poet  talked  of  the  new  Greek  literature  and  the  great  part  which 

Shakespeare  has  to  play  in  it. 

Albert  H.  Smyth. 
September.  1888. 


SK^i^tespe^jire  SocieIie5. 


Sacli  a  holy  witch 
That  he  enchants  societies  Into  him ; 
Half  ^1  men's  hearts  are  his. 


Cyrnbeline,  I,  vl,  IM. 


Clifton  Shakspere  Society. — Session  '87-^88.  [Report  contin- 
ued from  October  Shakespeariana.]  March  ^4 :  Mrs.  C.  I.  Spen- 
cer, president,  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes  sent  some  "  Notes 
on  John  Marston/'  calling  attention  to  the  confusion  as  to  his  personal 
history,  to  the  feuds  between  him  and  Ben  Jonson,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
censure  passed  upon  him  by  Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  to  Henslowe's 
description  of  him  in  1 599  as  "  the  new  poete,"  to  the  allusions  to  him  in 
Skialetheia  and  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  etc. — Some  "  Notes  on 
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Antonio  and  ifellida  were  sent  by  Miss  Eiiima  Phipeon,  who  said  that 
the  play  is  not.much  more  than  a  seriesof  episodes  and  intrigues^  for  the 
most  part  highly  improbable,  enacted  by  a  set  of  persons  who  have  little 
besides  their  names  to  identify  them.  The  language  is  strained  and 
affected  ;  pompous,  harsh-sounding  words  mar  the  smoothness  of  the 
lines,  and  scraps  of  learning  are  brought  in  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  show  the  author's  erudition.  As  Marston's  mother  was  an 
Italian,  perhaps  the  sudden  breaking  out  into  that  language  of  several 
of  the  characters  was  not  so  affected  as  it  seems,  but  it  must  have  tried 
the  patience  of  his  English-speaking  audience.  Marston  is  specially 
happy  in  his  descriptions  of  natural  phenomena,  though  in  some  of 
his  expressions  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Chapman  ;  bat  his 
heroes  and  heroines  possess  little  individuality.  Marston,  whose 
satires  were  keenly  felt,  might  himself  have  sat  to  Shakespeare  for 
the  portrait  of  Jaques.  Mellida  is  chiefly  the  sport  of  circumstanoes. 
Bossaline,  who  has  been  said  to  be  a  weak  imitation  of  Beatrice,  is 
really  more  like  Nerissa.  Some  passages  in  the  play  which  we  might 
hastily  call  plagiarisms  were,  if  our  dates  be  correct,  written  before 
their  supposed  patterns. — Mr.  S.  E  Bengough  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Dramatic  Defects  of  Antonio  and  Mellida"  saying  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fix  a  standard  of  excellence  by  which  dramatic  works  may 
be  tested,  seeing  that  they  vary  from  a  Greek  tragedy  to  a  Christmas 
pantomime.  With  all  the  differences  that  exist  between  the  subjects 
of  Elizabeth  and  Victoria,  there  is  yet  such  a  community  of  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  between  them  that  the  works  bearing  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  appeal  powerfully  to  both.  Here,  then,  is  a  standard 
of  dramatic  excellence  by  which  to  test  the  work  of  other  play-writers. 
Guided  by  this  we  expect  (1)  that  the  plot  or  action  of  a  drama  shall 
possess  unity  and  interest,  (2)  that  its  characterization  shall  be  natural 
and  consistent,  (3)  that  its  thoughts  and  sentiments  shall  be  fresh  and 
striking,  and  (4)  that  the  expression  shall  be  on  a  higher  level  than 
ordinary  converse,  either  ideally  beautiful  or  else  distinguished  by 
attractiveness  of  wit  and  humor.  Painful  experience,  however,  tells 
us  that  in  other  authors  we  look  in  vain  for  all  these;  and,  if  we  find 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  one  of  these  departments,  we  are  will- 
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ing  to  be  blind  to  shortoomings  in  the  others.  AiUonio  and  MelUda 
fails  to  oome  up  to  our  test  in  any  of  the  respects  mentioned.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  here  and  there  is  a  flash  of  genius ; 
but,  in  order  that  one  may  be  gratified  with  it,  one  has  to  suffer  one's 
good  taste  to  be  perpetually  shocked  by  insipid  coarseness,  gross  sen- 
suality, and  extravagant  bombast.  The  unequal  character  of  the  play 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  makes  one  think  that  more  than  one  hand 
was  employed  upon  it.  In  some  of  the  later  scenes  there  are  vigorous 
and  subtle  thoughts  expressed  in  a  garb  of  metaphor  that  reminds 
one  now  and  then  of  the  great  master  himself. — Mr.  L.  M.  Griffiths 
read  a  paper  called  '^  The  Story  of  Anionio  and  MeUida,  ^nd  some  of 
its  Shaksperianisms.''  He  directed  attention  to  the  similarity 
between  many  of  its  incidents  and  those  in  Shakespeare.  The  resem- 
blances of  character  are  most  marked.  In  much  detail  it  was  shown 
that  there  are  strong  likenesses  between  many  of  the  characters  in  the 
play  and  some  of  Shakespeare's  well-known  people.  There  is  no  need 
to  accuse  Marston  of  copying  from  Shakespeare  in  the  characteriza* 
tion.  Most  of  the  dramatis  peraonce  are  portraits  of  men  and  women 
common  enough  in  Elizabethan  times,  and  in  their  representation  by 
two  shrewd  observers  there  would,  of  course,  be  much  alike. 

April  14,:  Mrs.  C.  I.  Spencer,  President,  in  the  chair. — In  a 
paper  on  ^'  The  Poems  of  Shakspere,''  Mr.  O.  Munro  Smith  said 
that,  as  in  Shakespeare's  own  time  his  poems  were  popular  and  now 
they  are  little  cared  for,  the  question  arises  whether  the  people  of  the 
H^izabethan  ar  of  the  Victorian  age  are  to  be  considered  the  better 
judges.  The  power  of  describing  scenery  is  now  much  greater  than 
in  Shakespeare's  time.  Al^,  for  nearly  three  centuries  we  have  had 
bequeathed  to  us  poetry  which  universal  testimony  has  declared  to  be 
of  supreme  excellence.  And  appreciation  grows  with  knowledge. 
Qd  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  science  and  the  exact  methods  of 
thought  it  inculcates  tends  to  destroy  the  imagination  and  spoil  the 
poetic  taste.  Tet  weighing  the  gain  against  the  loss,  the  verdict  must 
be  that  we  are  more  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  Shakespeare's 
poems  than  his  contemporaries  or  those  who  immediately  followed 
him,  and  that  our  neglect  of  the  poems  (leaving  the  sonnets  for  the. 
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present  out  of  the  question)  may  thus  be  justified. — Mr.  S.  E.  Ben- 
gough  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  The  Music  of  Language  as  illustrated 
by  Venus  and  AdoniSy'  in  which  he  said  that  the  elementary  sounds 
of  language  are  an  undeveloped  music ;  and,  after  dwelling  in  detail 
on  the  differences  between  the  various  vowel-sounds  which  had  been 
ascertained  to  have  towards  one  another  an  invariable  ratio  of  vibra- 
tions, went  on  to  show  that  to  the  cultivated  English  ear  there  is  an 
association  between  cer(!ain  sounds  and  certain  ideas.  Illustrations  of 
this  view  were  adduced  in  great  numbers  from  the  poem. — A  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills  on  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Luereece  was  read. 
Luoreece  in  style  is  a  much  riper  production  than  Venus  and  Adonis, 
The  blemish,  however,  of  an  inordinate,  although  popular,  classicism 
is  irreparable.  There  is  also  in  it  a  frequent  want  of  naturalness,  and 
it  is  loaded  with  labored  conceits. — Dr.  J.  N.  Langley,  in  a  paper  on 
<'  A  Few  Obsolete  Words  in  Venus  and  Adonis/^  taking  "ear"  (to 
plough)  as  a  text,  dwelt  mainly  on  the  almost  inexhaustible  derivatives 
of  the  prolific  root  ar. 

April  ^8 :  Mr.  W.  R.  Etches  in  the  chair.  —Miss  Louisa  Mary 
Davies,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  First  Impressions  of  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakspere — December  31,  1609,"  gave  a  view  of  the  sonnets  as  they 
would  have  appeared  to  an  elderly  gentleman  alive  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  these  much  maligned  |)oems,  and  by  whom  they  were 
regarded  simply  as  literary  productions,  no  notice  being  taken  of  their 
supposed  autobiographical  or  allegorical  character.  In  the  first  place 
he  would  acknowledge  his  gratitude  to  the  honored  Earl  of  Surrey 
for  bringing  to  our  shores  this  graceful  form  of  versification — three 
four-fold  strands  of  poesy,  caught  up,  and  dexterously  wound  into  a 
perfect  circle  by  two  shining  threads  of  gold.  Then  he  would  dwell 
on  the  sympathetic  quality  of  poetry  as  shown  in  these  verses  which 
had  waked  in  him  a  hundred  happy  thoughts,  just  tinged  with  that 
sweet  sadness  that  makes  them  seem  realities  and  not  dreams.  We 
hardly  know  whether  to  bestow  our  chief  admiration  on  the  intellect 
that  conceived  them,  on  the  poetic  imagination  that  clothed  them,  or 
on  the  artist-skill  that  moulded  the  various  lovely  thoughts  into  one 
perfect  whole.    Sonnets  Ixvi.,  cxxix.,  cxlvi.,  are  only  instances  where 
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profoundest  sense  and  brilliant  imagination  are  blended  with  an 
unsnrpassable  artistic  terseness^  and  where  the  antitheses  are  remark- 
able alike  for  sharpness  and  accuracy.  If  no  other  proof  offered  of 
Master  Shakespeare's  glorious  intellect  as  unveiled  in  his  sonnets,  it 
would  surely  be  sufficient  to  point  to  a  series  b^inning  with  xviii., 
and  continuing  with  scarcely  any  intermission  to  Ixxvii.,  which  ring 
an  indescribabjy  graceful  set  of  changes  on  the  simplest  and  yet  most 
complex  af  all  themes — "  I  love  you."  At  the  first  hearing  we  may 
fancy  we  detect  duplicates,  but  a  closer  attention  brings  to  our  appre- 
hension new  and  charming  shades  of  difference,  the  more  truely  appre- 
ciated because  they  must  be  listened  for.  Truly  his  delicately-tinted 
love  sonnets  are  like  the  closely-folded  petals  of  the  rose  he  so  dearly 
loves,  each  one  differing  somewhat  from  its  neighbor,  each  modestly 
enclosing  its  own  choice  beauty  and  fragrance,  each  necessary  to  the 
perfect  whole,  and  all  bending  in  homage  toward  their  common  centre. 
But  marvellous  as  is  the  "  body  "  of  these  poems,  so  also  is  our  admi- 
ration called  forth  for  their  poetry  and  music — the  two  beautiful  gar- 
ments in  which  they  are  clothed.  Nearly  every  line  runs  over  with 
poetry  and  turns  to  music  on  the  tongue.  Some  of  the  finest  passages 
in  the  Sonnets  are  inspired  by  the  observation  of  nature,  for  example, 
the  whole  of  xxxiii.  and  Ixxiii.,  and  many  passages  scattered  here  and 
there.  Music  in  poetry  comprehends  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
liquid  flow  of  syllables  and  the  due  adjustment  of  long  and  short 
vowels.  To  be  perfect  it  requires  also  the  harmony  of  sentiment  and 
sound.  This  finds  its  absolute  fulfilment  in  Ixxi.,  in  which  the  feeling 
and  rhythm  alike  are  eloquent  of  mournful  self-abnegation.  This 
perfect  harmony  of  conception  and  form  is  observable  in  many  others, 
notably  in  xxix.,  xxx.,  liv.,  Ix.,  and  Ixxxvii. — Mr.  S.  E.  Bengough 
read  a  paper  on  ^'  The  Use  of  Alliteration  in  Shakspere's  Poems." 
The  predominance  of  alliteration  forms  a  part  of  the  very  genius  of 
our  language ;  and  while  it  gives  force  to  the  dialect  of  the  rudest 
peasant,  its  artistic  employment  renders  it  capable,  in  the  hand  of  the 
orator  or  poet,  of  marvels  of  expressiveness,  infinitely  various  and 
often  exquisitely  delicate.  It  is  astonishing  that,  in  works  on  style 
in  English  literature  and  kindred  subjects,  its  importance  is  so  ignored. 
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It  18  oommonlj  alluded  ta  as  a  trick  which  is  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  otherwise.  Now,  if  the  use  of  marked  alliteration  in  almost 
eveiy  sentence  is  a  blemish,  all  onr  greatest  masters  of  prose  style  did 
not  know  how  to  write  English.  It  was  then  pointed  oat  that  alliter-* 
ation  is  useful  in  (1)  giving  rhythm  and  emphasis,  (2)  aoceatuating  anti- 
thesis, (3)  associating  allied  or  related  ideas,  (4)  emphasizing  ftignificant 
combinations  of  letters,  (5)  imparting  effect  to  assonance ;  and  examples 
of  these  were  quoted  firom  Shakespeare's  poems  and  sonnets.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Etches  read  a  paper  on  ^^  Shakspere's  Autobiography  in  the 
BofWMiMP  He  said  that  the  bi(^raphical  materials  we  possess  are  so 
scanty  and  so  much  of  the  nature  of  conjecture  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  look  eagerly  to  the  /Sbnnefe  for  biography,  although  that  which 
they  reveal  may  not  coincide  with  our  preconceived  idea  of  the  great 
man's  life.  While  adopting  the  generally  received  view  that  the 
letters  ^^  W.  H/'  st^nd  for  the  name  of  William  Herbert,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Shakespeare  could  have  written  such 
adulatory  language  to  a  man  so  weak,  reckless,  and  mean,  as  Herbert* 
And  although  from  a  comparison  of  iScmnefo  xlii.,  Ixz.,  Ixxix.,  cxxxii., 
some  reasons  might  be  adduced  for  considering  the  ''  dark  lady  "  as  a 
dramatic  device,  yet  from  the  flesh  and  blood  likeness  of  all  the 
descriptive  sonnets,  it  is  better  to  accept  the  personal  interpretation ; 
and  the  story  of  Mary  Fitton  in  connection  with  Herbert  renders 
the  double  identification  most  probable.  With  all  the  flattering  worda 
used  towards  Herbert,  who  stands,  as  it  were,  for  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  ideal,  the  poet  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  '^  the  tenth  muse  "  (I) 
.very  decidedly  about  his  faults  (xciv.-xcvi.).  Altogether  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible,  that,  in  the  Sornidi^  Shakespeare  is  relating  his  own 
experience,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  intended  them  for  pub- 
lication ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  are  '^  the  sugred  sonnets '' 
which  Meres  said  Shakespeare  had  distributed  ^'  amoog  his  private 
friends,"  for  to  these  that  description  is  certainly  not  appropriate. — 
"  A  Member  "  sent  a  paper  on  "  The  Two  Angels  of  Sontvd  cxiiv/' 
May  26:  Miss  Florence  Herapath  in  the  chair. — Miss  Emma 
Phipson  sent  a  paper  on  '^  Marston  as  a  Dramatist."  The  few  facts 
known  about  Marston's  life  were  first  Doticed.     His. literary  career 
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•extended  from  1598  to  1607,  when  he  retired  to  prepare  for  clerical 
life.  He  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Christ  church.  His  mind 
•underwent  a  great  change.  When  he  ceased  to  write,  he  lost  his 
interest  in  worldly  matters,  and  took  no  part  in  the  re-publication  of 
hiB  works.  He  resigned  his  living  in  1631,  and  died  in  1634.  His 
^  -earliest  writings — the  Satires — gained  him  many  enemies.  In  humor ^ 
he  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting.  His  comedies  sparkle  with  smart 
sayings,  but  have  no  he0,rty  ring  of  mirth.  When  personal  animosity 
guides  the  satirist's  pen,  his  wit  becomes  jealous  rancor  and  loses  its 
obarm.  There  are  more  poetical  passages  to  be  found  in  Antonio  and 
MelUda  than  in  Marston's  other  plays.  Miss  Phipson  then  gave  an 
outline  of  several  of  the  plays.  ITie  McUeonterU  ^^as  pronounced  to 
be  the  most  interesting,  its  language  dignified  and  compact,  and 
descriptions  graphic.  The  Dutdi  Cdurtesan.  deaervea  notice  chiefly  for 
the  sprightly  dialogue,  but  it  is  too  unrefined  for  modern  taste. 
Eastward  Soe,  written  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Dekker,  is 
valuable  for  the  vivid  insight  it  gives  into  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Parasitaster  is  ingenious  and  amusing. 
'Sophonisba  is  well-intentioned  and  not  undramatic.  Hazlitt  con- 
sidered Marston  to  have  been  even  more  of  a  freethinker  than  Mar- 
lowe, on  account  of  his  frequent  and  not  unfavorable  allusion  to 
•sceptical  notions.  But  Marston  is  somewhat  dogmatically  theological 
in  his  expressions.  He  took  a  gloomy  Calvinistic  view  of  human 
nature.  The  fact  that  he  gave  up  his  literary  career  for  a  cleri(«il  life 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  accusations  of  unorthodoxy.  To  his 
«emi-Italian  origin  may  be  traced  his  fiery,  impulsive  temperament,  his 
sharp  wit,  quick  temper,  readiness  to  take  offence,  delight  in  fierce  and 
terrible  incidents,  as  well  as  his  frequent  introduction  of  Italian  phrase. 
His  temper  was  apparently  sardonic  and  slow  to  appreciate  the  ''  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  which  Shakespeare's  most  genial,  all- 
loving  nature  ever  recognized. — Mr.  L.  M.  Griffiths  read  a  paper  on 
-**  S6me  Shaksperianisms  in  AnJUmMs  Bevenge.^*  Such  a  play  should 
not  be  judged  from  a  nineteenth-century  standpoint.  When  it  was 
written  the  taste  for  horrors  on  the  stage  was  strong ;  and  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  play  was  acted  by  the  Children  of 
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PaaFsy  wboee  aadience  consisted  only  of  ^^  gentlemen  and  schokus.'^ 
This  explains  the  frequent  introduction  of  scraps  of  foreign  languages. 
In  its  broader  features  Antonio  and  MdUda  can  be  compared  with 
Borneo  and  Juliet.  Anionu/8  Revenge  can^  in  like  manner,  be  com- 
pared with  Hamlet f  for  the  incidents  on  which  the  plots  of  the  twa 
plays  develop  are  similar,  and  many  of  the  situations  are  much  alike. 
Also  many  of  the  characters  and  much  of  the  phraseology  have  a 
strong  Shakespearian  likeness.  Marston's  lighter  style,  which  he 
freely  exhibits  in  Antonio  and  Mellida,  is  here  made  subordinate  to 
the  tragic  character  of  the  play,  which,  apart  from  its  few  exquisitely 
pathetic  passages,  deserves  careful  study  as  an  int^ral  and  representa- 
tive development  of  the  more  finished  drama  as  it  left  Shakespeare's 
hands.  The  closing  scene,  though,  in  quantity,  it  falls  short  of  the 
slaughter  at  the  end  of  Hamlet^  makes  up  for  it  in  quality,  and 
altogether  the  scholarly  audience  in  the  school-room  of  St.  Paul's, 
who  had  gone  for  a  feast  of  horrors,  must  have  felt  that  a  rich  treat 
had  been  given  them.  The  Shakespearian  resemblances  of|  detail  are 
not  so  many  in  this  play  as  in  the  first  part,  which  was  rather  a  record 
of  Marston's  contemporary  London  life  than  a  serious  attempt,  as  thi» 
is,  at  a  consistent  tragedy  where  unity  of  action  was  steadfastly  kept 
in  view.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that,  in  this  branch  of  dramatic  work, 
Shakespeare  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  his  marvellous  pre-eminence, 
although  he  would,  in  the  delineation  of  life  and  manners,  be  always 
closely  run,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  by  such  keen  satirbts  as  Ben 
Jonson  and  Marston.  But  in  the  presentation  of  the  more  complex 
forms  of  human  motive  and  human  passion,  Shakespeare's  powers  of 
expression  transcend  all  efforts  of  other  writers.  Judged  by  the 
Shakespeare-standard,  Marston's  works  must  be  pronounced  failnros^ 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  in  detail  a  considerable 
amount  of  power,  if  not  of  beauty. — Mr.  S.  E.  Bengough  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Similes  and  Metaphors  in  Antonio's  RevengeJ^ 
Analysis  of  the  metaphors  here  employed  by  Marston  discovers 
almost  every  species  of  offence  against  good  taste ;  but  yet  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  reader  is  startled  with  occasional  flashes  of  genius 
lightning  up  with  a  single  phrase  a  whole  region  of  thought.     Grace 
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and  beauty  always  involve  a  qertain  reserve  of  power.  But  Marston 
puts  forth  all  his  strength  on  every  occasion.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  vein  of  most  outrageous  coarseness  in  Marston's  nature^  and 
this  was  always  near  the  surface. — This  meeting  brought  to  an  end  the 
society's  thirteenth  session.  The  work  for  next  session  is  As  You  Like 
It,  A  Woman  killed  with  KindneaSy  Twelfth  Night,  Julius  Censor,  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Hamlet,  Epicoene, — The  hou.  secretary  (9  Gordon- 
road^  Clifton^  Bristol)^  England,  will  be  grateful  for  any  magazine- 
articles,  newspaper-scraps,  or  anything  else  to  add  to  the  society's 
library,  which  now  consists  of  319  volumes. 


Mijcell^iny. 


To  knit  again 
This  scattered  corn  ifito  one  mntual  sheaf. 

—TUU8  Andronicut^V,  Hi   70. 


Gower's  Statue  or  Shakespeare. — Mrs.  De  Courcy  Lafian's 
lines,  as  Oscar  Wilde  recited  them  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Gower 
statue,  in  8tratford-on-Avon,  October  10th, — 

*'  Hear  royal  Henry  chide  bis  self-crowned  heir, 
The  guilty  Queen  moan  for  her  white  hands'  btain, 
Or  Falstaff  troll  some  roystering  refrain, 
Or  Hamlet  play  with  his  own  souPs  despair.' ' 

describe  the  four  bronze  figures  of  Prince  Hal,  Lady  Macbeth,  Fal- 
ttaff,  and  Hamlet,  which  stand  on  projecting  bases  supporting  the 
central  figure — a  life-size  image  of  Shakespeare.  The  poet  is  repre- 
sented seated,  '^  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,'^  the  habit  chosen  being  a 
doublet  covered  by  a  loose  sleeveless  gown  such  as  he  wears  in  the 
portrait  shown  at  the  Birthplace.  His  face,  also,  bears  close  resem- 
blance to  the  same  portrait,  and  the  gaze  of  its  eyes  is  directed  toward 
the  parish-church,  where  lie  the  bones  his  epitaph  guards.  The 
figure  posing  for  Hamlet  is  seated,  musing  with   melancholy  face 
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over  Yorick^s  skull.     Falstaff  sits^  an  emptj  wine  cup  is  in  the  left 

hand^  the  right  raised  with  the  forefinger  outstretched  and  gesturing 

forth  some  merry  tale.     Lady  Macbeth  is  represented  rubbing  her 

hands  to  remove  the  indelible  bloodnstains.     The  fiio^  is  hard  and 

cruely  but  a  shadow  of  remorse  broods  over  it.     Prince  Hal  is  trying 

on  his  father's  crown.     As  Mr.  Wilde, — whose  office  it  was  to  propose 

the  toast  to  the  sculptor,^— said  : — 

''Lord  Ronald  Gower  had  caught  le  moment  payoologique^  *the  mo- 
ment of  artistic  revelation  ' — the  moment  being  taken  when  Hamlet  moat 
expressed  himself— his  philosophy,  the  learning  he  had  as  a  scholar,  the 
melancholy  as  a  thinker,  the  love  he  had  as  one  who  had  seen  Ophelia — 
all  those  things  were  seen  on  the  monument  outside  the  building ;  or  when 
Hal  took  his  father's  crown,  forgetting  the  King  lying  on  the  bed,  tilled, 
himself,  with  the  pride  of  new  royalty ;  or  when  Lady  Macbeth  wiped 
from  her  hands  the  blood  of  Duncan  ;  or  when  Falstaff  was  indulging  in 
that  eternal  laughter  which  time  has  not  been  able  to  dull,  but  which  still 
came  to  us  across  the  centuries  and  served  to  remind  us  that  if  Shake- 
speare had  enough  sadness  to  conceive  themelancholy  Prince  of  Denmark, 
he  also  had  that  healthy  English  enjoyment  which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  JestsM  Falstaff  still  beautiful  to  us." 

The  memorial  is  decorated  with  four  laurel  chaplets  and  masks 
typical  of  comedy  and  tragedy^  and  is  based  upon  a  carved  pedestal 
sixteen  feet  in  height^  made  of  stone  from  the  same  Warwickshire 
quarry  as  that  of  which  the  memorial  is  built.  It  stands  on  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  Memorial  Building,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  very  well-conducted  ceremony  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  to  the 
town  and  memory  of  Shakespeare.  There  were  many  visitora  from 
London  and  the  large  provincial  cities,  and  a  multitude  from 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  The  monument  was  gracefully 
unveiled,  amid  cheers  and  music,  by  Lady  Hodgson,  wife  of  t^ 
Mayor  of  the  city,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  New 
South  Wales.  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  the  Mayor  of  Stratford,  once  a 
distinguished  official  in  Queensland,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune, 
felicitously  accepted  the  statue,  and  was  pleasantly  seconded  by  Sir 
Philip  Cunliffi?  Owen.  Oscar  Wilde,  the  orator  of  the  day,  delivered 
a  terse  and  poetic  speech.  Lord  Ronald  Gower  gave  a  few  modesty 
neat  remarks  in  thanks,  and  then  a  large  number  of  invited  guests 
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were  givea  a  lancheon  by  the  Mayor  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  memorial  hall,  where  the  portrait  of  Miss  Ada  Behan,  gor- 
geously dressed  as  Katherine,  recently  presented  by  Augustin  Daly, 
looked  down  upon  the  table,  .surrounded  by  pictures  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  John  Philip  Kemble,  Farren  Phelps,  Edwin 
Booth  and  others.  Mr.  Greorge  Augustus  Sala,  charged  with  the 
honorable  task  of  proposing  the  toast  to  the  "  Immortal  Memory  of 
Shakespeare,'^  made  a  very  happy  speech.  Yet,  he  said,  he  was  diffi- 
dent though  not  reluctant  to  speak  in  praise  of  Shakespeare,  for  though 
he  loved  his  plays, — 

"  he  was  not  that  which  was  known  in  this  advanced  age  of  scholarship  as 
a  Shakespearian  scholar  and  critic.  The  old  scholiast  told  us  to  beware  of 
the  man  of  one  book.  Now  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  next  to  one  sublime 
Book,  was  the  very  book  a  man  might  select  for  his  exclusive  reading. 
Th^phile  Gautier  said  that  he  would  not  mind  solitary  confinement  for 
life  if  the  place  of  his  incarceration  could  only  be  the  Tribune  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence,  for  he  would  have  the  company  of  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis  and  'The  Fates'  of  Michael  Angelo.  So  a  man  might  say  that  he, 
too,  would  laugh  at  the  misery  and  despair  <»f  a  solitary  cell  if  they  would 
give  him  a  shelf  with  the  New  Testament,  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Milton, 
and^whom  else  should  he  8ay?~perhapB  Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly.' They  knew  that  Sbakespeire  assuaged  the  misery  of  Louis 
Kossuth  in  his  Austrian  dungeon,  and  was  the  grammar,  the  lexicon,  and 
the  delectus  of  that  illustrious  patriot  in  his  hard  but  triumphant  struggle 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  the  English  language.  But  the  man  of  one 
book,  and  that  book  Shakespeare,  was  a  very  dangerous  customer.  He 
waited  for  you.  He  knew  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw,  or  a  hernsaw,  or  a 
hatchet,  or  a  hyphen." 

Mr.  Sala  also  said : — 

**It  has  been  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Donnelly,  to  denounce  him. 
He  considered  Mr.  Donnelly  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  cause 
of  Shakespeare  and  to  literature  in  general.  He  had  confirmed  and 
strengthened  them,— the  devoted  lovers  of  Shakespeare ;  and  more  than 
that,  by  adventuring  a  comparison  between  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  he 
would  lead,  he  (Mr.  Sala)  hoped,  to  the  works  of  Bacon  being  more 
attentively  studied  than  they  were,  for  the  study  of  his  works  must  inev- 
itably purify  and  ennoble  them  in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lover  of  Shakespeare  would  see  what  an  impassable  gulf 
separated  the  utterances  of  Shakespeare  from  those  of  Bacon." 

His  speech  closed  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  stage.  He  con- 
fessed himself  a  play-goer,  and  said : — 
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**  When  he  thought  of  the  play  and  playgoers  he  was  joyfully  reminded 
of  the  happy  equality  that  bound  all  classes  together  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  playhouse.  Did  they  know — the  question  wan  not 
impertinent,  but  rather  a  piece  of  Shakespearian  lore—that  Hamlef.  and 
Hichard  III.  were  performed  on  board  a  merchant  ship  at  Sierra  Lfeone 
in  W)7y  in  the  reign  of  James  I.»  and  that  the  skipper  of  the  vessel  entered 
in  his  log  tl>e  memorable  words, '  I  suffered  the  crew  to  have  this  diversion 
to  keep  them  from  idleness,  and  sleep,  and  unlawful  games.'  He  said 
that  the  playhouse,  properly  conducted  with  an  entertainment  calculated 
to  refine  and  ennoble  the  mind,  not  only  prevented  sleep,  and  idleness, 
and  unlawful  games,  but  was  decidedly  a  school  of  morals  and  virtue. 
In  the  sixpenny  gallery,  filled  perhaps  with  rough  and  untutored  people, 
there  were  souls  that  could  sympathise  with  the  noblest  aspirations  that 
could  be  uttered  from  the  stage.  He  remembered,  ever  so  many  years  ago, 
at  the  Old  Surrey,  then  a  rough  theatre  in  a  rough  neighborhood,  that  the 
illustrious  tragedian  Macready  was  concluding  an  engagement.  The  play 
was  Lear^  and  in  the  scene  on  the  heath,  in  the  storm  where  the  desolate, 
discrowned  king,  deserted  by  his  children,  and  feeling  rankling  in  his 
soul  sharper  than  any  serpent's  tooth  the  thanklessness  of  his  children, 
wrapped  hia  regal  mantle  around  the  poor  shivering  fool,  the  all  witless 
zany  who  had  not  deserted  his  master  in  his  affliction,  the  house  was 
hushed  to  utter  silence,  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  rough  voice  of  a  sailor 
in  the  gallery,  who  said,  '*  Poor  old  buffer."  If  anything  could  add  to  the 
Joy  they  felt  that  day,  it  was  the  knowledge  that  every  year  that  passed 
the  influence  and  the  power  of  Shakespeare  was  increasing  and  spreading." 

Loi*d  Ronald  began  the  statue  in  1876,  having  first  conceived  the 
idea  when  walking  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  with  his  friend  the 
well-known  Mr.  Sam  Ward,  The  monument  of  Shakespeare  erected  in 
the  park  he  thought  finer  than  any  Shakespeare  memorial  at  home. 
In  his  own  birthplace  Shakespeare  had  no  statue  except  the  wretched 
one  in  the  church  and  the  equally  inartistic  production  given  by 
Garrick,  placed  outside  the  town  hall.  His  first  idea  was  to^have  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  afterward  he  added  Hamlet  representing  philosophy, 
Falstaff  comedy,  Prince  Hal  history,  and  Lady  Macbeth  tragedy, 
each  figure  bearing  an  appropriate  wreath  and  allegorical  plants. 
Lady  Macbeth  holds  poppies,  emblematic  of  sleep  and  blood  ;  Hamlet, 
cypress  and  ivy,  representing  mourning  and  eternity;  Falstaif,  a  vine 
and  hops;  and  Prince  Hal,  the  rose  of  England  and  the  lily  of  France, 

The  sculptor  began  his  work  at  thirty  years  of  age,  working  im 
Paris,  and  exhibiting  there  in  the  Salon  the  first  models  of  the  figures 
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that  were  to  compose  the  statue.  When  the  whole  group  was  com- 
pleted in  plaster  the  committee  of  the  Salon  placed  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  a  position  ever  before  reserved  for  a  national  work.  The 
statue  and  groups  in  plaster  were  also  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
London. 

The  whole  expense  as  well  as  the  design  of  the  statue  is  due  to  Lord 
Bonald  Grower,  who  has  probably  found  its  cost  tot  be  something  like 
£10,000.  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  are 
responsible  for  the  pedestal  and  placing  of  the  monument. 

The  Fournieb  Statue  op  Shakespeare. — To  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  William  Knighton,  an  Australian  magistrate  now  dwelling  in 
Paris,  aud  to  the  genius  of  M.  Paul  Fournier,  the  capital  of  France 
owes  the  statue  of  Shakespeare,  dedicated  on  Sunday,  the  14th  or 
October.  Mr.  Knighton  is  a  man  of  literary  taste  and  ability,  the 
author  of  '^The  Struggle  for  Existence  "  and  other  works  that  have 
been  translated  into  French,  and  in  his  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
International  Literary  Association  first  met,  at  a  convention  of  the 
association  held  in  Madrid,  with  the  sculptor,  M.  Paul  Fournier^ 
whose  previous  work — ^his  group  from  Othelloy  and  his  Ophelia — 
seemed  to  designate  him  as  the  French  artist  especially  fitted  to  carry 
'  into  execution  the  idea  Mr.  Knighton  had  conceived — a  statue  of  Shake- 
speare be  given  to  Paris.  M.  Fournier  has  made  Shakespeare  stand- 
ing, in  court  costume,  a  long  drapery  folded  over  his  left  arm  falling 
behind  him,  his  right  hand  holding  an  open  book.  Nobleness  and' 
serenity  are  seated  upon  the  lofty  brow  and  regular  features,  and  the 
whole  figure  breathes  of  an  ideal  Shakespeare.  The  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  unanimously  accepted  the  gift  at  its  session  on  the 
22d  of  June  last,  and  at  the  unveiling  ceremony,  which  took  place 
where  the  statue  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  de  Measine 
and  the  Boulevard  Haussmann.  M.M^zi^res  received  it  formally  in 
the  name  of  the  Academy,  M.  Jules  Claretie,  representing  the  Th6d,tre- 
Fran9ais,  made  the  address,  and  M.  Mounet-Sully  recited  some  verses 
composed  by  M.  H.  de  Barnier.  The  work  was  cast  by  Barbedienne^ 
and  based  upon  a  pedestal  designed  by  M.  Deglane,  an  arcliitcct  wha 
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ibis  year  obtained  the  medal  of  bonor  of  tbe  Salon.     This  pedestal  is 
very  pimple,  it  bears  the  inscription — 

WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

1664-1616. 

•and  a  scroll  running  along  on  each  face  among  carved  masques  and 
fruits,  bears  the  names  of  the  great  dramas :  Othello,  Hamlet,  Henry 
VIII,  Richard  III,  La  Temp^,  Maebeih,  Boi  Lear,  RamSo  d  JvJxeHe. 
The  pedestal  stands  four  metres  and  a-half  high,  the  statue  measures 
in  height  three  metres  and  ten  centimetres. 

Shakespi:are's  Mention  of  the  Welsh. — ^That  part  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Eisteddfod  speech  at  Wrexham,  September  4th,  which 
brought  Shakespeare  to  witness  to  the  glorification  of  the  Welsh 
traditions  ever  patriotically  commemorated  in  an  Eisteddfod,  is 
reported  as  follows: — 

'*  On  this  occasion —in  order  to  ascertain  and  get  some  light  upon  previous 
ideas  .about  Wales— I  would  resort  to  the  books  of  Shakespeare — ^to  see  what 
fihakespeare  thought  about  the  Welsh,  and  In  the  first  place  to  compare 
his  ideas  of  the  Welsh  with  his  ideas  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  If  you  take 
his  ideas  of  the  Irish  they  are  very  soon  disposed  of.  He  mentions  than 
very  seldom — and  when  he  does  mention  them  it  is  in  a  manner  far  from 
agreei^le  to  the  Irishman.  But  with  regard  to  the  Scotch,  I  think  he  was 
•slightly  more  r^pectful.  You  would  find  it  not  easy  to  get  a  very  good 
•character  of  the  Scotch  out  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Now,  whatever 
be  the  cause,  it  is  of  considerable  interest,  in  my  opinion,  to  look  to  what 
he  has  said  of  the  Welsh,  and  that  I  can  venture  for  the  most  part  to  quote 
without  fear  in  this  assembly.  There  is  one  part  of  it  where  I  must  tax 
your  patience  and  self-denial  a  little  ;  and  I  think  I  had  better  get  rid  of 
that  first,  in  order,  like  the  children,  to  keep  the  best  part  of  the  helping 
of  pudding  they  have  received  to  the  last.  I  will  refer  first  to  the  case  in 
which  Shakespeare  is  least  flattering  to  Wales,  and  that  is  the  case  of  what 
was,  after  all,  an  exceedingly  respectable  man — ^namely,  the  clergyman, 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Sir  Hugh  Evans  comes 
into  conflict  with  Falstaff,  and  therefore,  of  course,  becomes  the  butt  oi 
Falstafi";  because.  Just  as  Cromwell,  for  example,  when  he  was  in  the  field 
knocked  down  everybody  that  opposed  him,  so  FaLstafi;  although  he  was 
apt  to  run  away  from  the  fieM  of  battle,  yet  in  the  field  of  contest  of  wit 
he  was  superior  to  all  mankind  ;  and  even  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  King 
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Henry  V.,  got  the  worst  of  it  when  he  came  to  loggerheads  with  Falstaff 
in  a  tournament  of  wit.  .  Bo  it  was  no  wonder  if  FalstafTtook  certain  lib- 
erties with  Sir  Hugh  Evans.    Sir  Hugh  Evans  was  dressed  up  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  as  a  fairy  to  pinch  Falstaff,' who  called  him  three 
things.  '  They  are  none  of  them  very  bad.    First  of  all,  he  called  him  a 
Welsh  goat;  secondly,  he  called  him  a  piece  of  the  .toasted  cheese;  and 
thirdly,  when  he  professed  to  be  very  much  exhausted  and  dejected,  he 
complained  of  him  and  said,  '*  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh  flannel.'' 
I  believe  that  is  all  that  Shakespeare  said  in  mischief.    You  have  heard  the 
.  worst  of  it,  and  it  is  not  very  bad .    But  here  is  a  curious  thing  as  it  appears. 
to  me,  and  that  was  that  there  was  a  Welsh  parson,  as  he  is  called,  I  think, 
in  the  play.    At  that  time  they  had  not  taken  many  Welsh  clergymen  to* 
Windsor,  but  they  had  imported  In  the  last  century  a  great  many  English 
clergymen  to  be  bishops  and  priests  in  Wales,  with  what  consequences  to^ 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  you  know  too  well.    And  that  is  a  point  on 
which,  unhappily,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.    But  it  Is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  Shakespeare  should  have  produced  a  Welsh, 
clergyman  at  Windsor,  and  my  explanation  of  it  is  that  the  presence  of  the 
Welsh  clergyman  at  Windsor,  and  also  some  good  words  which  8hake>^ 
speare  used  about  the  Welsh,  were  due  to  the  strong  predilection  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  Wales.    Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  person  with  respect  to  whom 
in  her  character  as  a  woman  there  may  be  many  criticisms  and  difiTerencea- 
of  opinion,  yet  she  is  a  woman  to  whom,  in  my  opinion,  Englishmen  owe- 
an  imnaeasurable  debt,  and  whom  Welshmen  ought  to  remember  with 
respect.    You  owe  to  her  in  the  main  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  Welsh  has  been  what  it  was  in  England-^a 
national  institution,  a  prop  and  buttress  to  the  language.     Moreover, 
I  believe  that,  altogether,  not  Elizabeth  only,  but  the  prior  Sovereigns  of 
the  Tudor  race  had  a  friendly  feeling  toward  Wales.    And  now  I  anv 
coming  to  loggerheads  for  a  moment  with  my  friend  the  president.    He 
said  that  Henry  VIII.  passed  a  law  restricting  the  use  of  the  language. 
Well,  I  am  a  man  who  likes  to  be  cautious.    I  will  not  say  whether  that 
is  BO  or  not,  but  I  will  give  you  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  interesting 
pamphlet,  called  '*  The  Welshman  in  English  literature."    Mr.  Lewis  says 
that  there  were  fifteen  penal  Acts  in  force  against  Wales,  Welshmen,  and 
the  Welsh  tongue  at  the  time  when  the  Tudor  family  came  to  the  throne- 
in  the  person  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  declaree,  and  I  hope  the- 
cbairman  will  not  contradict  it,  that  these  Acts  were  repealed  upon  a 
petition  of  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    Therefore,  that  was  a 
time,  according  to  that  statement,  very  favorable  to  the  people  of  Wales— 
that  was  the  time  when  Flintshire,  the  county  with  which  we  are  oon*^ 
nected,  first  came  into  existence  as  a  county— that  was  the  time  when 
Wales  was  organized  in  shires,  when  the  local  government  of  England  waa 
given  to  Wales,  and  Wales  has  greatly  profited  by  that  similarity  of  insti^^ 
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'tutioDs.  Let  us  see  what  Shakespeare  says  about  the  Welsh  in  other 
places.  In  the  first  place,  he  introduces  Fluellyn  in  the  play  of  Hmiry  the 
F^th^  and  Fluellyn  proves  himself  to  be  Hot  only  a  gallant  soldier,  but  a 
wise  captain,  and  Shakespeare  has  remarked  in  his  favor  this  linet  '  There 
is  much  care  and  valor  in  this  Welshman.'  Care  and  valor.  If  you  oao 
get  care  and  valor  united  in  a  soldier  you  have  got  the  main  part  of  a  good 
basis  upon  which  to  build  a  solid  character,  but  that  is  not  all.  I  have  told 
you  how  bespeaks  in  his  works  with  regard  to  other  inhabitants  of  these 
islands ;  he  speaks  of  the  *  trusty'  Welshman,  he  speaks  of  the  '  loving  ' 
Welshman ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  in  the  field,  is  spoken  of 
as  *  backed  with  the  hardy  Welshm3Q.'  Shakespeare,  then,  calls  the 
Welsh  trusty,  loving,  and  hardy.  What  else  do  you  desire  ?  He  could 
not  have  done  it  better  if  he  had  received  his  education  in  the  Eisiteddfod. 
To  describe  a  nation  as  being  trusty,  as  being  affectionate,  and  as  being 
brave  and  enduring  you  have  left  very  little  indeed  which  I  can  add  to 
the  character.  These,  I  think,  were  very  good  times,  and  Shakespeare 
was  a  great  man,  and  you  can  have  no  more  distinguished  and  illustrious 
title  to  fall  b:ick  upon  than  by  citing  what  he  has  thought  and  what  he 
has  said  of  the  Welsh.  I  do  not  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  some  portion 
of  the  credit  ought  to  be  reflected  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  because  Shake- 
speare added  to  his  other  qualities  that  of  being  a  good  courtier  and  a  loyal 
king  and  queen  worshipper,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  considered  a  little 
what  would  be  acceptable  in  high  quarters  when  he  penned  these  remark- 
'Able  eulogies  of  the  Welsh  people.   Still  I  have  no  doubt  his  heart  assented." 

A  Memorial  to  Marlowe. — An  influential  committ^  has  been 
formed  recently  in  London,  whose  purpose  is  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
Christopher  Marlowe.  The  kind  of  memorial  to  be  established  has 
not  yet  been  determined  upon.  The  committee  numbers  am6ng  its 
members  Robert  Browning,  A.  H.  Ballen,  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  editor  of  the  sei^ies  of  Elizabethan  Dramatists  published  by  Nimmo, 
Lord  Coleridge,  Professor  E.  Dowden,  W.  I.  Evelyn,  Havelock  Ellis, 
the  editor  of  The  Mermaid  Series,  Dr.  Furnivall,  Edmund  Gosse, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  Professor  Hales,  Henry  Irving,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Frank  Marshall,  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 

The  Battle  of  Mortimer. — In  describing  the  soene  of  the 
battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  S  Henry  VI,  II,  i,  Shakespeare 
puts  in  the  months  of  Edward  and  Richard  a  memorable  descriptioii 
•of  the  phenomenon  of  the  parhelion  or  mock  sun  : — 
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JSdw.  Dazzle  my  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suud  ? 
Eich,  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun  ; 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 

But  severed  in  a  pale,  dear-shining  sky. 

See,  see!  theyjoiu,  emhrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 

As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable : 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 
Bdw.  'TIs  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of. 

I  think  it  cit^  us,  brother,  to  the  field. 

That  we  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds, 
,    Should  notwithstanding  Join  our  lights  together. 

And  over-shine  the  earth  as  this  the  world. 

Whatever  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 

Upon  my  target  three  fair-shining  suns. 

Referring  to  this  in  a  recent  number  of  Notes  and  QuerieSj  Mr. 
John  Pickford  recalls  the  fact  that  "  the  old  chronicler  HoIIinshed 
has  also  an  allusion  to  this  circumstance, '  at  which  tyme  the  son 
(as  some  write)  appeared  to  the  Earle  of  Marche  like  three  sunnes  and 
sodainely  joyned  altogither  in  one.'  Whether  the  parhelion  really 
did  take  this  form'  may  be  doubted.  Bat  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Earl  of 
March,  afterwards  Edward  VI,  bore  as  his  device  the  sun  in  his 
splendor.  The  phenomenon  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  good  omen  of 
saocess,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  sun  appearing  and  dispelling 
the  fog  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  was  hailed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  a  similar 
good  omen.  'The  sun  of  Austerlitz 'passed  into  a  proverb  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire." 

Mr.  Pickford  adds,  as  to  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  reaching  his  sons  when  preparing  for  the  battle,  that 
ID  this  the.  account  of  Shakespeare  is  in  error.  They  ''  must  have 
received  the  intelligence  much  earlier,  as  the  battle  of  Wakefield  was 
fought  on  December  31st,  1460,  and  so  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  on  Can- 
dlemas Day,  February  2d,  1461,  some  messenger  *  bloody  with  spur- 
ring^ fiery  red  with  haste '  must  have  arrived  long  before." 

Theatre  Prices  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Time. — Even  taking 
into  consideration  the  difi*erence  in  the  value  of  money,  the  prices  of 
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admission  to  the  theatre  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Bess  were  mach  le» 
than  are  now  charged.  The  prices  varied  from  two-pence  in  the 
gallery  to  a  shilling  in  the  lords'  room,  which  was  situated  over  the 
stage,  where  stage  boxes  are  now  in  old  fashioned  theatres.  Bea 
Jonson,  in  the  prologue  to  '^  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour/'  acted 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Globe  on  Bankside,  in  1599,  says,  '^  An'  I  do^ 
let  me  die  poisoned  by  some  venomous  hiss,  and  never  live  to  look  so- 
high  as  the  two-penny  room  again ;"  and  in  the  same  play  mention  i» 
made  of  the  ^^  lords'  room  over  the  stage."  Decker,  in  his  *^  Belman 
of  London  :  Bringing  to  Light  the  most  notorious  Villanies  that  are 
now  practised  in  the  Kingdome,  1608,"  also  says,  '^  Pay  you  two* 
pence  to  a  player,  and  you  may  sit  in  the  gallery,"  while  in  one  oT 
Middleton's  plays  we  find  '^  one  of  them  is  a  nip ;  I  took  him  once 
into  the  two-penny  gallery  at  the  Fortune."  It  appears  that  the  price 
of  admission  to  the  lords'  room,  over  the  stage,  at  the  period  alluded 
to  was  one  shilling,  for  Decker  in  the  Gul's  Home-booke,  1609,  says^ 
'^  at  a  new  play  you  take  up  the  twelve-penny  room,  next  the  stagey 
because  the  lords  and  yon  may  seem  to  bee  hail  fellow  well  met" 

Theatrical  managers,  most  of  whom  are  at  their  wits'  end  for  new 
devices  for  catching  the  public  taste,  might  take  a  hint  from  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  and  establish  lords'  rooms  at  their  theatrea  The  sucking 
bloods,  the  shoildy  dudes,  the  would-be  men-about-town,  the  simioua 
mashers,  and  the  crowd  who  value  a  thing  exclusively  by  its  cost 
would  contribute  royally  to  the  receipts. 
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'  ■   "  ■  "  '         }  •         .11.11 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  BACONIANISM. 

[A  flying  rumor  reached  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  not  long  since,  to 
the  effect  that  the  able  advocate,  whose  work,  probably,  has  been  the  most 
exhaustive  and  influential  argument  presented  in  favor  of  the  Baconian 
claim  to  the  Shakespearian  authorship,  was  almost  persuaded  to  relinquish 
his  part  in  a  hypothesis  supported  by  a  too-ingenious  *'  cryptogram"  and 
proof  that  "  o'er-leape  itself.''  Moreover,  Judge  Holmes's  opinion,  of  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  much-heralded  book  upon  the  attitude  of  Baconi- 
anism,  now  that  this  portentous  volume  has  been  g^ven  time  to  settle  into 
its  proportionate  place  in  the  perspective  of  public  judgment,  was  sure  to 
prove  of  interest.  Accordingly,  some  expression  of  his  views  was  asked 
for  publicaition  here  in  an  '*  open  letter,"  with  the  following  result.] 

In  compliance  with  your  kind  request  I  will  answer  your  inquiries, 
though  I  had  thought  myself  done  with  the  subject ;  and  I  do  so  the 
more  willingly  that  the  first  person  in  this  country  who  appears  to 
have  arrived  at  a  profound  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem before  us  was  a  lady^  and  still  further  that  after  the  veteran 
William  Henry  Smith,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  more  expressly 
thun  anyone  else,  had  made  to  the  British  public  the  precise  state- 
ment that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  real  Shakespeare,  and  when  many 
affirmative  proofs  had  already  been  added  in  both  countries,  it  was 
still  the  critical  judgment,  the  unabating  zeal,  and  the  patient  research 
of  an  English  kdy  that  made  the  most  signal  addition  to  the  substan- 
tial evidences,  which,  together  with  the  more  recent  labors  of  the 
Bacon  Society  of  London,  and  the  First  Part  of  Mr.  Donnell/s  book 
inclusive,  have  established  (as  I  conceive)  the  truth  of  the  main  propo- 
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sitioD  on  the  firm  ground  of  a  rational  criticism  upon  authentic 
records  and  writings  in  support  of  the  general  drift  of  all  the  well- 
ascertained  historical  facts  and  dates. 

With  this  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  question,  it  will  be  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  add  that  my  own  conviction  remains  unshaken. 
While  endeavoring  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  everything  that  has 
been  said  against  it,  I  still  adhere  to  the  main  conclusion  of  thirty 
years  ago  that  the  whole  genuine  canon  of  the  Shakespeare  poetry  was 
written  by  Francis  Bacon, — the  genuine  canon,  I  say,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  what  belongs  to  that  Ciinon, 
and  what  does  not; — but  I  mean  to  include  the  Folio  collection  of 
1623,  the  Sonnets  of  1609,  the  Versus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucreece:  for 
as  to  these  there  are  good  grounds  for  considering  them  as  wholes 
and  as  in  all  probability,  if  not  necessarily,  collected  or  published 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  author  himself  in  some 
way,  and  not  as  detached  parcels  gathered  up  by  anonymous  editors, 
or  stolen  by  piratical  printers  and  printed  with' such  authors'  names 
as  they  chose  to  assign  to  them  to  make  them  sell.  This  must  have 
been  the  case  with  sundry  mangled  quartop,  with  Jaggard's  Passimwt^ 
Pilgrim  of  1599,  and  with  the  six  plays  of  the  later  "Supplement." 
The  larger  collections  furnish  a  sufficient  mass  and  volume  of  thought, 
knowledge,  allusions,  words,  and  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner  to 
j^ive  numerous  points  of  comparison  with  known  writings,  with  friv 
quent  unmistakable  ear-marks  of  the  particular  writer,  and  so  fix  bis 
]>ersonal  identity.  In  regard  to  all  that  corrupted  miscellany  of  irre- 
sponsible editing,  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  comparatively  S[)eak- 
ing,  to  whom  it  is  assigned.  As  to  the  best  of  it,  a  careful  critic  may 
foel  far  more  certain  that  William  Shaltespeare  did  not  write  it,  than 
that  Bacon  did. 

The  Englmid^s  Helicon  of  1600  and  1614  is  a  collection  of  sn  aller 
poems  by  various  authors,  some  of  whom  are  assigned  by  the  aiH»ny- 
nious  editor,  evidently  without  certain  knowledge.  One  is  given  to 
"  W.  Shakespeare,"  one  to  "  W.  S.,"  and  twenty-five  to  "  Ign<»to/* 
(which  would  seem  to  mean  simply  unhiot/rn).  In  some  curious  com- 
ments, Mr.  William  Henry  Burr  has  pointed  out  that  several  of  the 
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pieces  here  assigned  to  "  Ignoto  "  are  elsewhei'e  ascribed  to  particular 
writers ;  and  in  one  he  finds  a  striking  parallelism  with  an  entry  in 
Bacon's  Promus.  In  the  open  field  of  the  purely  anonymous^  and 
with  such  short  pieces,  it  may  be  idle  to  think  of  certainly  identifying 
the  author  by  a  single  parallelism,  word,  or  idea,  which  might  very 
well  be  deemed  insufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  cat^ory  of  casual 
coincidence  or  the  common  usage  of  language.  But  the  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Pronvus  entry  so  brings  the  part  home  to  Francis 
Bacon  in  person  that  it  may  very  well  have  some  significance. 

Analogous  difficulties  beset  us  in  r^ard  to  the  Sonnets.  Taking 
the  whole  together,  and  proceeding  upon  sound  canons  of  criticism  to 
a  careful  comparison  of  them  with  other  writings  of  the  time  and 
Bacon's  in  particular  in  respect  to  the  whole  thought,  learning,  allu- 
sions and  language,  the  critical  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that 
Francis  Bacon,  and  no  other,  was  their  author ;  but  whenever  he  at- 
tempts to  go  further  and  make  particular  applications  of  them  to 
external  circumstances  and  other  persons,  or  to  interpret  them  as 
having  reference  to  personal  affairs  and  events  in  his  own  life,  be  is 
hiire  to  find  himself  entering  at  once  into  a  sphere  of  uncertain  and 
uiiascertainable  facts,  where  he  has  no  guide  left  him  but  his  own 
subjective  feeling  or  fancy  in  an  imaginary  world  of  his  own  creation. 
With  due  caution  on  this  head,  I  consider  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hosmer  on  the  Sonnets  as  deserving  of  an  attentive  study. 

One  smaller  poem  called  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle  is  usually  included 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  poem. 
Emerson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Parnassus^  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
competent  critic  would  investigate  the  imagery  and  allusions  of  that 
piece.  It  first  appeared  in  Chester's  Lovffs  Martyr  in  1601  over  the 
name  of  "  William  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Halliwell-Phjllipps  was  ^*  un- 
willing to  hazard  an  opinion  against  its  genuineness."  (i.e.,  as  a  work 
of  \^^illiam  Shakspere),  but  confessed  "  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory," were  some  other  evidence  to  be  produced  of  the  "  authenticity  " 
of  those  "  singular  lines."  *     Nor  would  I  wish  positively  to  assert  that 

•  [Jadge  Holmes  will,  I  trast,  excuse  the  Intrasion  of  a  note  here  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  HaUlweU  PhlUlpps'  final  conclusion, as  I  understand  It, on  this  point.  See  TJie 
Outlinet,  Seventh  Bd.,  1887,  p.  838,  note  209,  as  follSws :  **  The  reeogniMed  pieces  of  thU 
laUer  terie*  (i.e.,  the  appended  poems  in  Chester's  Love's  Martyr)  attributed  to  Jonson 
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Bacon  wrote  them ;  but  I  find  so  much  in  the  language  and  tenor  of 
the  piece  that  has  a  distinctly  Baconian  resonance — it's  "  sole  Arabian 
tree ''  of  the  ancient  fiible  of  the  phoenix  (the  favorite  indeed  of  many 
poets),  the  '^  one  tree  "  and  '^  phoenix's  throne  "  of  the  Tefupest,  the 
words  trumpdy  harbinger,  troopy  obsequy,  raveuy  woany  doTy  bird-qf' 
wonder ''  and  " maiden  phoenix"  the  Proteati  " essence  but  in  one," 
the  *^  reason  in  division  weIl*compounded/'  and  the  *'  married  chastity" 
of  the  ideal  species,  the  "  prophet  of  the  Three  Times  *'  or  "  treble- 
dated  crow  "  that  comes  also  among  the  mourners,  and  some  hints  of 
the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Nemesis  and  the  Borneo  and  Juliet, 

"  For  though  fond  "Nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Yet  Nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment," 

with  so  much  more  in  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  its  song  of 

"  Beauty,  truth  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity,'* 

that  seems  to  be  as  closely  of  kin  to  the  Sonnets  as  to  the  thought  ami 
genius  of  Bacon  (as  Mr.  Hosmer's  exposition  of  the  impersonations  in 
them  of  Thought,  Truth,  and  Beauty  may  further  warrant),  that  I 
am  unable  to  resist  the  belief  that  Francis  Bacon  must  have  written 
this  wonderfully  metaphysical  and  exquisite  poem. 

The  question  how  far  the  manager  may  have  altered  plays  that 
came  to  his  theatre  has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  with  some, 
who  have  supposed  that  something  of  the  lower  comedy  at  least  had 
been  added  to  please  the  pit.  However  possible  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  not  much  after  all  in  the  plays  as  we  have  them  to  justify  this 
hypothesis.  There  are,  indeed,  some  passives  that  would  hardly  be 
admissible  on  the  modern  stage,  but  even  these  may  find  some  pallia- 
tion in  the  le^s  scrupulous  popular  usages  of  that  day,  if  not  some- 
tiiiies  in  the  necessary  action  of  the  drama  as  set  down  by  the  author 
for  his  own  purposes.  If  the  conclusion  be  inevitable  that  the  Folio 
of  162.J  was  published  under  the  general  direction  of  the  author 

Shakespeare,  etc.  The  character  of  the  work  should  snl&oe  to  ezolade  the  irraflonal 
conjecture  that  deception  has  beea  practised  In  any  of  these  attilbations.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  external  testimony  to  their  genuineness  could  have  been 
more  decisive,  while  the  Internal  evidence  In  thecase  of  Shakespeare's  poem  can  only 
be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  tMbse  who^kre  under  the  impression  that  his  style 
was  never  materially  influenced  by  contemporary  emergencle8."~Ei>.] 
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himself^  it  is  hardly  snpposable  that  more  than  sliglit  modificatioDs  of 
this  kind  oould  have  been  allowed  to  pass.  It  has  been  made  to 
appear  that  sixteen  of  the  plays  (and  among  them  the  Timon  of  Athena 
and  the  Henry  VIIL)  were  first  entered  for  license  by  the  publishers  of 
the  Folio  on  the  8th  of  November,  1623,  as  "so  many  of  them  as 
had  not  been  formerly  entered  to  other  men.''  The  rest  (or  some  of 
them),  may  very  well  have  been  in  type  before  that  date,  though  it 
may  have  involved  a  necessity  of  awkward  gaps  in  the  paying.  One 
of  the  copies  that  were  supposed  to  bear  the  date  of  1622  (ending 
then  on  the  25th  of  March)  has  been  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Appleton 
Morgan  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  an  attempted  restoration  of  a  figure 
defaced  or  accidentally  torn  off.  The  De  Augmeniis  appeared  in 
October,  1623,  and  from  that  time  until  1624,  no  work  but  a  small 
volume  of  Apothegms  appears  to  have  occupied  Bacon's  time.  "  Here 
(says  Mr.  Spedding)  was  an  interval  of  six  months  during  which  we 
have  no  letter  or  other  occasional  work  of  Bacon's  composition,  and 
know  little  or  nothing  of  his  employments."  He  was  then  snugly 
lodged  in  Gray's  Inn.  What  can  we  imagine  him  to  have  been  doing, 
unless  he  were  somehow  engaged,  in  private  and  at  more  than  arm's 
length  with  the  printers,  in  editing  this  very  Folio  ?  It  has  also 
beep  satisfactorily  shown  (I  think)  that  the  play  called  All  is  True 
that  W9S  acted  at  the  Globe,  in  1613,  when  the  theatre  was  burnt, 
was  not  the  Henry  VIIL  of  the  Folio,  though  it  was  founded  uj)on 
passages  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  same  reign ;  and  my  conviction 
is  now  more  firm  than  ever  that  both  the  Hmon  and  the  Henry  VIIL 
were  in  whole  or  in  some  part  written  (or  received  the  finishing 
touches)  after  Bacon's  fall  from  power,  and  not  long  before  they  were 
first  entered  for  license.  There  is  no  certain  evidence  that  they  had  ' 
ever  appeared  on  the  stage. 

And  since  all  this  poetical  work  was  done  under  cover,  and  no 
original  manuscripts  were  left  where  they  could  afterwards  come  to 
light,  I  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  real  author  intended  to  remain  a 
"  concealed  poet,"  and  that "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare"  was  a  nomme 
de  plume  which  Fuller  interpreted  to  mean  hasti-vibrans,  but  which 
modern  criticism  better  understands  (as  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  have 
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done)  as  another  PalUu  Athene^  shaking  a  lanoe  at  the  eyes  of  ijgno- 

ranee  (as  it  were)  from  the  impenetrable  heights  of  the  empyrean. 

Such  being  my  view  of  the  subject,  no  such  proof  as  Mr.  Donnelly's 
Cipher  was  either  needed,  or  at  all  to  be  expected ;  and  since  the  full 
disclosure  of  his  scheme  I  have  seen  no  occasion  for  coming  before  the 
public  on  that  topic.  But  as  you  desire  to  know  what  I  think  of  it, 
I  will  make  a  few  observations  upon  it,  but  as  needs  must  be  here 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.  While  my  conclusion  must  be 
altogether  adverse,  I  wish,  in  the  first  instance,  to  do  full  justice  to  the* 
ability,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Donnelly  in  respect  of  the 
general  course  of  his  argument  and  his  ample  presentation  of  parallel- 
ism in  connection  with  historical  facts,  in  the  first  part  of  his  volume, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  liberal  treatment  of  his  fellow  Baconians  (as 
well  as  his  adversaries),  and  especially  in  his  sketches  of  some  few  of 
them. 

Now  as  to  the  Cipher.  I  have  to  observe  that  Mr.  Donnelly  makes 
no  use  of  the  example  of  a  cipher-method  which  is  given  by  Bacon  as 
one  of  his  own  invention,  nor  of  any  other  that  is  treated  of  in  his 
works.  My  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  method  of  communica- 
tion by  cipher  is,  firsty  that  some  person  has  a  secret  message  to  send, 
seeondy  that  he  has  devised  a  set  of  symbols  (letters,  words,  or  signs) 
arranged  in  some  definite  combination  in  which  he  proposes  to  infold 
his  message  in  such  manner  as  to  be  undiscoverable  without  an  ex- 
planatory key,  and  third,  that  such  key  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  set  of  symbols  is  directed,  and  shall  enable 
him  to  decipher  the  infolded  message.  Turning  to  the  ^' Great  Cryp- 
togram,'' I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Donnelly  has  any  good  reason  to 
believe  that  there  ever  was  a  message  to  be  sent  to  anybody  by  any 
cipher-method  whatever ;  nor  that  any  set  of  symbols  was  ever  devised 
and  directed  to  him,  or  to  anybody  else,  in  which  such  message  might 
be  in  wrapped,  if  there  had  been  one  to  be  sent;  nor  that  any  key 
thereto  had  ever  l)een  placed  in  his  hands.  And  of  course  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  no  such  key  is  yet  forthcoming  though  promised, 
but  said  to  be  withheld  only  until  the  book  should  appear,  and  the 
copyright  be  safe.     Though  the  supposed  key  is  not  inclosed  in  the 
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book,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Donnelly  was  advised  that  his  own  manipula- 
tions and  arithmetical  feats  had  made  such  progress  towards  a  disoov* 
ery  of  both  the  symbol  and  the  key  that  his  copyright  would  protect 
him  against  one  who  should  thereafberwards  make«  such  discovery. 
However  this  might  be  in  point  of  law^  I  should  quite  confidently 
predict  that  our  ingenious  countryman  will  never  have  occasion  to  sue 
anybody  for  an  invasion  of  his  copyright  in  that  particular. 

In  short  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  this  book  any  proper 
cipher-method  at  all.  The  message,  the  symbols,  and  the  key  appear 
to  be  alike  the  sole  device  and  pure  invention  of  the  author's  own 
fervid  imagination.  On  the  face  of  the  story  which  he  would  make 
the  cipher  tell,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  some  endeavor  to  build 
the  superstructure  upon  an  extrinsic  historical  basis :  but  the  well- 
ascertained  facts  of  history  are  so  perverted  into  superficial  miscon- 
ceptions, and  so  mixed  with  speculations  and  fancies  that  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  characters  and  position  of  the  personages  in- 
volved as  they  are  with  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  subject,  that  on 
the  whole  I  can  compare  it  with  nothing  else  but  the  visionary  reve- 
lations of  spirit-rappers  from  the  land  of  their  own  dreams. 

I  hope  (in  conclusion)  that  all  this  may  not  convince  you  that  it  is 
just  so  with  the  Baconian  interpretation  of  Shakespeare. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nathaniel  Holmes. 


A    LIST  OF  SHAKESPEARE    OPERAS,   OPERATISED 

DRAMAS,  AND  OVERTURES. 

Compiled  bt  Helen  A.  Clabke. 

(Cod tinned  from  October  number.) 

MIDSUlfKEB-NIGHT's   DBEAH. 

TAe  Fairy   Queen^  an  opera    adapted  from  Midsummer^Ifighfs 
Dream,  music  by  Henry  Puroell^  Duke's  Theatre,  Dorset  Grardens 
about  1692. 

A  Comic  Masque  of  PyramiLa  and  Thitbey  by  Richard  Leveridgey 
London,  1716. 

Pyramu%  and  Thisbe,  a  mock  opera,  by  J.  F.  Lampe,  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden,  1746. 

The  Fairies,  an  opera,  libretto  by  David  Grarrick ;  music  by  John 
C.  Smith,  1755.  (In  this,  one  song  is  from  the  Temped,  '^  Where  the 
Bee  Sucks.'') 

Midsummer-JifigfU^a  Dream,  as  revived  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  music  by  Henry  R.  Bishop,  1816.  (In  this  five 
pieces  are  altered  from  Ame,  Smith,  Battishill,  Dr.  Cooke,  and 
HHndel ;  the  words  are  in  some  places  freely  altered.) 

Midmrnmer^NigMs  Dream,  music  by  Mendelssohn,  Potsdam,  1843. 

Overture  to  Midsummer-Night^s  Dream,  by  Macfarren. 

*  i*he  following  operas,  wbich  may  or  may  not  be  founded  on  Shakespeare'ii  plays. 
hHve  been  sent  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Carson,  of  Cincinnati.  I  have  not  found  anything  but  the 
iiRtiirt  to  Justify  the  sapposltlon  that  they  were  suggested  by  Shakespeare:^ 

OrnpcUra,  Italian  opera,  music  by  Castrovlllari.   Venice,  1662. 

O'  opatra,  German  opera,  music  by  0.  H.  Orann.    Berlin,  1742. 

CieopcUra^  Italian  opera,  music  by  Aufossi.    Milan,  1778. 

Cieopaira,  m«'lodrama,  music  by  Dansl.    Manheim,  1779. 

Cleopatra^  luilian  opera,  music  by  Combl.    Genoa,  1842. 

Clenpatrck,  musical  drama,  music  by  Truhri.    Berlin,  1858. 

Orriolano^  Italian  opera,  music  by  Caldara.    Vienne,  1717. 

Cbriotono,  lUlian  opera,  by  LaTlgna.    Parma,  1806. 
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MUCH   ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Music  for  Mudi  Ado  about  Nothing^  by  Hatton,  London^  1858. 
Beatrice  et  Binedidj  opera,  by  Beslioz,  Badeo,  1862. 

OTHELLO. 

OieUoy  opera,  by  Rossini,  Rome,  1816. 

OtheUoy  a  tragic  opera,  in  two  acts,  London,  1832. 

OteUoy  opera,  by  Verdi,  given  in  Philadelphia  in  1887. 

OteUoy  opera,  by  II.  Marchese  Berio. 

Overtures  to  Othello,  .by  Taubert,  August  Wilhelm  Ambros^ 
Christ.  MuUer. . 

Music  for  Entr'  actes  to  Othello,  by  Emil  Titl. 

Symphonic  Prologue  to  Othello,  by  Arnold  Krug,  given  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1888. 

RICHARD  II. 

Incidental  music  to  Ricluird  IT,  byHatton,  Princesses  Theatre,  1857. 

\ 

RICHARD  III. 

Richard  III,  opera,  by  Meiners. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Bomio  et  Juliette,  opera,  by  Greorge  Benda,  Gotha,  about  1772. 

Romeo  and  JvUet,  opera,  by  Schwanberg,  Brunswick,  1782. 

Qiulietta,  opera,  by  Marescalschi,  Rome,  1789. 

Rom^o  et  Juliette,  opera,  by  Baron  Sigiamond  von  Rumling,  Curls- 
berg,  1790. 

Giulidia,  opera,  by  Farinelli,  Italy,  about  1792. 

Toxd  pour  Vamour  or  RomSo  et  Juliette,  opera,  by  Dalayrac,  Paris^ 
1793. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  opera  (written  for  the  Op6ra  Comique,  but 
refused),  by  Steibelt,  Feydeau,  1793. 

Romeo  e  OiuUetta,  opera,  by  Zingarelli,  Milan,  1806. 

Romeo  e  GHvIietta,  opera,  by  Guglielmi,  Italy,  about  1816. 

Qiulietta  e  Rom^o,  opera,  by  Vaccai,  1825. 
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I  Capuldti  ed  i  ManieeM,  open,  byBdlini,  1830. 
BomSo  d  JuUdUj  opeiBy  bj  Maicbetd,  Trieste,  1865. 
RomSo  d  JulidU^  opera,  bjr  Gounod,  Paris,  1867. 
Hamio  e  JuUdUf  opera,  bjr  Ifarqais  d'lvrjr,  1871. 
Dramatic  Symphony  to  Rameo  and  JuSdj  by  B^lioz. 
Overture  to  Boffieo  and  JuHd,  by  Ifacfiuren. 
Overture  to  Romeo,  by  Hinski. 

TAMIKO  OF  THE  SHREW. 

A  Cure  for  a  Seold^  a  ballad  faroe,  by  J.  Worsdale,  London,  1735. 

The  Taming  of  Vie  Shrew,  opera,  presented  at  Covent  Garden, 
London  (see  AU  ike  Year  Round,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  515),  by  Frederick 
Reynolds,  1828. 

Der  Widerepdndigen  Zahmung,  opera,  by  Hermann  Grotz,  1875. 

TEMPEST. 

Music  for  the  Temped,  by  Eobert  Johnson,  in  1612. 

Music  for  Dryden's  and  Davenant's  alteration  of  the  Temped,  tiie 
vocal  parts  by  Pelham  Humphrey  and  John  Banister;  instru- 
mental parts,  by  Matthew  Locke,  1667  or  1670. 

The  Temped,  or  The  Inchanted  Island,  made  into  an  opera,  by 
Shadwell,  music  probably  by  Matthew  Locke,  Duke's  Theatre,  Dorset 
Gardens,  1673. 

Comedy  of  the  Temped  (Dryden's  and  Davenant's  version),  music 
by  Henry  Purcell,  Duke's  Theatre,  Dorset  Gardens,  1690. 

Temped,  new  music  for  the  Temped,  as  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  by  Dr.  Arne.  1746. 

The  Tempest,  opera,  libretto  by  David  Garrick,  music  by  John  C. 
Smith,  London,  1756. 

Tempest,  opera,  by  Beichard. 

Die  Oeisterhhsd,  opera,  by  Zumsteg  (b.  1760),  Stuttgard. 

Derturm,  opera,  by  Winter,  Munich,  1793. 

La  Tempestta,  opera,  by  Vincent  Fabrizi,  Rome,  1793. 

La  Tempesta,  opera,  by  Caruso,  Naples,  1799. 
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Tempedf  opera»  by  JuUien  (b.  1812). 
L'Ue  EfyJianUe,  opera^  bj  Rolle,  Berlin^  1802. 
Tempeet  music,  by  Taabert  (b.  1811). 
Masque  in  the  Temped,  by  Dr.  Boyce. 

Introduction  to  the  Temped^  by  Leon  Charles  Francois  Kreutzer. 
Tempesty  as  performed  at  Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  music  by  Charles 
E.  Horn,  1821. 
The  songs  in  this  operatized  drama  were : — 
1.  "  Shall  I  compare  thee  to/*  etc,  8onnd  xviii.     Duet  for  S.  and  A* 
7.  "Take  all  my  loves,"  etc.    Smnd  xl.    Solo  for  T.  or  B. 

3.  "  Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do.'*    Sonnet  Ixii.     Solo. 

4.  "Kind  fortune  smiles"  (Dryden  and  Davenant's  Tempest), 
Duet  for  S.  and  T. 

La  Tempedaf  opera,  libretto  by  Scribe  (first  intended  for  Mendels- 
sohn), music  by  Hal^ry.     First  given  in  Paris,  1851. 

Burlesque  opera  of  the  Tempesty  libretto,  by  Barbier,  music  by 
Ambroise  Thomas. 

Scene  for  Miranda  and  Chorus,  by  Berlioz  (b.  1803). 

Tempest  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  1862. 

Overtures  to  the  Tempesty  by  Benedict,  J.  Bietz,  J.  Hager,  and 
Vierling. 

Tempesty  Poeme  Symphonique  pour  soli,  choeur  et  orchestre,  by 
Alphonse  Duvernoy,  1880. 

Symphonic  Poems  to  the  Tempesty  by  J.  K.  Paine,  given  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1888. 

Temped  music,  by  Frank  Van  der  Stucken,  New  York,  1888. 

f 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Mugic  for  Timon  of  TthenSy  by  Purcell,  1678. 

TWELFTH   NIGHT. 

Operatized  Twdfth  Nighty  music  by  H.  K.  Bishop,  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  1820. 
The  songs  in  this  are  : — 
1.  "  Full  many  a  glorious  morning,''  Sonnd  xxxiii.     Solo  for  S. 
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2.  "Who  18  Silvia,"  Two  Otn.  of  Ver,  Glee  for  four  male  and 
one  female  voice. 

3*  "Orpheus  with  his  lute,"  Henry  VIII,  by  Fletcher.  Duet 
for  S.,  A. 

4.  "Come  o'er  the  brook,  Bessie,  to  me,"  Lear,  with  spurious  con- 
tinuation.   Glee,  S.,  A,,  T.,  B. 

5.  "  A  cup  of  wine  that  'o  brisk  and  fine,"  2  Henry  IV. .  Glee, 
with  chorus. 

6.  "  Take  all  my  loves,"  S(mnet  xl.    Solo,  S. 

7.  "Cesario,  I  love  thee  so,"  Twelfth  Night.    Duet,  S.,  A. 

8.  "Oh,  by  'the  rivers,"  Me)*ry  Wivea,  spurious  continuation. 
Serenade  for  five  voices.     8.,  S.,  A.,  T.,  B. 

9.  "O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem,"  Sonnet  liv. 
Solo. 

10.  "  Crabbed  age  and  youth,"  Pas.  PU.     Solo,  S. 

11.  "Bid  me  discourse,"  Ven.  and  Ad.     Solo,  S. 

12.  "  When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy,"  Twelfth  Night. 
Overture  to  Twelfth  Night,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackensie. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN   OF  VERONA. 

Operatized   Two   Gentlemen  of  Verona,  music  by  H.  R.  Bishop, 
Covent  Garden,  1821. 
The  songs  in  this  are  : — 

1.  "When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain,"  Sonnet  Ixxxiv. 
Solo,  A. 

2.  "  Say,  though  you  strive  to  steal  yourself  away,"  Sonriet  xcii., 
altered.     Duet,  S.,  A. 

3.  "  Ah,  never  say,"  etc.,  Sonnet  cix.     Solo,  S. 

4.  "  Good  night,  good  rest,"  Pass  PH.     Glee,  S.,  A.,  T.,  B. 

5.  "  When  in  disgrace,"  etc.,  Sonnet  xxix.     Solo,  soprano. 

6.  "To  see  his  face  the  lion  walks  along,"  Ven^  and  Ad.  Round 
for  four  male  voices. 

7  "  Who  is  Silvia  ?  "  Two  Oen.  of  Ver.     Glee,  S.,  A.,  T.,  B. 

8.  "  That  time  of  year,"  Sonnet  Ixxiii.     Cavatina,  S. 

9.  "Now  the  hundry  lions  war,"  Midsummer -Nights  8  Dream. 
Chorus.  ^ 
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10.  "On  a  day,  alack  a  day,"  Xow**  Labour^ 8  Lost  and  Pass.  Pil. 
Duet,  S.,  A. 

IL  "Should  he  upbraid,"  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  altered.    Solo  S. 

1 2.  "  How  like  a  winter,'*  Sonnet  xcvii,  followed  by  lines  patched 
up  from  As  You  Like  It,     Chorus  smd  duet. 

Overture  to  Two  OenUemen  of  Veronq,  by  Street. 

winter's  tale. 

'     Winter^s  Tale,  opera,  by  Flowtow  (b.  1S12). 
Hermione,  opera,  by  Max  Bruch,  Berlin,  1872. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  CAREER  OF   WENTWORTH  SMITH. 

The  only  claim  of  thia  author  to  any  special  notice  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  having  the  same  initials  as  William  Shakespeare,  various  plays 
published  as  by  \ir.  S.  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

1601,  April  4, 11,  May  2,  21,  August  5, 11,  September  1,  21.— 
Day  Haughton  &  Smith  recdv^  £6  lbs.  for  The  Conqued  of  the 
Wed  Indies;  in  full. 

1601,  October  10,  November  6,  9,  12.— Munday,  Drayton,  Chettle, 
and  Smith  receive  £6  In  full  for  The  Rising  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

1601,  Oclober  12,  22,  November  [3].— Hathaway,  Haughton,  and 
Smith  receive  £7  for  completing  the  first  part  of  The  Six  Clathiers, 
and  writing  the  second  part. 

1601,  November  14 ;  1602,  January  6, 7.— Chettle,  Hathaway,  and 
Smith  receive  £6  5s.  for  Too  Good  to  be  True,  or  The  Northern  Man; 
in  full. 

1602,  May  4.— Chettle  &  Smith  receive  £6  in  full  for  Love  Farts 
Friendship. 

1602,  November  8, 17.— Day,  Hathaway,  and  Smith  receive  in  full  ^ 
£8  for  As  Merry  as  ma/y  be  "  Fo*  the  Court." 

All  these  were  written  for  the  Admiral's  Company  at  the  Rose ; 
those  following,  for  Worcester's,  probably  at  the  Curtain. 

1602,  September  4. — Hey  wood  &  Smith  receive  in  full  £6  for 
Albert  Oalles. 
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1602^  September  20. — Smith  receives  £3  for  Marshal  Osrie;  od 
September  30^  Heywood  receives  £3  for  his  book  of  Omic;"  in  full. 

1602,  October  1, 11, 1, 15.— Smith  receives  £6  for  Theiwo  Brothers, 
a  tragedy ,  in  full. 

1602,  November  24, 26 ;  December  20.— Hathaway,  Smith,  Day, 
and  "  the  other  poet,"  receive  £6  in  full  for  Ihe  Black  Dog  of  Newgate. 

1603,  January  7, 10, 16, 19. — ^The  same  four  authors  receive  £7  in 
full  for  The  Unforttmaie  Oeneral,  a  French  history. 

1603,  January  29 ;  February  3. — The  same  four  receive  £7  in  full 
for  the  second  part  of  The  Blaxik  Dog  of  Newgale. 

1603,  March  7,  12.— Smith  receives  £6  in  full  for  an  Italian 
Tragedy. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  Wentworth  Smith.  His  career  lies 
between  April,  1601,  and  March,  1603,  and  is  confined  to  Henslow's 
management.  That  he  did  not  write  the  "W.  S.  are  plays  is  clear ; 
for,  1.  They  were  acted  during  the  time  of  Smith's  career,  but  for 
other  companies,  viz.,  the  Paul's  boys  and  the  Chamberlain's  men. 
The  supposition  that  the  highest  company  known  would  have  em- 
ployed such  an  author  as  Smith  is  absurd. 

•  2.  He  was  too  fully  occupied  for  Henslow  to  have  been  able  to 
contribute  plays  elsewhere. 

3.  No  scrap  of  his  productions  seems  to  have  come  down  to  us  or 
ever  to  have  been  published. 

4.  The  W.  S.  plays  are  certainly  not  by  one  hand,  and  were 
evidebtly  meant  to  be  mistaken  for  W.  Shakespeare's. 

As  Wentworth  Smith  has  been  repeatedly  confused  with  William 
Smith  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Mr.  Halliwell,  Mr.  Collier,  and 
others,  I  append  here 

ANNALS  OF  THE  CABEER  OF  WILLIAM  SHTTH. 

1613. —  The  Hector  of  Qermany^  or  The,  Palsgrave  Ptime  Elector, 
acted  at  the  Bull  and  the  Curtain.  Entered  Stationers'  Blister, 
April  24,  1615,  with  the  title.  The  Palsgrave  is  a  Harmless  Thing. 
The  last  four  words  were  struck  out  by  authority.  This  was  not  the 
last  play  acted  at  the  Curtain  as  Halliwell  says  in  his  Dictionary. 
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Plays  were  performed  there  till  1623.  In  the  dedication  of  this  play 
occurs  only  notice  of  the  next — 

c.  1614. — Freeman^ 8  Honor,  acted  by  the  King's  men  "  to  dignify 
the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors." 

1623,  November  2%.— The  Fair  Foul  One,  or  The  Baiting  of  the 
Jealous  Knight,  was  acted  at  the  Bull "  by  a  strange  company.'' 

n.  d. — Saint  George  for  England  was  destroyed  by  Warburton's 

servant. 

F.  G.  Fleay. 


RECENT  BACON-SHAKESPEARE  LITERATURE. 

VII. 

The  six  articles  preceding  this  will  be  found  in  ShakespeAriana 
for  March,  April,  aud  July,  1886 ;  April  and  December,  1887  ;  and 
May,  1888.  The  whole  article  constitutes  a  continuation  of  the  Bib- 
liography of  the  BacoTirShakespeare  CoifUroversy. 

The  term  "  Bacon-Shakespeare  "  is  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
and  includes  all  theories  adverse  to  Shakespeare's  authorship.  P>ut  it 
does  not  include  any  question  as  to  joint  authorship,  or  any  assistance 
he  may  have  had  in  the  plays. 

The  general  tenor  of  each  article  is  indicated  as  in  the  original 
Bibliography.  Pro-Sh.,  for  Shakespeare;  Anti-Sh.,  against  Shake- 
speare ;   XJnc.,  Unclassified. 

The  Compiler  will  be  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  errors  or 
omitted  titles. 

W.  H.  Wyman. 

Walnut  Hilla,  Cineinnaii. 

3S4  Journal  of  the  Bacon  Society.    No.  VI.    London :  George  Red- 
way.    April,  1888.    Svo,  pp.  66,  213-278.  Anti-Sh. 

Thla  i  wue  cOQtalns  a  number  of  Intereatlng  artlclei;:— 

MeeerU  Phat€9  of  the  Baean-Shakeapeare  Controvertif,   Pp.  12.   A  rtonin^  of  the  progress 
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Of  the  qaeBtlon  since  the  last  pablloatlon.  By  the  Honorary  Secretary,  B.  M.  Thbo- 
BAf.i>,  Esq. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  on  Bacon  and  Shakeapeare,  By  Gbobqb  Stbonaoh.  Pp.  29.  Thta 
!■  an  answer  to  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  article  In  Blaclaoood.    We  give  an  extract:— 

**  Coald  sach  a  geniOB,  one  naturally  asks,  as  the  one  Sir  Theodore  Martin  accepts, 
have  moved  for  fifty-two  years  in  the  world,  and  so  little  be  known  or  recorded  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  life  or  the  ordinary  details  of  It?  Study  the  most  careftil  biography 
of  Shakespeare— even  that  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phlllipps,  to  which  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
accords  so  much  praise—and  what  remains,  after  winnowing  out  the  few  fiusts  which 
are  susceptible  of  proof?  It  is  marvellous  how  little.  The  **  vast  majority  **  is  sarmi  ae 
imagination,  fanaticism,  bias  and  forced  inference.  ...  To  accept  the  Shakspere  of 
Theodore  Martin  is  like  Faith  without  Reason.  It  requires  unbounded  confidence,  or, 
what  is  often  allied,  Just  as  limitless  a  want  of  reflective  power  in  the  narrator  of  tlie 
story.  Shut  your  eyes,  open  your  mouth,  and  swallow  what  is  put  into  it  for  what  It  is 
stated  to  be,  against 'every  doubt,  dissentlor  question  of  the  senses  or  of  sense.  Well 
might  Coleridge  exclaim,  as  he  did  of  the  Shakspere  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin:  *DoeB 
God  choose  idiotsrto  convey  truths  tolmen  T '  " 

Bacon''9  uee  of  the  word  Pioneer ^  and  related  eaqfreaeUma,    Pp.  4.    By  B.  M.  Thbobaxd. 

Dr.  C.  M.  INGLBBT  on  the  AtUhoreMp  of  Shakeapeare,   Pp.  S.    A  review  of  the  JS»m^, 

FiffureMt  SlmUee  and  Metaphore-^Baeon  and  Shakeapeare.  Pp.  18.  (Continued.)  By  Mrs . 
Hbnbt  Pott. 

886  The  Great  Gryptoobam  :  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  in  the  so- 
called  Shakespeare  Plays.  By  Ignatius  Donnelly.  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  London  :  R.  8.  Peale  A  Company,  1888.  Im- 
perial 8yo,  pp.  9d8.  AnH-Sh, 

Mr.  DoNMKLLT  has  divided  the  main  part  of  his  work  into  two  books. 

Book  I.— Thb  Abouusnt. 

Til  is  book  IS  devoted,  Part  1,  to  a  review  of  the  education  and  character  of  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  DoNNBi.L'Y^s  first  proposition  is  that  "  the  author  of  the  plays  was  a  most 
profound  scholar  and  most  laborious  student."  And  that  Shakespeare  had  not  these 
qualtflcatlons;  that  his  education  was  deficient;  that  his  origin  was  low  and  his  char- 
acter bad ;  that  the  plays  could  not  have  been  written  without  a  library,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  manuscript  copies  of  the  plays.  Further, 
thni  the  author  was  a  lawyer,  which  Shakespeare  was  not. 

P^trt  2  gives  Mr.  Donnelly's  reasons  for  believing  that  Bacon  was  the  author.  He 
WHM  a  poet.  The  author  of  the  plays  was  also  a  philosopher.  Mr.  Donnelly  then  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  the  geography,  the  politics,  the  religion  of  the  plays  corresponded 
to  Bacon's  circumstances  and  ideas  rather  than  Shakespeare's,  adding  the  reasons  for 
Bacon's  concealment  of  the  authorship,  and  the  corroborating  circumstances. 

Part  8  is  devoted  to  the  parallelisms,  identical  expressions,  opinions,  studies,  errora, 
etc..  and  identities  of  character  and  style  between  Bacon  and  the  plays. 

Tiie  whole,  with  a  multitude  of  extracts  and  citations,  forms  by  far  the  strongest 
argument  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward  as  to  what  might  be  termed  the  hlsUnical 
or  argumentative  side  of  the  question. 

Book  II.— The  Dbkonbtkation. 

Tltls  book  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  demonstration  of  the  Cfipher— a  work,  as  a  critic 
wTio  disbelieved  in  It  sayft,  "of  marvelous' ingenuity,  patiehee  and  indostiy."  Mr. 
DoNliBiiiiT  says  of  the  Cipher  in  the  Preface  :— 

'*  A  long,  continuous  narrative;  running  through  many  pages;  detailing  historical 
events  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical,  rhetorical,  grammatical  manner,  and  always  grow, 
ing  out  of  the  same  numbers,  employed  In  the  same  way,  and  counting  firom  the  same. 
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or  ■imilar,  itartlng-polnts,  cannot  be  otherwise  tban  a  pre-arranged  arithmetloal 
elpber.** 

Pages  506  to  894  are  ooonpled  with  an  accoant  of  this  dlscoTery,  and  the  workings  ot 
the  cipher  (Indicated  by  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words),  Including  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  cl pher  narrative .    Of  this  Mr.  Donn£I.lt  says :~ 

"The  root-numbers  out  of  which  the  story  grows  are  a^  follows:  606, 506, 613, 516, 52S. 
These  are  the  keys  that  unlock  this  part|of  the  Cipher  story.  They  do  not  unlock  It 
all;  nor  would  they  apply  to  any  other  plays.  They  are  the  product  of  multiplying 
certain  figures  iu  the  flrst'column  of  page  74  by  certain  other  figures.  The  explanation 
of  the  way  they  were  obtained  I  reserve  for  the  present,  intending  in  the  future  to 
work  out  the  remainder  of  the  narrative  In  these  two  plays,  which  I  here  leave  unfin- 
ished." 

In  A  WoBD  PsRSONAii,  Mr.  'Dotxnkli.y  claims  that,  while  his  work  is  not  perfect,  and 
while  there  are  oue  or  two  points  of  the  Cipher  rule  that  he  has  not  fhlly  worked  out, 
he  has  shown  enough  to  claim  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  cipher  in  the  plasrs.  Ha 
says  also  :-* 

**  The  world  will  either  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a  cipher  in  the  plays,  or  that  In 
the  construction  of  this  narrative  I  have  manifested  an  ingenuity  as  boundless  as  that 
which  I  have  attributed  to  Bacon.  But  I  make  no  such  claim.  No  Ingenuity  could 
create  the  words  necessary  to  tell  this  extraordinary  story,  unless  they  were  in  tka 
text. 

"...  The  Plays  may  lose  there  charm ;  the  English  language  may  perish ;  battens  of 
thousands  of  years  from  now,  if  the  world  and  civilization  endure,  mankind  will  betalk- 
Ing  about  this  extraordinary  welding  together  of  tect  and  fiction;  this  tale  within  a 
tale;  this  sublime  and  complete  triumph  of  the  human  intellect.  Beside  It  the  lUad 
will  be  but  as  the  rude  song  of  barbarians,  and  ParadUe  LoH  a  temporary  oAhoot  of 
Judaism." 

386  But  how  about  the  Cipher?    Pbofessob  Colbbbt  oBLiaBB  to 

INDORSE  DONNEIiliY'S  CLAIM  THAT  IT  DOES  EXIST.     Editorial,  tWO 

coIumDB,  with  letter  of  Professor  Elias  Colbert,  three  columnSf 
%  in  the  Tribune,  Chicago,  April  29, 1888.  AnUrSh. 

The  Bklitor  of  the  THbune  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof  .Elias  CoiiBBBT,  the  aatronomer^ 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  Cfryptogram,  with  a  request  to  scrutinise  the  work  oarefttlly 
and  report  his  Judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  claim.  As  early  am 
March  10,  after  an  examination,  supplemented  by>n  Interview  with  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Prof.  CoiiBBBT  wrote  to  the  editor  as  follows :~ 

*'  I  am  obliged  to  endorse  the  claim  made  by  Donnelly,  that  he  has  found  a  cipher 
in  some  of  the  plays.  It  can  be  intelligently  traced  by  the  aid  of  explanations  given 
by  him,  some  of  which  are  only  hinted  at  in  the  book.  I  do  not  say,  nor  does  he 
claim,  that  he  has  discovered  the  complet  cipher;  and  I  think  it  Is  probable  that 
some  of  the  readings  he  gives  will  bear  modification  in  the  light  of  subsequent  know^ 
ledge.  But  the  Cipher  is  there,  as  claimed,  and  he  has  done  enough  to  prove  Its 
existence  to  my  satisfaction." 

Prof.  CoLBXRT  concludes  a  long  exposition  of  Mr.' Donnelly's  work  by  a  summary, 
of  which  we  give  another^ extract :~ 

**Tbe  writer  submits  it  as  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Donnelly  must  be  conceded  to 
have  penetrated  far  more  deeply  Into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  authorship  of 
the  immortal  dramas  than  has  any  previous  investigator,  or  than  all  put  together. 
His  work  on  the  Cipher  will  terribly  'Shake'  the  Bard  of  Avon  on  the  pedestal  of 
his  fame,  if  U  does  not  prove  to  be  the  'Speare'  that  gives  the  death-blow  to  hia 
reputation  as  the  writer  of  the  plays  which  bear  his  name,  and  will  possibly  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  In  the  minds  of  multitudes  which  read  the  book,  the  Oreat  Cfryptogram 
will  topple  William  Shakespeare  from  the  throne  which  he  has  occupied  for  nearly 
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three  oenturles,  while  otheri  will  BtlU  fondly  olinc  to  their  dramatlo  idol  and  reftiae 
to  give  him  up.'* 

887  Donnelly's  Gbyptooram.   By  GsoBaE  P.  Upton.   Iq  the  IW&tme, 
Chicago,  April  29,  1888.    H  columns.  JPro-Sh, 

The  writer,  who  ia  a  member  of  the  IW&uim  staff;  devotes  his  attention  to  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's first  book.  He  admits  that  some  of  the  arguments  are  strong  and  well  pat, 
but  disagrees  with  Mr.  Donnelly  as  to  the  altlmate  conclosion.  We  give  the  oon- 
clnding  portion  as  to  the  point  of  parallelisms  only  :— 

"It  is  asking  mnoh  of  ns  to  believe  that  the  great  Baron  Verulam,  Yiseoont  St. 
Albans,  who  oonstruoted  the  Novum  Organum  and  thundered  away  at  Axlstotle,  also 
wrote  the  TempeMt  and  Midmmmer'Nigke»  Dream,  the  badinage  of  Beatrice  and  Ben- 
edick, the  unctious  hamor  of  FalstafT,  or  the  foolery  of  the  Grave-diggers.  It  would 
be  easier  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Treatises,  Latin  and  all.  Bat  if  the 
Cryptogram  shall  force  that  conviction  npon  as,  and  declare  with  its  hyphenationa 
and  paginations,  and  terrible  bristling  array  of  flgares  that  never  lie,  that  Baoon 
wrote  Bhakespeare,  we  shall  still  be  obstinate  euongh  to  ask.  Then,  who  wrote 
Bacon  Y  Certainly  not  Shakespeare.  If  it  compels  as  to  acknowledge  the  anthorship 
of  Baoon,  it  will  only  involve  the  case  in  s  still  deeper  and  more  hopeless  mystery, 
for  it  Is  much  easier  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  these  plays  than  that  the 
aathor  of  Novum  Organum,  Tnstauratio  Magna,  and  De  ArgumenHt  8eienticerum  could 
ha  vie  written  them.  That  would  forever  be  the  despair  of  comprehension.  We  oan 
appreciate  the  ostrich  striding  over  the  ground  with  his  swift,  powerful  pace,  and 
acknowledge  his  superiority  over  all  other  birds  on  the  ground ;  but  we  should  never 
understand  how  those  useless,  impotent  wing  appendages  could  bear  him  graoefblly 
through  the  ether  where  the  eagles  play,  or  carry  him  fllttlng^among  the  flowers  with 
the  careless  ease  of  the  butterfly." 

Thb  Gbeat  CBYPToaBAM.     Pbofessob  Davidson  says  Mb.  Don- 
nelly's THEOBY  IS  A  FAiLUKE.    Id  the  World,  New  York,  April^ 
29,  1888.    2  columns.  ProSh. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  gave  a  partial  endorsement  to  tba 
theory,  In  the  World  of  August  28,  1887,  at  the  same  time  reserving  his  flnal  opin- 
ion until  the  publication  of  the  book.  His  conclusions  are  given  in  the  extraots 
below  :— 

''The  cipher  breaks  down  Just  where  I  suspected  it  would.  It  follows  no  single 
definite  principle;  it  Is  capricious.  Its  author  sets  out  in  every  ease  by  determining 
what  he  wishes  to  find,  and  then  exercising  his  ingenuity  In  reaching  it  by  a  calon. 
latlon  always  containing  an  element  of  caprice.  This  he  does  not  In  any  way  attenipt 
to  conceal.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  if  he  could  take  his  'root-numbers,'  his  *modl. 
flers/  in  all  their  complexity,  his  manifold,  starting-points  and  his  various  modes 
of  counting,  and  attempt  to  flnd  out  a  succession  of  words  by  means  of  them.  He 
would  fail  in  every  instance.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  keeping  the  cipher 
a  secret.  No  person  who  had  not  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  with  regard  to 
what  he  wished  to  flnd  could,  by  any  possibility,  make  it  bring  out  anything  coher- 
ent; for  all  the  coherency  in  Mr.  Donnelly's  curious  results  is  due  to  arbitrary  count- 
ing. By  his  extremely  elastic  method  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards,  it  would 
be  possible  to  reach  any  word  on  a  page.  The  root-numbers  are  605,  GO0,  618,  618,  SSS. 
Any  one  of  these,  diminished  by  x,  when  x  may  be  almost  anything,  wlB  prodnoe 
almost  any  number.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  over  the  Cipher  narrative,  or  any  pert 
of  it,  to  arrive  at  this  result.  All  we  need  is  to  read  the  explanation  of  the  working 
out  of  the  Cipher  on  pages  655-660." 

Prof.  DAYXDfloir  oonolodes :— 
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"  Mr.  Donnelly'!  attempt  to  find  a  cryptogram  in  the  Sbakespearlan  plays  is,  In  my 
opinion,  a  complete  failure,  and  I, for  one,  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no  cipher  there. 
While  the  fact  does  not  in  any  way  settle  the  qaestion  of  the  aathorship  of  the  plays, 
or  tOQch  the  Baconian  theory,  It  will  nndoabtedly  greatly  prctJudloe  Mr.  Donnelly's 
presentation  of  that  theory  by  lUrnlsbing  a  new  evidence  of  how  £ar  an  houest  man 
may  be  deluded  when  he  thinks  he  has  made  a  great  discovery.'* 

989  The  Littlb  Cbypto«bam  :  A  literal  applioation  to  the  piiAT 
OP  Hamlet  op  the  Gipheb  of  Mb.  Ionatius  Donnelly.  By 
J.  Gilpin  Pyle.  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Pioneer  Press  Ck>.,  1888.  12mo, 
pp.  29.  Pro^Sh. 

Mr.  Pyle  applies  the  Cipher  processes  ^to  Hamlet^  and  f^om  it^be  evolves  this  pro* 
phecy  :— 

'*  Don-Dill-he,  the  author,  politician,  etc,  will  work  out  the  secret  of  this  play.  The 
sage  Is  a  daysie." 

After  working  out  the  result,  as  above,  the  writer  says:— 

"There  is,  then,  a  cipher.  And  this  Is  the  recipe.  Bo  extraordinary  was  the  com- 
mand of  language  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  these  plays,  that  a  few  pages  of  any  one 
of  them,  if  separated  into  single  words,  will  give  a  vocabulary  out  of  which  any  given 
story  may  be  pieced.  Pick  out  the  words  you  need  to  say  what  you  desire.  Ck>unt  the 
number  of  each  word  from  the  top  or  from  the  bottom  of  its  column.  Thjen,  having 
five  root-numbers,  ten  or  a  dosen  modifiers,  the  number  of  the  page  and  the  number 
of  words  on  it,  also  the  numbers  of  words  in  Italics  or  connected  by  hyphens,  you  have 
studied  addition  and  subtraction  to  little  purpose  if  you  cannot  so  eombine  these  vari- 
ous  numbers  that  they  shall  furnish  you,  at  last,  with  the  number  that  you  need  to 
Identify  the  particular  word  you  have  chosen." 

The  Bacon  Cipheb  which  laNATius  Donnelly  found  in  Shake 
speabe's  Plays.  By  John  J.  Jennings.  In  the  Poat-DispcUoht 
St.  Louis,  May  6,  1888.    3  columns.  JPr<hSh. 

The  writer  says:— 

**In  his  enthusiasm  Mr.  Donnelly  has' permitted  the  Cipher  to  run  away  with  his 
Judgment,  for  he  is  most  certainly  honest  in  his  belief  in  the  Cipher.  .  .  .  But  putting 
all  thingH  together,  there  is  no  other  deduction  possible  than  that  a  pretty  combinit- 
tion  of  figures  has  deluded  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  that  he  is  sincerely  and'enthuslasUcaUy 
misled  in  this  matter.'* 

Mr.  Jennings  occupies  two  columns  with  his  demonstrations,  claiming  that  222  Is  the 
key  number,  and  that  the  results  are  produced  by  *'  a  buoyant  and  beautiftU  little 
modifier— the  figure  1/'  and  that,  "if  Bacon  constructed  a  cipher  like  that,  it  was  sim- 
ply to  show  that  Shakespeare's  and  Bacon's  stories  were  the  same,  and  that  the  plays 
were  to  be  read  as  they  were  written." 

The  PoMt-J)Up<Ueh,  in  introducing  the  article,  says:— 

**ln  another  column  will  be  found  a  fhll  exposition  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  methods,  with 
a  revelation  of  the  key  number  upon  which  he  upbuilds  the'mysterlous  and  wonderftil 
root-numbers  606,  606,  618,  610,  and  52S,  wlth.'and  from  which  he  has  worked  out  his  sur. 
prising  cipher  story.  It  is  pretty  plainly  shown  that  the  {root-numbers  are  formed 
f^m  elastic  and  accommodating  modifiers,  which  enable  Mr.  Donnelly  to  locate  any 
word  he  may  desire  in  any  page  of  the  Shakespearian  writings  upon  which  he  chooses 
to  play  his  cipher.  In  Ceust,  the  cipher  is  simply  a  neatly  disguised  case  of  arithmeti- 
cal progression  in  which  the  ratio  Is  a  constant  but  nimble  and  nervy  unit." 

991  The  Passing  op  a  Gipheb.     By  Applbton  Moboan.     In  the 
World,  New  York,  May  6, 1888.    8  columns.  FnhSh. 
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Mr.  MoBOAN  brings  up  many  points  of  obJeoUon  to  the  Cipher  theory,  firom  which 
we  select  one  as  to  Its  typographical  difficulties:— 

**I.  Theflrst  Folio  was  not  printed  on  Lord  Bacon's  private  press  (if  he  had(»ie). 
It  was  so  hage  an  undertaking  that  four  printing-houses  were  concerned  in  its  manu- 
facture. These  four  houses  were,  I  bellCTe,  the  establishments  of  W^  Jaggard,  Ed. 
Blount,  I.  Smithweeke  and  W.  Aspley.  These  four  printed  their  names  In  the  colo- 
phon as  responsible  for  the  press* work.  In  each  of  their  offices  an  ornamental  head- 
piece was  used,  and  any  one  opening  the  photo-fac-slmlle  of  the  Folio  will  readily 
find  them.  The  entire  book  being  made  up  In  one  office,  but  one  tall-piece  was  naed« 
whenever  the  text  ran  far  enough  above  the  bottom  of  a  page  to  require  any  tall -piece 
at  all.  If  Mr.  Donnelly,  after  seven  or  elght/years  of  Intense  labor,  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  a  series  of  counts  which,  reversed,  would  lead  to  the  present  or  use  of 
certain  selected  words,  does  not  Mr.  Donnelly  see  that  no  four  printing  houses— or  one 
printing  house— could  have  compelled  the  types  to  have  preserved  these  counts,  so 
that  they  would  despotically  and  mathematically  reach  the  figure  at  the  top  of  the 
page  which  Indicated  the  pagination  tof  the  entire  book?" 

This  Is  Mr.  Morgan's  conclusion  :— 

**  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Davidson,  however,  when  he  says  that  the  publioa- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  Oreat  Cfrypiogram  will  not  dispel  or  aflfect  the  Baconian  theury. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  bury  it  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded.  And  it  will  be  sui- 
cide, not  homicide." 
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Such  a  holy  witch 
That  be  enchants  societies  into  him ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his.  Cfcrmfrettne,  I,  v1,  166 


The  Cliftok  Shaksbere  Societt,  Bristol,  EDgland,  sends  as 
its  suggestive  and  valuable  programme  of  subjects  for  its  CritiGal 
Meetings  of  the  past  and  present  seasons,  as  follows : — 

Thirteenth  Session,  (1887-'880 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  October,  22, 1887.— 1.  Greene's  reference  to  the 
original  of  The  Taming  of  tJie  Shrew  and  to  Faire  Em  prove  that  the  latter 
play  was  written  by  Shakespeare.  2.  It  can  be  proved  from  Hie  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  that  Shakespeare  had  been  to  Italy.  8.  If  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  shows  Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  human 
nature. 

Every  Man  inhisMumour,  November  2tijlSS7,^l,Ben  Jonson  excels  every 
writer  in  the  article  of  humour  which  is  the  soul  of  Comedy.  2.  Critics  have 
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been  misled  in  thinking  that,  In  the  Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
Ben  Jonson  refersl to  Shakespeare.  3.  Bobadill  is  a  perfectly  original  crea- 
tion, and  should  not  be  compared  with  any  of  Shakespeare's  somewhat 
eimila>eharacters. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  December  17, 1887.— I.  The  confusion  of 
time  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  confirm  the  traditioti  that  the  [play 
was  written  in  haste.  2.  The  low  tone  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windhor  was 
intended  by  Shakespeare  for  the  taste  of  the  barbarian  aristocrats  for  whom 
it  was  specially  ordered.  8.  Shakespeare  introduced  FaJstafi'as  the  hero  oi 
T?ie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  on  purpose  to  degrade  him. 

homos f  Lord  CromwelL  January  27,  1888. — 1.  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell 
was  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  plays  written  by  Chettle  and  others  on 
the  incidents  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  2.  In  Thomas^  Lord  OromweUthe 
character  and  fate  of  the  minister  of  Henry  VIII  are  adapted  so  as  to  fit 
the  history  of  Essex,  the  favorite  of  Henry's  daughter.  8.  By  his  observa- 
tions on  Thotnaa,  Lord  Cromwell^  Schlegel  shows  himself  to  be  an  incom- 
petent Shakespearian  critic. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  February  25, 1888  — 1.  Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing is  the  play  mentioned  by  Meres  sasLovp's Labour  Won.  2.  In  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,  Shakespeare  meant  his  audience  to  see  Lord  Herbert  and  a 
niece  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  3.  The  conduct  of  Hero's  love-matters  is 
contemptible  and  unjustifiable. 

Antonio  and  Mellida.  March  24,  1888. — 1.  Antonio  and  Mellida  afTorda a 
good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Elizabethan  dramatists  satirised  one 
another.  2.  Marston's  engagement  by  the  Lord  Admirals'  company  is  cele- 
brated allegorically  in  Wily  Beguiled.  3.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
Marston's  greatest  beauties  of  detail  are  to  be  found  in  his  coarsest  works. 

Poems  and  Sonnets.  AprilH  and  28, 1888.— 1.  yientu  and  Adonis  is  not  so 
fine  a  poem  as  Ifero  and  Leander.  2.  Venus  and  Adonissm^.  Lucreecewere 
written  before  Shakespeare  left  Stratford.  S.  T he  Passionate  Pilgrim,  le^ 
garded  in  the  light  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  first  publication,  should 
be  excluded  from  all  future  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  4.  The  *  W.H.' 
of  the  Sonnets  is  Shakespeare's  brother-in-law.  6.  The  '  Dark  Woman '  of 
the  Sonnets  (identified  as  Mary  Fitton)  can  be  traced  through  all  the 
early  plays.  6.  It  is  astounding  that  for  fame  Shakespeare  relied  upon  his 
Sonnets  and  not  upon  his  Plays,  looking  to  the  fact  that,  except  as  con- 
nected with  his  life,  the  Sonnets  are  wearisome  and  uninteresting. 
.  Antonio^ s  Bevf.nge.  May  2^,  1888.— 1.  Although  Marston  freely  imitated 
Shakespeare,  there  is  also  evideuQe  that  he  furnished  Shakespeare  with 
hints.  2.  Marston's  chief  merits  as  a  play-wright  are  to  be  found  in  hiscome- 
dies.  3.  Taken  altogether,  Marston  brings  discredit  on  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 
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FouBTEENTH  Sessioh^  (1888-^89.) 

Am  Tauldkelt.  October^,  1888.-1.  Shakespeare  founded  ui«  You  lAkeB 
apon  a  similar  play,  and  not  direotly  npon  Lodge's  Bo9aIiynde.  2.  It  is  a 
eharaeteristic  eridenoe  of  Shakespeare's  intention  to  be  a  moral  teacher 
that  he  altered  the  fate  of  Duke  Frederick.  8.  From  Ab  You  Like  II  mneh 
iiuty  be  gathered  to  show  the  influence  of  poets  upon  one  another. 

A  Woman  KiUedwUhKindnen.  iVbv^mder  24,1888.— 1.  Within  the  limits 
in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded,  the  moral  sentiment  of  ^  Woman  KUUdwUh 
JiindneM  is  admirable.  2.  Thomas  Heywood's^anner  in  domestic  drama  la 
a  model  for  play-wrights.  8.  Judged  by  his  writings,  Thomas  Hey  wood— 
whether  regarded  as  a  dramatist,  artist,  or  man —deserves  the  very  highest 
respect. 

Twelfth  Night.  December  22,1868.— 1.  As  Twe^fth  Night  is  Shakespeare's 
last  play  dominated  by  the  genial  spirit  of  Comedy,  the  date  of  its  produ<v 
tion  is  that  of  a  change  in  his  circumstances  altering  his  Tiew  of  liliB.  2. 
Shakespeare  in  Twelfth  Nig?Ujn&de  his  grand  attack  on  the  Puritan  par^» 
8.  In  Twelfth  Night  Shakespeare  satirised  Marston  as  Malvolio,  and  Ben 
Jonson  as  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

JvlirM  C(B8ar.  January  26, 1 889.— 1 .  Julitia  Oouar  in  its  present  form  is  Ben 
Jouson's  abridgment  of  Shakespeare's  play.  2.  The  unintentional  resultof 
JidiuB  CcRBar  is  a  glorification  of  tyrannicide.  8.  The  characterisation  and 
the  details  of  Juliua  CcMor  shows  Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  classical 
matters. 

A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  J^eftrt/af^i/ 26,1889.-1.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  the 
external  evidence,  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  at  least  the  first  scene  of  A, 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  must  be  admitted,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  play  has  to  be 
given  to  Beaumont.  2.  The  brevity  of  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  is  to  be  account* 
ed  for  by  a  stage-practice  of  the  time,  of  which  this  play  is  an  interesting 
because  rare  example.  3.  By  inserting  in  A  Yorkshire  TVagedy  the  linea 
from  Pieree  Penilesse  Shakespeare  meant  to  indicate  a  similarity  between 
Nash  and  the  criminal,  and  thus  exhibits  the  same  unforgiving  spirit  that 
he  showed  towards  Greene. 

Hamlet,  April  13  and  27,1889.-1.  The  construction  of  Hamlet  shows  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  supreme  theatre-poet  rather  than  a  dramntist  proper.  2» 
It  is  only  by  looking  upon  Hamlet  as  sufTering  from  "  moral  insanity  "  that 
the  action  of  the  play  becomes  intelligible  and  consistent.  3.  The  acting 
traditions  of  Polonius  are  an  instance,  only  less  forcible  than  those  of  Bhy* 
lock,  of  the  inability  of  the  stage  to  represent  the  finer  points  of  Shake* 
spearian  characterisation .  4  The  Player's  speech  in  Hamlet  was  originally- 
written  by  Shakespeare  for  Marlowe's  Dido^  instead  of  the  part  added  by 
Nash.  6.  Ophelia's  weakness  is  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  ftiilnre.  6.  Nearly  aO 
the  characters  in  Hamlet  represent  persons  connected  with  the  history  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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The  SUent  Woman,  May  25, 1889.—1.  As  the  plot  of  The  Silent  Woman 
is  of  a  kind  inadmisaible  in  Comedy,  the  play  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ilaroe.  2.  Ben  Jonson's  "  Censure  of  the  English  Poets  "  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  8.  Ben  Jooson's  greatest  strength  lay  in  the  production  of  Jfcw- 
que$t  in  which  he  left  an  example  which  Milton  oloeely  followed. 

The  MoNTREAii  Shakebpeabe  Club  sends  us  the  following 
summary  of  its  past  (Seventh)  Session's  work,  and  a  list  of  plays  read 
with  essays  thereupon , — and  its  present  Eighth  Session's  (1888-'89) 
calendar : — 

Session  vii  (1887-'88.) 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  1.  *'  The  Place  of '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ' 
in  Shakespeare's  Artistic  Development,''  W.  de  M.  Marler.  2.  *'  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,"  F.  T.  Short  3.  "A  Possible  Tragedy,"  F.  W.  Arthy.  4 
"  Is  « Much  Ado  about  Nothing '  *  Love's  Labour's  Won  ?  '"  R.  W.  Boodle. 
6.  **  Dogberry  and  Verges,"  J.  MacGillycuddy. 

TImon  of  Athena.  1.  * '  The  Timon  of  the  Folio  and  the  Tinion  of  Shake- 
speare," C.  H.Gould.  2.  "  Apemantus,"  J.  MacGillycuddy.  3.  **  Timon," 
E.  Lafleur.  4.  **  Two  Misanthropes:— Timon  and  Moli^re's  Alceste,"  H. 
Watson.    6.  *' Alcibiades,"  N.  T.  Rlelle. 

Henrp  VIIL  1.  **  The  Authorship  of  the  Play,"  R.  W.  Boodle.  2,  "The 
Xlfe  and  Times  of  Henry  VIII,"  J.  MacGillycuddy.  3.  "Catherine  of 
Arragon,"  W.  McLennan. 

Macbeth.  1.  "  General  Remarks  on  the  Play,",  Rev.  Dr.  Norman.  2. 
"  Macbeth  :— A  Psychological  Study,'*  J.  W.  Stirling.  3.  "  The  Double 
Time  of  the  Play,"  P.  McLennan.    4.  *•  Witches,"  R.  Stirling. 

AWe  WeUthat  Ends  WeU.  1.  "  Helena," F.  Brown.  2.  *  Bertram, "  R. 
Harns. 

Other  essays  read  before  the  club  were : — 

'*  The  Genius  of  Shakespeare,"  J.  E.  Logan.  "  Shakespeare's  Individual 
Relation  to  His  Work,"  R.  W.  Boodle.  "  The  War  of  the  Theatres  in 
Shakespeare's  Time,"  H.  Abbott.  "  Shakespeare's  Men,"  W.  de  M.  Mar- 
lea.  **  Shakespeare's  Clowns  and  Fools,"  F.  T.  Short  "  Shakespeare  on 
the  Social  Life  of  his  Day,"  J.  MacGillycuddy.  "  Shakespeare's  Lyrics," 
C.  H.  Gould.  '*  The  Principal  Shakespearian  Actors  from  A.  D.  1667  to 
1670,"  W.  McLennan.  "  The  History  of  the  Composition  of  JJam^,"  R. 
W.  Boodle. 

SiSSiOK  vin  (1888-'89),  Proobamme  op  Work. 

September  24.  Preliminary  Meeting.  October  1.  Drama,  Marlowe's 
''Edward  the  Second,"  Messrs.  Gould  and  F.  McLennan. 
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King  Lear  (October  8. — Ooiober  29).  November  5.  Essays  on  '*  King 
Lear,"  Messrs.  Short,  Marler,  Brymner  and  Harris.  November  12.  Drama^ 
Jonson's ''  EpicoBne,'*  Messrs.  Stirling  and  Watson.  November  19.  Estay 
•*  The  Restoration  School  of  Dramatists,"  (Part  I.  )  R.  W.  Boodle. 

Measure  for  Measure  (November  26.— December  I?*.    January  T.  Essays 
I  on   **  Measure  for  Measure/'  Messvs.  Gould,  W.  EcLen nan,  Brown  and 

Watson.  January  14.  Drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '*  Philaster/' 
Messrs.  Marler  and  W.  McLennan.  January  21.  Essay,  '*  A  Gothic  Re- 
naissance—or a  Transition  in  Literary  Taste  from  Shakespeare  to  Dick- 
ens/' £.  W.  Arthy.  January  28.  Drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
'Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  Me^rs.  Brown  and  Harris. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  (February  4. — February  25).  March  4.  Essays  on 
*'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Messrs.  MacGillycuddy,Stirling  and  F.  McLen- 
nan. March  11.  Essay,  **  The  Restoration  School  of  Dramatists,"  (Part  II. ) 
R.  W.  Boodle.  March  18.  Drama,  Webster's  *'  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  Messrs. 
Short  and  Logan.  March  25.  Drama,  Masai nger's  '*  A  New  Way  to  Fay 
Old  Debts,"  Messrs.  MacGillycuddy  andBryruner.  April  1.  Essay,  J.  £. 
Logan.    April  8.  Annual  Meeting.    April  23.  Annual  Dinner. 

The  Mutual  Club,  Woodland,  California,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  undertakes  for  the  present  season  a 
study  of  the  "  Basal  and  Contributing  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,''  regarding  which  we  quote  from  its  circular  as  follows : — 

**  The  intention  is  to  study  so  much  of  the  Renaissance  as  had  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  literature  (English)  of  the  Elizabethan  Era.  Any 
direct  study  of  the  Reformation  is  purposely  omitted,  for  the  reajson  that 
our  second  year's  work  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  present  study  is  opportune,  since  last  year  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  (to  Shakespeare). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  Outline  includes  Seventeen  Titles, 
one  for  each  session,  to  be  studied  and  considered  in  the  order  designated. 
Under  each  Title,  are  three  subdivisions,  to  be  the  subjects  of  three  papers. 
Two  of  these  subjects  are  of  a  special  character,  and  are  designated  in  the 
Outline  ;  the  third  is,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  selected  by  the  President, 
and  is  to  be  of  a  more  general  nature.  It  is  expected  that  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  will  treat  them  as  representative  of  the  Title  and  8tudy, 
and  avoid  daddiug  their  papers  with  biographical  data. 

From  time  to  tiqie,  the  President  will  prepare  programmes  and  assign 
duties.  Resident  members  are  expected  to  i>erform  all  duties  assigned. 
Non-resident  members  are  expected  to  prepare  at  least  one  paper  each,  if 
called  on  to  do  so  ;  such  paper  to  be  read  in  person  or  by  some  attending 
member. 
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The  opening  seflsion  will  be  on  the  evening  of  October  9, 1888,  and 
meetings  will  be  held  every  alternate  Tuesday  evening  for  eighteen 
sessions. 

The  resident  membership  is  limited  to  twenty  ;  the  non-resident  mem- 
bership is  unlimited/' 

A  number  of  useful  ^^suggestions"  (we  single  out  one  that 
8trike«4  us  as  being  often  needed  in  small  clubs)  convey  cautions  of 
tliis  kind : — 

"  Ninth — ^The  aim  should  be  to  study,  not  to  create,  literature ;  to 
be  students,  not  authors." 

The  List  given  of  Books  of  Authority  and  Reference  includes :' — 

Taine^s  ''English  Literature/'  Van  Laun's  **  French  Literature,"  Tick- 
nor's ''Spanish  Literature/'  Hosmer's  " German  Literature,"  Rcherer's 
**  German  Literature,"  Hallam's  '*  Literature  of  Europe/'  Botta's  Univer- 
sal Literature,"  Bismondi's  "  Literature  of  South  Europe,"  Welsh's  "  De- 
velopment of  English  Literature,"  Whipple's  *'Age  of  Elisabeth," 
Draper's  "  Intellectual  Europe,"  Green's  Larger  "History  of  England," 
Guizot's  "  History  of  France,"  Taine's  "Italy,"  Prescott's  "  Charles  V," 
Guizot's  "  History  of  Civilization,"  Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization," 
Hallam's  '*  Middle  Ages,"  Lewes'  "History  of  ;Philosophy,"  Morgan's 
*'  Shakespeare  in  Fact,"  White's  **  Studies  in  Shakespeare,"  and  this  maga- 
zine, **Shakespeariana."  Also  in  a  second  list  the  following  books  for 
reading,  and  examination.  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy,"  Vincent's  "  Some 
Italian  Authors,"  Carlyle's  "Hero  and  Hero  Worship,"  Macaulay*s 
"Essays"  (Dante  Petrarch  and  Machiavelli),  Reeves',  Petrarch,  Lord's 
"  Beacon  Lights,"  Vol.  3,  Ascham's  "  Schoolmaster/'  Hobbes^  "  Levia- 
than/' More's  '•  Utopia,"  Campannella's  •'  City  of  the  Sun,"  Plato's  "  Re- 
public," Collins'  Montaigne,  Emerson's  "  iRepresentative  Men,"  (Mon- 
taigne), Hooker's  *' Ecclesiastical  Policy,"  Descarte's  "Meditations, 
Methods  and  Principles,"  Spinoza  "  Ethics,"  Mahaffy's  Descartes,  Fronde's 
EraMiius,  Drummond's  "  Life  of  Erasmus/'  Nicolini's  "  History  of  the 
Jesuits,"  Eusebius'  "  Ecclesiastical  History/'  Besant's  Rabelais,  Oliphant's 
Cervantes,  Le  Sage's  "  Gil  Bias,"  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  (Bohn), 
H^mmerton's  "  Studies  in  Art,"  Frey's  "  Shakespeare  and  Spanish  Proto- 
types," Roscoe's  "  Life  of  Leo  X,"  Laurie's  "  Rise  and  Early  Constitutions 
of  Universities,"  Green's  "  Conquest  of  England,"  Prescott's  "Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Irving's  "Life  of  Columbus," 
Prescott's  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  Marlowe's  "Faustus,"  Udall's 
"Ralph  Royster  Doyster,"  Jonson's  Plays  and  Poems,  Southey's  "  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Cid,"  Mediaeval  Tales  (Morley),  Prescott's  "Philip  11/' Pe- 
trarch's Bonnets  and  Poema. 
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Outline  and  Pboqramhe. 

I.— -POBTBY  AND  LiTEBABY  BEViVAii.~l.  Petrarch  and  Dante.  2. 
The  Poem  and  Chroniole  of  the  Cid. 

II.— Pbosb  Beginnings.— 1.  Boccaccio— Novels.  Sir  Thomas  Mor»-« 
Edward  V. 

III.— HiBTOBY— 1.  Froissart— Chronicles.    2.  Holinshed— Chronidlea. 

IV.— Politics  and  Diplomacy.— 1.  Machiavelli— The  Prince.  2. 
Bodin— Bepublic. 

v.— Ethics  and  Natubal  Law.— 1.  Suarez— On  Law.  2.  Montaigne 
— Essays. 

VI.---8PECULATIVB  Philosophy.- 1.  Bruno  and  Bamus— Logic.  2.Pioiia 
and  Algazel. 

VII.— Theology.- 1.  Erasmus— CoUoquia.  2.  Thomas  a  Kem|»i0— 
Imitation  of  Christ. 

VIII.— Bbligigus  Zeal  and  Political  Powbb.— 1,  Philip  and  the 
Inquisition.    1.  The  Huguenots. 

IX.— Language  and  Litbbatubb.— I.  Nationalizing  Language  and 
Literature.    2.  The  Teutonic  Races  vs.  The  Latin  Baces. 

X.— The  Bomance  and  the  Novel. — ^1.  Babelais— Qergantua  and  Pen* 
tagruel.    2.  Cervantes— Don  Quixote. 

XL— Abt.— 1.  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo.    2.  Albert  Durer. 

XII.— The  Dbama.— 1.  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli.    2.  Lope  de  V^ga. 

XIII.— Science.- 1.  Galileo.    2.  Copurnicus. 

XIV.— Patbons  OF  Lbttebs  and  Abt.— 1.  Popes  Alexander  and  Ijea 
X.    2.  Francis  I.  and  The  Medici. 

XV.— The  Univebsities  and  LIbbabies.— 1.  Of  Paris  and  Oxford.  2. 
Corvinius,  King  of  Hungary. 

XVI.— DiscovEBY  AND  COLONIZATION.— 1.  Colombos.  2.  Cortes  and 
Pizaro. 

XVn.— English  Dbama  (Supplemented).—!.  Udal  and  Marlowe.  2. 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson.        • 
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Observations, 

Whieh  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

The  tenonr  of  my  book. 
^  ^Much  Ado  About  NoOUriff,  IV,  i,  M. 


The  Bankside  Shakespeare.  The  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies  of 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  as  presented  at  the  Qlobe  and  Blackfrian' 
Theatres  circa^  1691-1628.  Volume  II.  The  Taniing  of  the  Shrew 
(The  Player's  Text  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  of  1694,  with  the  Hen- 
ninges  and  Condell  Text  of  1623).  With  an  analytical  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  Play,  and  touching  the  question  as  to  whether  both  Plays 
are  the  work  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Albert  B.  Frey,  Esq* 
New  York  :  The  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York.  1888.  Brentanos, 
Paris,  New  York,  Chicago.    Trubner  A  Co.,  London.    Pp.  277 

Mb.  Fubniyall,  in  the  discussion  of  The  Shrew,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  Shakspere  Society,  in  1874,  remarked: — ^"I  think  the  old 
play  of  A  Shrew  ought  to  be  printed  opposite  to  the  new  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  because  it  is  quite  curious  that  some  parts  are  copied 
almost  word  for  word  by  Shakspere.  The  parallel  text  is  neces* 
saiy  to  show  how  very  largely  both  the  adapter  and  Shakspere  were 
indebted  to  the  old  playwright.^'  The  New  York  Shakespeare 
Society  has  satisfied  Mr.  FumivalPs  wish  in  the  second  volume  of  its 
magnificent  Bankside  Shakespeare.  The  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  are  already 
familiar  to  readers  of  Shae£SP£ABIA.ka. 

The  feature  of  this  particular  volume  is  Mr.  Frey's  interesting 

introduction.    In  it  he  seeks  to  establish  two  distinct  propositions : 

First,  that  the  old  quarto  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  was  written  by 

William    Shakespeare;    and    secondly,  that  its  companion  in  this 

volume,  27ie  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  revision  of  A  Shrew,  was  made 

by  William  Shakespeare  in  1606.    After  reading  his  discussion,  one 
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has  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Frey  has  pat  forth  his  theories  tentatively, 
giving  chief  arguments,  but  not  establishing  them  as  well  as  he  could 
have  done  had  leisure  favored  him.  In  his  opening  sentences  he 
says : — *^  I  am  aware  that  the  date  to  which  I  assign  this  play  will 
probably  give  rise  to  more  or  less  controversy ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  one  who  can  prove  that  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  in 
existence  prior  to  1607." 

But  one  may  wish  that  Mr.  Frey  had  contributed  toward  this 
discussion  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
involved.  Still,  directly  and  indirectly,  his  paper  will  do  more  for 
the  final  settlement  of  the  vexing  questions  concerning  The  Shrew 
than  anything  which  has  appeared  in  a  long  time.  In  presenting  and 
discussing  Mr.  Frey^s  arguments  it  is  necessary  to  quote  him  freely. 
On  page  3  he  states  that, — 

"On  May  the  2d,  1694,  there  was  entered  to  a  printer  ramed  Peter 
Short,  in  the  Registers  of  the  Btatipners'  Company,  <a  booke  intituled  a 
pleasant  oonceyted  hystorie  called  the  Taymlnge  of  a  Shrowe,'  and  the 
published  work  bears  the  title  of  A  Pleasant  Ckmceited  HUtorie^  called  the 
Taming  of  a  Shrew.  As  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right  honrable^ 
the  Earle  of  Pembroke^  his  8t*rvantti,  Printed  at  London  by  Peter  Short, 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Cuthbert  Burbie  at  his  shop  at  the  Roy  all  Exchange. 
1594.  This  comedy  was  written  before  the  23d  day  of  August,  1589,  when 
Greene's  Menaphon  (which  contains  satirical  allusions  to  it)  watt  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Registers.  We  know  from  the  title-page  that  it  was  acted 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  company,  and  it  was  also  one  of  the  plays  repre- 
sented at  the  Newington  Butts'  Theatre  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  men  in  June,  1594.  This  play  was  reprinted  by  Burby 
in  15f>6,  Ui  f  I'ch  year  it  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Harington  in  his 
Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  as  follows :  *  Read  the  booke  of  Faming  a  Shrew^ 
which  hath  made  a  number  of  us  so  perfect,  that  now  every  on^can  rule  a 
Shrew  in  our  countrey,  save  he  that  hath  hir.'  Burby,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1606-7,  transferred  the  copyright  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Love's 
Labour^s  Lost,  and  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew^  to  Nicholas  Ling,  who,  in 
1607,  issued  a  third  edition  of  the  latter  play,  and  then,  in  his  turn,  sold 
the  copyright,  November  19th,  1607,  to  John  Smith  wick,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  first  Folio  edition  of  1623,  and  also  the  publisher  of  the 
Quarto  of  1631,  which  '  was  acted  by  his  Majestie's  servants  at  the  Black 
Friers  and  the  Globe.'  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  London 
bookseller,  offered  for  sale  a  hitherto  unknown  edition,  not  of  the  older 
play,  but  one  closely  resembling  the  1631  Quarto.    This  he  claims  preceded 
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the  first  Folio  by  several  years.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Smlthwick, 
alter  making  his  purchase  from  Ling,  induced  Shakespeare  to  re- write  the 
play,  and  then  issued  it  in  Quarto  form  sometime  between  1610-1623,  and 

again  in  the  Folio  of  the  latter  year The  inference,  thus  far,  is  that 

Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  The  Taming  of  a  &7irew.*^ 

I  can  see  no  evidence  in  all  this  that  Smithwick  induced  Shake- 
speare to  re-write  the  play^  nor  does  it  seem  probable.  The  evidence 
that  Smithwick  issued  the  play  Bometime  between  1610-1623  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  information  given  r^arding  the  Quaritch  quarto 
is  meaere.  Mr.  Frey  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  would  give  strong 
testimony  one  way  or  the  other^  but  in  the  argument  before  us  it 
seems  as  though  too  much  reliance  were  placed  upon  a  bookseller's 
catalogue.  One  would  rather  have  on  such  an  important  point  the 
opinions  of  impartial  scholars. 

The  inference  that  Shakespeare  ''  was  the  author  of  The  Taming  of 
a  ShreWy^  seems  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  revision  of  it  is  to 
some  extent  proof  of  the  authorship  of  it^  and  that  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  of  the  one  would  not  be  likely  to  own  the  copyright  of  the 
other^  unless  Shakespeare  wrote  both.  But  that  this  very  state  of 
affairs  would  be  desirable  to  a  bookseller  is  indeed  a  part  of  Mr. 
Frey^s  argument.  On  page  32  of  "the  Introduction/'  Mr.  Frey 
writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  third  and  last  Quarto  of  the  older  play  was  published  in  this  year 
[1607].  It  was  never  again  issued  during  the  poet's  lifetime,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Shakespeare  re-wrote  it  for  Mr.  John  Smithwick,  under  the  title 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  sometime  between  November  19th,  1607- 
1609." 

The  evidence  for  the  latter  date  is  the  following  couplet,  which 

occurs  in  Rowland's    WhoU  Orew   of  Kind  Ooasips^  published  in 

1609  :— 

«  The  chiefest  Art  I  have  I  will  bestow 
About  a  worke  cald  taming  of  the  Shrow. ' ' 

It  is  not  probable  that  Eowland  wrote  '^  the "  for  "  a/'  but  the 
possibility  of  such  a  slight  error  should  be  thought  of  in  connection 
with  every  early  mention  of  the  play. 

The  fact  that  the  older  play  was  not  issued  again  during  the  poet's 
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lifetime  ia  not  a  very  valuable  piece  of  evidenoe ;  Smithwick,  owning 
the  copyright  of  both  plays,  would  not  be  likely  to  issue  the  earlier 
again.  There  was  no  demand  for  it  until  readers  of  ShakespeaM 
became  critical  students. 

Mr.  Frey^s  treatment,  on  pages  36-37,  of  the  work  done  on  Uie 
Bhrew  by  the  New  Shakspere  Society  of  London  seems  to  be  mis- 
leading, to  say  the  least.  That  work  shows  that  if  the  entire  play 
was  written  by  Shakespeare,  it  is  very  unlike  any  other  play  by  him« 
The  inference  from  this  work  coincides  with  the  one  generally  adopted, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  later  play  is  by  another  hand.  Mr.  Frey's 
array  of  evidence  on  these  pages  would  be  greatly  strengthened  ii^ 
instead  of  ridiculing,  he  would  show  that  an  application  of  the  methods 
of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  to  plays  of  unquestionable  authorship 
produces  only  nonsensical  results.  Other  arguments  which  are  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Frey  may  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  his  sununary, 
which  we  quote  entire : — 

1.— If  the  author  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  was  not  TVillilun  Shake- 
speare, he  must  have  been  a  man  acquainted  with  Stratford-on-Avon,  with. 
Wilmeooce,  with  the  Sly  family,  and  with  the  tinker  himself  Is  it 
probable  that  two  authors  should  exist  having  a  feognizanoe  of  all  these 
fkcts? 

2. — If  the  author  of  the  older  comedy  was  not  Bhakesi>eare,  the  latter 
must  have  pirated  an  enormous  quantity  of  lines  and  scenes  from  some 
other  man,  a  fact  which  would  not  have  escaped  the  notiee  of  those  who 
were  ever  ready  to  ridicule  and  censure  him.  But  there  is  nothing  on 
record  to  prove  that  he  was  ever  criticised  unfavorably  for  his  prodno- 

tiOD. 

8.— Burby,  in  160e>7,  sold  three  plays  to  Ling,  all  of  which  were  then 
recognized  as  Shakespeare's,  and  one  of  them  was  the  older  comedy. 
Burby's  transactions  were  honorable,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  foisted 
a  counterfeit  production  upon  his  buyer. 

4.— If  the  play  as  it  now  stands  was  not  written  before  1609,  and  after 
November  19th,  1607,  all  the  contemporary  evidence  of  Greene,  Dekker, 
Henslowe,  Kyd,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Bowland  must  be  considered  as 
worthless ;  we  must  assign  an  earlier  date  to  Hdmlei  than  the  one  now 
usually  received ;  and  we  must  ignore  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
Hmith  wick  bought  the  old  play  in  1607,  and  lent  the  proprietors  of  the  iiiai 
Folio  an  improved  version  of  it  In  1622  or  1628. 

Bearding  the  first  point  in  the  summary,  I  quote  from  page  7  of 
the  Introduction,  as  follows: — 
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•  '*  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  ale-house  at  Wincot,  frequented  hy 
81y»  was  often  visited  by  Shakespeare,  *  for  the  sake  of  diverting  himself 
with  a  fool  who  belonged  to  a  neighboring  mill.'  A  Stephen  Sly,  one  of 
the  servants  of  William  Combe,  and  probably  a  relative  of  the  tinker,  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  records  of  Stratford,  etc." 

But  the  scene  of  the  induction  of  the  old  play  is  not  known ;  the 
only  reason  for  thinking  it  is  the  same  in  both  plays  is  the  common 
name  SUCf  common  to  both.  Proof  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  induo- 
tion  as  we  now  have  it  will  not  meet  with  much  opposition,  but  all 
farther  assumption  under  this  first  head  is  based  upon  the  one  fact 
ihat  Slie  is  the  name  of  the  clown  in  the  older  play. 

As  to  the  jthird  point  in  the  summary,  where  is  the  evidence  that 
all  three  of  the  plays  were  recognized  as  Shakespeare's?  It  is  purely 
circumstantial.  The  honor  of  Burby's  transactions  has  been  questioned, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  discussion,  since  he 
might  well  enough  throw  in  the  old  play  with  two  undoubted  Shake- 
spearian plays. 

I  can  quote  nothing  from  the  Introduction  to  defend  the  references 
to  **  contemporary  evidence''  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  summary. 
Though  Greene  refers  to  A  Shrew  in  his  Menaphon,  I  can  not  grant 
that  he  thought  Shakespeare  was  its  author,  until  it  is  shown  that 
Doron  in  the  Menaphan  stands  for  Shakespeare.  This  involves  a 
separate  discussion,  and  the  result  of  the  discussion,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  show  that  Greene  and  Nash  thought  the  author  of  A  Shrew 
was  not  Shakespeare.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  evidence  of  the 
others  who  are  cited  explained  and  analyzed  by  Mr.  Frey.  Nearly 
all  of  the  chief  Shakespearian  scholars  of  the  century  have  studied  it 
carefully.  We  can  give  to  Hamlet  an  earlier  date  if  necessary,  bat 
if  the  generally  accepted  date  of  Hamlet  is  the  right  one,  it  does 
not  prove  that  Uie  Shrew  was  a  later  play.  Or  granting  that  it 
does  prove  this,  it  does  not  necessarily  fix  the  date  of  The  Shrew 
very  much  later.  The  final  point  is  this:  Smithwick  o^ed  the 
copyright  of  two  plays  similar  in  many  respects. 

All  the  evidence  is  circumstantial,  and  circumstantial  evidence  does 
not  always  carry  conviction ;  it  may  lead  to  difierent  results,  according 
M  it  is  managed  by  different  advocates.    But  in  these  cases  we  still 
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have  judgment  left.  Both  of  Mr.  Frej^s  propositioDS  may  be  right. 
When  this  review  opposes  him  it  is  with  the  desire  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  difficult  points,  and  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  have  a 
fuller  demonstration  on  each  subject  of  dispute. 

Ebnest  Whitney. 


MijcelleiLny. 


To  knit  again 
This  scattered  com  into  one  motaal  sheaf. 

^TUut  AndronUm9,  V,  lil,  70. 


Lamb  ok  Cooke's  Bighabb  IIL — Late  in  1801,  Mr.  Stuart^ 
of  the  Morning  Pod,  engaged  Charles  Lamb  to  contribute  criticisms 
of  dramatic  performances  together  with  jokes  in  prose  and  verse  for  a 
stipend  of  two  guineas  a  week.  This  post  Xiamb  resigned  before  the 
middle  of  February,  1802,  Stuart  having  hinted  that  his  paragraphs 
did  not  suit  the  paper.  The  editor  wanted  his  contributions  written 
on  the  night  of  the  performance  for  the  next  morning's  paper,  and 
Lamb  could  not  *'  write  against  time  "  as  he  expressed  it.  A  writer 
in  the  October  Bookmart  has  found,  in  an  unpublished  letter,  of  Mia's 
written  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  mention  of  a  dissertation  on  Cooke's 
Richard  III, — which  appeared  in  the  Post  on  the  4th  of  January^ 
1 802, — as  the  best  thing  he  had  done.  The  writer  who  is  thus  enabled 
to  rescue  a  piece  of  criticism  its  author  thought  well  of  from  the  limbo 
of  old  newspaper  articles  is  JustiiSed  in  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Stuart's 
impatience  with  criticism  so  full  of  meat  as  this,  though  it  did  not 
come  in  the  nick  of  time  to  the  "  devil's  "  hands. 

'*  Borne  few  of  us  remember  to  have  aeen,  and  all  of  us  have  heard  oor 
father's  tell  of  Quin  and  Qarrick  and  Barry,  and  some  faint  traditional 
notices  are  left  us  of  their  'manner  in  particular  scenes  and  their  style  of 
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delivering  certain  emphatic  sentences.  Hence  our  curiosity  is  excited 
when  a  new  Hamlet  or  a  new  Richard  makes  his  appearance,  in  the  first 
place  to  enquire  how  he  acted  in  the  Cloeet  Bcene,  in  the  Tent  Boene;  how 
he  looked,  and  how  he  started  when  the  Oho9t  came  on,  and  how  be  cried 

'  Off  with  his  head.    So  much  for  Buckingham.' 

We  do  not  comprehend  this  minute  spirit  of  comparison.  On  the  contrary 
we  consider  it  as  a  delightful  artifice,  by  which  we  connect  the  recreations 
of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present  generation,  what  pleased  our  fathers 
with  what  pleases  us.  We  love  to  witness  the  obstinate  attachments,  the 
unconquerable  prejudices  (as  they  seem  to  us)  of  the  old  men  our  seniors, 
the  whimsical  gratification  they  appear  to  derive  fron  the  very  refusal  to 
be  gratified ;  to  hear  them  talk  of  the  good  old  actors,  whose  race  is  forever 
extinct. 

With  these  impressions  we  attended  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
in  the  character  of  Bichard  the  Third,  last  winter.  We  thought  that  he 
'  bustled '  through  the  scenes  with  at  least  as  much  spirit  and  efi'ect  as  any 
of  his  predecessors  whom  we  remember  in  the  part,  and  was  not  deficient 
in  the  delivery  of  any  of  those  rememherable  speeches  and  exclamations, 
which  old  prescription  lAi  set  as  a  criteria  of  comparison.  Now  that  the 
grace  of  freshness  is  worn  off,  and  Mr.  Cooke  is  no  longer  a  novitiate  can- 
didate  for  public  favor,  we  propose  to  enter  into  the  question — ^whether 
that  popular  actor  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  conception  of  the  great  outline 
of  the  character ;  those  strong  essential  differences  which  separate  Bichard 
from  all  the  other  creations  of  Shakespeare.  We  say  of  Shakespeare;  for 
though  the  play  which  passes  for  hU  upon  the  Stage  materially  differs 
from  that  which  he  wrote  under  the  same  title,  being  in  foot  little  better 
than  a  compilation,  or  a  cento  of  passages  selected  from  other  of  his  Plays, 
and  applied  with  gross  violations  of  propriety  (as  we  are  ready  at  any  time 
to  point  out),  besides  some  miserable  additions,  which  he  never  could  have 
written  ;  all  together  producing  an  inevitable  inconsistency  of  character, 
sufficient  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  beat  Actor ;  j/et,  in  this  chaos  and 
perplexity,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  becomes  an  Actor  to  show  his  taste  by 
adhering,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  original 
Author,  and  to  consult  his  ac^fetjf  in  ateering  by  the  Light  which  Bhak^ 
speare  holds  out  to  him,  as  by  a  great  Leading  Star,  Upon  these  princi- 
ples, we  presume  to  censure  Mr.  Cooke,  while  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  this  actor  presents  us  with  a  very  original  and  very  forcible  portrait 
(if  not  of  the  man  Bichard,  whom  {Shakespeare  drew,  yet)  of  the  monater 
Bichard,  as  he  exists  in  the  popular  idea^  in  hU  own  exaggerated  and 
witty  aeif-abuae,  in  the  overstrained  p*epresentations  of  the  parties  who 
were  aufferera  by  his  amMtUm,  and  above  all  in  the  impertinent  and 
wretched  acenea,  so  absurdly  foisted  in  by  some,  who  have  thought  them- 
selves capable  of  adding  to  whatlShakeapeare  wrote. 


\ 
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But  of  Mr.  Cooke's  Biohard  : 

lat.    His  predominant  and  rnasterly  HmulaHan. 


*  He  has  a  tongue  can  wheedle  with  the  Devil.' 

it  has  been  the  policy  of  that  ancient  and  grey  simulator,  in  all  ages,  to 
hide  his  horns  and  claws.  The  Richard  of  Mr.  Cooke  perpetually  obtrudea 
his.  We  see  the  effect  of  his  deceit  uniformly  successful^  but  we  do  not  com- 
prehend how  it  succeeds.  We  can  put  ourselves,  by  a  very  common  fiction , 
into  the  place  of  the  individuals  upon  whom  it  acts,  and  say,  that,  in  the 
like  case,  we  should  not  have  been  alike  credulous.  The  hypocrisy  is  too 
glaring  and  visible.  It  resembles  more  the  shallow  cunning  of  a  mind 
which  is  its  own  dupe,  than  the  profound  and  practised  art  of  so  powerful 
an  intellect  as  Richard^s.  It  is  too  obstreperous  and  loud,  breaking  out 
into  triumphs  smd^plaudidssA  its  own  success,  like  an  unexercised  novitiate 
in  tricks*  It  has  none  of  the  silent  confldeuoe  and  steady  self-command  of 
the  experienced  politician;  it  possesses  none  of  that  fine  address  which 
was  necessary  to  have  betrayed  the  heart  of  Lady  Anne,  or  even  to  have 
imposed  upon  the  duller  wits  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  CHHzens. 

2d.  His  habitual  jocularity^  the  effect  of  buoyant  spirits  and  an  elastic 
mind,  rejoicing  in  its  own  powers  and  tlie  suc<l^  of  its  machinationa. 
This  quality  of  unstrained  mirth  accompanies  Richard  and  is  a  prime 
feature  in  his  character.  It  never  leaves  him ;  in  plots,  in  stratagems,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  bloody  devices,  it  is  perpetually  driving  him  upon  wit, 
and  Jests  and  personal  satire,  fanciful  allusions,  and  quaint  felicities  of 
phrase.  It  is  one  of  thq  chief  artifices  by  which  the  most  consummate 
master  of  dramatic  effect  has  contrived  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
and  to  make  us  contemplate  a  bloody  and  vicious  character  with  delight. 
Nowhere,  in  any  of  his  plays,  is  to  be  found  so  much  of  sprightly  colloquial 
dialogue,  and  soliloquies  of  genuine  humor,  as  in  Richard,  This  character 
of  unlabored  mirth  Mr.  Cooke  seems  entirely  to  pass  over,  and  substitutes 
in  its  stead  the  coarse,  taunting  humor  and  clumsy  merriment  of  a  low- 
bred assassin. 

8d.  His  personal  deformity,— Vf  hen  the  Richard  oi  Mr.  Cooke  makes 
allusions  to  his  own  form^  they  seem  accompanied  with  unmixed  distaste 
and  pnin^  like  some  obtrusive  and  haunting  idea— But  surely  the  Richard 
of  Shakespeare  mingles  in  these  allusions  a  perpetual  reference  to  his  own 
powers  and  capacities,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  surmount  these  pecty 
objections  ;  and  the  joy  of  a  defect  conquered,  or  turned  into  an  advantage, 
is  one  cause  of  these  very  allusions,  and  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  his 
mind  recurs  to  them.  These  allusions  themselves  are  made  In  an  ironical 
and  good-humored  spirit  of  exaggeration — the  most  bitter  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  his  self-congratulating  noliloquy  spoken  in  the  very  moment 
and  crisis  of  Joyful  exultation  on  tbe  success  of  his  unheard-of  courtship. — 
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Ifo  partial  exotUenoe  oan  satisfy  for  this  absence  of  a  ^ut  general  eoncep 
tofir-otherwise  we  are  inclined  to  admit  that  in  the  delivery  of  gingle 
9entenoe9,  in  a  new,  and  often  felicitous  light  thrown  on  old  and  hitherto 
miioonetrued  passages,  no  actor  that  we  have  seen  has  gone  beyond  Mr.. 
Cooke.  He  is  always  cUive  to  the  scenes  before  him ;  and  by  the  JIre  and 
noveUp  of  his  manner  he  seems  likely  to  infuse  some  warm  blood  Into  the 
frozen  deelameUory  style  into  which  oar  theatres  have  for  some  time  past 
been  degenerating." 

Did  Shakespeare  Give  the  low  Comedian  Good  Parts? — 
It  is  a  carious  fact  of  all  Shakespearian  criticism  that  it  is  constantly 
evolving  new  discoveries  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  dramatist 
and  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  a  discovery  of  late 
which  is  briefly  this :  That  Shakespeare  n^lected  the  low  comedians 
and  did  not  provide  good  parts  for  them.  Mr.  Lewis's  own  expres- 
sion, which  he  used  in  conversation  with  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
called  upon  him  on  his  return  from  Europe  was  this :  ^^  Shakespeare 
mu«t  have  had  a  grudge  against  low  comedians."  The  discovery  is 
entirely  original  with  Mr.  Lewis.  The  &ct  it  conveys  was  unheeded 
by  many  generations  of  accomplished  and  renowned  actors  who  found 
their  best  inspiration  and  their  richest  reward  in  the  field  of  Shake* 
spearian  comedy.  It  escaped  the  minds  of  Bogget  and  Woodward 
Shuter  and  Meadows  and  Bannister  and  Dodd.  It  never  occurred  to 
the  elder  Jefferson  or  the  elder  Warren.  Bass  knew  it  not  and  Bur- 
ton never  dreamed  of  it.  'Dowton^  Munden,  Liston,  Harley^  Buck- 
stone,  and  Bedford  thought  Shakespeare  served  them  welL  Bare  old 
William  Davidge  plodded  away  through  his  long  and  honored  career 
with  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  the  low  comedy  of  Shakespeare  waa 
good  enough  for  him.  Who  that  remembers  Davidge's  Sir  Hugh,  or 
Mark  Smith's  Mine  Host  of  the  Gkirter,  or  Fred  Thome's  Fluellen, 
or  Charles  Bishop's  Ancient  Pistol  ever  thought  that  Shakespeare  had 
a  grudge  against  low  comedians  ? 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Lewis  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  hate  to  think 
so*  Such  a  theoiy  advanced  by  a  comedian  so  greatly  honored,  with 
reason,  in  his  generation,  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  Let 
us  examine  into  the  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Lewis.  ^^  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  First  Grave  Digger  in  Hwndd^^  said  he  in  hi» 
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oonveraaiion  with  the  reporter,  *^  what  good  low  oomedy  part  is  there?'' 
This  question  maj  be  answered  without  going  beyond  the  same  play. 
The  Second  Grave  Digger.  We  are  sure  Mr.  Lewis  wonld  agree  to 
this  if  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  WaUack  ben- 
efit last  spring,  when  the  ripe  art  and  inherent  humor  of  William  J. 
Florence  found  expression  in  that  comparatively  insignificant  part. 
The  character  was  then  found  to  be  true  to  nature  and  irresistibly 
amusing.  It  is  small  but  good,  like  Mr.  Lewis  himself. 
,  The  belief  has  been  general  among  students  of  the  poet  that  the 
universal  mind  of  Shakespeare  took  delight  in  the  creation  of  odd  and 
amusing  types  of  humanity,  and  that  the  humor  infused  into  those 
characters  is  the  broadest  and  richest  and  deepest  and  truest  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  has  been  believed  that  the  follies  of  mankind 
were  never  so  aptly  portrayed  since  the  world  b^an  as  in  these  pic- 
tures of  character.  It  has  been  believed  that  for  every  odd  whim  of 
the  human  mind  a  counterpart  may  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  plays ; 
that  through  the  medium  of  his  comic  personages  he  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  illuminated  with  playfiil  satire,  never  harshly  or  unjustly, 
the  manifold  foibles  of  his  fellow-men  ;  that  the  drollery  of  the  rural 
downs  of  his  own  lovdy  Warwickshire  was  incorporated  in  the 
humorous  passages  of  his*  plays  along  with  the  fragrance  and  ndtt 
luxuriance  of  their  natural  environment.  His  clowns  have  been 
regarded  as  the  drollest  sages  and  the  wisest  drolls  ever  known.  And 
during  all  the  time  there  has  been  a  dramatic  stage  on  which  the  En^ 
lish  language  has  been  spoken  good  judges  have  thought  that  the  low 
comedian  found  the  best  test  of  his  skill,  of  the  breadth  of  his  mind| 
of  his  right  to  consider  himself  something  more  than  a  mere  jester 
and  buffoon  in  the  impersonation  of  Shakespeare's  comic  men.  Every 
personage  in  a  Shakespearian  play  is  as  complex  an  organism  as  a 
man  out  of  a  play.  He  alone  of  all  dramatists  that  ever  lived  never 
labeled  a  puppet,  *'  This  is  to  be  laughed  at,"  or  ^'  This  is  grave ;  be 
solemn,  please,''  and  set  it  forth  to  entertain  the  multitude. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitotes  a 
"  low  oomedy  part"    The  technical  **  phraseology "  of  the  stage  is 
even  to  students  of  the  drama.    But  Mr.  Lewis  mentioiiB 
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Touohstone.  "  Who/'  he  asks^  "laughs  at  Touchstone? *'  Who  does 
not  laugh  at  Touchstone?  What  person  of  reasonable  intelligenoe 
can  follow  that  strange  fellow  in  motley  through  the  mazes  of  the 
Forest  of  Arden^  in  the  impersonation  of  an  actor  who  understands 
the  part^  and  fail  to  laugh  at  his  harmless'  impudence,  his  apt  wit,  his 
queer  love  making  ?  Have  Owen  Fawcett  or  William  F.  Owen, 
actors  of  modest  pretentions,  complained  of  any  lack  of  appreciation 
when  they  act  Touchstone  ?  If  Touchstone,  that  fellow  of  brains  and 
good  habits,  is  low  comedy,  surely  Aguecheek  is  low  comedy,  too.'  Is 
Aguecheek  a  bad  part  ?  Does  that  character  offer  no  opportunities  to 
the  actor  ?  Did  Mr.  Lewis  ever  read  Charles  Lamb's^rhapsody  on 
Dodd's  performance  of  Sir  Andrew  ?  But  there^  have  been  many 
actors  of 'the  part  since  Dodd,  and  every  playgoer  of  mature  years 
has  at  least  one  delightful  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  on  the 
stage. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Master  Slender,  a  part  that  Mr.  Lewis 
himself  acted  very  well  at  the  old  Fiflh-Avenue  Theatre  and  rather 
feebly,  in  recent  years,  at  Daly's  Theatre  ?  Does  the  English  comic 
drama  contain  a  more  amusing  or  more  truthful  delineation  of  shal- 
low conceit,  boastfulness,  loutishness,  and  amorous  susceptibility  than 
is  represented  in  Abraham  Slender,  Esquire?  Has  any  play  carpen- 
ter of  our  own  enlightened  era  made  a  better  scene  for  the  funny  man 
than  Slender's  interview  with  sweet  Anne  Page?  Perhaps  Autolycus 
and  ParoUes  are  out  of  the  question ;  they  may  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
low  comedy.  Falstaff  certainly  does.  But  Launcelot  Gobbo  does 
not,  and  rural  playgoers  still  laugh  till  the  tears  come  over  his 
soliloquy,  even  when  rendered  by  inferior  actors.  And  Launoe,  the 
owner  of  that  dreadful  dog,  is  as  good  low  comedy  as  Mr.  Sims  or 
Mr.  Pinero  could  devise,  and  Dogberry,  and  Verges,  Pompey,  Sir 
Hugh,  Caius,  and  Bardolph  of  Henry  IV.  are  parts  in  the  acting  of 
which  excellent  comedians  of  the  older  and  better  times  were  famous* 

Some  people  had  a  sort  of  sneaking  admiration  for  Mr.  Lewises  per- 
formance of  Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver.  They  were  irritated  when 
other  people  said  that  Bottom  should  be  a  larger,  heavier  man  of  more 
stolid  expression,  lacking  Lewis's  alertness  and  volubility.     What, 
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they  argued,  did  those  qualities  signify  ?  Lewis  was  amusing  and 
convincing.  He  certainly  seemed  to  believe  that  he  could  roar  like  a 
lion  or  like  a  suckling  dove  at  will.  But  Mr.  Lewis  himself  thinks 
that  Bottom  is  not  amusing  until  the  ass^s  head  is  put  on  his  shoul- 
ders. That  is  just  when  he  ceases  to  be  funny  and  his  individuality 
is  merged  into  the  fantasy  of  fairy  land.  He  becomes  a  part  of  the 
strange  dream  and  loses  his  identity. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lewis  spoke  hastily  when  he  said  he 
thought  Shakespeare  slighted  the  low  comedians.  His  mind  was  on 
Grumio,  who  is  a  droll  fellow  but  a  lettle  monotonous  to  be  sure.  A 
low  comedian  who  really  thought  there  was  no  chanoe  to  practice  his 
art  properly  in  the  Shakespearian  drama  would  outdo  Dogberry. 
That  foolish  officer  is  still  calling  for  the  sexton  to  make  a  new  entry 
on  the  record  when  the  curtains  fall  on  Much  Ado. — E.  A.  D.  in  New 
York  Times  of  Oct.  2d. 

Babnat  as  "Mark  Anton Y.^'—Herr  Barnay^s  vocation  was 
unmistakably  preordained  when  he  was  endowed  by  Nature  with  his 
musical,  resonant,  flexible  voice,  his  graceful  and  impressive  preaencCy 
his  noble  head  with  its  Roifian  cast  of  features  and  commanding  poise. 
Add  to  these  physical  gifts,  the  quick,  electric  fire,  the  happy  blending 
of  Oriental  fervor  with  western  versatility  and  vivacity  characteristic 
of  his  Hungarian  temperament,  and  we  have  the  natural  actor,  who, 
no  less  than  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.  Possessing  these  splendid 
inherent  qualifications,  Herr  Barnay  has  strengthened  and  developed 
them  by  the  careful  training,  the  earnest  and  laborious  study  of  a 
conscientious  artist.  He  is  master  of  all  the  devices  of  the  stage, 
using  a  freedom  and  variety  of  dramatic  resource  that  occasionidlj 
(though  only  occasionally)  verge  upon  the  melodramatic.  His  art 
belongs  to  the  romantic,  realistic  school,  as  opposed  to  the  classic  and 
antique.  I  use,  advisedly,  the  apparently  contradictory  terms  "  ro- 
mantic ^'  and  "  realistic,"  for  the  great  romantic  revival  initiated  in 
literature  by  Rousseau  and  his  followers,  and  developed  by  Goethci 
Byron,  Scott,  and  all  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  but  the 
protest  of  truth,  nature,  and  realism,  against  cant  in  morals  and  the 
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^artificial  in  art.  By  the  singular  effect  of  a  violent  reaction,  roman- 
ticism to-day  in  its  turn  has  come  to  signify  the  very  antithesis  of 
truth  and  reality^  But  this  interpretation  is  only  a  passing  accident 
resulting  from  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  movement  was  carried, 
and  does  not  iJter  the  fact  that  the  best  art  may  be  at  the  same  time 
the  very  romantic  and  the  very  real.  Herr  Barnay  is  seen  to  most 
advantage  in  characters  that  call  into  play  these  two  qualities ;  while 
he  lacks  the  serene  repose,  the  majesty,  the  restrained  power  of  the 
finest  classic  art,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  rendering  of  brilliant, 
fiery,  and  impetuous  rdles.  As  Mark  Antony,  his  masterly  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  the  part  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  his 
appropriate  type  of  face  and  figure,  which  made  the  illusion  complete. 
Never  before  was  more  adequate  expression  given  to  the  triumvir's 
personal  attributes, — his  grace,  elegance,  and  magnetism,  his  moral 
weakness  and  intellectual  strength,  his  genuine  but  superficial  sym- 
pathy, his  unscrupulous  ambition,  his  insinuating,  nay,  irresistible 
oratory.  Herr  Barnay  is  wonderfully  fine  and  subtle  in  the  scene 
immediately  following  the  assassination ;  the  studied  self-control  of 
his  manner,  the  deeply  calculated  effect  of  his  conciliatory  words  to 
the  conspirators,  and  the  apparent  sincerity  with  whicli  he  clasps  the 
hand  of  each  in  turn,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  beyond  praise  in 
his  sudden,  overwhelming  outburst  of  passionate  grief,  when  the 
murderers  have  departed  and  he  flings  himself  upon  Caesar's  corpse. 

**  O  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  l^utchers.'' 

This  is  one  of  those  ''  great  moments  "  of  spontaneity  and  power  that 
are  the  touchstone  of  quality,  and  that  set  the  stamp  upon  the  actor 
of  genius  as  distinguished  from  the^actor  of  talent 

Bamay's  delivery  of  the  fiineral  oration  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  Roman  mob  (evidently  drilled  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Mein- 
ingen  company,  to  which  Barnay  at  one  time  belonged)  bring  his 
speech  into  admirable  relief,  swayed  and  controlled,  as  they  se^m  to 
be,  by  his  commanding  voice  and  his  cunning  rhetoric.  Leaning 
forward  on  his  arms  over  the  pulpit  he  addresses  them  at  first  in  a 
QoUoquial  tone,  only  gradually  working  up  to  the  eloquent,  declam* 
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atorj  style  of  the  author^  and  visiblj  stadying  the  effect  of  every 
inflection  upon  these  coarse,  expressive  faces.  He  is  extremely  forcible 
and  original  in  the  concluding  passage  of  the  speech : — 

•    *'  But  were  I  a  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  CsBsar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Borne  to  rise  and  mutiny." 

Here  fie  leaves  the  hearse,  beside  which  he  has  been  standing,  and 
winds  in  and  out  among  the  mob,  hissing  forth  these  lines  with  half 
suppressed  horror  and  indignation,  directly  inciting,  as  it  were,  each 
individual  to  the  terrible  act  of  "  mutiny !" 

Within  the  limits  of  his  temperament,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is 
marked  by  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  impetuosity,  Bamay  is  an  actor 
of  the  first  rank.  His  repertory  is  extensive  and  varied ;  but  if  it 
were  only  for  his  Mark  Antony,  he  would  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  very  few  actors  who  seem  not  so  much  to  interpret  as  to  reveal 
Shakespeare. 

Emka  Lazarus. 

Herne  the  Hunter. — Heme  the  Hunter,  according  to  Shake- 
speare {Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  IV,  iv),  was  "  sometime,  a  keeper 
here  in  Windsor  Forest,"  who, "  all  the  winter  time  at  still  midnight" 
haunts  an  oak  in  that  forest — hence  known  by  his  name — with  ragged 
horns  on  his  head,  shaking'a  chain  in  most  hideous  manner,  blast- 
ing the  tree,  and  mfiking  milch-cows  yield  blood.  Popular  tradi- 
tion adds  that  he  lived  some  time  before  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
that,  detected  in  crime  (some  accounts  say  hunting  without  leave  in 
the  forest),  he  hanged  himself  to  an  oak  tree.  In  the  first  sketch 
of  the  Merry  Wives  (1602),  and  in  the  reprint  of  1619,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  oak,  and  only  these  lines  refer  to  the  ghostly  story :— - 

Oft  have  you  heard  since  Home  the  hunter  died, 

That  women,  to  affHght  the  little  children,  • 

Say  that  he  walks  In  ehape  of  a  great  stag. 

Now  in  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  Y III,  preserved  in  the  Britifih 
Maseum,  mention  is  made  of  ''  Richard  Home,  yeoman,'^  in  a  list  of 
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persons  who  had  hunted  illegally  in  the  royal  forests.  This  may  be 
the  very  Heme  alluded  to.  Between  1602  and  1623^  the  date  of  the 
folio^  it  is  evident  that  legend  had  been  busy  with  the  name  of  Heme 
or  Home^  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  blasting  of  an  oak  tree  by 
lightning  should  have  been  imputed  to  the  evil  power  of  bis  spirit, 
and  that  so  the  tree  became  associated  with  him. 

As  to  Heme's  oak  itself,  there  has  been  much  dispute.  Some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  it  with  a  tree  cut  down  in  1796,  and  !]^£(JIiweU 
quotes  a  poem  on  the  subject  from  a  cotemporary  newspaper.  But 
another  tree  was  known  as  '^  Heme's  Oak "  up  to  the  time  when  it 
fell  from  natural  decay,  August  31,  1863,  and  W.  Perjy,  wood- 
carver  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  the  trunk  was  entmsted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carving  memorials  therefrom,  in  1867  published  a  '^  Treatise 
on  the  Identity  of  Heme's  Oak,"  in  which  he  insists  the  later  tree 
was  the  genuine  one.  One  of  his  strongest  proofs  is  that  the  trunk 
gave  internal  evidence  of  having  been  struck  by  lightning,  certainly 
before  1639,  and  probably  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Robert  B.  Brough,  in  his  "  Ballad  of  Heme  the  Hunter,"  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  "English  Forest  and  Forest  Trees ^' 
(London,  1853),  and  Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  his  "  Romance  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,"  have  sought  to  invest  Herne  with  the  spectral  steed 
and  hounds,  and  the  impish  crew,  that  surround  the  wild  huntsman 
of  Teutonic  legend,  but  they  have  'succeeded  in  making  little  impres- 
sion on  the  popular  imagination. 

An  opera  called  "Heme  the  Hunter"  was  produced  in  London 
in  1879.    The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  plot: — 

The  Lord  L'Estrange  is  about  to  be  wedded  to  Lady  Constance, 
the  ward  of  Henry  YlII,  and,  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  fe»* 
tivities  incident  to  this  event  are  taking  place  in  Windsor  Castle* 
But  the  assembled  guests  are  alarmed  by  the  gradually  approaching 
sounds  of  Herne  and  his  followers,  and  at  length  the  demon  appears 
to  claim  Constance  as  his  bride.  The  scene  opens,  discovering 
a  glade  in  Windsor  Forest  by  moonlight,  and  Herne  bears  off  his 
victim  in  triumph,  the  bystanders  being  powerless  to  interfere,  though 
the  king  commands  and  threatens  by  turns.     In  the  second  act  there 
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is  a  scene  between  Herne  and  Constance,  who  rejects  his  advances,  and 
commits  heraelf  to  the  protection  of  Heayen,  while  religions  music 
resounds  from  a  neighboring  chapel.  The  king,  L'Estrange,  and 
attendants  arrive  at  this  juncture,  and  Herne,  who  cannot  resist  the 
influence  of  the  sacred  name,  disappears,  leavingTthe  maiden  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  When  she  revives  L'£strange  b^  the  mon- 
arch to  allow  the  holy  rite  to  be  performed  without' delay,  in  order 
to  foil  any  further  designs  of  the  fiend.  Henry  signifies  assent,  and 
subsequently  the  party  return  to  the  Castle,  where  the  revels  of  the 
first  act  are  resumed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. — American  Notes 
and  Queries. 

Shakespeare's  Coming  to  London. — In  that  very  amusing  and 
scarce  book,  entitled  The  Oastell  of  Cburtesiey  Hotdd  of  HwrniHtie^ 
Chariot  of  ChaMiey  and  Diana  and  Venus,  by  James  Yates,  Serving- 
man  (4to.,  London,  John  Wolfe,  1582),  p.  liS,  I  find  the  following : — 

Vjbbsbs  Wbittbn  at  'fHE  Departubb  of  F&isndb  W.  S. 

WHEN  HEE  WENT  TO  DWELL  AT  LONDON. 

The  absence  of  a  ftriende  * 

is  griefe  unto  the  hart : 
The  presence  of  him  worketh  joy 

and  putteth  backe  the  smart. 
So  u;i^  (my  onely  Witt) 

the  absence  now  of  thee, 
Doth  make  me  walle  in  woful  wise, 

to  thinke  that  it  should  bee. 
But  when  thy  Ariendly  oorpes, 

shall  present  be  to  view : 
Then  shall  I  icy,  as  now  I  moume, 

that  absence  makes  me  rue. 
But  well,  I  must  content 

my  dolefuU  minde  with  this : 
^  We  subject  are  to  fortunes  lore, 

as  certain  true  it  is. 
Yet  this  I  doe  persuade, 

that  absence  hath  no  force : 
A  faithful  friende,  to  make  unkinde 

that  were  without  remorse. 
I  do  not  thinke  that  WUl, 

toill  soe  his  friende  forget : 
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But  wUl  remaine  in  fonner  WUly 

and  be  not  over  set, 
By  any  light  conceite, 

which  doth  procure  unrest, 
So  bring  disdaine,  whereas  delight 

should  build  within  the  brest. 
No,  no,  I  am  disposed 

to  speake  this  by  the  way : 
But  Trust  me  WiUf  beleeve  me  now» 

I  doubt  not  as  I  say. 
For  I  am  firmly  fixt, 

thy  friendship  will  not  faile, 
Althpugh  that  absence  might  procure 

the  same  for  to  prevaile. 
Well,  for  a  vauntless  vow, 

accept  this  at  my  hand  : 
As  I  have  beene  so  uriU  I  bee 

good  WiU  to  understand. 

Could  Yates's  "friende  W.  8./'  his  "onely  WiU;'  '*  who  went  to 
dwell  in  London/'  have  been  young  Will  Shakespeare,  who,  at  the 
pablication  of  those  verses  was  in  his  eighteenth  year. — Fenkels's 
Shakegpeare  Repository^  p.  8,  1853. 


Thp  LA.TB8T  Shakespearian  "  Find.'^" — Mr.  Savage's  discovery 
of  a  hitherto  "  unknown  play  by  Shakespeare/'  bearing  the  title  of 
Iru8^  has  already  vanished  into  thin  air.  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  had  no 
sooner  inspected  Mr.  Savage's  pamphlet  than  he  identified  the  pa<«ages 
from  Irua  as  belonging  to  a  comedy  by  Shakespeare's  contemporary 
Chapman,  entitled  The  Blinde  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  which  was 
published  in  London  in  1598,  ^'  as  it  had  been  sundry  times 
publickly  acted."  The  original  possessor  of  the  note*book  had 
simply  confounded  the  title  of  the  leading  character  with  the  title  of 
the  play ;  or4)06sibly  it  was  acted  under  more  than  one  title,  according 
to  a  not  uncommon  practice  of  that  time.  No  doubt,  says  the  Daily 
News,  the  ^^ Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Shakespeare's  birth-place" 
will  be  more  cautious  in  future  about  finding  ''an  unmistakable 
Shakespearian  ring  "  in  passages  of  common-place  prose.  The  history 
of  the  ''  find/'  like  that  of  the  discovery  of  rich  treasures  of  Shake- 
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epearian  docaments  in  a  lumber  room  of  the  Stratford  Guildhall  the 
other  day^  shows  the  necessitj  for  submitting  questions  of  this  kind 
to  the  judgment  of  experts. — Birmingham  Thnea. 

Petbuchio's  Hobse. — Medical  CEa«9u»^  a  purely  .Slsculapian  pub- 
lication^ in  its  October  number  unwittingly  supplies  a  capital  illustra- 
tion of  Petruchio's  horse.  It  hits  it  off  by  means  of  a  '^  Chart  of  a 
Horse^  Showing  at  a  Glance  many  of  the  Diseases  to  which  it  is  Snb- 
jecit.^^  Unluckily  we  can  not  give  here  the  cut  itself^  suiEoe  it  to  say, 
that  this  sectionally  numbered  sketch  of  equine  woe-be-goneity  repre- 
sents a  beast  that  might  be  fitly  named  '^  Baelbec  "  like  Mark  Twain's, 
because  it  is  '^  such  a  magnificent  ruin.'^  As  for  the  key  to  his  dia- 
tressesy  a  sorry  list  given  below  the  charts  here  it  is : — 

1.  Caries  of  .the  lower  jaw.— 2.  Fistula  of  the  Parotid  duct.— 3.  Bony 
tumor  of  the  lower  jaw.— 4.  Swelling  from  pressure  of  the  bridle.^-^.  Poll* 
evil. — 6.  Inflamed  parotid  gland  (commonly  called  mumps). — 7.  Inflamed 
Jugular  vein. — 8.  Fungus  tumor,  produced  by  pressure  of  the  collar.— 9. 
FistulsB  in  the  withers.— 10.  Saddle  gall  or  sit  fat.- 11.  Tumor  of  the 
elbow  (shoe-boil),— 12.  Hardening  of  the  knee.— 18.  Clap  of  the  back 
sinews  (swelled  sinews).- 14.  Mallanders.— 15.  Speedy  cut.— 15  a.  splint, 
—16.  Ringbone.— 17.  Tread  on  the  coronet  (caking).— 18.  Quitter.— 19- 
Sandcrack.— 20.  Contracted  foot  (ring  foot  of  a  foundered  horse).— 21.  Cap- 
ped hock.— 22.  Sallenders.— 23.  Spavin.— 24.  Curb.- 25.  Swelled  sinews. 
—2(5.  Thick  leg  (caused  by  interfering).- 27.  Grease.--^!.  Bat's  tail.— 33. 
Injury  from  pressure  of  the  girth.— 33.  Atrophy  or  wasting  away  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  (Sweenie).- 34.  Shoulder  Joint  lameness. 

Compare  this  with  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  III,  i,  49-67,  and  tak« 
yonr  choice. 
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